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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
Purpose  Statement 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  established  as  an  executive  depart¬ 
ment  by  the  Act  of  May  15,  1262.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
assisted  by  the  Under  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  members 
of  his  immediate  staff,  directs  the  work  of  the  Department,  formulates 
and  develops  policy,  integrates  the  several  programs  of  the  Department, 
maintains  departmental  relationships  with  agricultural  organizations 
and  others  in  the  development  of  farm'  programs ,  coordinates  Department 
programs  in  the  several  river  basins,  renders . administrative  decisions 
in  regulatory  proceedings  pertinent  to  Department  programs,  and  main¬ 
tains  close  liaison  with  members  of  Congress  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  legislation  and  policy  in  order  to  insure  adequate  performance  of 
the  agriculture  programs,. 

The  following  offices  assist  the  Secretary  and  his  immediate  staff  in 
the  discharge  of  specific  departmental  functions: 

The  OFFICE  OF  PERSONNEL,  was  established  April  7s  1925s  as  the  Office 
of  Personnel  and  Business 1 Administration. •  On  June  1,  193^>  this 
Office  was  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  was  given  the  title 
"Office  of  Per sonnel.,, 

The  Office  of  Personnel  serves  as  a  staff  agency  of  the  Secretary, 
having  responsibility  for  the  personnel  management  program  of  the 
Department,  This  involves  the  developing  of  personnel  policy  for  the 
Department  and  the  interpreting  and  executing  of  the  intents  and 
policies  expressed'  in  over  200  laws,  various  executive  orders,  and  • 
the  rules,  regulations,  policies  and  decisions  of  the  several  agencies 
of  the  Government  in  the  field  of  personnel  management.  In  order  to 
accomplish  its  objective,  the  Office  emphasizes  the  greatest  possible 
delegations  of  appointment,  classification,  disciplinary  and  other 
authority,  and  operates  on  the  basis  that  personnel  management  respon¬ 
sibilities  are  .a  substantial  part  of  the  managerial  functions  that 
affect  every  executive  from  the  chief  administrative  officials  to  the 
supervisors  of  the  smallest  units.  Policy  and  basic  procedures 
developed  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  are  carried  out  through  agency 
personnel  offices. 

The  OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AiJD  FIHAUCE  was  established  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  on  Juno  1,  193^*  It  serves  as  a  staff  agency  of  the 
Secretary  in  carrying  out  departmental  functions  relating  to  over¬ 
all  administration  of  the  budgetary,  procurement,  and  fiscal  affairs 
of  the  Department.  It  has  responsibility  for  providing  leadership 
and  coordination  of  these  activities  throughout  the  Department,  in¬ 
cluding  the  acquisition  and  distribution  of  funds;  accounting; 
auditing;  budgetary  and  financial  reporting;  budget,  fiscal,  and 
procurement  organization  and  management;  purchasing,  warehousing, 
utilization  and  disposal  of  administrative  and  operating  supplies 
and  equipment;  and  related  activities.  It  coordinates  in  the  field 
the  activities  of  Area  Agricultural  Equipment  Committees  to  insure 
maximum  effective  utilization  of  administrative  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  owned  and  procured  by  the  Department. 
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The  Office  also  has  responsibility  for  formulating  and  promulgating 
departmental  policies  and  procedures  relating  to  the  above  functions, 
including  the  review  and  evaluation  of  program  and  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  for  budgetary,  financial,  and  related  implications,  and,  in 
cooperation  with  staff  and  program  agencies,  for  obtaining  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  management  and  operation  of  work  programs  administered 
by  the  Department*  The  Office  acts  as  Department  liaison  on  all  such 
matters  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  General  Services  Administration, 
General  Accounting  Office,  Treasury  Department,  and  others.  It  also 
provides  liaison  with  Congressional  Committees  on  Appropriations  and 
with  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

The  OFFICE  OB  PLA1TT  AMD  OPERATIONS  was  established  by  Secretarial 
order  March  1,  1939*  The  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations  exercises 
general  direction  of  the  housing  of  the  Department’s  activities, 
including  technical  services  incident  to  the  design  and  approval  of 
construction  projects  related  thereto,  contractual  authority  as  it 
pertains  to  the  leasing  of  commercial  space  and  all  matters  concerned 
with  the  disposition  of  surplus  real  property;  exercises  general 
responsibility  for  the  planning  and  development  of  the  records  manage¬ 
ment  programs  of  the  Department;  provides  certain  technical  and  • 
engineering  advisory  services  pertaining  to  the  acquisition,  utiliza¬ 
tion,  and  maintenance  of  automotive,  heavy,  scientific,  and  photo¬ 
graphic  and  other  reproduction  equipment;  exercises  general  coordina¬ 
tion  of  automotive  repair  shop,  equipment  depot,  and  cartographic, 
photogrammetric  and  photographic  laboratory  activities  in  order  to 
derive  the  most  effective  use  of  these  facilities,  and  plans  or  reviews 
proposals  for  the  establishment  of  such  Departmental  facilities;  and 
technical  operations  in  connection  with  mapping  projects,  including 
approval  of  aerial  photographic  survey  projects,  and  all  planimetric, 
topographic,  cadastral,  and  mosaic  mapping  projects  in  excess  of  sixty 
square  miles. 

The  Office  also  operates  certain  Departmental  services  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  including  telephone,  telegraph,  photographic,  duplicating, 
addressing  and  mailing,  central  storage  and  distribution  of  supplies 
and  forms,  motor  transport  and  service  garage,  and  the  Departmental 
post  office. 

The  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations  serves  as  Department  liaison  with 

other  Government  agencies  on  matters  pertaining  to  its  functions, 

♦  , 

The  OFFICE  OF  HEARING  EXAMINERS,  established  by  the  Secretary 
December  9»  19^6 >  'to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  relating  to  the  holding  of  hearings  (‘5  TJ,S.C.  1006, 

1010)o  The  hearing  examiners  hold  quasi-legislative  hearings  upon 
request  of  the  administrative  agencies  of  the  Department  and  quasi-- 
judicial  hearings  on  disciplinary  complaints  filed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  against  individuals  and-  on  petitions  filed  by  private  parties 
asking  relief  from  some  action  of  the  Department  or  its  agencies. 
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In  general,  the  examiners  make  reports,  recommend  decisions,  and  per¬ 
form  such  related  duties  as  are  required  hy  the  Administrative  Proce¬ 
dure  Act  and  statutory  provisions,  regulations ,  and  rules  of  practice 
applicable  to  their  work. 


On  November  J>0,  19^9  >  employment  in  the  staff  offices  comprising  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  consisted  of  59&  employees,  ^86  of  whom  were 
in  Washington  and  10  in  the  field. 

Budget 

Estimated,  estimate, 

1950  1991 


Direct  appropriation 


$2,181,100 


$2,269,000 
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(a)  Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1950  . . a... . . . 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental,  1950  . 

Transfers,  1950 j  from  other  appropriations  (as  shown 

in  detail  on  next  page)  . . . .' . . . 

Base  for  1951  . . .  % . .......... . . . . . . . 

Budget  Estimate,  19’51:  - 

Direct  appropriation  ......... . . ....  $2,269,000 

'Transfers,  1951  from  other  qppropriatiqns 


(as  shown  in  detail  on  next  page)  ... 
Total  available ,  1951 
Increase . . . 


133,630 


SUMMARY  0E  INCREASES,  1951 : 


For  administrative  direction  in  the  immediate  Office  of  the 

Secretary  . . . . . . . 

For  Departmental  program  ’coordination  in  the  Columbia  Basin 

area . . . . . . - 

For  providing  more  .effective  assistance  to  agencies  in  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  improved  budget  and  fiscal 

procedures  and  practices  . . . . .  • 

For  more  adequately  staffing  the  Department’s  records 

administration  and  space  management  programs . •  •••• 

For  strengthening  the  woi-k  of  .-the  Office  -of  Hearing 

Examiners . . . . . 

For  placing  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951#  pay  adjustments 
under  P.  L.  359  and  P»  1*  429  which  were  in  effect  for 
only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1950  • 


$2,143,300 
37 >800 

126,035 

2,307,135 


2,402,620 

+95,545 

+15,000 

. .  +20,000 

+15,400 

+12,972 

+11,955 

+20, 21S 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Increases 


Project 

1949 

1950 

(esti¬ 

mated). 

P.  359 

and  429 
adjust¬ 
ments 

Other 

1951 

(esti¬ 

mated) 

1.  General  administration  . 

$432,552 

$515,095 

+$7,431 

+$35,000(1) 

$557,526 

2.  Personnel  administration 
and  service 

602,349 

571,134 

+3,272 

_  __ 

574,456 

3.  Budgetary  and  financial 
administration  and 
service . . 

675 ,805 

705,450 

+4,763 

+15,400(2) 

725,653 

4.  General  operations  ...... 

452,691 

457,669 

+4,472 

+12,972(3) 

475,113 

5.  Office  of  hearing 
examiners . . 

56,536 

57,897 

+230 

+11,955(4) 

69,932 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Increases 

P  L  XRQ* 

'Project  •  •  •  • 

1949 

1950 

and  429  : 

Other 

1951 

(esti- 

ad j  us  t-  : 

(esti- 

-  .mated) 

ments  : 

mated) 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs: 

.  .  .  v 

- ■  <  ■ 

0 

n 

[+4S4] 

Public  Law  429 . . 

Public  Lav;  ....... 

' 

21,410 

.  [40,8001 

[13.7553 

[+14,973]: 

-[+5.245]: 

[56.257] 

[19,000] 

.  [-  “JI 

Unobligated  balance  ....*»«■  ■ 

Total  available  .. . ..... 0 

2,291,393 

2,307,135 

150+20,218: 

+75,327 

2,462,680 

Transfers  -in  1950  -estimates 
from  "Printing  and  binding 

• 

« 

• 

Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture" 

-44,863 

• 

• 

V 

Transferred  from: 

• 

"Administrative  expenses, 
Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 

.... 

• 

• 

• 

• 

tion,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture^  •o»»o*«ooo»*«*co 

-$4,071 

'-86,780 

t 

• 

-1,260: 

,  ,  _ 

,-87,980 

"Hood  control,  Department 
of  Agriculture"  .......  eo 

"Salaries  and  expenses, 
Agricultural.  Adjustment 
Administration"  ( 1950  part 
year  pay. adjustments,  of 
the  Secretary,  Under 
Secretary  and  Assistant 
Secretary.,,  transferred 
pursuant  to  P.  L.  359 »  the 

-11,484 

-25,500 

• 

• 

-200: 

• 

c 

• 

• 

• 

t 

• 

• 

9 

« 

• 

• 

• 

« 

• 

-20,000 

-45,700 

executive  p-fty  act,  for 
which  $19,000  has  been  in- 

• 

• 

* 

eluded,  on  a  full  year 

• 

9 

basis,  in  the  apnropria- 

• 

• 

tion  for  ]°5l) 

— 

-13,755 

— : 

+13,755 

-  - 

Transferred  to”: 

• 

« 

:  "Salaries;  and  expenses, 

Office  of  Information, 
Department  of  Agriculture" 

:  +25 

• 

• 

• 

• 

:  Anticipated  pay  act  supple- 

• 

• 

mental 

—  — 

“37 ,800 

+37,800: 

-  - 

— 

■  Total  appropriation  or 

+  69,082 

2,269,000 

©  S  11113,  "t  © 

2,151,000 

:  2,143,300 

+56,618: 

INCREASES  AID  DECREASES 


•The  net  increase  of  $95>5^5  in  this  item  for  1951  Is  composed,  of  the 
following: 

(1)  General  Administration  -  An  incres.se  of  $35»000  under  Project  1, 
composed  of: 

( a )  Increase  of  $13,000  for  administrative  direction  in  the  immediate 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Need  for  Increase.  The  services  of  an  additional  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  are  urgently  needed  to  relieve  the  Secretary,  the  Under 
Secretary,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  day-to-day  problems  in  order 
that  these  officials  may  concentrate  their  -attention  upon  major  agri¬ 
cultural  problems  of  national  and  international  scope.  The  present 
staff  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  Secretary's  responsibility  for  the 
discharge  of  the  many  special  assignments  which  can  properly  be 
handled  only  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  The  new  assistant, 
working  with  agency  heads  and  officials  of  the  Department,  as  well 
as  with  officials  of  other  branches  of  the  Government  and  interested 
citizens,  would  relieve  the  Secretary  of  many  details  of  problems  of 
lesser  importance  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  give  his 
personal  attention. 

( b )  Increase  of  $20,000  in  the  transfer  from  "Elood  Control" for  coordinatlo: 

and  supervision  of  the  preparation  of  an agricultural  program  for  the 

Columbia  Basin  area. 

Reed  for  Increase.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  agency  responsible 
for  Eederal  agricultural  considerations,  proposes  to  develop,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  other  Eederal  and  State  agencies,  an  agricultural  program 
for  the  Columbia  Basin  Area. 

A  small  staff  will  be  required  to  assist  the  Department  Field  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Area  in  coordinating  and  directing  the  work  of  a 
task  force  composed  of  representatives  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
agencies  and  cooperating  State  agencies  engaged  in  developing  the  Basin 
Agricultural  Program.  More  detailed  justification  for  this  increased 
transfer  is  included  under  the  item  for  "Flood  Control." 

(2)  Budgetary  and  financial  administration  and  service  -  An  increa.se  of 
$15,400  under  Project  3*  composed  of: 

(a)  -An  increase  of  $5,400  to  enable  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance  to 

more  effectively  meet  its  responsibilities  relating  to  the  development 

and  maintenance  of  adequate  accounting  systems  and  procedures  as  provided 

in  the  joint  General  Accounting  Office,  Budget  Bureau,  and  Treasury 

Department  program  for  improving  governmental  accounting. 

Need  for  Increase.  In  the  past  year  the  General  Accounting  Office,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Treasury  Department, 
has  given  considerable  attention  to  improving  accounting  standards  and 
procedures.  The  joint  program  contemplates  active  participation  and 
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cooperation  "by  the  various  departments  and  independent  establishments. 

The  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance  must  provide  the  primary  leadership 
for  carrying  forward  this  plan  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Department  has  long  recognized  the  need  for  an  accounting  systems  staff 
for  the  purpose  of  designing- and  assisting  in  the  installation  and 
maintenance  of  accounting  systems  and  procedures  which  will  "be  most 
helpful  to  administrators  in  the  planning  and  direction  of  program 
operations.  The  General  Accounting  Office  in  prescribing  systems  in 
terms  of  broad  patterns  of  accounts,  provides  for  needed  flexibility 
in  internal  accounting  nrocedures  to  adapt  the  systems  to  meet  varying 
-  circumstances  inherent  in  the  wide  diversity  of  programs  administered 
by  the  Department.  Under  this  concept  it  becomes  more  directly  than  in 
the  past  the  responsibility  of  each  department  to  develop  the  account¬ 
ing  systems  and  techniques  which  will  give  full  effect  to  such  basic 
requirements  and  at  the  sane  time  adequately  meet  the  operating  and 
management  needs  of  each  agency  and  program. 

In  consideration  of  the  importance  of  adequately  implementing  the 
•program,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  assign  present  staff  to  the 
task.  On  the  basis  of  recent  studies,  it  appears  that  perhaps  a  max¬ 
imum  of  three  of  the  four  persons  needed  to  handle  this  work  can  be 
provided  by  the  modification,  and  in  some  cases  the  elimination,  of 
certain  existing  accounting  operations.  However,  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  qualified  staff  to  effectively  implement  this  work  an  addi¬ 
tional  systems  accountant  is  required. 

(b)  Increase  of  $10,000  to  strengthen  the  budget  review  staff,  thus 
permitting  a  more  effective  examination  of  agency  budget  estimates,  and 
for  further  studies  looking  toward  improvements  in  budgetary  administra¬ 

tion  in  the  Department. 

Heed  for  Increase.  A  principal  responsibility  of  the  Office  is  to  prepare, 
present,  and  administer  the  annual  Department  budget  and  to  work  con¬ 
tinually  for  the  improvement  and  refinement  of  the  related  policies  and 
procedures.  Many  new  requirements  of  budget  preparation  and  reporting, 
in  the  past  few  years  have  so  greatly  increased  the  work  of  the  Office 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  adequately  handled  with  existing  resources  and 
staff. 

Each  new  requirement  necessitates  developmental  work  incident  to  its 
interpretation  and  clarification,  and  the  issuance  of  necessary  im¬ 
plementing  policy  and  procedural  instructions  to  the  agencies  of  the 
Department,  It  also  requires  the  furnishing  of  subsequent  advisory 
and  coordinating  assistance  to  assure  adequacy  and  uniformity  of  final 
presentation.  These  duties,  added  to  the  continuing  developmental 
functions  for  which  the  Office  is  responsible,  have  in  the  absence  of 
sufficient  personnel,  necessitated  the  postponement  of  such  important 
projects  as  the  completion  of  the  Departments  Administrative  Regula¬ 
tions  covering  budgetary  administration,  and  further  studies  looking 
toward  improvements  in  budget  methods  and  procedures, 
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1^3  Office  lias  had  to  take  on  this  additional  work  without  increase  in 
staff,  with  the  result  that  at  present  absolute  minimum  requirements 
of  budget  formulation  and  administration  can  be  performed  only  by  re¬ 
sort  to  excessive  overtime. 

(3)  General  operations  -  An  increase  of  $12,972  under  Project  4,  composed 

of: 

(a)  Increase  of  $6,986  for  more  effectively  staffing  the  Department1 s 

space  management  program  and  activities. 

Heed  for  Increase.  The  services  of  one  additional  engineer  are  urgently 
needed  in  the  Heal  Estate  Division  to  assist  in  meeting  the  day-to-day 
problems  of  housing  the  operating  plant  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  related  natters.  The  Real  Estate  Division  serves  primarily 
in  a  staff  capacity  in  its  relationship  to  the  agencies  which  make  up 
the  Department,  and  to  the  Public  Buildings  Service  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  with  respect  to  Departmental  needs.  In  order 
to  meet  these  needs,  seven  technical  positions  are  required  to  handle 
this  work.  With  present  funds  it  is  possible  to  employ  only  five  space 
engineers,  which  is  not  adequate  to  handle  the  work  load. 

The  Department  occupies  more  than  1,500,000  square  feet  of  space  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  house  the  Washington  offices  of  its  several 
agencies,.  In  maintaining  proper  space  utilization,  local  operating 
problems  arc  constantly  developing.  In  addition,  better  than  9*000,000 
'  square  feet  of  space  are  occupied  by  the  Department 1 s  agencies  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Although  authority  for  action  is  delegated  to  the 
agencies  and  thereby  decentralized,  staff  administrative  and  technical 
assistance  and  direction  are  required  in  handling  housing  problems  of 
the  various  agencies  in  the  field.  The  excellent  working  relationships 
which  have  been  developed  with  the  Public  Buildings  Service  and  the 
small  staff  of  this  Office  have  served  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
duplication  of  the  work  of  that  agency  or  the  agencies  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  who  likewise  have  limited  skilled  facilities  for  dealing  with 
space  problems.  Eive  space  engineers  to  generally  administer  more  than 
10,000,000  square  feet  of  space  and  related  problems  is  proving  too 
inadequate  a  staff  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  the  Heal  Estate 
Division. 

( b )  $5,986  for  strengthening  and  accelerating  the  Department* s  records 

management  and  disposition  programs. 

Heed  for  increase.  The  records  administration  program  of  the  Department, 
which  started  in  a  small  way  in  1939  and  received  considerable  impetus 
under  Executive  Order  97^4  has  made  progress  each  year,  but  the  advance 
is  not  commensurate  with  the  problem.  While  records  have  been  accumu¬ 
lating  for  many,  many  years,  the  records  program  has  been  in  effect  only 
approximately  ten  years.  In  order  to  maintain  a  staff  adequate  to  ad¬ 
minister  effectively  the  Departmental  program,  nine  technicians  skilled 
in  the  field  of  records  administration  are  required.  The  number  of 


personnel  actually  hired  has  fluctuated  considerably,  based  on  the 
ability  to  finance  this  phase  of  the  general  operations  program. 

At  present  only  six  records  administration  technicians  are  employed, 
including  the  Chief  of  the  Division,  to  .carry  on  the  records  program 
in  a  staff  capacity  for  the  Department, 

As  a  result  of  a  survey  initiated  by  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  approximately  a  year  ago,  this  department  reported  1,076,000 
.linear  feet  of  records  in  its  custody,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
accretion  rate  is  approximately  175,000  linear  feet  of  records 
annually.  When  this  volume  of  records  is  considered,  it  becomes 
evident  that  good  records  management  practices,  including  records 
disposition,  are  essential  to  economical  operations  in  this  field. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  one  additional,  records  management 
technician  to  help  in  the  administration  of  this  program, 

( 4 )  Office  of  Hearing  examiners  -  An  increase  of  $11,955  to  strengthen 

the  staff  of'  hearing  examiners  and  to  provide  for  other  expenses  necessary 

in  connection  with  the  holding  of  hearings. 

Need  for  Increase.  The  Office  of  Hearing  Examiners  holds  hearings  only 
in  proceedings  instituted  by  or  against  agencies  of  the  Department. 
Consequently,  the  number  and  place  of  hearings  to  be  held  is  beyond 
the  control  of  the  office.  The  major  part  of  the  hearings  has  been 
in  connection  with  marketing  agreements  and  orders  under  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937*  During  the  past  year  4  new  orders 
have  been  put  into  effect  making  a  total  of  55  effective  orders. 

Hearings  have  been  held  on  4  other  proposed  orders  which  have  not  yet 
become  effective.  In  1949,  Congress  authorized  agreements  and  orders 
on  two  additional  commodities,  and  hearings  are  being  arranged  on  those 
commodities.  An  increase  in  orders  brings  a  corresponding  increase  in 
amendment  hearings  and  hearings  on  petitions  for  relief  under  such 
orders.  47  hearings  on  proposed  orders  or  amendments  to  orders  were 
held  in  1949,  a  number  of  which  required  two  or  three  sessions  at 
widely  separated  points. 

The  number  of  petitions  for  relief  pending  under  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  and  the  Anti-Hog  cholera  Serum  and , Hog-Cholera 
Virus  Act  increased  during  1949.  On  July  1,  1948,  35  such  petitions 
were  pending.  Hearings  were  held  or  reports  issued  on  lb  petitions, 
and  on  July  1,  1949,  42  petitions  were  pending. 

Petitioners  for  relief  under  the  orders  are  entitled  to  prompt 
hearings  which,  with  the  present  number  of  hearing  examiners,  has 
not  always  been  possible.  3ecause  the  hearings  are  held  in  the  field, 
any  increase 'in  their  number  means  an  increase  in  travel  expenses.  The 
work  in  connection  with  the  other  acts  under  which  hearings  are  held 
by  this  office  is  also  increasing.  On  July  1,  1948,  5  complaints 
under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  were  pending.  Hearings  were  held 
or  reports  issued  on  10  complaints  during  1949,  and  on  July  1,  1949, 

16  complaints  were  still  pending. 
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Under  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  2  complaints  were 
pending  on  July  1,  1948,  4  oral  hearings  or  reports  were  issued 
during  1949,  and  4  complaints  we re  pending  on  July  1,  1949.  One 
hearing  was  held  in  Puerto  Rico  under  the  Sugar  Act.  It  is  expected 
that  a  greater  number  of  hearings  will  be  required  in  the  future 
under  these  acts. 

The  increase  is  requested  to  provide  another  examiner  in  order  that 
the  hearings  requested  by  the  administrative  agencies  and  by  persons 
subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  administered  by  the  Department 
may  be  held  promptly,  and  to  provide  for  other  expenses  necessary  in 
connection  with  such  hearings. 

( 5 )  Increase  of  $20,218  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1991  pay  adjust¬ 

ments  under  P.  I,  399  and  pT~L.  429,  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part 
of  the  fiscal  year  1990- 

CHARGE  III  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (deleted  matter  enclqsed  in  brackets): 

*  *  *  Provided,  however,  That  if  the  total  amounts  of  such 
appropriations  or  authorizations  for  the  current  fiscal 
"rear  shall  at  any  time  exceed  or  fall  below  the  amounts 
estimated,  respectively,  therefor  in  the  Budget  for  such 
year,  the  amounts  transferred  or  to  be  transferred  there¬ 
from  to  this  appropriation  shall  be  increased  or  decreased 
in  such  amounts  as  the  [Director  of  the]  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  after  a.  hearing  thereon  with  representatives  of 
the  Department,  shall  determine  are  appropriate  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  as  changed  by  such  reductions  or  increases  in 
such  appropriations  or  authorizations:  *  *  * 

The  change  in  language  deletes  the  words  "Director  of  the"  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  simplifying  and  shortening  the  wording  of  the  item.  This 
change  will  in  no  way  affect  the  administrative  control  or  authority 
delegated  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
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.WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


This  appropriation  provides  funds  for  the  salaries  and  general  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  immediate  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Under 
Secretary,  and  Assistant  Secretary,  together  with  their  respective 
staffs,  as  well  as  for  the  departmental  offices  of  Personnel,  Budget 
and  Finance,  Plant  and  Operations,  and  Hearing  Examiners.  Following 
are  brief  summaries  of  the  work  currently  performed  under  each  of  the 
projects  financed  from  this  appropriation: 


( 1)  General  Administration. 


This  project  covers  the  immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Under  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  necessary  staff. 
The  Secretary,  Under  Secretary,  and  Assistant  Secretary  direct 
the  Department,  formulate  agricultural  policies  to  produce 
balance  in  the  national  economy,  and  to  conform  Department 
activities  to  legislative  policies  established  by  the  Congress. 
Current  changes  in  national  and  international  demand  for 
agricultural  products,  coupled  with  revolutionary  changes  in 
production  and  marketing  technology  demand  constant  analysis  of 
Department  programs  to  assure  proper  adjustment  of  supply, 
demand,  and  price  relationships'.  The  Secretary  and  his  aides 
maintain  contact  with  the  Congress  and  other  Departments  and 
agencies  in  order  to  integrate  Department  action  with  national 
policies. 


Program  adjustments  devised  for  the  long  range  welfare  of 
American  agriculture  affect  international  welfare  and  national 
foreign  policy.  The  correlation  of  Governmental  with  Depart¬ 
mental  plans  and  activities  is  a  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  and  his  immediate  staff.  Secretarial  Officers 
actively  cooperate  in  programs  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  and  other  international  organizations.  The 
Department  has  important  responsibilities  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  Combined  British-U.S.  zones  in 
Germany  and  the  Economic  Cooperation  administration.  In 
Mexico,  progress  is  being  made  in  control  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  but  the  program  is  expected  to  require  close  super¬ 
vision  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  throughout  fiscal  year 
1951. 

In  addition,  the  direction  of -the  continuing  operations  of 
the  Department  requires  regular  review  and  coordination  of 
its  broad  programs  of  research,  use  and  protection  of  natural 
agricultural  resources,  education  and  information  on 
techniques  of  production  and  marketing,  price  support 
operations,  crop  insurance,  disease  and  insect  eradication 
and  numerous  service  and  regulatory  activities.  The  new 
housing  and  disaster  loan  programs  will  receive  especial 
attention  during  fiscal  year  1951. 


The  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  staff  are  responsible  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  criteria  and  policy  for,  and  coordination  of,  a  comprehensive 
agricultural  resources  program.  Attention  is  being  focused  on  the 
formulation  of  plans  for  comprehensive  multi-purpose,  land-use  and 
conservation  programs  in  major  river  basins  and  on  coordination  of 
the  work  connected  with  increased  activity  under  the  Flood  Control 
Program. 

The  Secretary's  Office  furnishes,  leadership  for  a  Department 
program  of  Management  Improvement  in  organization  and  procedure. 
Increased  emphasis  is  being  given  to  studies  that  will  bring 
economies  of  operation  and  the  most  efficient  assignment  of 
functions  at  all  levels  of  organization. 

(2 )  Personnel  Administration  and  Service . 

Current  Functions  and  Responsibilities;  The  Office  of  Personnel, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Personnel,  functions  as  a 
staff  office  of  the  Secretary  for  the  general  direction,  coordina¬ 
tion,  and  administration  of  the  Personnel  Management  Program  of  the 
Department ,  including : 

1.  Policies  and  Procedures:  Personnel  policies  and  procedures 
are  designed  to  aid  program  officials  in  making  the  most 
effective  use  of  all  employees  in  the  Department.  This  involves: 

(a)  Carrying  out  the  expressed  personnel  policies  of 
Congress,  the  President,  Budget  Bureau,  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Employee  Compensation  Bureau, 
and  other  Federal  agencies. 

(b)  Delegation  of  authority  to  bureaus  to  enable  comple¬ 
tion  of  personnel  actions  with  a  minimum  of  review 
and  maximum  economy  in  operations. 

(c)  Issuance  of  written  instructions  to  bureaus  concern¬ 
ing  regulatory  and  administrative  policy  and 
procedures. 

(d)  Development  and  administration  of  standards  and 
uniform  practices  for  all  phases  of  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  . 


2 .  ,  Classification,  Salary  Administration,  and  Classification 
Spe cifications : 

• 

(a)  Supervises  allocation  of  all  positions  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment;  and  determines  methods  of  compensation  for 
positions  outside  the  Classification  Act  of  1949* 
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(b)  Develops  policies  with  regpect  to  hours  of  duty  for 
employees. 

(c)  Instructs  agencies  in  rating  efficiency  of  employees. 

(d)  Develops  classification  specifications  for  positions 
peculiar  to  the  Department,  and  cooperates  with  the  Qivil 
Service  Commission  in  drafting  specifications  for 
positions  common  throughout  the  Federal  service. 

3 .  Personnel  delations  and  Welfare: 

(a)  Examines  employee  grievance  appeals  and  recommends 
solutions  . 

(b)  Administers  Department's  efficiency  rating  appeals 
procedure. 

(c)  Advises  officials  and  employees  on  employee  adjustment. 

(d)  Serves  as  liaison  with  organized  groups,  such  as  labor 
unions,  welfare  associations,  veteran's  organizations, 
community,  and  smiilar  groups. 

A.  Safety: 

(a)  Conducts  analyses  of  causes  of  serious  and  fatal 
accidents  and  recommends  preventative  measures. 

(b)  Recommends  safety  equipment  for  use  in  the  Department . 

(c,  Maintains  a  system  of  accident  record  reporting. 

(a)  Conducts  safety,  sanitary,  fire  and  equipment  inspec¬ 
tions  . 

5 .  Training: 

(a)  Supervises  training  policies,  objectives  and  procedures 
in  specific  types  of  clerical,  administrative,  super¬ 
visory,  scientific  and  technical  jobs. 

(b)  Advises  in  initiating,  revising,  and  reorganizing 
bureau  training  programs  to  maintain  a  high  morale  and 
to  increase  job  efficiency. 

6 .  Employment,  Recruitment,  Placement,  Examination,  Separation, 

and  Retirement: 


(a)  Supervises  the  recruitment,  placement,  transfer,  pro¬ 
motion,  leave,  retirement,  and  separation  phases  of 
the  personnel  management  program. 
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(b)  Develops  qualification  and  examination  standards  for 
positions . 

(c)  Conducts  systematic  reviews  of  delegated  employment 
authority  for  compliance  with  legal,  policy  and 
regulatory  requirements, 

(d)  Coordinates  the  compilation  of  Departmental  personnel 
statistics . 

7 .  Organization  and  Personnel  Management: 

(a)  Develops  improved  personnel  procedures  and  organization 
patterns,  reviews  organization- changes,  surveys,  and 
investigates  Department's  organization  to  improve 
structure,  lines  of  authority  and  responsibility,  flow 
of  work  and  work-load  distribution  to  promote  more 
effective  use  of  personnel. 

(b)  Initiates  the  preparation  of  policy,  regulatory  and 
administrative  personnel  instructions  and  maintains 
control  records  on  delegated  authorities . 

(c)  Administers  the  Department's  Honor  Awards  Program  and 
the  Cash  Awards  Program. 

8 .  Investigations : 

(a)  Investigates  alleged  violations  of  laws  applicable 

to  the  Department  or  violations  of  Department  regula¬ 
tions  . 

(b)  Investigates  alleged  mismanagement  and  misconduct  of 
personnel  within  the  Department  and  its  instrument¬ 
alities  . 

(c)  Establishes  standards  to  be  followed  by  bureaus  of  the 
Department  in  conducting  disciplinary  investigations 
and  in  determining  the  action  to  be  taken  as  a  result 
thereof. 

9 .  Employee  Health: 

(a)  Supervises  the  health  service  facilities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  . 

(b)  Provides  treatment  of  on-the-job  illnesses  requiring 
emergen cy  at t  enti on . 

(c)  Assists  in  the  conduct  of  employee  health  education. 
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(d)  Advises  with  employees  on-  health  matters  and  instructs 
employees  injured  in  line  of  duty  regarding  compensa¬ 
tion  rights,  report  requirement's  and  procedures. 

(a)  Conducts  health  examinations  as  necessary. 

The  work  of  the  Office  is  performed  through  seven  functional  divi¬ 
sions.  Each  division  is  responsible  to  the  Director  for  the 
efficient  carrying  out  of  the  functions  and  responsibilities  in  its 
particular  field  of  work. 

Examples  of  recent  developments:. 

Personnel  policies  and  procedures  were  adjusted  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  new  laws,  executive  orders,  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circulars  and  other 
regulatory  directives,  as  well  as  Comptroller  General  Decisions. 

The  following  are  some  examples  involving  special  significance  in 
their  personnel  phases  with  which  the  Office  has  had  to  be  concerned 
recently: 

1.  Public  Law  20b,  81st  Congress':  Authorizes  payment  of 
overtime  to  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for 
overtime  duty  performed  at  establishments  which  prepare 
virus,  serum,  or  toxin. 

2.  Public  Law  268,  81st  Congress:  Amends  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  by  reducing  compensation  limitation  of 
members  of  Board  of  Directors  from  $100  to  $50  a  day; 
authorizes  the  appoixitment  and  compensation  of  personnel 
paid  by  the  hour,  day,  or  month  and  county  crop  insurance 
committeemen  xvithout  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or 
the  Classification  Act. 

3.  Public  Law  357 j  81st  Congress:  Increases  benefits  under 
Employees  Compensation  Act,  by  providing,  compensation  for 
first  three  days  if  disability  exceeds  21  days,  also 
provides  for  monthly  compensation  of  66  2/3  of  monthly  pay 
for  total  disability  .and  66  2/3  of  difference  between 
monthly  pay  and  monthly  wage-earning  capacity  for  partial 

..  disability;  additional  8  1/3/  for -dependents;  raises  monthly 
limit  to  $525.  Provides  for ; additional  compensation  for 
losses  of  members  or  functions  of  body.  Increases  death 
benefits,-  attendance  allowance,  burial  expenses;  authorizes 
safety  program. 


4.  Executive  Order  10080,  enabling  certain  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  acquire  a  competitive  Civil  Service 
status. 
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5.  Public  Law  3 59 j  81st  Congress:  Increases  the  rate  of 
basic  compensation  of  the  heads  of  departments,  their 
under-secretaries  and  assistant  secretaries  to  $22,500, 
$17,500,  and  $15,000  respectively.  Also  increased 
compensation  of  heads  of  REA  and  PM  to  $15,000  and  heads 
of  FCA,  FS,  FHA,  FCIC,  and  SC3  to  $14,000. 

6.  Executive  Order  10072,  to  provide  for  continuing  action  to 
improve  the  Management  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government. 

7.  Public  Law  425,  81st  Congress:  Amends  Civil  Service  Act 
to  provide  that  every  application  for  examination  for 
appointment  in  departmental  service  shall  be  accompanied 
by  certificate  of  officer  of  county  and  State  of  which 
applicant  claims  to  be  a  citizen  or  statement  under  oath 
setting  forth  his  legal  voting  residence  for  one  year 
next  preceding  application  accompanied  by  letters  of  three 
citizens  of  State  corroborating  such  statement. 

8.  Public  Law  429,  81st  Congress:  Amends  Classification  Act 
by  substituting  General  Schedule  for  Professional,  Sub¬ 
professional,  and  Clerical,  Administrative,  and  Fiscal 
services.;  increases  compensation,  provides  for  longevity 
increases,  and  for  awards  for  efficiency  and  economy  in 
Government  operations.  Delegates  to  departments  and 
agencies  authority  to  classify  positions  in  accordance 
wish  Civil  Service  Commission  specifications  up  to  and 
including  GS-15,  subject  to  post  audit  by  Commission. 

9.  Public  Law  393,  81st  Congress:  Amends  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  and  among  other  things  requires  a  minimum  wage 
of  75  cents  per  hour.  The  Department  has  administratively 
adopted  this  minimum  wage  rate. 

10.  Public  Laws  98,  123,  212,  235,  267,  310,  320,  233  and  316, 

81st  Congress,  amending  the  Retirement  Act  and  leave  laws. 

(3)  Budgetary  and  Financial  Administration  and  Service. 

Current  Activities;  The  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance,  as  a  staff 
office  of  the  Secretary,  exercises  general  direction  and  provides 
leadership  and  coordination  of  the  budgetary,  fiscal,  procurement  and 
management  of  operating  and  administrative  supplies  and  equipment, 
and  related  activities  of  the  Department.  Examples  of  problems  on 
which  work  is  now  being  done,  and  with  which  the  Office  must  deal 
constantly,  include  2 

(a)  Further  development  and  improvement  of  methods,  instruc¬ 
tions  and  policies  to  simplify  and  improve  the  effective¬ 
ness,  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  departmental 
budgetary  administration.  The  continuing  leadership  over 
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the  past  many  years  by.  the  Office  in  this  field  was 
given  impetus-  and  increased  significance  by  the  recogni¬ 
tion  given  by  the  Hoover  Commission  of  the  over-all 
management  values  in  effective  program  "performance 
budgets,"  the  principal  elements  of  which  are  being- 
adopted  for  Government-wide  application. 

(b)  Development  of  improved  and  modernized  techniques  and 
procedures  to  implement  the  joint  (GAG-Treasury-Budget ) 
program  for  improving  accounting  systems.  This  under¬ 
taking  represents  a  highly  significant  improvement  toward 
a  more  effective  adaptation  of  accounting  and  related 
fiscal  activities  to  the  specific  needs  of  management. 

The  program  contemplates  that  within  the  framework  of 
broad  accounting  policies,  individual  accounting  systems 
will  be  developed  which  will  be  responsive  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  needs  of  each  individual  agency. 

(c)  Continuous  review,  study  and  development  of  reporting 
methods  and  techniques  directed  toward  improvement  in  the 
form,  content  and  usefulness  of  financial  reports. 

(d)  Formulation  and  application  of  improved  techniques  and 
procedures  relating  to  property  and  supply  management 
activities.  The  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (P.  L.  152  -  81st  Congress)  was  the 
most  important  forward  step  in  this  field  in  many  years. 

The  Office  actively  participated  in  the  development  of 
certain  phases  of  this  legislation  and  now  is  concerned 
with  appropriate  administrative  implementation  of  its 
provisions . 

The  effective  solution  of  these  problems  requires  technical  competence 
and  a  broad  appreciation  and  understanding  of  Department  and  related 
governmental  policies  and  programs,  as  well  as  close  cooperation 
with  other  technical  and.  program  agencies  concerned  with  these 
matters . 

The  work  of  the  Office  is  performed  through  eight  functional  divisions 
and  a  small  staff  of  budget  and  fiscal  examiners  who  keep  in  direct, 
day-to-day  touch  with  the  work  of  the  principal  operating  or  program 
agencies  of  the  Department.  Along  functional  lines,  the  Office  is 
primarily  responsible-  for: 

Policies  and  procedures:  Formulation  and  promulgation  of  over-all 
departmental  policies  and  procedures  relating  to. the  foregoing 
activities.  This  includes  the  refinement  of  existing  budgetary, 
fiscal  and  related  policies  and  procedures,  the  development  of  new 
methods  and  techniques  to  meet  particular  Department  program  needs, 
and  the  fostering  of  administrative  and  program  management  improve¬ 
ments  through  staff  liaison  and  cooperation' with  agencies  of  the 
Department  and  with  other  governmental  agencies  concerned. 
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Budget  formulation  and  presentation,  and  management  of  funds,  involv¬ 
ing  the  supervision  and  coordination  of: 

(a)  The  formulation,  preparation  and  presentation  of  budget 
estimates  and  supporting  justifications,  including  the 
review,  analysis  and  evaluation  of  agency  estimates,  the 
preparation  of  budgetary  and  statistical  statements,  etc., 
relating  thereto,  and  the  presentation  of  the  estimates 
to  the  Budget  Bureau  and  Appropriation  Committee#  of 
Congress . 

(b)  The  allotment  and  apportionment  of  funds  and  current 
obligation  reports  thereon,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  management  of  the  expenditure  of  funds,  consistent 
with  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  made  available. 

(c)  Fiscal  and  accounting  functions,  including  the  review  of 
agency  fund  accounting  systems  and  reports  to  ascertain 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations  and  to 
facilitate  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  improved 
fiscal  and  accounting  standards;  technical  assistance  to 
agencies  in  developing  charts  of  accounts  and  accounting 
methods  adapted  to  their  particular  needs;  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  implementation  of  Comptroller  General  Decisions, 
Budget-Treasury  and  GAG  instructions  and  regulations; 

and  the  maintenance  of  summary  control  accounts  on  funds 
made  available  for  expenditure  by  the  Department . 

(d)  Auditing  activities,  involving  guidance  and  consultation 
with  departmental  agencies  in  developing  policies, 
methods,  standards  and  scope  of  internal  audit  programs, 
including  programs  relating  to  both  government  and 
commercial  type  audits  of  the  financial  activities  of  the 
various  agencies  and  corporations  within  the  Department. 

(3)  Budgetary  and  financial  reporting,  involving  the  formula¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  a  comprehensive  and  integrated 
system  of  financial  and  budgetary  reporting'  within  the 
■Department;  the  review  and  analysis  of  agency  reports  to 
determine  completeness,  interpret ability,  timeliness, 
etc.;  the  preparation  of  regular  consolidated  and  special 
financial  and  statistical  statements  covering  all  fiscal 
operations  of  the  Department,  including  capital, 
appropriated,  and  other  funas;  the  development  of 
standards  for  effective  and  useful  financial  and  budgetary 
reports;  and  advice  to  the  agencies  to  facilitate  use  of 
financial,  budgetary,  and  related  operating  statements. 


Procurement  and  supply  activities  such  as  the  acquisition,  storage, 
effective  utilization  and  disposition  of  administrative  and  operating 
supplies  and  equipment,  and  the  formulation  and  promulgation  of 
policies  and  procedures  relating  thereto,  including  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  delegations  of  procurement  and  sales  authorities. 
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Program  review,  consisting  of  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
budgetary,  financial,  and  legislative  aspects  of  program  proposals 
and  program  operations  in  order  to  determine  the  budgetary  and  fiscal 
requirements  and  implications  of  such  proposals  and  operations. 

Legislative  reporting,  and  the  review  and  clearance  of  legislative 
proposals;  coordination  of  the  preparation  and  submission  of  legisla- 
'  five  reports  tp  the  Committees  of  Congress  and  the  Budget  Bureau; 
and  providing  legislative  information  to  departmental  and  agency 
officials  in  connection  with  bills  and  resolutions  relating  to 
agriculture,  etc. 

Fiscal  management,  involving  a  wide  range  of  budgetary,  fiscal,  and 
administrative  problems,  such  as  the  development  of  improved  and 
simplified  operating  methods,  procedures',  administrative  regulations 
and  requirements,  and  operating  instructions  and  controls;  management 
improvements;  measures  of  economy  and  efficiency;  and  the  design, 
management  and  control  of  administrative  and  program  forms.  This 
function  is  carried  on  in  close  cooperation  with  other  staff  offices 
and  governmental  agencies . 

Liaison:  The  Office  services  as  the  central  point  of  contact  for  the 
Department  on  budgetary,  fiscal,  procurement,  legislative  and  related 
matters  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  General  Accounting  Office, 
Treasury  Department,  General  Services  Administration  and  others.  It 
also  provides  liaison  with  Congressional  Committees  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  and  with  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

(4)  General  Operations. 

In  a  continuing  effort  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  Office  of 
Plant  and  Operations  (General  Operations)  in  its  performance  of 
assigned  functions,  including  both  staff  and  operating,  the  Office 
was  reorganized  in  part  during  the  fiscal  year  1949*  The  reorganiza¬ 
tion  provides  for  five  divisions,  viz..  Technical  Services  Division, 
Records  Administration  Division,  Real  Estate  Division,  Service 
Operations  Division,  and  Administrative  Services  Division. 

Records  administration.  The  program  of  this  Division  is  devoted  to 
discharging  the  responsibilities  -of  the  Office  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  an  active  and  continuing  departmental  program  for  the 
effective  management  and  disposition  of  records,  as  required  by 
Executive  Order  97$4‘  In  this  connection,  the  Hoover  Commission  Task 
Force  on  Records  Management  reported:  "There  are  extraordinarily 
effective  records  management  programs  in  a  few  agencies  of  the. 

Federal  Government  . . .  Outstanding  are  the  Department  of  the 

Navy,  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  ’Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  and  the  Departments  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  ......... 
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Notwithstanding  this  and  other  complimentary  references  in  the  Task 
Force  report,  much  remains  to  be  done  about  the  tons  of  record 
material  which  have  accumulated  during  the  eighty-seven  years  of 
this  Department's  existence  and  which  continue  to  accumulate  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  175? 000  linear  feet  yearly.  This  annual 
accretion  would  fill  approximately  22,000  four-drawer  file  cabinets. 
Reports  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  indicate  that  144? 114  linear  feet 
of  obsolete  records  were  disposed  of  by  agencies  of  the  Department. 

The  Division's  staff  has  collaborated  with  many  agencies  of  the 
Department  in  the  development  and  planning  of  records  management 
programs,  including  the  installing  of  procedures,  and  disposing  of 
valueless  papers.  Thus  far,  the  program  has  primarily  been  directed 
to  the  situation  in  Washington.  It  has  been  possible  to  do  only  a 
very  limited  amount  of  work  in  the  field. 

With  the  creation  of  the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
importance  of  records  management  has  been  given  greater  emphasis  in 
Government.  The  organization  of  the  Records  Administration 
Division  provides  a  means  for  implementation  of  the  Government 
records  program  in  the  Department  and  for  greater  acceleration  in 
the  development  of  agency  records  management  programs.  The  staff 
of  the  Division  also  participates  in  the  Inter-Agency  Records 
Administration  Conference,  whose  purpose  is  to  promote  and  improve 
records  management  programs  in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Agriculture  Records  Depository,  a  facility  for  the  storage  of 
inactive  and  semi-active  records,  which  is  located  in  the  attic  of 
the  Couth  Agriculture  Building,  is  being  used  effectively  by  the 
agencies  of  the  Department  for  the  temporary  storage  of  transitory 
records.  The  establishment  of  this  facility  has  resulted  in  sub¬ 
stantial  economies  by  removing  accumulations  of  papers  from  valuable 
office  space  to  a  convenient  and  economical  centralized  location 
pending  their  disposal. 

Housing  the  Department's  activities.  The  Real  Estate  Division  is 
responsible  for  general  direction  and  staff  leadership  in  the 
housing  of  the  Department's  activities.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
occupies  1,520,528  square  feet  of  space  in  Federally-owned  buildings 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  3,978,866  square  feet  of  space  in  Federal 
buildings  outside  txhe  District  of  Columbia.  In  addition,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  occupies  4? 461, 787  square  feet  of  rented  space  outside  of 
Washington  and  approximately  995? 295  square  feet  of  rent-free  space 
in  court  houses  and  other  non-Federal  buildings  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Office  has  been  successful  in  holding  the  gains  of  recent  years 
of  space  consolidation  in  Washington  in  spite  of  continued  needs  by 
Department  agencies  for  increased  square  footage.  All  of  the 
Department's  agencies  in  Washington,  except  a  few  warehouse  and 
storage  activities,  are  now  housed  in  the  Agriculture  group  of 
Federally-owned  buildings. 
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Since  the  close  of  the  war  increased  attention  has  been  given  to 
planning  improvements  and  repairs  to  Department -owned  buildings  in 
the  field.  Inspections  and  recommendations  for  renovations  are 
being  made  by  the  Division’s  engineers  with  increasing  frequency. 
Collaboration  with  the  Public  Buildings  Service  in  planning  for 
space  requirements  in  future  Federal  buildings  has  been  intensi¬ 
fied. 

All  agencies  of  the  Department  are  required  to  consult  with  and 
clear  through  the  Real  Estate  Division  proposals  involving  building 
construction  or  structural  improvements  prior  to  the  submis-sion  of 
requests  for  funds.  The-  Division  is  in  this  way  able  to  render 
considerable  assistance  to  the  agencies  in  the  planning  of  construc¬ 
tion  programs  and  to  recommend  the  best  sources  of  design  and 
construction  talent  in  the  Government  service. 

Service  operations.  The  newly-formed  Service  Operations  Division 
represents  the  re-gro.uping,  in  a  single  organizational  unit,  of  the 
former  Photographic  and  Duplicating  Services  Division,  Central  . 

Supply  Division,  Motor  Transport  Division,  and  portions  (telegraph 
and  telephone  section:and  Department  post. office)  of  the  former 
Communications  Division. 

The  new  division  incorporates  under  the  direction  of  a  single 
divisional  head,  all  of  the  Department -wide  service  operations 
rendered  by  the  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations,  as  distinguished 
from  the  .-more  localized  services  rendered  to  the  staff  offices 
comprising  the  overall  Office  of  the -Secretary  by -the  Administrative 
Services  Division.  The  concentration  of  responsibilities  in  one 
administrative  grouping  has  eliminated  duplication  of  effort, 
increased  operating  efficiency,  and  made  possible  some  reduction  in 
staff. 

The  heading  "General  Operations"  also  embraces  the  furnishing  of 
technical  engineering  advice  connected  with  the  selection  and 
utilization  of  scientific,  construction,  photographic,  and  auto¬ 
motive  equipment,  coordination  of  the  Department's  aerial 
photography  and  mapping  operations,  and  the  performance  of  a  wide 
variety  of  necessary  "housekeeping"  functions,  such  as  operating 
the  central  Departmental  telephone  switchboard  and  telegraph 
office,  handling  the  Department's  mail,  and  furnishing  central 
storeroom  and  supply  service,  photographic  and  duplicating  service, 
and  motor  transport  service. 

( 5 )  Hearing  Examiners. 

The  Office  of  Hearing  Examiners  was  established  December  9*  1946,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  compliance  with  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1001  et  seq.)  Examiners  hold  quasi¬ 
legislative  hearings  when  called  on  to  do  so  by  the  administrative 
agencies  of  the  Department  and  quasi- judicial  hearings  on  disciplinary 
complaints  filed  by  the  Department  against  individuals  and  on 
petitions  filed  by  private  parties  asking  relief  from  some  action  of 
the  Department  or  its  agencies. 
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In  general,  the  examiners  make  reports,  recommend  decisions,  and 
perform  such  related  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  and  the  statutory  provisions,  regulations,  and  rules 
of  practice  applicable  to  various  matters  under  their  jurisdiction. 

In  accordance  with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  administrative 
hearings  are,  with  few  exceptions,  held  outside  Washington,  D.  G. 
Hearings  have  been  held  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  agreement 
Act  of  1937,  the  Packers  and  Stock-yards  Act,  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act,  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  the  Sugar  act  of 
1937,  -  and.  the  Anti-Hog  Cholera. Serum  and  Hog-Cholera  Virus  Act  of 
1935.  During  the  past  year,  4  new  marketing  orders  have  been  put 
into  effect  making  a  total  of  55  effective  orders.  Hearings  have  been 
held  on  4  other  proposed  orders  not  yet  made  effective. 

STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENT 


Item 

Obligations, 

1949 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1950 

Estimated 
obligations , 

■  1951 

Research  and  Marketing  Act, 
Department  of  Agriculture 
(Allotment  to  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture): 

Eor  budgetary  and  accounting 
services  rendered  in  connection 
with  the  Research  and  Market¬ 
ing  Act  of  1946  . 

$14,895 

$12,400 

$10,500 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENT 

14,895 

12,400 

10 , 500 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  estimates  for  1951  provide  for  a  continuation  of  the  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  the  1950  -kct  for  the  normal  replacement  of  one  of  the  automo¬ 
biles  assigned' to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  for  such  contingencies 
as  the  damage  beyond  repair  of  one  of  the  cars  used  for  the  official 
transportation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  assistants. 


i 
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( b )  Working  Capi tal  Fund.,  Department  of  Agriculture 

4 

The  working  capital  fund  i  s  a.  "no-year"  operating  fund  of  '400,000  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  1944  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  to  pay  the  operating 
costs  of  certain  centralized  service  organizations  pending  receipt  of 
reimbursements  for  such  costs  from  the  bureaus  and  agencies  provided  with 
the  services.  The  integrity  of  the  original  appropriation  is  maintained 
from  year  to  year  by  means  of  these  reimbursements,  and  an  appropriation 
in  1951  is,  therefore  unnecessary. 

Statements  reflecting  assets  and  liabilities,  income  and  expenses,  and 
reimbursements  of  the  working  capital  fund  as  of  June  JO,  19^9 .  are 
printed  in  the  Budget  schedules  and  in  the  Subcommittee  Print  for  the 
fiscal  year  1951. 


/ 
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RESEARCH  ARE  MARKETING-  ACT  OE  1946 
Purpose  Statement 

The  Research  arid.  Marketing  Act  of  1946  provides  for  expansion  of  research 
and  marketing  services  in  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  the  Cooperative  State  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Services,  the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Bureaus  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  and  other  public  and  private  agencies  are  cooperating  in  solving  agri¬ 
cultural  problems,  with  enphasis  on  more  effective  marketing  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  establish  a  national  advisory  committee  of 
eleven  members,  six  of  whom  are  to  represent  producers  of  their  organiza¬ 
tions,  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  and  other  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Department  concerning  research  and  service  work  authorized  by  the  Act,  and 
to  assist  in  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  producers,  farm  organizations , 
industry  groups,  and  Federal  and  State  agencies.  The  Act  also  provides  for 
the  establishment,  by  the  Secretary,  of  appropriate  committees  including 
representatives  of  producers,  industry,  government,  and  science,  to  assist 
in  eff ectuating  specific  research  and  service  programs.  Committees  have 
been  established  under  this  authority  to  advise  the  Department  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  agricultural  commodities  and  in  functional  or  .cross-commodity  areas 
such  as  cold  storage,  foreign  tra.de,  and  transportation. 

1 .  Payments  to  Stales  for  research  at  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

(Section  9(b)'  of  the  Act)  Grants  are  male  to  Stales  for  research 

into  the  basic  laws  and  principles  relating  to  Agriculture  in  its 
broadest  aspects  by  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
Seventy-two  percent  of  the  payments  are  made  in  accordance  with  a 
formula  in  the  basic  act  which  takes  into  consideration  rural  and 
farm  population  and  the  need  for  research  in  small  Steles.  These 
payments  must  be  matched  by  State  funds.  Twenty-five  percent  is 
paid  to  the  States  for  carrying  on  regional  cooperative  research 
projects  involving  two  or  more  States  working  together  on  problems 
of  common  interest.  Most  of  the  research  under  this  Section  is 
cooperative  with  research  agencies  of  the  Department.  Three  per¬ 
cent  is  made  available  to  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  for  administration  of  research  under  this 
section.  The  regional  cooperative  research  projects  are  recommended 
by  a  committee  of  nine  persons  elected  by  and  representing  the  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  are  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Utilization  research  on  agricultural  commodities.  (Section  10(a)) 
Research  aims  at  developing  new  and  expanded  uses  for  agricultural 
products  and  is  conducted  by  agencies  of  the  Department  and  by 
public  or  private  organizations  or  individuals  under  special  con¬ 
tracting  authority. 

3*  Research  other  than  utilization.  (Section  10(b))  All  work  under¬ 
taken  by  agencies  of  the  Department  with  these  funds  is  carried  on 
in  cooperation  with  Stole  agricultural  experiment  stations  or  with 
agencies  mutually  agreeable  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  experiment  stations.  The  research  is  concerned  primarily  with 
production  problems  and  regional  marketing  problems. 
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4.  Marketing  research  pnd  services.  (Title  II)  This  activityprovid.es 
for  research,  service,  and  educational  work  in  marketing.  Funds  are 
allotted  directly  to  agencies  of  the  Department  for  specified 
projects,  or  to  State  agencies  on  a  matching-fund  basis  for  carrying 
on  projects  under  cooperative  agreements,  and  are  used  under  contract 
or  cooperative  agreements  with  public  or  private  agencies,  institu¬ 
tions,  organizations,  dr  individuals. 

This  appropriation  is  administered  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  funds  are  allotted  to  those  agencies  of  the  Department  which  are 
best  adapted  to  carrying  out  the  necessary  research  and  service  work. 

Budget 

Estimated.,  estimate, 

1950  1951 

Appropriated  funds  $19,175>000  $19,290,000 


t* 
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Appropriation  Act,  1950  .  $19,000,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental,  1950  .  175  <000 

Base  for  1951  . . . . . .  19,175,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . ... . . ....  «■ . . ... .  19 . 290 . 000 

Increase  (to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951,  pay 
adjustments  under  Public  law  429  which  were  in  effect 
for  only  a  part  of  fiscal  year  1950)  .  +115,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Costs  Adjustment) 


Project 

1949 

1950 

(estimated) 

Increase 
P.L.,  429- 
Ad  justment 

1951 

(estimated) 

1.  Title  I,  Sec.  9  - 
Payments  to  States  for 
■  research  at  agricultural 
exnerirnent  stations  . . . 

$3,231,945 

$5,000,000 

$5,000,000 

2.  Title  I,  Sec.  10(a)  - 

Utilization  research  on 
‘agricultural  commodities  .. 

3,735,436 

••  5,060,900 

+■$56,100 

5,117,000 

3.  Title  I,  Sec.  10(b)  - 
Research  other  than 
utilization  . . 

1,912,988 

3,046,500 

+24,500 

3,071,000 

4.  Title  II  -  Marketing 

research  and  services  . 

4,675,894 

6,067,600 

+34,400 

6,102, 000 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs,  • 

(290,000) 

Public  Lav;  429  . . . 

Unobligated .  balance . . 

280,139 

(175,000) 

(+115,000) 

Total  available  (as  reflect¬ 
ed  in  budget  schedules)  . . 

13,836,402 

19,175,000 

+11 5”.  000 

19,290,000 

Transferred  in  1950  estimates 
to.  "Research  on  Agricultural 

•  *  • 

l 

^Problems  of  Alaska,  Depart¬ 
ment.  of  Agriculture"” . 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment 
•supplemental . ' . . 

•  +13,598 

-175,000 

Total  appropriation  or' 

•f 

estimate  .......... . 

13,850,000 

19.000.000 

OBLIGATIONS  BY  FINANCIAL  PROJECTS 
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EXPLANATION  OF  .CHANGES  IN  FINANCIAL  PROJECT  ESTIMATES, 

1951  COMP ABED  WITH  1950 

General:  A  complete  examination  was  made  of  all  projects  currently  operat¬ 
ing  in  1950  to  ascertain  the  adjustments  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
research  program  in  1951°  In  each  instance  where  work  is  scheduled  for 
completion  withih  the  cur'feht  •  fiscal  yea?,  or  where  only  a  small  portion 
of  a  project  remains  to  he  completed  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  budget 
has  taken  into  account  such  adjustments,  and  provides  more  adequate 
siipport  for  other  going  projects  or  makes  provision  for  a  few  new  proj¬ 
ects  that  are  urgently  needed,, 

Owing  to  the  wide  range  of  activity  conducted  pursuant  to  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  and  the  varying  rates  of  progress  experienced  with 
different  parts  of  the  program,  the  review  of  financial  requirements 
by  projects  is  a. continuous  process,,  .  The  commodity  apd.  functional  ad¬ 
visory  committees  upon  which  much  reliance  is  placed  for  guidance  in 
conducting  the  program,  are  meeting  during  the  next  three  months  to  .p 

review  what  has  been  accomplished  in  response  to  their  recommendations. 

In  the  light  of  these  reviews,  as  well  as  additional  progress  reports 
forthcoming  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1950,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  further  adjustments  in  individual  work  project  budgets. 

Such  adjustments  are  not  expected  to  be  large,  but  the  flexibility  they 
afford  is  important  to  take  advantage  of  favorable  opportunities  that 
may  arise  for  productive  work  as  the  research  develops  or  as  new 
problems  confront  the  industry. 

The  amounts  shown  for  the  financial  projects  are  net  after  making  some 
adjustments  within  each,  and  after  making,  pro vi si on  for  pay  act  in¬ 
creases  authorized  under  P.  L.  429<>  Exclusive  of  (a.)  adjustments  in 
the  administrative  expense  funds  (which  would  provide  on  a  full  year 
basis  for  work  in  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  related  to  contracts 
under  Section  10(a)  and  Title  I-I ),  and  (b)  adjustments  in  individual 
contract  proposals  (which  are  not  detailed  here  because  of  pending  and  ^ 
future  contract  negotiations),  the  principal  changes  in  the  proposed 
use  of  funds  are  as  follows  (a  more  detailed  explanation- of  the  adjust¬ 
ments  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1951  will  be  found  in  the  justifications 
of  the  respective  bureaus  receiving  allotments  from  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act  appropriation): 

Section  10 (a) ,  Utilization  Research:  The  principal  adjustment  -under  this 
section  is  to  strengthen  the  important  work  on  new  and  extended  uses 
for  fats  and  oils  and  by-products  thereof.  This  adjustment  is  made 
possible  by  the  application  of  savings  accruing  through  the  completion 
of  \irork  started  in  earlier  years. 

Section  10 (b),  Research  other  than  Utilization:  The  completion  of  work 
in  the  first  two  financial  projects  will  permit  additional  urgently 
needed  work  related  to  the  use  of  labor-saving  electrical  equipment 
in  the  home  and  on  the  farm,  and  also  aid  in  strengthening  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  participation  in  regional  marketing  problems  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 
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Title  II,  Marketing  Research  and  Services:  The  principal  changes  in  the 
financial  project  estimates  reflect  a  greater  emphasis  on  (a)  research 
pertaining  to  costs  and  margins  (or  price  spreads  between  producer  and 
consumer)  in  their  relation  to  the  marketing  services  performed,  Ob) 
research  deeding  with  transportation,  especially  on  improving  services 
and  on  the  economic  effect  of  higher  rates  and  costs  on  agriculture, 

(c)  contract  work,  and  (d)  new  work  on  the  marketing  of  grass  and 
legume  seeds,  which  is  believed  important  to  foster  the  shift  toward 
grassland  agriculture.  These  changes,  each  of  which  has  been  highly 
recommended  to  improve  the  program,  would  be  financed  with  funds 
derived  from  the  following  sources:  (a)  completion  of  a  number  of 
small  short-time  projects  and  the  elimination  or  completion  of  certain 
short-time  phases  of  other  projects,  (b)  the  completion  of  exploratory 
and  experimental  phases  on  two  marketing  service  projects  (the  1951 
estimates  for  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  include 
funds  for  continuing  the  work,  as  a  regular  service). 


:  CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

'The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the -language • of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;-  deleted- matter  enclosed  in  brackets) 

To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  August  l4,  1946,  as  amended  *** 

1  In  all,  [$19,000,000  of  which  not  less  than  $45,000  shall  be 
available  for  work  under  Title  II  for  the  development  of  new 
and  expanded  market  outlets  for  oilseeds,  fats  and  oils  and 
their  products ,- and  not  less  than  $180,000  shall  be  used  under 
section  10  (a)  for  additional  research  on  fats  and  oils,  of 
which  latter  sum  not  less  than  $45,000  may  be  used  for  con¬ 
tracts  with  public  or  private  agencies  as  authorized  by  the 
said  Act  of  August  l4,  1946]  $19 ,290 ,000-  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used  for  beginning  con- 

2  struction  of  any  building  costing  in  excess  of  $15,000,  ex¬ 
cept  that  a  poultry  breeding  house  may  be  constructed  at 
Purdue  University  at  a-  cost  to  this  appropriation  of  not  to 
exceed  $29 >000 :  Provided  further,  That  the  Secretary  may 
make  available  to  any  bureau,  office,  or  agency  of  the  De¬ 
partment  such  amounts  from  this  appropriation  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  for  which  it  is  made 
(but  amounts  made  available  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Office  of  the  Solicitor,  and  Office  of  Information  shall  not 

3  exceed  those  which  the  [Director  of  the]  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
after  a  hearing  thereon  with  representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  shall  determine),  and  any  such  amounts  shall  be  in 
addition  to  amounts  transferred  or  otherwise  made  available 

to  other  appropriation  items  of  the  Department:  *  *  * 

The  first  change  proposes  the  deletion  of  language  inserted  in  the  1950 
Agricultural.  Appropriation  Act  making  not  less  than  $45,000  available 
for  work  under  Title  II  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  for  the  devel 
opment  of  new  and  expanded  market  outlets  for  oilseeds,  fats,  and  oils 
and  their  products,  and  not  less  than  $180,000  under  section  10  (a)  for 
additional  research  on  fats  and  oils.  The  1991  estimates  contemplate 
continuation  of  the  additional  research  contemplated  by  the  language  of 
the  1950  Appropriation  Act,  and  retention  of  the  language  is  therefore 
no  longer  necessary. 

The  second  change  in  language  would  provide  authority  for  construction 
in  1951  of  a  poultry  breeding  house  at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  as  a  part  of  the  total  building  program  planned  in  connection 
with  the  cooperative  regional  poultry  breeding  project  for  the  Forth 
Central  region  which  has  been  initiated  at  that  location  (primarily 
for  development  of  inbred  lines  to  provide  hybrid  poultry) . 

The  third  change  in  language  deletes  the  words  "Director  of  the"  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  sim> lifying  ^nd  shortening  the  wording  of  this  item 
This  change  will  not  affect  the  administrative  control  or  authority 
delegated  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM. 

The  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946  provides  for  expansion  of  research 
and  marketing  services  in  which  the  Department,  of  Agriculture,  the  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  the  Cooperative  State  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Services,  the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Bureaus  of 
Markets,  and  other  public  and  private  agencies  are  cooperating  in  solving 
agricultural  problems,  with  relatively  more  emphasis  on' more  effective 
marketing  of  agricultural  commodities.  Initial  work  under  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  was  begun  in  the  fiscal  year  1948. 

As  of  July  30,  1949,  the  administration  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act 
was  transferred  to  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration.  This  action 
was  taken  pursuant  to  Secretary's  Memorandum  No.  1237,  of  July  29,  1949. 
Effective  coordination  of  Research  and  Marketing  Act  projects  with  other 
activities  of  the  Department  will  continue  to'  be  realized  under  regula¬ 
tions  and  procedures  previously  in  effect  and  such  modifications  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  appropriate . 


Status  of  Appropriations  and  Authorizations 
(In  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


5 Utilize- 

(Research 

Marketing 

Fiscal  Year 

Payments 

tion 

(other  than 

Research 

Total 

i,o  States 

(Research 

(Utilization 

and  services 

(Sec .  9) 

(Sec. 10(a) ) 

((Sec. 10(b)) 

(Title  II) 

# 

• 

Authorizations 

1st  year 

$  2,500 

$  3,000 

;•$  1,500 

%  2,500 

$  9,500 

2nd  year 

5,000 

6,000  t  3,000 

5,000 

19,000 

3rd  year  10,000 

9,000 

4,500 

10,000 

33,500 

4th  year 

15,000 

(  12,000 

6,000 

15,000 

48,000 

5th  year 

20,000 

*  15,000 

a / 

20,000 

61,000 

Succeeding 

• 

years 

a/ 

a/ 

a / 

a / 

a / 

Appropr: 

.ations 

1948 

2,500 

3,000 

1,500 

2,000 

9,000 

1949 

3,250 

3,900 

1,950 

4,750 

13,850 

1950 

5,000 

5,000 

3,000 

6,000 

19,000 

1951 

Estimated 

5,000 

5,117 

3,071 

6,102 

19,290 

a /  Appropriations  authorized  in  such  amounts  as  Congress 
may  deem  necessary. 


Research  at  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 


Program  at  State  Stations  (Section  9 ) »  Funds  appropriated  under  Section 
"9  of  Title  I  are  granted  to  States  for 'research  by  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations .  Seventy-two  percent  of  the  appropriation'  is  paid 
to -the  States,  Territories  and  Puerto  Rico  on  a  matching  basis  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  formulas  laid  down. in  the  basic  act.  Twenty-five  percent  is 
paid  to  the  States  for  carrying  on  regional  cooperative  research  projects 
involving  two  or  more  States .  Much  of  the  research  is  cooperative  with 
research  agencies  of  the  Department »  The  broad  field  of  research  under¬ 
taken  by  the  State  Experiment  Stations  includes  work  on  agricultural 
economics  and  rural  life  studies;  agricultural  engineering;  animal  indus- 
■try;  field  crops;  farm  forestry;  horticulture;  new  crops;  soils  and 
■plant  nutrition;  plant  diseases;  insects;  weed  control;  human  nutritioh 
and  home  economics;  basic  biological  and  chemical  investigations; 
research  planning  and  techniques c 

The  research  program  of  the  stations  under  Section  9,  therefore,  includes 
(l)  cooperative  regional  research  by  groups  of  experiment  stations  on 
problems  that  concern  the  agriculture  of  two  or  more  States,  and  (2) 
research  by  the  separate  stations  on  problems  of  more  immediate  concern 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  individual  States® 

The  program  of  research  initiated  by  the'  State  agricultural -experiment, 
stations  with  funds  Appropriated  for  1948  was  extended  and  Strengthened 
under  the  increase  of  $750,000  provided  for  194$«  The  distribution  of 
funds  appropriated  \inder  Section  9  during  fiscal- ybarb  1949  and  1950  is 
indicated  in  Table  1  which  follows  'the  list  of  selected  research  results® 

Although  the  primary  support  of  the*  cooperative  regional  research  pro¬ 
gram  is  derived  -from  allotments  from  the  regional  research  'fund,  this 
support  has  been-  supplemented  by  other  Federal-grant  funds  ‘available  to 
the-  stations  and  by  funds  derived  from  non-Fcderal  sources,'  chiefly  from 
Sta-te  appropriations'®  Approximately  one-half  of  the  funds  inade  avail¬ 
able  tb  the  States  from  Section  9  have  been  u-sed;  for  the  regional  re¬ 
search  program.  The:  commodity  distribution  of  research  und'er  regional 
projects  is  indicated  in  the  following  summary. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


The  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946  provides  for  expansion  of  research 
and  marketing  services  in  which  the.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  the  Cooperative'  State  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Services,  the  State  Department's  of  Agriculture  and  Bureaus  of 
Markets,  and  other  public  and  private  agencies  are  cooperating  in  solving 
agricultural  problems,  with  restively  more  emphasis  on  more  effective 
marketing  of  agricultural  commodities.  Initial  work  under  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  was  begirfi  in  the  fiscal  year  1948# 

As  of  July  30,  1949^'the  administration  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act 
was  transferred  tb  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration.  This  action 
was  taken  pursuant  to  Secretaryfs  Memorandum  -Uo.  1237,  of  July  29,  1949# 
Effective  coordination  of  Research  and  Marketing,  Act  projects  with  other 
activities  of  the  Department  will . continue  to  be  realized  under  regula¬ 
tions  arid  procedures  previously  in  effect  and  such  modifications  as  may 
from-  time  to  time  be  appropriate . 
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Status  of ^Appropriations  and  Authorizations 
(In  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Fiscal  Year 

Payments 
to  States 
(Sec.  9) 

:Utiliza-  {Research 

tion  .  '.other  than 

{Research  .  {Utilization 
{(Sec. 10(a))  {(Sec. 10(b)) 

Marketing 
Research 
and  services 
(Title  II) 

Total 

t 

t  0 

Authorizations 

1st  year 

$  2,500 

s 

4  3,000  s$  1,500 

$  2,500 

$  9,500 

2nd  year 

5,000 

6,000  {  3,000 

5,000 

19,000 

3rd  year 

10,000 

9,000  {  4,500 

10,000 

33,500 

4th  year 

15,000 

12,000  :  6,000 

.15,000 

48,000 

5th  year 

20,000 

15,000  :  a/  .  j  20,000 

61,000 

Succeeding 

• 

• 

years 

a/ 

a/  **  a / 

« 

0 

a / 

a / 

• 

0 

Appropriations 

• 

1948 

2,500 

• 

3,000  :  1,500 

2,000 

9,000 

1949 

3,250 

3,900  {  1,950 

4,750 

13,850 

1950 

5,000 

5,000  ;  3,000 

6,000 

19,000 

1951 

0 

0 

"F.  .s't*.  i  m 

s  non 

c  nij-  .  o  nnv- 

-Z.  nm ... 

r\  n  o ClCs 

0 

0 

a/  Appropriations  authorized  in  such  amounts  as  Congress 
may  deem  necessary. 
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Research  at  State  Agricultural'  Experiment  Stations 


Program  at  .State  Stations  (Section  9) »  Funds  appropriated  under  Section 
9-  of  Title  I  'are.  granted  to  States  for  research 'by  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations .  Seventy-two  percent  of  the  appropriation  is  paid 
to  the  States,  Territories  and  Puerto  Rico  on  a  matching  basis'  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  formulas  laid  down  in  the  basic  act  ’  Twenty-five  percent  is 
paid  to  the  States  for  carrying  on  .regional  cooperative .research  projects 
involving  two  or  more  Statens.  Much  of  the  research  is  cooperative  with 
research  agencies  of  the  Department  a  The  broad  field  of  research  under¬ 
taken  by  the  State  Experiment  Stations  includes  work  .on ■ agricultural 
economics  and  rural  life  studies;  agricultural  engineering;  animal  indus¬ 
try;  field  crops;  farm  forestry;  horticulture;  new  crops;  soils  and 
plant  nutrition;  plant  diseases;  insects;  weed  control;  human  nutrition 
and  home  economics;  basic  biological  and  chemical  investigations; 
research  planning  and  techniques. 

The  research  program  of  the  stations  under  Section  9*  therefore,  includes 
(l)  cooperative  regional  research  by  groups  of  experiment  stations  on 
problems  that  concern  the  agriculture  of  two  or  more  States,  and  (2) 
research  by  the  separate  stations  on  problems  of  more  immediate  concern 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  individual  States e 

The  program  of  research  initiated  by  the  State  agricultural  -experiment 
stations:  with  funds  appropriated  for  1943  was  extended  and  strengthened 
under  the  increase  of.  $750,000  provided  for  1949 *  The  distribution  of 
funds  appropriated  under  Section  9  during  fiscal  years  1949. and  1950  is 
indicated  in  Table  I  which  follows  the  list  of  selected  research  results. 

Although  the  primary  support  of  the  -.cooperative  regional  research  pro¬ 
gram,  is  derived  from  allotments  from  the  regional;  research  fund,  this 
support  has  been  supplemented  by  other  Federal— grant  funds  available  to 
the  stations  and  by  funds  derived  from  non— Federal  sources,  'chiefly  from 
State  appropriations  Approximately,  one— half  of  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able.  to  the  States  from  Section  9  have  been  used  for  the  regional  re¬ 
search  program.  The  .commodity  distribution  of  research  under  regional 
projects,  is  indicated,  in  the  following  summary.  '  ■ 


Expenditure  of  Section  9  Funds  by.  Lines  of  Investigation  for  Cooperative 

Regional  Research  . 


Marketing  research 
Cotton 

Fruits  and  vegetables 
Milk  and  dairy  products 
Livestock  and  wool 
Potatoes 

Poultry  and  eggs 
Total  marketing  research 


Research  other  than  marketing 
Cotton  improvement  and 
mechanization 
Foo<is  and  human  nutrition 
Introduction  of  new  plants 
Improvement  of  farm  houses 
and  buildings 

Newcastle  disease  of  poultry 
Beef  cattle  breeding 
Dairy  cattle  breeding 
Poultry  breeding 
Death  losses  in  young  pigs 
Farm  management 
Improvement  of  pastures, 
forage  crops  and  small 
grains 

Soil  management 
‘Weed  control 

,  « 

Total  other  than  marketing 


Total,  Section  9 


l  ‘  t  >  :  jV 


194S; 

Actual 

1949 

Estimate 

1950 

Estimate 

$  27,066 

$  .  67,737 

$ 

63,190 

69,304 

165,666 

'  171,660 

59,257 

110,298 

137,020 

64,539  . 

143,813 

139,990 

.  80,350 

117,115 

119,080 

119,450 

196,372 

220,810 

$419,96*6  ' 

$  801,001 

$ 

851,750 

$130,665 

$  233,930 

$  210,870 

.  143,222  . 

247,705 

•  297,920 

4,008 

73,716 

‘  71,760 

108,640 

210,996 

‘  232,640 

32,002 

67,460 

t  84,800 

14/920 

64,917 

224,190 

23,827 

.  113,347 

169,450 

32,715 

69,328 

117,170 

— 

1,500 

9,500 

— — - 

- — 

,  13  ,.805 

2,000 

33,290 

— 

•  25,078 

27, 500 

— — 

1,800 

10,270 

$489,999 

$1,111,777 

$1,503,165 

$909,965 

$1,912,778 

$2,354,915 

S6'  ~ 

Research  on  local  problems,,  Tha -/regaining  part  of  the  funds''  allotted  to 
the  States  under  Section.  9  ha.Si  been  -used  to  help  solve  problems  of  pri¬ 
mary  concern  to  the  individual  States® 

New  research  has  been  undertaken  during  the  fiscal  year  1949  in  both 
marketing  and  non-marketing  fields  of  activity.  Such  marketing  research 
not  covered  by  regional  programs  was  undertaken  in  numerous  lines  of 
activity  of  which  the  following  are  illustrative; 

1.  The  economic  problems  involved  in  competition  in  marketing  of 
agricultural  products 0 

"2 e  The  .influence  of  current  demand  on  agricultural  prices. 

3»  Improving  the  efficiency  in  marketing  agricultural  .products e 
4*  Improving  marketing  facilities  and  equipment. 

5 «  Importance  of  marketing  losses  and  spoilage  during  the 
marketing  process. 

Research  in  fields  other  than  marketing  has  been  expanded  through  the  use 
of  additional  funds  available  in  1949*  New  research  which  has  been  under¬ 
taken  is  illustrated  by  the  following  examples: 

Research  of  virus  diseases  and  insects  of  stone  fruits. 

Breeding  for  disease  resistance  in  flowers,  shrubs  and  field 
crops . 

Chemical  control  of  fruit  flies . 

.Biology  and  control -of  tobacco  insects. 

Irrigation  research. 

Control  of  ’weeds. 

Nutrit-ional  status  of  population  groups. 

Chemical  and  quality  changes  in  food  products  prior  to 
consumption. 

Research  on  farm  housing. 

Publication  of  research  findings.  Although  research  results  cannot  be 
.expected  in  large  volume  during  the  first  years  of  a  new  research  pro¬ 
gram,  229  publications  and  manuscripts  were  prepared  under  the  coopera¬ 
tive  regional  research  program  during  1949.  An  increasing  volume  of 
publications  is  anticipated  as  facts  are  developed  under  the  current 
program.  - 

A  few  brief  examples  of  results  reported  by  the  stations  during  1949: 

Savings  in_Mar keting_Grap_efru.it.  A  new  paperboard  type  of  container  to 
take  the  place  of  wire-bound,  wooden  boxes  in  the  marketing  of 'grapefruit 
saves  producers.  15  cents  a  box.  Also,  the  fruit  reaches  consumers  in 
better  condition.  The  container  was  developed  by  the  Arizona  station  as 
part  of  a  regional  project,  which  also  showed  the  bulk  handling  of  grape¬ 
fruit  resulted  in  a  saving  of  $23,000  per  700,000  field  boxes.  In  another 
study  consumers  showed  a  marked  preference  for  grapefruit  marketed  in 
yellow  bags,  rather  than  the  red  mesh  bag  commonly  used  for  oranges 0 
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Losses_in  Egg  Quality  Many_Million_s  of  JDollars_.  Losses  from  quality 
deterioration  in  eggs  marketed  in  the  United  States  last  year  were  over 
$32,000,000,  on  the.  basis  o'f  a  study  by  the  North  Central  States  and  the 
Department  of  what  happens  to  eggs  between  the  point  of  first  sale  and 
carlot  assembling  plants.  Eggs  held  a  day  or  less  in  the  summer  at 
country  grading  centers  averaged  a  loss,  of  only  7*8  points  in  quality* 
Eggs  held  two  days  or  longer  averaged  a  loss  of  17.6  points.  Theses 
losses  mean  higher  prices  to  consumers  for  quality  eggs  and  lower  prices 
to  farmers. 


Bac_k_Fat__a_Miea£ure_of  Pork_Quality_.  A  North  Central  regional  marketing 
project  has  shown  definitely  that  thickness  of  back  fat  on  the  hog  car¬ 
cass  is  a  measurement  of  quality  in  other  nuts  since  excess  of  back  fat 
indicates  excess  fat  in  cuts  used  for  meat.  Hogs  generally  have  been 
sold  almost  entirely  on  the  basis  of  weight,  but  this  new  information 
may' mean  more  emphasis  on  quality.  Some  packers  have  announced  they  will 
use  this  new  yardstick  in  their  purchases  of  slaughter  hogs. 

E le c t r i c __Eye _S  iz  £s _Le  mon  s_ .  An  .electronic  sizer,  which  will  handle  270 
lemons  a  minute,  has  been  developed  by  the  California  station.  It  oper¬ 
ates  on  the  principle  of  the  electric  eye,  and  opens  and  closes  trap 
doors  for  six  sizes  of  field  run  fruit.  The  principle  also  is.  being 
applied  experimentally  to  electronic  color  sorting. 


Loose_  Housing^  for  Cows_Cutis  Building_Costs_in  Kalf_.  North  Central  re¬ 
search  indicates  that  investment  costs  in  dairy  buildings  may  be  cut  in 
half  by  using  approved  loose  housing  units  rather  than  stanchion  type 
barns.  Approximately  1,500  dairy  farmers  in  Northern  and  Eastern  States 
are  operating  dairy  farms  successfully  under  the  loose  housing  system 
and  several  of  the  major  fluid  milk  markets  are  now  accepting  milk  from 
herds  housed  in  group  units.  Lower  housing  and  labor  costs  will  help 
keep  dairjr  incomes  up,  if  milk  prices  become  lower. 


Graded_Wools_Sell  Better^  The  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  as 
its  part  of  a  regional  project,  graded  nearly  700,000  pounds  of  grease 
wool#  The  graded  wools  averaged  SO .2  cents  a  pound  as  compared  with 
75*5  cents  a  pound  for  the  "original  bag"  wools..  If  the  same  profit 
■was  made  on  the  yearly  Texas  wool  clip,  it  would  amount  to  $1,884,000. 


Research  and  Service  Work  by  the  Department 

Research  and  service  work  authorized  by  Sections  10(a)  and  10(b)  and  by 
Title  II  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  are  in  the  main  carried  out 
by  agencies  of  the  Department.  There. follows  a  brief  discussion  of  each 
of  these  authorizations,  together  with  other  pertinent  information  re¬ 
garding  the  Act,  and  examples  of  preliminary  results  of  work  accomplished. 

Utilization  Research  (Title  I,  Section  10(a)),  The  Department  is  author¬ 
ized  under  Section  10(a)  to  conduct  additional  research  on  utilization 
and  associated  problems  in  connection  with  the  development  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  present,  new. and  extended’ uses  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
their  products.’  Insofar  as  practicable  such  research  is  .conducted  in 
laboratories  of  the  Department.  If  it  is  determined  that  any  such 


research  work  can  be  carried  out  more  effectively,  more  rapidly,  or  at 
less  cost  :by  a  private  or  public  research  agency  other  than  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  work  may  be  performed  under  contract.  Examples  of  preliminary 
results  aret 

Buttermilk_ImprOyes_  Xce_  Cream.  It  has  been  shown  that  good  sweet  cream 
buttermilk -makes  better  ice  cream  than  the  skimmilk  concentrates  gener¬ 
ally  used.  Ice  cream  made  from  sweet  cream  buttermilk  had  better  whip¬ 
ping  properties  and  a  smooth  creaminess  absent  in  ordinary  ice  cream* 

A  process  for  manufacturing  a  sweetened,  condensed  buttermilk  was 
developed..  This  concentrate  is  excellent  for  use  in  ice  cream. 

New  Research_With  Potato£sJL  A  process  for  making  puffed  potato  dice, 
which  are  crisp  and  appetizing,  has  been  developed.  The  puffs,  a  n ew 
product  with  commercial  possibilities,  can  be  eaten  straight,  used  as 
■croutons,,  or  in  preparing  other  foods.  Potatoes  are  diced  and  blanched 
by  boiling  „in  a  salt  solution.  They  are  then  put  in  a  chamber  and 
agitated  by  a  stream  of  heated  air.  In  a  few  minutes  the  dice  puff  and 
become  crisp  and  light  brown  in  color.  No  oil  is  used  and  keeping 
quality  is  good. 

Also,'  a  dried  mixture  of  whey  and  potatoes  has  been  developed  which 
has  been  used  successfully  in  soups  and  bakery  goods.  For  the  baked 
goods,  whey  can  be  used  up  to  20  percent  of  the  flour  weight  without 
impairing  quality. 

A  grader  has  been  developed  that  separates  potatoes  on  the  basis  of 
specific  .gravity.  Potatoes  are  carried  'through  a  tank  filled  with  a 
salt  solution.  Those  that  sink  are  best  for  baking. 

Precooked  and  Fro_zen_PoultryJL  Preliminary  .studies  indicate  that  pre¬ 
cooked  frozen  foods  .may  be  excellent  outlet  for  certain  kinds  of 
chicken  and  large  turkeys.  Differences  that  are  apparent  in  poultry 
cooked  and  served  in  the  usual  manner  are  not  -noticeable  when  meat  is 
removed  from  the  bone,  cut  in  pieces  and  combined  with  white  sauce. 
Present  equipment  for  commercial  cooking  of  poultry  can  be  used.  . 

To  help  extend  the  market  for  turkeys,  especially  the  very  large 
turkeys,  a  new  illustrated  bulletin  gives  information  on  time  and 
temperatures  for  cooking,  suitable  stuffings,  and  related  facts  for 
home  cooking  of  whole  turkeys,  for  turkey  meat  leftovers,  and  also 
for  parts  of  turkey. 

New  and  Better_Use£  for  Cotton.  There  is.,  great  .promise  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ■  a-  water-  repellent  cotton  cloth,  in  which  passage  of  water  is 
prevented  by  swelling  of  the  fibers  in  the  cloth.  Studies  are  under 
way  to  find  the  types  of  cotton  best  suited  to  this  purpose. 

As  part  of  research  on  the  serviceability  of  cotton  fabrics  for  cloth¬ 
ing  and  household  use  nearly  a  thousand  work  dresses  made  of  utility 
percales  are  being  tested  at  four  State  schools.  The  garments  are  worn 
by  students  and  technicians  and  are  laundered  at  specific  intervals 
under  specific  conditions.  Resistance  of  the  percales  to  wear- is  being 
tested  at  regular  intervals .  The  cotton  used  is  representative  of 
varieties  produced  in  quantity. 
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New  and  Easier Jfeys  to_Pr-e^areJ_BeansJL  A  new  use  for  dry  beans  has  been 
developed.  The  product,  ready-to-eat  salted  beans,  is  in  some  respects 
like  salted,  roasted  peanuts.  The  beans  are  fried  in  deep  fat,  roasted 
to  a  golden  brown,  and  while  still  warm  are  seasoned.  The  beans  store 
well  for  reasonable  periods  and  retain  their  palatability  and  crunchy 
texture.  In  using  dry  navy  beans,  home  economists  find  that  long  soaking 
before  cooking  is  not  necessary.  Beans  can  be  properly  rehydrated  in  as 
little  as  one  hour,  if  they  are  boiled  for  two  minutes,  and  then  allowed 
to  cool  to  room  temperature. 

New  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Laboratory^  A’  new  laboratory  at  Pasadena,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  construction  of  which  began  in  fiscal  year  1948,  gives  adequate 
facilities,  for  the  first  time,  for  research  on  utilization  of.  citrus 
fruits  and  other  agricultural  products  of  Southern  California.  The  new 
building,  financed  from  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  appropriation, 
houses  chemical  laboratories,  a  pilot  plant  for  studying  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  processing  methods  on  a  semi-commercial  scale,  and  other  necessary 
facilities  o  •  '  - 


New  S°lir£e^2r_.T§,nS,i'B.''  Field  and  laboratory  studies  have  shown  that 
tannin,  essential  to  the  leather  industry,  can  be  produced  from  the  roots 
of  canaigre.  High  tannin  strains  of  canaigre  can  be  propagated  to  yield 
per  acre,  under  irrigation,  as  much  as  10  tons  of  roots  with  a  tannin 
content  of  30  to  35  percent.  Experiments  on  the  most  efficient  methods 
of  extracting  the  tannin  are  in  progress. 

Trucked  Produce  Must_be  Pre-CoolecL  Research  on  the  truck  transportation 
of  pre-packaged  sweet'  corn  and  other-  products,  showed  there  is  little 
over-all  cooling  in  transit,  even  with  mechanical  units,  which  are  more 
efficient  than  ice  bunkers.  This  means  there  must  be  more  thorough  cool¬ 
ing  where  produce  is-  grown .  Once  cooled,  equipment  on  the  trucks  main¬ 
tains  produce  at  a  satisfactory  low  temperature. 

De ^—Timber  May  be__S£lyaged_,  Research  on  the  decay  rate  and  salvage 
period  for  insect-killed  and  fire-damaged  timber  indicates  there  are  at 
least  4  billion  feet  of  bottle-killed  spruce  in  Colorado  which  could  be 
salvaged  for  pulp  for  at  least  the  next  2Q  years.  Budworm-killed  fir  in 
the  Northeast  must  be  salvaged  within  3  years.  Further  work  on  determin¬ 
ing  the  maximum  salvage  period  of  uncut  but  dead  timber  continues. 

Cos_t_An  Important  F'actor__in  Increasing_Milk  _Cgnsump.tipn_j_  Consump¬ 
tion-nutrition  studies  leading  to  greater  use  of  U.  S.  farm  products  show, 
for  example,  that  families  at  the  same  income  level  used  twice  as  much 
milk  in  Minneapolis -St  *  Paul  as  they  did  in  Birmingham,  where  the  cost 
per  quart  was  5  cents  greater* 

Dried  Apply  Pies_with  Frysh-Apple  Quality.  In  studies  of  preparation 
methods  which  will  improve  palatability  of  foods  in  abundant  supply,  it 
has  been  shown  that  commercially  evaporated  apple  rings  may  be  made  into 
highly  acceptable  foods  ranging  from  main  dishes  to  desserts,  if  recon¬ 
stitution  recipes  are  adapted  to  the  dish  desired.-  For  example,  pies  of 
fresh-apple  quality  have  been  made  from  the  evaporated  apples..  This  and 
other  recipes  ham's  been  published. 
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F°od_Con£unption_Incre£sed_Most  Amony  Low  Income_GroupJL  Data  secured 
on  food  consumption  of  urban  families  show  that  since  1942  consumption 
of  protective  foods  such  as  milk,  citrus  fruits  and  meats  has  increased 
among  all  income  grpups,  most  among  families  of  the  lowest  third,  when 
ranked  by  income,  least  among  those  in  the  highest  third,  and  vdde  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  use  of  some  foods  at  a. given  income  in  cities  on.  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  country 6  These  data  afford  some  measures  of  the 
potential  market  for  greater  food  utilization  at  all  income  levels* 


Research  other  than  Utilization  (Title  I,  Section  10(b)).  This  work 
might  be  termed  the  Department's  counterpart  to  the  research  performed 
at  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  under  Section  9  for  production 
and  marketing  problems.  The  research  work  of  the  Department  under  this 
item,  must.be  carried  out  cooperatively  wuth  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  or  other  agencies  mutually  agreeable  to  the  Department  and 
the  State.  These  funds  make  possible  the  mutual  inter-change  of  informa¬ 
tion  between  the  Federal  and  State  agricultural  research  agencies  and  a 
joint  attack  on  agricultural  problems.  Examples  of  preliminary  results 
are ; 


Dairy  Cattle_AdajDted_tq  Wam_Climates_.  Preliminary  tests  indicate  that 
Red  Sindhi  x  Jersey  crosses  have  more  tolerance  to  sustained  high  tem¬ 
peratures  than  Jerseys  or  Holsteins  of  the  same  age.  The  thrifty  condi¬ 
tion  of  these,  young  crossbreds  under  these  conditions  shows  promise  of 
their  doing  well  as  mature  animals,  though  their  value  as  milk  producers 
is  yet  to  be  determined. 

1  *  ♦ 

Peach  and  Chyny.yRissases  Caused_by  Same_ViruSj_  It  has  been  found  that 
western  X  disease  of  peaches  and  Little  Cherry  disease  are  caused  by 
strains  of  the  same  virus .  This  means  that  these  tv>ro  diseases  may  be 
transmitted  by  the  same  insect  or  other  vectors.  More  than  500  trans¬ 
mission  tests  using  more  than  30  different  insects  have  been  made  in 
Utah,  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Development  ofJ3uperior  Be£f_Cattle .  As  a  beginning  in  this  longtime 
breeding  project  about  130  lines  have  been  established.  These  breeding 
herds  include  more  than ,5*000  females  two  years  old  or  over.  The  cattle 
are  owned  principally  by  the  17  State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
which  are  cooperating  with  the  Department. 


Improving,  Poultry  Through  Breedings  More  than  80  inbred  lines  of  poultry 
are  being  carried  and  .developed  by  10  experiment  stations  in  the  North 
Central  States  as  a  means  of  studying  breeding  techniques  and  to  find 
combinations  suitable-  for  developing  commercial  hybrids. 


SheejD  Parayite_Inv£sti£ation£.  Preliminary  investigation  of  the  ways  in 
which  sheep  become  infected  with  the. fringed  tapeworm,  and  of  what 
causes  scouring  in  lambs  showed  (1)  that  sheep  on  irrigated  pastures  in 
the  West  seldom  acquire  the  fringed  tapeworm,  whereas  60  percent  of 
those  on  other  range  become  infected,  and  (2)  that  large  numbers  of 
intestinal  parasites  predispose  lambs  to  scouring  and  general  unthrifti¬ 
ness  » 
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Maintaining  Quality  inJ3ugar_Beets_.  It  was  found  that  allowing  beets  to 
dry -in  the  field  for  even  a  'few  hours  greatly  increased  decay, indicating 
that  mechanical  harvesting  that  permits  immediate  loading  and  hauling  to 
factory  storage  piles  helps  prevent  crop  loss.  Mechanically  harvested 
beets  kept  as  well  as  hand  harvested  beets  in  ventilated  storage  towers* 

Flame  Weeders  for  North  Central  Area_*  Studies  indicate  that  flame  weed¬ 
ed  may  be  used  successfuTly  and  may  become  standard  equipment  for  row 
crops  in  the  North  Central  States  where  perennial  grasses  are  present  as 
weeds  and  where  early  season  mechanical  cultivation  is  not  effective 
because  of  frequent  rains.  'Tests  so  far  show  that  flame  weeders  may  be 
used  without  injury  to  corn  yields* 

Airplane  _Appli_cation_of  I  ns  e  ct  i  c  i  dys  Preliminary  work  on  spraying  peas 

in  the  Northwest  for  control  of  the  pea  aphid  showed  most  effective 
application  was  at  vine  top  level  or  not  more  than  one  or  two. feet  above* 
Effectiveness  of  applications  at  3  to  6  feet  above  the  vines  was  further 
reduced  by  7  to  14  percent  at  heights  of  25  feet.  It  also  was  found  that 
a  30-foot  spray  boom  was  not  effective  on  more  than  a  40-foot  swath. 

Aluminum_PaInt_on  Cattle_Sheds_.  Studies  on  ways  to  reduce  summer  tempera¬ 
tures  in  sheet  metal  dairy  cattle  sheds  have  shown  that  use  of  aluminum, 
paint,  on  the  metal  lowers  temperatures  on  an  average  of  3  degrees  F.,  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  8  degrees.  This  information  is  important  to  dairy¬ 
men  using  the  open-shed  method  of  handling  dairy  cows® 

Farms  In_cr eas e_Us_e_o f  'Electricity.  A  study  of  460  farms  in  Iowa  showed 
an  increase  in  average  annual  consumption  of  electricity  from  about  900 
kilowatt  hours  in  1938  to  more  than  2550  kilowatt  hours  in  1948,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  10  percent  a  year.  After  30  years  of  using  electri¬ 
city,  there  was  no  indication  of  a  leveling  off  in  consumption.  Approxi-  ■ 
mately  80  percent  of  total  consumption  was  for  use  in  farm  households • 

Data_from  Housing  Surveys  Pill_Inraie_diate_Ne_ed.  Publication  of  regional 
reports,  one  of  which  is  in  press,  on  surveys  of  farm  housing  require¬ 
ments  will  make  available  data  needed  at  once  in  the-  development  of  low- 
cost  housing  in  rural  areas  under  the  1^49  Housing  Act.  Additional 
special  analyses  of  the  data  as,. needed  will  also  be  made. 

F a rm_Myc han i za t i on*  The  technical  feasibility  of  harvesting  cotton 
mechanically  has  been  demonstrated,  but  the  economic  conditions  under 
which  it  ’dll  pay  farmers  to  harvest  by  machine  methods  are  less  Yiell 
known* 


In  1947  the  machines  studied  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  operated  an  average 
of  about  310  hours  each  and  harvested  an  average  of  109  bales  of  cotton. 
Average  cost  of  machine  operation  was  about  $15  per  bale,  of  which  re¬ 
pairs  and  depreciation  accounted  for  about  60  percent.  Higher  field 
waste  and  lower  grade  of  cotton  compared  with  hand  picking  are  additional 
costs.  Field  waste  of  8  percent  in  1947  was  equivalent  to  about  $13  per 
bale  based  on  1947  prices.  Machine  picked  cotton  averaged  one  full 
grade  lower  than  hand  picked  cotton,  or  a  value  of  nearly  $8  per  bale* 
Adding  machine  operating  costs,  waste  and  grade  loss,  the  total  cost  was 
about  $36  per  bale  in  1947. 
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When  the  higher  1948  machine  prices  of  over.  $8,000  per  machine  are  con¬ 
sidered  in' calculating, fixed  charge?,' the  total  cost  of  machine  picking 
amounts  to  about  $39  per  bale— eaur valent  to  a  handpicking  rate  of  $2.65 
per  hundredweight,  of  seed’ cotton.  Hand  picking  rates  averaged  about  $3 
per  hundredweight  in  the  Delta  area  in  1947.  Because  of  heavy  fixed 
charges,  a  machine  will  need  to  pick  at  least  100  bales  per  season  to 
compete  with  hand  picking  at  $2c50  to  $3 .00  per  hundred, /eight  cf  seed 
cotton. 

Other  similar  studies  are  under  way  in  Texas,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  California  where  different  economic  and  physical  conditions 
are  encountered . 


Marketing  Research  and  Services  (Title'll).  Under  this  title  of  the  Act 
research  and  service  work  is  aimed  at  the  development  of  a  sound  and 
efficient  marketing  system.  It  authorizes  work  on  virtually  all  phases 
of  marketing «  Authority  is  available  for  cooperation  with  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Stations,  State  Extension  Services,  and  State  Depart-  0 
ments  of  Agriculture  and  Bureaus  of  Markets.  Payments  may  be  made  to 
those  agencies  for  cooperative  projects  on  a  matching  basis.  This  title 
also  contains  authority  for  conducting  research  and  service  v/ork  by  con¬ 
tract  comparable  to  that  included  in  Title  I,  Section  10(a)  of  the  Act. 
Examples  of  preliminary  results  are; . 


Bett£r_Use__of_  Transporta tioru  A  study  of  more  than  23,000  cars  of 
freight  showed  that  nearly  20,000  were’  delayed  one  day  or  more.  The 
delays  ranged  from  one  to  34  days,  and  average  3*2  days.  If  the 
average  "turn-around"  time  of  all  cars  loaded  last  year  could  have  been 
reduced  one  day,  it  would  have  been  equivalent  to  adding  more  than 
117,000  cars  to  the  railroad  fleet.  The  data  obtained  have  been  for¬ 
mally  submitted  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  if  the  railroads  would  reduce  inefficiencies  such  as  these 
it  would  obviate  the  necessity  for  at  least  part  of  the  rate  increases 
requested  by  them.  The  data  are  now  being  studied  by  that  body  and  by 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads. 

Annual  estimate?  of  the  transportation  "bills11  for  foods  and  agricul¬ 
tural  products  generally  constitute  one  group  of  completed  studies. 
Partial  explanations  for  trends  in  those  "bills"  were' found  by  develop¬ 
ing  rate  indexes  for  wheat,  cotton,  fruits  and  vegetables.  However,  a 


detailed -study  of  potato  movements  to  Washington,  D.  C.  proved  that 
changes  in  rates  are  only  one  factor — changes  in  sources  of  -supply  and' 
volume  also  exert  a  strong  influence  on  transportation  "bills, "  both 
seasonally  and  over  longer  terms.  Companion  studies  of  all  three 
factors  are  nearing  completion  for  more  commodities  and  additional 
markets • 


Mechanization  in_Marketing_Chann£ls_»  Mechanization  has  cut  costs  in 
the  production  of  farm  crops.  But  there  has  been  little  research  on 
mechanized  handling  of  farm  commodities  in  marketing  channels,  even 
though  labor  costs  have  been  increasing.  More  than  1,500  time  studies 
in  40  cities  show  how  machinery  could  save  time  and  money  in  handling 
boxes,  bales,  crates,  cartons,  baskets  and  other  packages  in  warehouses, 
and  in  moving  them  off  carriers. 

Packaging  of_BeanSj_  Peas__and_Rice .  A  survey  in  about  30  key  distribu¬ 
tion  centers  revealed  that  roughly  75  percent  of  these  commodities  are 
now  packaged  for  retail  sale.  The  survey,  recommended  by  industry 
because  prepackaging  has  come  into  the  picture  without  much  basic 
research,  showed  that  consumers  prefer  the  window-front  and  cellophane 
packages  rather  than  those' in  which  the  commodity  is  not  visible.  But 
the  'transparent  packages  present  problems.  Among  these  are  bleaching 
of  the  commodity,  tendency  of  package  to  break  when  adhesives  are 
.used,  and  possibility  of  mold  if  moisture  content  is  too  high.  Such 
problems  are  being  studied  with  good  cooperation  from  manufacturers 
of  transparent  materials  and  packaging  machinery,  and  from  packagers • 


Maintaining  S e ed_Ide ntity; .  Seeds  of  improved  varieties  of  grasses 
and  legumes  are  urgently  needed  by  farmers,  but  the  identity  of  much 
of  this  better  seed  is  lost  in  marketing.  A  study  has  been  made  of 
seedmen’s  and  warehouse  records  in  25  States  and  seed  certification 
procedure  in  18  States.  This  study  has  revealed  the  types  of 
records,  inspections  and  seed  cleaning  practices  that  would  over¬ 
come  existing  difficulties.  This  information  has  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  State  seed  certification  agencies  and  others  interested  in 
the  problem. 

ImDroyed_We_ighing  of_Live_stoc_k_.  A  scale  which  uses  the  principle 
of  electronics  has  been  developed  for  weighing  livestock  at  public 
markets.  It  is  fast  and  accurate  and  automatically  indicates  and 
records  weights,  thus  avoiding  any  chance  of  errors  by  weighters . 
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The  printing  device  can  also  be  used  to  record  the  kind  of  livestock, 
number  of  head,  name- of ' sales  agency  and  the  date  of  sale.  The  scale, 
developed  by  a  commercial  firm  under  contract,  has  proved  satisfactory 
at  different  public  yards  under  all  weather  conditions* 

Refrigeration  of_Fruit_for_Market o  Research  in  California  and  Arizona 
has  shown  that  fruit  to  be  shipped  to  distant  markets  may  be  cooled 
more  rapidly  in  a  special  cooling  tunnel  than  by  other  methods.  Grapes 
exposed  to  a  blast  of  cold  air  as  they  moved  slowly  through  the  tunnel 
were  cooled  in  two  hours  or  less,  compared  to  14  to  18  hours  by  other 
methods  which  might  delay  shipment  a  full  day*. 

Botter_Stora£e_f or_Apples,  A  study  of  apple  losses  in  Virginia  through 
leakage  of  warm  air  at  doors  to  cold  storage  houses  reveals  these  losses 
may  run  as  high  as  30  to  40  percent  of  the  plant  capacity.  Also,  losses 
can  be  greatly  reduced  simply  by  seeing  that  the  supply  of  cold  air  is 
directed  to  all  parts  of  the  storage  house. 

InaddquateJFarm  Storage  for  Grains^  A  grain  storage  survey  in  North 
Carolina,  one  of  a  series  on  adequacy  of  storage  in  several  States, 
revealed  that  only  7  percent  of  the  farm  corn  cribs  in  the  State,  and 
only  10  percent  of  the  farm  small  grain  storage,  will  meet  requirements 
for  Government  loan  programs.  This  means  that  very  little  farm  storage 
is  rodent  and  weather-proof,  well  ventilated,  and  so  built  that  it  can 
be  fumigated  for  control  of  weevils. 

Cra_nberrie£  May  be_Prepa_ckagyd_Ear]ry'jL  Work  in  Massachusetts  shows  cran¬ 
berries  may  be  put  in  the  retail  cellophane  bags  which  consumers  prefer 
at  the  time  they  are  harvested,  and  then  stored  from  four  to  eight  iveeks 
with  little  spoilage,  if  storage  temperatures  are  kept  at  38  degrees 
or  lower.  This  method  saves  labor.  After  storage,  the  berries  may  be 
held  as  much  as  a  week  at  room- temperatures  in  homes  or  retail  stores. 

Prepackaying_of  Peri£hable_Foods_i  Time  studies  and  cost  analyses  were 
made  which  showed  ways  of  increasing  the  labor  productivity  in  pre¬ 
packaging  other  commodities  and  assistance  was  given  to  the  food  indus¬ 
try  in  adopting  more  efficient  methods  and  practices.  A  new  and 
mechanized  method  of  prepackaging  apples  at  shipping  point  in  trans¬ 
parent  film  bags  was  developed  during  the  past  year.  A  bag-filling 
device  vdiich  is  much  more  efficient  than  hand  labor  was  developed 
and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  Government  patent  on  it  is  being 
investigated. 
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Retailers  •Taught_Fruit_and_Vegetable_1Handling.  One- day  training  courses 
in  the  handling  and  merchandising  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
been  conducted  (under  contract)  for  more  than  12,000  retailers  and  their 
enroloyees,  in  69  cities  and  29  States.  A  survey  revealed  that  a  high 
oercent  of  retailers  not  using  recommended  practices  had  adopted  them 
after  the  training  course:  89  percent  were  using  color  contrasts  in 
displays,  87  percent  were  watering  produce  on  display,  and  98  percent 
had  adopted  the  best  trimming  practices*  More  than  96  percent  said 
the  course  had  helped  them  sell  more  vegetables  and  95  percent  said  they 
had  been  able  to  reduce  spoilage  losses* 

Standards,  for  Processed  Fruits  and  Vegetables*  Studies  in  this  field 
have  developed  data  for  new  and  revised  standards  for  grades  of  processed 
fruits  and  vegetables  such  as  canned  green  and  wax  beans,  beets,  carrots, 
potatoes,  black-eye  peas,  canned  and  frozen  red  sour  pitted  cherries, 
frozen  pineapple,  raspberries,  and  strawberries,  canned  orange  juice, 
grapefruit  juice,  orange  and  grapefruit  juice  blended,  tangerine  juice, 
■frozen  orange  juice  concentrate,  dried  figs,  fruit  jams  and  preserves, 
and  cucumber  pickles.  In  addition,  through  a  contract  with  the  National 
Association  of  Frozen  Food  Packers,  methods  were  developed  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  fill  of  containers  for  frozen  fruits  and  the  drained  weight 
of  frozen  vegetables.  These  methods  are  being  tested  and,  if  suitable, 
will  be  made  part  of  the  official  U.S.  standards. 

£r£.v®ni.i°.n_0l.  Ins^e£t  JDamage.  In  research  on  ways  to  -ore vent  insect  damage 
to  stored  grains,  cereals  and  seeds.  Department  scientists  have  discovered 
a  chemical  treatment  which  keeps  insects  from  entering  cotton  bags,  but 
which  is  harmless  to  humans  and  animals.  In  one  test  flour-filled  bags, 
one  treated  and  the  other  untreated,  were  placed  in  a  room  with  heavy 
insect  population.  In  seven  months,  no  insects  entered  the  treated  bag, 
but  more  than  500  were  found  in  the  untreated  bag. . 

Buyer  sj/v'ant  Quality  Potatoes^  Buyers  of  potatoes  for  restaurants  and 
hotels  in  two  cites  look  for  quality,  type,  size,  and  price  in  that  order, 
according  to  the  results  of  another  consumer  preference  study  on  potatoes 
completed  during  the  year.  Although  many  say  they  cannot  find  them  on  the 
market,  a  majority  prefer  washed  potatoes. because  they  save  time  and  work 
and  keep  dirt  out  of  -the  kitchen.  Most  buyers  in  both  cities  buy  in 
100-pound  burlap  bags  and  are  satisfied  with  these  containers.  Comnaratively 
few  buy  enough  to  last  as  long  as  two  weeks.  The  buyers  are . especially 
interested  in  avoiding  waste  and  in  getting  potatoes  that  cook  up  well, 
that  can  be  used  for  different  purposes,  and  that  peel  and  slice  easily. 

Mensj_  Preference^  in_Clothing_.  In  a  consumer  preference  study  completed 
during  the  year,  men  indicated  the  important  features  they  look  for  in 
selecting  certain  items  of  clothing.  Style  and  construction  features 
headed  the  list  for  both  business  and  sport  shirts.  Quality  and  kind  of 
material  led  in  the  case  of  extra  trousers  and  summer  suits.  But  when  it 
came  to  giving  reasons. for  oref erring  various  fibers,  comfort  led  in  the 
case  of  most  garments  almost  regardless  of  the  fiber  preferred.  Only  in 
the  cases  of  business  shirts,  underwear,  and  pajamas  did  more  than  half  of 
the  owners  agree  as  to  their  preferred  fiber.  In  these  cases  the  preferen¬ 
ces  voiced  by  about  two-thirds  of  the  owners  were  for  cotton.  Cotton  also 
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was  preferred  in  summer -sport  shirts,  socks  for  year-round  wear,  and  under¬ 
wear  for  use  in  winter  only.  Men  expressed  a  preference  for  wool  in  extra 
trousers  for  year-round  wear,  in  socks  for  use  in  winter  only,  in  summer 
suits,  and  in  robes.  In  .the.- case  of  extra  trousers  for  use .  in  the  summer 
only,  a  mixture  of  fibers  was  preferred. 

City_Dwellers_  Buy  More_Pearsy  City  dwellers  were  much  more  likely  to  have 
bought  winter  pears  than  those  living  in  small  toms,  or  on  farms,  accord¬ 
ing  to  replies  in  a  consumer  preference  study  on  winter  nears  completed 
during  the  year.  Nearly  half -the  urban  homemakers  had  purchased  pears 
during  the  winter  month  before  they  were  interviewed  while  only  one  in 
twenty  farm  families  had  made  such  purchases.  Nearly  all  (94  percent)  of 
those  who  had  bought  pears  said  they  ate  the  fruit  raw,  out  of  hand.  A 
few  mentioned  putting  them  in  lunch  boxes  and  such  uses  as  stewing,  baking, 
preserving,  canning,  and  raw  in  salads  or  fruit  cocktails. 

What_Do  Ri c e _U s  e r s_L ike ?  Ways  for  expanding  the  domestic  demand  for  rice  . 
•were  sought  through  a  consumer  preference  study  completed  during  the  year.  * 
It  was  found  that  nearly  all  of  us,  88  percent,  are  using  some'  rice,  but 
that  large  families  were  a  little  more  likely  to  use  it  than  other  families, 
and  also  to  use  it  more  frequently.  While  differences  in'  income  had  but 
little  effect  upon  whether  or  not  families  used  rice,'  among  frequent  users 
income  was  found  to  be  lower.  Preference's  with  respect  to  preparation 
methods  and  concerning  foods  with  which  it  is  served  were  ascertained.  While 
there  seems  to  be  a  rather  widespread  belief  that  a  large  proportion  of 
homemakers  never  use  rice  except  for  desserts,  as  in. puddings,  the  results 
of. the  study  indicate  that  only  8  percent  use  rice  for  dessert  or  break¬ 
fast  to  the  exclusion  of  other  methods  of  preparation. 

New  Preferencc__Studies_Start£d£_  Consumer  preference  surveys  are  under  way 
with  respect  to  apples,  citrus  fruit,  citrus  juices,  and  fruits  that 
bakeries  use  in  pies.  Work  is  also  being  started  to  find  out  the  preferences 
of  one  or  two  groups  of  industrial  users  with  resoect  to  cotton,  wool,  and 
other  fibers.  The  information  obtained  through  such  studies  about  types  arf 
quality  of  oroducts  desired  is  being  used  by  growers  in  planning  their  pro¬ 
duction.  The  results  also  are  serving  as  a. basis  for  improving  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  agricultural  products,  for  assisting  in  developing  new  uses,  and 
a  guide  in  selecting  problems  for  additional  research. 

A  survey_of  transportation_at  the  farmJLevel  showed  that  farmers  were  depend¬ 
ent  upon  for-hire  or  buyers'  trucks  to  move  55  percent  of  their  crops  and 
products  from  the  farm  to  initial  market,  trailers  are  substitutes  for 
trucks  to  such  an  extent  that  almost  as  many  farms  own  only  trailers  as 
there  are  that  ora  trucks,  but  53  percent  of  the  farms  still  do  hot  have 
either  a  truck  or  trailer. 

Weekly_Chic_k_Movement  Report s_  Aid  Industry^  The  reports  on  weekly  place¬ 
ment  of  broiler  chicks  on  farms  in  commercial  broiler  areas,  including 
data  on  eggs  set,  chicks  hatched,  and  in-shipments,  are  now  a  well  estab¬ 
lished  .  service  in  the  7  major  areas  covered.  The  reports  have  had  an 
unusually  popular  reception  from  broiler -producers  and  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  since  they  have  provided  much-needed  information  as  to  probable 
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future  marketings  of  broilers  and  .provide  a  reasonably  dependable  means 
of  determining  the  number  ’of  broilers  to  udome  on  the  market  '  to  14  weeks 
hence.  In  the  Delmarva  .( Delaw  ar  e-Maryland  and  adjoining  territory)  area, 
an  innovation  was'  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Market  News'  Service, 
to  further  improve  the  reports  -as  a  marketing -aid  by  reporting  weekly 
total  number  of  broilers. processed -and  shipped  alive,  which  materially 
assist  the' industry,  pa. adjusting  operations  to  the  marketing  situation. 

•  •  p  *1  '  " 

Trail -Reports,  on_Cattle  on_Feed  Wipe  ly_U s_e d .  Preliminary  work  to  determine 
the  best  means  of  estimating  and  reporting  upon  the  number  of  cattle  on 
feed  quarterly, has  had ’most  encouraging  result s  in  the  several  Corn  Belt 
and  Western  States  where  sampling- and  estimating  techniques  have  been  put 
to  test.  The  survey  results  for  Iowa  and  Nebraska  since  July  1948,  and 
subsequently  for  Illinois,  .Idaho  and. Montana, .  have  been  well  received  and 
commended  by  cattlemen  and’  the'  livestock  industry  as  an  important -guide 
in  their  feeding  and  marketing  operations.  \ 

Vegetable_  Ssed_Repq_rts_Guide_Produ£tion  and  Marketing  Effort ._  The  basic  . 
information  developed -on  acreage,  production  ana- stocks  of  263  kinds, 
varieties  or  tyoes  of  vegetable  seeds  has  served  repeatedly  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  foundation  for  Government,  producer  and ^trade  action  in  marketing 
these  important  and  ’frequently  specialized  crops'*  Three  principal  sur¬ 
veys  arid  reports  are  made*.  March -15 • on. probable  acreage  and  production, 

July  1  survey  of  dealers'  carryover  of  old-crop  seed,  and  December  1  pre¬ 
liminary  estimates  of  acreage  and  production. 

Commodity  St oc k s _Rep orts _Rpun d_Out ^Supply  Picture  .  The  problems  -relating 
to  marketing  and  disposition  of  certain  -quite  important  commodities  have 
been  magnified  by  a  lack  of  adequate,  current  knowledge  of  stocks  on  hand 
at  suitable  intervals.  For  most  of  these  commodities,  new  methods  have 
had  to  be  devised  to  be  certain  of  securing  adequate  data  and  representa¬ 
tive  coverage  for  accurate  estimates*  Reports  are  made  on  flaxseed  stocks 
quarterly;  sorghum  grain  stocks  semiannually;  potato  stocks,  February  .1  and 
March  1,  hop  stocks,  September  1  and- March  I,  and -stocks  qf  Naval  Stores 
monthly.  '  . ,  •  .  ...  ' 

Facts,  Now  Secured  dri_Fluid_M;Llh  Consumption.  Data  on  fluid  milk  and  cream 
usage  have  been  so  much  less  complete  and  satisfactory  than  for -other  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  dairy  industry,,  that  work  was  authorized  to- develop  such  data. 
Fluid  milk  represents  the  highest  priced  outlet  to  producers.  There. is 
serious  heed  of  adequate  facts  upon  which  to  plan  for  expansion  or  modifica¬ 
tion  of  fluid  milk  uses,. especially  in  periods  when  surplus  milk,  supplies 
develop.  Irifortfiation  is-  now  reported, monthly,  on -average  daily  sales  of.  • 
fluid  whole  milk,  fluid  skim  milk,  and . butter fat  in' fluid  cream,  together 
with  averaged  dairy  .receipts  of  milk. 'from  producers,  in  20  'selected  market¬ 
ing  areas  operating  under  Federal  Milk  Orders. 

Fa  rmer  J_s  _sh  a  re  __o  f  con sumer  fs_meat  aollar_is,  pelativelyj;large_when  meat' 
prices  are  high.  A  report  on  farm.— to— retail  margins  for  livestock  and  meat-. ; 
compares  the  distribution  of  the  consumer ' s.meat- dollar  when  Prices  are.  at 
different  levels,' and  discusses  some  of : -the-  more  important  'cost  factors  in 
marketing.  In. 1932,  when  thp .average  retail  price" of  meat  was  20.0-cents. 
a  pound,  the  total  marketing  margin  was- 66  percent'  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 

/' .  v  , 
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In  1959.,  when  the  orice  of  meet  averaged ’24.4  cents,  the  margin  was  52.5 
percent;  and  in  1947,  when  the  retail  price  was  55.4  cents,  the  marketing 
margin -was  36  percent  of  the  consumer's  dollar.  The.  decreasing  percentage 
margin  in  1939.,  and  again  in  1947^,  resulted  from  relatively  greater 
increases  in  the  price  of  meat  than  in  the-  margin  (in  cents'  per.  pound) 
taken  for  performing  the  functions  of  marketing.  In  1947  meat  packing 
took  a  relatively  greater  portion  and  retailing  and  marketing  of  livestock 
accounted  for  smaller  portions  of  the  total  margin  than  in  1932  and  1939. 

The  farm  value  as  a  percentage  of  the  retail  price,  of  meat  was  60  percent 
in  October  1948  and  57  percent  in  October  1949,.  This'  illustrates  further 
the  basic  tendency  for  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  consumer's  meat''.. dollar  to 
be  high  when  the  average  price  of  meat  is  high. 

A  steady _growth  in_the_vplume  of_business  pf_MemphisJL  .Tennes_sep_,_milk 
dis_tributors_and_a_pol^cy  on_the_part  £f_leadingjnilk  distributors  of 
maintaining,  na r r ow_ma rgin s _t o  protect  .and.  reinforce  their  position_in  the 
trade  channel  hag  gontributed  t o_t h e_r el at i  ve  ly  low  £ost_of  distributing 
milk_in  the.  Memphis  market.  >•'  '$even  Memphis  milk  dealers  had  an  average  9 

profit  of- 0.13  cant  per  quart,  equivalent  to  a  return  of  5  percent  on 
investment  in  1948  according  to  the  findings  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  the  Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The  averqge 
margin  between  prices  paid  producers  and  prices  charged  consumers  for,  milk 
in  Memphis 'delivered  to  the  home  iwas  6.0  cents  per  quart,  one  of  the 
lowest  in  the  United  States.  -w'.r 


Marketing  margins  on^eggs  were_lower_for_eggg  gold_through_integrated 
marketing  Agencies.  A  study  ®f  -.margins  on  eggs  marketed  from  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  indicated  that  where  several  agencies  handled  eggs  between 
farmer  and  retail  store  in  1948-  the  sfarm-to-consumer  ..marketing  margin  was 
about  25  cents  Der  dozen, -but .where -eggs  were  handled  only  once  the 
marketing  margin  was  only  about  13  cents.  Some  other  findings  were  that 
more  uniform  production  of  eggs  throughout .the  year  would  lower  egg 
marketing  costs  and. that  costs  of  grading  and  quality  deterioration 
present  substantial  opportunities  for  savings.  Subsequent  studies  by  the 
Bureau  during  1949  indicate  that  the  marketing  margins  disclosed  in  the,  .  1 
1948  report  have  been  maintained  at  approximately  the  same  levels. 


Gr owe r _r e c e  i  ve d  26_cents_of  c_onsumer_|_s_dollar  spent  for  Washington _apple S 
injChicagop  A  study  of  farm-to-retail  margins  for  Washington  State  Delicious 
apples  sold  in  Chisago  during  the  1947-48  season  Showed  that  approximately 
26  cents  of  the  consumer's  dollar  spent  for  the  fruit  went  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  grower,  24  cents  for  services  rendered  at  the  packing  plant  and  shipping 
point,  14  cents  for  transportation  services,  and  36  cents  were  spent  for 
wholesaling  and  retailing  services  after  the  apples  reached  the  terminal 
market.  The  margin  taken  for  services  performed  at  the  shipping  point 
varied  from  $1.04  to  $1.42  per  packed  bushel  of  apples. 


Advisory  Committees  (Title  III) 

Agrioultural_Res£arch  Policy  Committee-.  During  the- fiscal  year  1949  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  held  4  quarterly  meetings  as  required  by  the 
Act.  The  Committee  reviewed  work  under  way  both  in  the  form  of  oral  , 
reports  rat  their  meetings  in  Washington  and  by  on-the-ground  inspection. 
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trips  to  the  Agricultural  Research  .Center  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  and  to 
the  Southern  Regional  Research  laboratory  at  New  Orleans,  La.  The  Committee 
was  particularly  helpful  in  recommending  the  fields  of  research  and  markets 
ing  service  most  in  need  of  program  emphasis.  At  the  meeting  held  March  28 
to  30,  1949  the  Committee  strengthened  and  broadened  its  previously  adopted 
statement  on  objectives  and  policies  under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act. 
The  name  of  "Agricultural  Research  Policy  Committee"  for  -this,;  group  was 
adopted  at'  this  meeting. 

Commodity  ana  Fiincti_onyl__Advisory  Committees^  During  the  year  there  were 
26  meetings  of  the  commodity  and  functional  advisory  committees,  some 
having  met  twice.  The  meetings  were  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  accomplish- 
ments,  making  suggestions  for  changes  in  the  1950  program  and  outlining 
research  needs  for  fiscal  year  1951.  The  Committee  members,  composed  of 
representatives  of  producers,  Drocessors,  distributors  and  others,  have 
evidenced  wholehearted  interest  in  the  urogram.  They  have  recommended 
new  problem  areas  most  urgently  in  need  of  solution  and  have -made  observa¬ 
tions  on  going  work  helpful  in  securing  the  most  fruitful  use 'of  funds 
available.  Committee  members  are  not  compensated.  They  are  reimbursed  for 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem.  It  was  decided  during  the  year  to  consolidate 
the  Soybean  and  Flaxseed  Committee  with  the  Peanuts  Committee  and  the  Tree 
Nuts  Committee  with  the  Deciduous  Fruit  Committee.  This  reduced  the  number 
of  commodity  and  functional  committees  to  20,  as  follows: 


Citrus  Fruit 
Cotton 

Cottonseed  Subcommittee 
Dairy 

Deciduous  Fruit  and  Tree  Nuts 

Dry  Beans  and  Peas 

Feed 


Grain 

Livestock 

Oilseeds  and  Peanuts 

Potato 

Poultry 

Rice 

Seed 


Sugar 

Tobacco 

Vegetable 

Wool 

Cold  Storage 
Foreign  Trade 
Transportation 


Research  and  Service  Contracts  (Section  10(a)  and  Title  II).  An  unusual 
feature  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1.946  is  the  authority  to 
contract  with  agencies  outside  of  the  Department  for  research  and  market¬ 
ing  services  under  Section  10 (a)  and  Title  II.  It  provides  the  means 
whereby  the  resources  of  private  and  other  public  research  and  market¬ 
ing  service  organizations  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  agricultural  oro- 
blems  which  require  additional  knowledge  for  their  solution.  As  provided 
in  the  Act,  research  and  service  contracts  are  used  where  the  work  can  be 
carried  out  more  effectively,  more  rapidly,  or  at  le  ss  cost  than  if  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Department.  Contract  work  is  supplemental  to  and  coordinated 
with  research  conducted  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Department.  In  the 
fiscal  year  19.49>  40  such  contracts  and  12  amendments  were  executed 
totaling  $952,684. 

Further  data  on  these  contracts,  including  project  under  which  the  contract 
was  let,  contractor,  contract  objective  and  amount,  are  as  follows: 


Research  end  Service  Contract s,  Fiscal  Year  1949 

( Sec .  IQ  ( a)  .and  T  itle  1 1 ) 


Proj. 

ho.  Project  Title  ^nd  Objective  of  Contract  Contractor 
Sec,  10(a)  -  Utilization  Research 

General 

11  Human  nutritional  requirements  of  popu¬ 
lation  groups  as  indicated  "by  nutritional 
status  in  relation  to  food  intake, (BHNHE) 


Object ive  of  contract:  To  determine  the  Univ.of  Texas, 
fatty  acid  reruirements  of  infants  and  Medical  Hr. 
small  children,  beginning  with  linoleic  Galveston, Texas 
and  arachidonic  acids. 


Objective  of  contract:  To  determine  the  IT,  Y.Univ. , 
requirement s  of  infants  and  snail  chil-  College  of 
dren  for  the  essential  amino  acids.  Medicine, 

Washington  Sq. 
New  York  3, N.Y. 


Objective  of  contract:  To  determine  the 
dietary  habits  and  nutritional  status 
of  negro  children  of  early  school  age, 
as  a  basis  for  educational  programs  and 
for  estimating  food  supply  needs  of  the 
children  and  their  families;  determine 
the  change  in  dietary  habits  of  young 
children  associated  with  entrance  into 
schools  with  and  without  a  school  lunch 
program. 

f  \ 

12  Greater  utilization  of  foods  for  which 
an  expanded  market  is  needed,  with 
emphasis  on  improved  household  use. 
(BHNHE) 

Objective  of  contract:  To  determine 
the  basic  methods  for  home  cooking  most 
suitable  to  different  cuts  of  low- 
grade  meats  from  grass-fed,  cow  and 
other  beef  animals  differing  in  age, 
sex,  and  finish. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table 


State  Board  of 
Educ at  ion 
(through  Agri¬ 
cultural  and 
Industrial  State 
College) 
Nashville, Tenn. 


N.Y.  State 
College  of  Home 
Economics, 
Cornell  Univ. , 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

The  University 
of  Chicago 
5801  S. Ellis  Ave 
Chicago  37,111. 

Michigan  State 
College, Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment 
Sta.,E  .Lansing, 
Michigan 


Amount 


$15,300 


35,000 


30,000 


14,000 


10,000 


4,000 


-  51  -  - 


Proj.  Project  Title  and 

ITo.  '  Objective  of  Contract  Contractor 

Cotton 

71  Developing  improved  equipment  and  Battelle  Memorial 
techniques  for  ginning  and  associated  Institute 
processes  to  minimize .losses  and  Columbus,  Ohio 

increase  salability  of  cotton  and 
cottonseed.  (BPISAF) 

Objective  of  Contract:  To  study  the 
application  of  presently  unexplored  -  •  ' 
methods  of  seoars-tion  to  the  cleaning 
of  seed  cotton. 

102  Fundamental  characteristics  of  cotton  Institute  of 

fiber  as  a  means  of  developing  Textile  Technology 

entirely  new  uses. (BAIC)  Charlottesville ,Va. 

Objective  of  Contract:  To  compare  the 
methods  of  measuring  "drag",  using  in 
the  comparison  such  representative 
cottons  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 

103  -■  Improvement  in  methods  of  cottonseed  Engineering 

oil  extraction,  development  of  new  Experiment  Station 
and  improved  products  from  cottonseed  Univ.of  Tennessee 
and  their  evaluation.  (BAIC)  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Objective  of  Contract:  Investigation 
of  optimum  conditions  for  processing 
prime  cottonseed  by  the  hydraulic 
pressing  method. 

104  Development  of  new  and  improved  prod-  Fabric  Research 
ucts  from  cotton  fiber  through  process-  Laboratories, Inc . 
ing  and  chemical  treatment.  (BAIC)  665  Boylston  St. 

Boston  16, Mass. 

Objective  of  Contract:  To  determine 
the  influence  of  the  fundamental 
physical  properties  of  cotton  fibers 
upon  fabric  drape;  the  influence  of 
yarn  and  fabric  geometry  upon  fabric 
drape  resulting  from  yarn  size  and  yarn 
twist  also  yarn  crimp,  fabric  construc¬ 
tion  (weave),  fabric  density,  etc. 


Amount 


$9,100 


8,000 


20,000 


58,000 


Proj.  Project  Title  and 

lip.  Objective  of  Contract  Contractor  ;0_ 

Field  CroT>s 

127  Developing  industrial  and  other  out*-  Armour  Research 
lets  for  grain  (alcohol,  fuels,  vita-  Foundation 
mins,  etc.),  and  evaluation  of  35  U. Thirty- third 

development  of  motor  fuels  in  Chicago,  Ill. 

experimental  and  full-scale  engines. 

(3AIC) 

Objective  of  Contract:  To  plan  and  con¬ 
duct  a  research  project  designed  to 
ascertain  whether  there  is  any  detrimental 
action  by  alcohol-water  on  lubricating 
properties  of  lubricating  oils  containing 
typical  additives. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

44  Quality  preservation  in  prepackaged 
fruits  and  vegetables.  (BPISAS) 

Objective  of  Contract:  To  determine 
the  suitability  and  economic  feas¬ 
ibility  of  various  methods  of 
packaging,  refrigerating,  and 
shipping  vegetables  from  California 
and  Arizona  to  terminal  markets, 
particularly  the  suitability  of  all 
available  moisture-proof,  gas-proof, 
and  porous  plastic  film  for  such 
packaging. 

241  Development  of  a  method  for  measuring  Utah  Agr.Exp. 
the  raw  stock  maturity  in  frozen  peas.  Station, 

(BAIC)  .  logan,  Utah 

Qbjective  of  Contract:  To  produce,  for 
experimental  purposes,  not  less  than 
four  tons  of  two  varieties  of  green 
peas  (in  pod.)  in  each  of  the  three 
seasons. 


Western  Growers 
Assn. 

606  S.  Hill  St. 
Los  Angeles  14, 
California 


Amount 


St. 

$12,000 


15,000a/ 


500a/ 


-  53 


. Proj.  Project  Title  and 

Ho*  -  Objective  of  Contract  Contractor  Amount 

Livestock  -n-  '  -  _  ■ 

457  Prepackaging  of  retail  cuts  of  fresh  Hew  Jersey  Agr. 
and  cured  meat.(BAl)  Exp.  Station 

Hew  Brunswick,  H. J.  $51,500 

Objective  of  Contract?  (l)  To 
ascertain  the  salient  biochemical 
changes  and'  the  role  of  the  microbial 
flora  of  meat  that  are  involved  in  the 
deterioration  of  retail  ‘cuts  of  pre¬ 
packaged  meat,  (2)  to  devise  and  develop 
improved  protective  packaging  methods 
with  or  without  associated  means  for 
inhibiting  dr  minimizing  the  deterior-  ; 

ative* changes  that  occur  in  such  ■ 
products. 

Vool 

141  Study  of  fundamental  characteristics  Textile  Research 
of  wool  as  a  means  of  developing  new  Institute 
and  improved  uses.  (BAIC)  Princeton-Kingston 

■  R  0  ad 

Objective  of  Contract:  To  determine  Princeton,  H.J.  75,000 

conclusively  whether  worsted  fabrics 

of  significantly  higher  quality  can  be  . 

produced  from  medium  grade  wools  through 

the  introduction  of  controlled  delays 

between  various  steps  in  the  processing. 

427  Developing  and  evaluating  fabrics  American  Viscose 
containing  wool  of  knov/n  source  and  Corp. 
genetic  origin.  (BI-HIKE)  l6l7  Penn.Blvd. 

Philadelphia  3,En.  17,500 

Objective  of  Contract t  To  manufacture, 
according  to  specifications  for  a 
laboratory '  study 25  suitings  composed 
entirely  or  partly  of  wools  of  knov/n 
genetic  origin,  as  part  of  an  over-all 
project  to  determine  the  effect  that 
replacing  part  of  the  wool  with  other 
fibers  has  union  the  wearing  qualities 
and  consumer  acceptability  of  the 

fabric*.  _ 


Total 


Sec.  10(a)  $374,900 


M  - 


Proj. 

ITo.- 

Project  Title  and 

Objective -of  Contract  Contractor 

Amount 

Title  II 

-  Marketing  Research  and  Services 

General 

31  Consumer  preference  studies.  (BAR)  National  Family 

...  Opinion,  Inc.  .  • .  q 

Objective  of  Contract:  To  study  ,  162-1  Cant  on 'St.  , 
the  consumer  demand  for  fresh  citrus.  Toledo.,  Ohio  ......  $6,179 

juices  by  gathering  sample,  informa-  .  ... 

tion  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  :.... 

the  development  of  the  citrus  juice  ,  . 

industry.  .  '  ... 

I63  Measurement  of  costs  and  margins  in  Ralph  S'.  Loper-  Co* 

marketing  farm  products.  (1 LAE)  Ore.env.ille,  S.C.  45,000 

Objective  of  Contract:  To  prepare 
detailed  specifications  on  the  basis 
of  cost  engineering  data  and  other 
information  for  ideal  or  model 
establishments  for  manufacturing 
typical  kinds  of  cotton  yarns,  show¬ 
ing  the  most  desirable  buildings, 
equipment,  etc.,  and  to  develop  for 
-  1  these  "ideal'1  mills  detailed  costs  •'  .p -1  '  _ ;; 

for  the  various  procedures  and  opera-  .-  ■ . 

tions  of  manufacturing. 

l6?  Reduction  of  vraste  through  improved  Railroad  Perishable 
packaging  materials  and  loading  Inspection  Agency 

techniques.,  (PMA).  143  Liberty  St.  ,• 

,  .$Iew  York  6,  H.  Y.  '•  5,500 

Objective  of  Contract:  To  collect 

detailed  data  regarding  the  relative  Western  Weighing  & 

amounts  of  loss  arid  damage,  in  rail  .  Inspection  Bureau 

transportation  associated  with  the  460  Union  Station 

use  of  various  types  of  containers,  Chicago,.  Illinois  4,500 

loading  methods  and  railroad  cars  . 

in  respect  to  the  shipment  of  .Western  Growers 

perishables  and  the  development , of  Assn,. 

new  types  of  containers.  Los  Angeles, Calif.  .25,000 


Pro  j. 

-Ho. 

Project  Title  and 
.Objective'  of  Contract  - 

Contractor 

Amount 

General  - 

Continued 

1  - 

211  Developing  and  conducting  educational  Cornell  University- 

arid  demonstratio-nal  work  in  Ithaca,  IT.  Y.  $33 >000 a/ 

marketing,  (EXT) 

University  of 

Objective  of  Contract:  To  provide  a  -  Massachusetts 

food  marketing  service  for  consumers  Amherst,  Mass.  37 >500 

by  assembling,  interpreting  and 

disseminating  information  about  University  :of 

supply,  movement  and- prices,  together  Missouri  (through 
with  information  about  diet,  food  ■>  Missouri  Exten- 
quality  and  food  value.  ,  -  • sion  Service) 

Columbia,  Mo.  27,000 


326  Research  for  ascertaining  relation  -  Institute  of 
of  marketing  outlets  to  prices  Statistics 

received  and  paid  by  farmers,  and  IT. C. State  College 
for  developing  improved  methods  and  of  Agr.&  Engi- 
procedurps  for  collecting  prices  peering  of  Univ. 

received  and  paid  by  farmers.  (BAE )  :  of  IT.  Carolina 

•  Raleigh,  N.  C.  35,000 

Objective  of  Contract:  To  survey  the  : •  ' 

marketing  structure  or  channels  through 
which  farmers  market  their  produce  and 
purchase  their  supplies  and  to  design 
statistical  samples  for  securing  infor¬ 
mation  on  prices  received  and  prices 
paid  by  farmers;  to  gather  price  data 
and  to  devise  improved  methods  for 
gathering  ard analyzing  such  data. 


Cotton 

71  Developing  improved  equipment  and  ‘  Battele  Memorial 
techniques  for  ginning  and  asso-  Institute 

ciated  processes  to  minimize  losses  Columbus,  Ohio 
and  increase  salability  of  cotton 
and  cottonseed,  (PMA) 


9,100 


Objective  of  Contract:  To  develop 
new  principles  of  cleaning  cotton. 


--  56  - 


Proj. 

..'ilo,.  ; 


Project  Title  and 
Objective  of  Contract 


Contractor 


Amount 


Cotton  Continued 

438  Practices',  methods,  costs  and 
margins -on -ginning  cotton  by- 
cooperative  gin  associations, (FC A) 

Objective  of  Contract:  To  collect 


Douglass .Douglass, 
Oliver  &  Hughes 
Suite  515-19  HI  Paso 
Hat 1. Bank  Bldg. 

El  Paso,  Texas. 


data  from  which  analyses  may  be  made 
of  methods,  practices,  size  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  other  factors  as  they  affect 
costs  and  margins  of  cooperative  gins; 
to  determine  the  extent  to  xdiich  costs 
and  margins  can  be  reduced.  .  - 


Dairy 

462 


A  study  of  the  effect  of  certain 
regulatory  measures  upon  the 
quality  of  milk,  (PMA) 

Objective  of  Contract:  To  survey  and 
appraise  the  laws  and  regulations, 
their  interpretations,  etc,  pertain-; 
ing  to  the  sanitary  control  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  milk. 


Hational  Academy 
of  Sciences 
2101  Constitution 
Ave.,  II,  W, 
Washington  25.P.C. 


$150 


65,000 


Eats  and  Oils 


110  Effects  of  new  oilseeds  and  fats  and 
oils  processing  techniques  on  the 
industry,  market  outlets  and  returns 
to  growers.  (PMA) 

Objective  of  Contract:  To  develop 
models  for  determing  the  economics 
r.  of  scale  of  the  different  methods 
used  in  processing  cottonseed. 


Texas  Engineering 
Experiment  Station 
College  Station, 
Texas 


9,000 


-  57  - 


Proj.  Project  Title  and. 

No.  Objective  of  Contract  Contractor  Amount 


Field  Crops 


« 


120  Analysis  of  cooperative  grain  The  Kansas  Farmers 

dealers  margins  and  costs.  (FCA)  Service  Assn. 

Hutchinson y  Kansas  $30 0a/ 

Objective  of  Contract*  To  collect 

data  from  a  selected  group  of  farmers ’Kansas  Farmers  Union 
cooperative  elevators  in  order  that  Coop.  Audit  Assn, 
such  data  may  he  analyzed  for  the  Salina,  Kansas  420a/ 

purpose  of  segregating  and  appraising 

the  factors  that  tend  to  increase  or  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 

decrease  costs,  and  a  report  prepared  Assn,  of  Iowa 

on  the  findings  of  the  study,  so  that  Des  Moines,  Iowa  720a/ 

conferences  may  he  called  with 

Extension  officials,  State  formers’ 

grain  dealers’  associations,  and 

other  groups  in  a  position  to  assist 

local  cooperative  elevators  to 

develop  improved  policies  and  practices. 


134  Develop  new  method  and  new  official 
standards  to  measure  bread-baking 
quality  of  wheat.  (PMA) 


Omaha  Grain  Exchange 
Laboratories 

Omaha,  Nebraska  6,047a/ 


Objective  of  Contract:  To  develop  new 
methods  in  measuring  bread  baking 
quality  of  wheat. 


Doty  Technical 
Laboratories 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


7,297a/ 


Ingman  Laboratories 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  7,506a/ 

Fisher  Flouring 
Mills 

Harbor  Island 

Seattle  4, Wash.  5,000 


135  Determine -physical  and  chemical  American  Institute 

changes  causing  flavor  deterioration  of  Baking 
and  staling  of  bakery  products.  (PMA.)  1135.  Fullerton  Ave. 

Chicago  14,  Ill.  ,  15,000_a/ 

Objective' of  Contract;  Study  of 
causes  and  prevention  of  bread 
staling. 


-  5S  - 


Proj.  Project  Title  • 

No,  Objective  of  Contract  ^  Contractor  Amount ( 

Field  Crons  -  Continued 


447 


The  function  of  futures  trading  as 
a  means  of  reducing  inventory  risk 
and  its  consequent  effects  on  feed 
costs,  (PMA) 

Objective  of  Contra.ct:  To  ascertain 
what  use  of  futures  markets  is  made 
by  feed  manufacturers  in  their 
respective  areas  in  reducing  their 
inventory  risks  and  what  the  effect 
of  risk  reductions  are  on  inventory 
policies  and  feed  manufacturing 
cost  So 


Texas  Agr.Exp. 

Station 
Texas  A  &  M 
College 

College  Station, 

Texas  $3»200 

Pennsylvania  State 
College 
Agricultural 
Experiment  Station 
State  College, Pat  '  4,500 

Illinois  Agr.Exp. 

Station 

University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois  4,000 


Tennesse  Agr.  Exp. 
Station  . 


Knoxville,  Term. 

3,600 

Oregon  Agr.  Exp. 

.  r  • 

Station 

Corvallis,  Oregon 

4,000 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 


84 


Merchandising  products  processed  by 
horticultural  cooperative 
associations,  (FCA) 

Objective  of  Contract ’  To  examine 
the  merchandising  methods  of  coop¬ 
eratives,  including  distribution, 
channels,  financing,  storing,  trans¬ 
porting,  advertising,  labeling  and 
pricing,  to  analyze  distribution 
costs  of  fruit  and  vegetable  process¬ 
ing  cooperatives,  and  to  analyze 
trade  preference  for  kinds, varieties, 
grades  and  brands  of  products 
processed  as  means  of  expanding 
markets,  increasing  efficiency  and 
devising  improvements  and  originat¬ 
ing  new  methods  in  marketing  inso¬ 
far  as  practicable. 


Apple  Growers  Assn. 
Hood  River,  Oregon 

Washington  Canners 
C  oop. 

P.0.  Box  30 
Vancouver,  Wash. 

Growers  &  Packers 
Coop. Canning  Co., Inc. 
North  Collins, N.Y.  ■ 


500 


250 


350 


-"59  - 


Pro  j.  Project  Title  and 

No.  Objective  of  Contract  Contractor  Amount 


Fruits  and  Vegetables  -  Continued 


106  Improving  distribution  methods  and  United  Fresh  Fruit 
practices  for  fruits  and  vegetables.  •  &  Vegetable  Assn,. 

(PMA)  2017  »S"  St.,  N.N, 

Washington  9,  D.C.  $50, 000a/ 
Objective  of  Contract:  To  conduct  ■  • 

training  classes  for  retailers  and  j 
their  employees  in  effective  methods 
of  handling  and  selling  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  at  retail  stores. 


136 


Prepackaging  of  perishable  food 
product's.  (PMA) 

Objective  of  Contract: 

.By arrangement  wi tlT  apple  packing 

plants  in  the  State  of  Washington 
for  packing  and  shipping  in  consumer 
packages,  to  develop  or  select  and 
test  several  types  of  containers  in 
commercial  packing  and  shipping 
operations. 


Washingto-n  State 
Apple  Advertising 
Commission, 
Yakima,  Washington 


10,000 


389  Survey  of  marketing  of  fruits,  fruit  Industrial  Surveys 
products,  and  tree  nuts.  (PMAj  Co.,  Inc. 

127  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Objective  of  Contract:  To  collect  Chicago,  Illinois  30,000 
and  tabulate  information  on  distri¬ 
bution,  stocks  and  selling  prices 
of  fresh  and  processed  fruits  from  a 
representative  national  sample  of 
retail  food  stores* 


419  Using  farm  cooneratives  in  testing  Agricultural 
new  equipment  and  developing  improved  Erp.  Station 
procedures  to  reduce  specific  citrus  University  of  Florida 
margins  and  handling  costs.  (FCA)  Gainesville,  Fla.  12,000 

Objective  of  Contract:  To  determine  and 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  increasing 
effectiveness  and  reducing  costs  of 

handling  citrus  by  bulk-loading  in  groves,  ,  • 

gravity-loading  into  coloring  rooms,  and 
palletizing  and  otherwise  modernizing 
handling,  loading,  and  transportation. 


-  6o 


Proj.  Project  Title  and  IF  •••-- 

ITo.  Objective  of  Contract  Contractor  Amount 

livestock 

90  Improvement  in  standards  for  the  American  Meat 

market  classes  and  grades  of  live-  Institute 
stock  and  meats.  (PMA)  Foundation 

•  59  Van  Buren  St. 

Objective  of  Contract:  To  conduct  Chicago,  Ill.  $?8,000a/ 

tests  and  analyses  of  the  histo¬ 
logical,  chemical,  and  organoleptic 
characteristics  of  meat  considered 
to  be  associated  with  grade  factors. 

12.6  Introduction  of  meat  type  hogs  and  Detroit  Packing  Co. 

improved  swine  carcasses  for  :  1120  Springwells  Ave. 

commercial  distribution.  (PC A)  ■  Detroit,  Mich.  2,000 

Objective  of  Contract:  To  secure 
detailed  information  regarding 
progress  made  in  the  development  of 
meat-type  hogs  in  the  trade  territory 
of  the  Detroit  Packing  Company  (a 
farmers1  cooperative);  to  select  and 
make  cut-out  tests  and  carcass  measure¬ 
ments  on  representative  lots  of  hogs.;', 
and  to  analyze  the  results  for  purposes 
of  developing  factual  information  on  : 

yield,  percentage  of  primal  cuts  to  i  . '  '  "... 

carcass  weight,  percentage  of  fat  to 

lean  of  meat-type  hogs  compared  with 

other  breeds,  and  premiums  justified  by 

meat-type  hogs. 

Wool 

252  Field  study  on  preparation  of  wool  'The  national  Wool 
for  marketing  through  cooperatives.  Marketing  Corp.; 

(FCA)  -  ■  281  Summer  Street 

Boston,  Mass.  1,165 

Objective  of  Contract:  To  measure  the 
effect  of  method  of  preparation  of 
wool  for  market  bn  the  value  of  the 
product.  To  collect  data  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  conversion  costs  as -affec-ted 
by  preparation  for  market .  This  inf or-  * 

mation  should  indicate  possible  increases 
in  farmer  income  due  to  better  preparation 
of  wo ol  for  market. 


Pro  j. 
Ho. 


Project  'Title  and 
Objective  of  Contract 


Contractor 


Amount 


61 


Wool  -  Continued  . -  - 

46l  Survey  and  analysis  .of  market  Ralph  3.  Burgess 

utilization  and  demand  for  ■  Services,  Inc. 

mohair.  (PMA)  !  500  Fifth  Ave. 

'  '  ;  Few  York -18,  H.Y.  .$30, 000b/ 

Objective  of  Contract:  To  collect 

and  analyze. information  relating  to  :  • 

the  demand  for  and  utilization  of 

mohair.  * •  — : - 

Total,  Title-  II  $577. 784c/ 

Total  of  Contracts,.  Research  and  Marketing  Act  .  -$952, 684c/ 


a /  Amendments  to  existing  contracts. 

b/  Financed  with  $20,000  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  Title  II 

of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946  and  $10,000  made- available 

by  the  Texas- Sheep  and  Coat  Raisers'” Association.  ... 

c/  Includes  $10,000  made  available  by  the  Texas  Sheep  and  Goat  Raisers' 
Association  under  Project  46l.  . 

-List  of  Summary  Tables 


Table  I  -  Allotments  under  Section  9  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act 
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Table  III  -  Commodity  Summary  of  Obligations  under  Research-  and 
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-TABLE  I 


ALLOTMENTS  UNDER  SECTION  9  OF  THE  R  .SEARCH  AND  MARKETING  ACT 
TQ  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  - 


1949  : 

1950 

State 

Direc  t 

Allotments 

Regional  Re-:  r  Direct 

search  Fund  :  Total  ^Allotments 

Re  g . Re  s  : 

Fund  : 

Total 

Alabama . . 

$76,919Url 

•  41 

•  • 

.  |13,200»00  : #90, 119.41:118, 337o56 

117,500:- 

435,837,56 

.A  1 3.  S  1a.  3.  •  c  •  • 

IB,  5,98.02 

>■  ---  :  13,598.02:  20,920,04 

- : 

20,920.04 

Arizona . 

20,468.52 

9,450.00  :  29,  918.52  :.  31,490.04 

13,050: 

4-±,  540.04 

Arkansas . . , . . . 

64,190.55 

15,700.00  :  79,890.55:  98,754,70 

'  24,900: 

125,654.70 

California. . . . 

59,421.35 

45,000.00  :104,421,36:  91,417.48 

19,200: 

110,617.48 

Colorado . 

27,132.69 

24,575.00  :  51,707.69:  41,742.64 

75,225: 

116,967.64 

Connecticut. . . 

23,458.99 

6,100.00  :  29,558.99:  36,090,76 

13,900: 

49,990.76 

Delaware . 

15,795.94 

1,000.00  :  16,795,94:  24,301.46 

- : 

24,301.46 

Florida ., . 

33,,  11  5,05 

6,900.00  :  40, 015,,05 :  50,946.22 

10,945: 

61,891.2? 

Georgia . 

78,620.93 

14,800.00  :  93,420.93:120,955.28 

32,050: 

153, 005. 2^ 

Haw a i !••••«••• 

18,492,76 

:  18,492.76 :  28,450,40 

—  - : 

28,450.40 

X  daho •oo«e*«*a 

23,143.22 

16,500.00  :  39, 6.43., 22:  3.5,604.96 

25,000: 

60, 604.96 

Illinois . 

68,817.22 

26,050.00  ;  94,867.22:105,872.66 

.  30,100: 

135,972 .66 

Indiana . . 

56,639.36 

22,000.00  :  78,619.36:  87,106.72 

47,650; 

134,756.72 

X  o  w a • • «•€••••• 

58,426.74 

54 v3 50. 00  : 112, 776 . 74 :  89,887.30 

70,050: 

159, 937.30 

Kansas  ........ 

43,955.41 

7,850.00  :  51,805.41:  67,623.70 

15,950: 

83,573.70 

Kentucky . 

75,013.23 

6,900.00  :  81,913.23:115,404.96 

9,425: 

124,829.96 

Louisiana . 

55, 365 .98 

11,500.00  :  66,865.98:  85,178.44 

17,700: 

102.878.44 

Maine • «••••*•• 

24,686.34 

•  1.5,670.00  :  40,356.34:  37,979.00 

24,600: 

62,579.00 

Maryland . 

29,936.10 

10,885.00  :  40,821.10:  46,055.54 

13,350: 

59,905.54 

Massachusetts. 

23,238.20 

11,600.00  :  34,838.20:  35,751.10 

16,700; 

52,451.10 

Mi  ch  i  p-ari ...... 

61,823 . 19 

15,000.00  :  76,823.19:  95,112.60 

24,150; 

119,262.60 

h/Ti  nna  sn  !,a ..... 

57,250.18 

19*700.00  : -76,950.18:  88,077,22 

27,800; 

115,877.22 

Mississippi. . . 

75,266.54 

32^300.00  : 107.]  566. 54:115,  794.68 

42,650: 

158,444.6<| 

Missouri. ..... 

68,925,51 

13,734.80  :  82,660.31:106,039.24 

22,950: 

128,989.24 

Montana ...... . 

22,433.69 

-  6,800.00  :  29,233.69:  34,513.38 

15,950: 

50, 463 .38 

Nebraska ...... 

37, 532 . 97 

9,765.20  :  47,298.17:  57,743.04 

19,600: 

77,343.04 

Nevada . 

14, 130.07 

2,100.00  :  16,230.07:  21,738.58 

6,  800: 

28,538.58 

New  Hampshire. 

17,616.28 

4,200.00. :  21,816.28:  27,101.98 

4,800: 

31,901,98 

New  Jersey,... 

27,558.70 

14,950.00  :  42,508.70:  42,398.00 

21,800: 

64,198.00 

New  Mexico. . . , 

22,602.56 

•  • 

10,550.00  :  33,152.56:  34,773.18 

18,300: 

53,073.18 

New  York. ..... 

65,449.74 

57,560.00  :123, 009. 74:100, 691, 92 

68,450: 

169,141.92 

North  Carolina 

94,261,74 

29,300.00  : 123, 561. 74: 145, 018. 08 

44,950: 

189,968.08 

North  Dakota.. 

28,806.94 

1,800.00  :  30,606.94:  44,318.38 

4,400: 

48,718.38 

OhlO 

74,715.21 

9,650.00  :  84,365.21:114,946.50:  19,800: 

134,746.50 
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*  ^ 

1949 

: 

* 

1950 

Direct 

Allotments 

Regional  Re¬ 

search  Fund 

Total  ’: 

Direct  :Reg.Res: 
Allotments:  Fund  : 

Total 

Oklahoma. ..... 

'58,455.46 

-  8,500.00- 

66,955.46: 

89,931.48 

11,000: 

100,931.48 

Oregon. . . . 

27,655.63 

27,700.00 

55,355,63: 

42,547.16 

41,350: 

83,897.16 

Pennsylvania . . 

84,736,6r 

15,  235.00- 

99,971.61:130,364.04:  33,795: 

164,159,04 

Puerto  Rico... 

59,984.43 

3,500.00 

63,484.43: 

92,283.74 

3,500: 

95,783.74 

Rhode  I-s land* . 

14,06.7.99:  .  12,485.00 

26,552.99: 

21,643.08:  23,400: 

45,043.08 

South  Caro lina 

57,756.29 

21,200.00. 

78,956.29: 

* 

88,855.84 

» 

34,445: 

123,300.84 

South  Dakota.. 

27,896.54 

10,200.00 

38,096.54: 

42,917.76 

15,900: 

58,817.76 

Tennessee . 

73,852.04 

12,100.00 

85,952.04; 

113,618.52 

27,850: 

141,468.52 

I©X8.S  «««••• 

120,598.71 

40,200.00 

160,798.71:185,536.50 

64,800: 

250.336.50 

Utah*  •  • *  •  •  •  •  •  • 

19,050.92 

29,545.00 

48;  595  .‘92: 

29,309.12:  40,250: 

69,559.12 

Vermont ....... 

• 

18,973.89 

2,850,00 

21,823.89; 

29,190.60 

i 

6,150: 

35,340.60 

Virginia. ......  s  63,920.34 

11,320.00 

75,240.34: 

98,338.98 

18,215: 

116,553.98 

Washington .... 

33, 513 .03 

24,600.00 

58, 113’.  03: 

51,558.50 

39,900: 

91,458.50 

West  Virginia. 

46,587.31 

9,425.00 

56,012.31: 

71,672.80 

21,800: 

93,472.80 

Wi  a  rtorl  sin..... 

57,216.01 

23,050.00 

80,  266.01 : 

88,024,64 

28,  850: 

116, 874.64 

Wyoming ....... 

16,945.06 

8,500.00  ■ 

25,445,06: 

: 

26,069.34 

13,100: 

•  •  « 

• 

39,169.34 

Total, .  .2,339,999,59 


844,499.84 


807,850.00:3,147,849.59: 


1,244,500: 


S' 
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•*'  Db  ~  i  TABLE  IV 

.FUNCTIONAL  SUMMARY*  OF.  RITA  PROGRAM- AS  OF'  DECEMBER  15,  1949 

r  SEC.  10(a)  -  UTILIZATION  RESEARCH 


I.  Developing  new  and- improved  uses'.  '■ 

'  1949 

1950 

1951 

a. 

Fundamental  studies  on  properties 
of  farm  products. 

actual 

505,564 

estimated 

739,450 

estimated 

726,600 

b. 

Moreleff ective  use  of  known  prop¬ 
erties  of  farm  products. 

521  ,,32-9 

755,300 

781,500 

c . 

Development  of  improved  processed 
products . 

48.8,255 

843,050 

842,300 

d. 

Productive  use  of  by-products, 
culls,  and  wastes. 

261,511 

320,150 

329,700 

e. 

Substituting  domestic  farm  products 
for  pther  raw  materials. 

236,521 

269,450 

301,600 

f . 

Economic  appraisal  of  new  or  im¬ 
proved  products. 

118,566 

191,250 

228,000 

Total,  Financial  Project  I  -  2 

,131,746 

3,118,650  3 

,209,700 

II.  Sx 

tending;  food  uses  through 'improved 

nutrition'^ 

414,909 

578,100 

.552,700 

III.  Extending  uses  through  processing 
techniques  and  quality  improvement' 


a.  Prevention  of  'deterioration  and 

- 

•  ■  r " 

spoilage . 

405,209 

523,000  499,500 

b.  Developing  improved  processing 
equipment  and  techniques. 

685,678 

721,350  733,000 

Total,  Financial  Project  III  _- 

1,09.0  r887 

.1,244,350  1,232,500 

Over-all  Administration  - 

97,894 

119,800  122,100 

TOTAL,  SECTION  10(a)  -  ■  '  ■ 

3,735,430 

5,060,900  5,117,000 
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IV. 


SEC.  10(b)  -  RESEARCH  OTHER  THAN  UTILIZATION 


Improved  use  of  basic  resources  1949  1950  1951 


actual 

estimated 

estimated 

a. 

Studies  basic  to  soil  and  water 

management . 

199,690 

297,250 

299,800 

b. 

Genetic  improvement  of  farm 

animals. 

295,680 

443,250 

445,200 

c. 

Culture,  harvesting  and  curing  of 

agronomic  products. 

20,566 

51,800 

52,200 

d. 

Plant  introduction  and  improvement 

.100,789 

174,700 

176,300 

e. 

Research  in  techniques  of  measure*- 

ment , 

25,397 

12,250 

-  - 

Total,  Financial  Project  I  - 

642,122 

979,250 

973,500 

Reducing  production  hazards  and  risks 

a. 

Minimizing  crop  losses  from  weeds. 

diseases  and  insects. 

440,621 

763,900 

765,800 

b. 

Minimizing  animal  losses  from 

diseases  and  insects. 

182,975 

423,450 

433,100 

c. 

Reducing  financial  risks  and 

property  losses. 

49,542 

45,900 

36,100 

Total,  Financial  project  II  - 

673,138 

1,233,250 

1,235,000 

Improvement  in  farm  buildings  and  facilities 

a. 

Farm  structures. 

111,233 

136,100 

137,700 

b. 

Farm  power,  machinery,  and 

'  . 

equipment. 

192,910 

267,000 

283,800 

Total,  Financial  Project  III 

304,143 

403,100 

421,500 

Regional  marketing  research 

245,643 

362,100 

371,400 

Over-all  Administration  - 

47,942 

68,800 

69,600 

TOTAL,  SECTION  10(b)  -  1 

,912,988 

3,046,500 

3,071,000 

“r*  68 

TITLE  II  -  MARKETING  RESEARCH  AND  SERVICES 


I.  Bas 

ic  data  and  information 

1949 

1950 

1951 

actual 

estimated 

estimated 

a. 

Reports  on  supplies,  prices  and 

movement  of  farm  products. 

i. 

258,775 

260,400 

261,650 

b. 

Improving  market  news  and  other 
market  information  services. 

154,801 

182,900 

116,800 

c.  Promoting  greater  use  of  market 
information  through  State  educa¬ 
tional  and  service  agencies.  160,813  207,000  207,000 


Total,  Financial  Project  I  - 

574,389 

650,300 

’  585,450 

Expansion  of  outlets  for  farm  products 

a. 

Development  of'  foreign  outlets. 

146,977 

202,900 

204,000 

b. 

Exploring  opportunities  for  expand¬ 
ing  domestic  markets. 

162,160 

217,050 

225,700 

c . 

Determining  consumer  preferences. 

167,400 

214,600 

216,500 

d. 

Consumer  education. 

60,757 

106,000 

106,000 

e . 

State  service  programs  to  expand 
■■•market  outlets. 

336,351 

426,550 

427,300 

f. 

Analyses  of  supply,  demand,  and 
consumption. 

133,538 

130,950 

121,500 

Total,  Financial  Project  II  -  1, 

007,183 

1,298,050 

1,301,000 

Marketing  services,  costs  and  margins 

a. 

Analyses  of.  marketing  services. 

71,170 

115,800 

156,500 

b. 

Studies  of  pricing  practices. 

34,126 

43,550 

40,900 

c . 

Measurement  -of  costs  and  margins. 

301,677 

564,050 

523,800 

Total,  Financial  Project  III  - 

406,973 

723,400 

721,200 
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TITLE  II 

-  MARKETING  RESEARCH  AND  SERVICES 

(Continued) 

IV.  Improvement  in  preparation  and 

1949 

1950 

1951 

handling  of  farm  products . 

actual 

estimated 

estimated 

a. 

Development  and  improvement  of 
grades  and  standards. 

474,941 

471,150 

472,650 

b. 

Developing  improved  containers  and 

\ 

methods  of  packaging. 

155,861 

145,800 

149,400 

c. 

Improving  transportation  services 
and  equipment . 

51,320 

125,500 

147,300 

d. 

Economic  studies  of  new  and  improved 

processing  methods. 

139,511 

244,400 

257,000 

e. 

Improved  storage  and  conditioning 
of  farm  products. 

299,576 

418,550 

434,300 

f. 

Quality  preservation  in  marketing 
channels  • 

254,956 

235,150 

248,900 

Total,  Financial  Project  IV  - 

1,376,165 

1,640,550 

1,709,550 

V.  Evaluation  and  improvement  of  market- 


ing 

s  ys  t  em 

a. 

Improvement  in  physical  plant.  245,187 

271,950 

243,300 

b. 

Increasing  efficiency  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  agricultural  products.  227,932 

327,800 

348,000 

c . 

Evaluation  of  market  organization.  224,073 

381,850 

337,300 

d. 

Improving  marketing  methods  and  effi¬ 
ciency  through  State  educational  and 
service  programs.  471,807 

630,000 

710,100 

Total,  Financial  Project  V-  1,168,999 

1 ,611,600 

1,638,700 

Over-all  Administration  142,185 

143,700 

146,100 

-  TOTAL,  TITIE  II  -  4,675,894 

6,067,600 

6,102,000 

TOTAL,  TITIE  II  - 


1 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 
Purpose  Statement 


The  Solicitor's  Office  was  established  in  1910  when  the  Congress  prescribed 
that  "hereafter  the  legal  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
performed  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Solicitor",  5  USC  518. 
Until  April  1,  1935  the  Solicitor's  Office  was  a  unit  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  at  which  time  it  was  established  as  a  separate  office  having 
bureau  status. 

The  Solicitor's  Office,  as  the  law  office  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
performs  all  of  the  legal  work  arising  from  the  activities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment, 


The  Office  of  the  Solicitor  represents  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in  civil  actions  arising 
under  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1946,  It  represents  the 
Secretary  in  proceedings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  involving 
freight  rates  on  farm  commodities  and  in  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Commission  to  the  courts.  By  special  assignment  of  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Associate  Solicitor  on  Litigation  represents  the  Department  in  certain 
classes  of  cases  before  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals,  The 
Solicitor  serves  as  general  counsel  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  both  wholly  owned  Government 
corporations  supervised  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Criminal  cases 
arising  under  the  programs  of  the  Department  are  reviewed  for  the  purpose 
of  referring  them  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Office  of  the  Solicitor 
also  represents  the  Department  in  administrative  proceedings  for  the'  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  rules  having  the  force  and  effect  of  law,  and  in  quasi- 
judicial  hearings  held  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  various 
programs. 


The  Office  of  the  Solicitor  issues  both  formal  and  informal  opinions  on 
legal  questions  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  Department's  programs, 
and  provides  a  variety  of  other  legal  services,  such  as  the  preparation  and 
review  of  administrative  rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  public; 
the  drafting  of  proposed  legislation;  the  preparation  and  interpretation  of 
contracts,  mortgages,  leases,  deeds,  and  similar  documents;  the  prosecution 
of  patent  applications  by  employees  of  the  Department;  the  examination  of 
titles  to  lands  to  be  purchase^  by  the  Department  or  accepted  as  security 
for  loans  and  the  disposition  of  claims  by  and  against  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  the  Department's  activities. 


The  legal  work  of  the  Office  is  carried  on  by  10  divisions  in  Washington, 
supervised  by  5  associate  solicitors,  each  having  2  divisions,  the 
Associate  Solicitor  on  Litigation,  and  the  Solicitor.  The  work  in  the 
field  is  handled  by  9  regional  and  9  branch  offices  located  as  follov/sj 
Atlanta,  Georgia  (branch  office  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina);  Chicago, 
Illinois  (branch  office  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin);  Dallas,  Texas;  Denver, 
Colorado  (branch  offices  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  Missoula,  Montana 


and  Ogden,  Utah);  Lincoln,  Nebraska  (branch  office  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota); 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  San  Francisco,  California 
(branch  offices  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Honolulu, 
T.  H. );  and  San  Juan,  P.  R. 


On  November  30,  1949,  the  Solicitor’s  Office  had  502  employees,  of  whom 
317  were  in  Washington  and  the  balance  in  the  field. 


Estimated, 

1950 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1951 


$2,401,600  $2,890,000 


Appropriated  funds 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1950...... . $  2,235,500 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental .  38,500 

Activities  transferred  in  1951  Estimates  from 
’•Salaries  and  expenses,  farm  housing.  Department 
of  Agriculture”  for  legal  seryices  in  connection 

with  the  farm  housing  program . . . . .  127,600 

Transfers,  1950,  from  other  appropriations  (shown  in 

detail  on  the  next  page). . 21+5,850 

Base  for  1951  2,61+7,1+50 

Budget  Estimate*  1951: 

Direct  appropriation .  $2,890,000 

Transferred,  1951,  from  ’’Flood  control, 

Department  of  Agriculture”. . 17,500 

Advanced  from  ’’Administrative  expenses. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture” .  195,200 

Total  available,  1951 . 3,102,700 

Increase. . . . /  1+55,250 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1951 


To  provide  for  additional  legal  services  required  in  connection  with: 

The  insured  mortgage  program,  farm  ownership,  and  water  facilities 

loans  programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration .  /  75,000 

The  farm  housing  program .  /l92,l+00 

Agricultural  acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs 

and  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  program .  /  1+0,600 

The  Forest  Service  land  acquisition  program,  Soil 

Conservation  Service  operations,  and  tort  claims .  /  26,1+00 

Transportation  of  agricultural  commodities,  marketing 
orders  and  agreements  and  the  extension  of  mandatory 

posting  and  regulation  of  stockyards .  .  /  50,200 

Rural  electrification . . .  /  81+,800 

To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951,  pay  adjustments 
under  P.  L.  1+29  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part 

of  fiscal  year  1950 . . .  /  20,850 

Decrease  to  eliminate  funds  appropriated  in  1950  for  legal 
services  in  connection  with  the  rural  telephone  program 
(a  Budget  amendment  will  be  submitted  as  soon  as  program 
requirements  for  fiscal  year  1951  can  be  determined) . .  -  35,000 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Sho?m  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Increase 

• 

Project 

1949 

1950 

F. 14429 

1951 

(estimated) 

adjustment 

Other 

(estimated) 

1.  Agricultural  credit 

$  629,338 

$  791,330 

7fp6,230 

76267,400(1) 

61,064,960  : 

2.  Commodity  credit. 

• 

• 

production  and  ad- 

' 

• 

m 

justment  programs. 

329,097 

392,970 

7  3,095 

740,600(2) 

436,665  : 

3,  Lands,  forestry,  re- 

* 

♦ 

search,  and  goner- 

: 

al  legal  sorvices. 

523,466 

544,550 

7  4,290 

726,400(3) 

575,240  : 

4*  Marketing  and 

: 

regulatory  laws . . . 

385,655 

396,740 

/  3,125 

750,200(4) 

450,065  : 

5.  Rural  electrifica- 

: 

tion  and  telephone 

<c 

Z66  AS 7 

521  860 

1  L  110 

749,800(5) 

575,770  ; 

Total  pay  adjustment 

/  *4-  -i — bvy 

costs,  Publ ic  Law 

429 . .. 

r--7 

744,950 7 

/20,8507 

r As, 02 5  7 

/S3,825 7: 

Unobligated  balance... 

•  36,413 

• 

• 

Total  available 

5,375,456 

2,647,450 

720,850(6) 

7434,400 

3,102,700  : 

Received  by  transfer 

•t 

9 

9 

from: 

4 

* 

’’Flood  control. 

: 

Department  of  Agri- 

« 

j 

-17,000 

-17,350 

-150 

-  - 

-17,500  | 

"Salaries  and  exp  on-*  , 

-t 

* 

see.  Rural  Electrifi- 

cation  Administration,* 

* 

# 

Department  of  Agricul- 

^  turel’ . . . j 

—  — 

-35,000 

— 

735,000 

—  ; 

Advanced  from  " Admin- 

• 

istrative  expenses. 

• 

Commodity  Credit 

• 

* 

Corporation,  Depart- 

ment  of  Agriculture”. 

-140, 000 

-193,500 

-1, 700 

-  - 

-195,200  : 

Transfer  in  1951  esti- 

mates  from  "Salaries 

and  expenses,  farm 

i 

housing,  Department 

-127,600 

7127,600 

Transfer  in  1950  esti- 

mates  from  "Printing 

and  binding,  Depart- 

ment  of  Agriculture". 

-6,956 

«>•  — 

_  mm 

_  M  0 

Anticipated  pay  adjust- 

ment  supplemental .... 

— 

-38,500 

— 

738,500 

-  -  ; 

Total  appropriation 

or  estimate . 

2,211,500 

2,235,500 

719,000 

7635,500 

2,890,000  ; 
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INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


The  net  increase  of  $455,250  in  this  item  for  1951  is  composed  of  the 
following : 

(1)  Increase  of  $267,400  under  the  project  "Agricultural  credit," 
composed  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $25,290  for  legal  services  incident  to  the  insured 

mortgage  program  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 


Need  for  Increases  It  is  estimated  that  3,450  mortgages  for  the  acquis¬ 
ition  and  improvement  of  farms  will  be  insured  under  this  activity  in 
the  fiscal  year  1951.  This  represents  an  increase  of  1,250  insured 
mortgage  loans  which  must  be  approved  for  legal  s ufficiencyj  and  for 
which  closing  instructions  must  be  issued  and  final  opinion  of  title 
prepared  by  field  attorneys.  Additional  legal  problems  of  a  more 
general  nature  are  continuing  to  increase  with  the  participation  in  the 
insured  mortgage  program  of  a  greater  number  of  insurance  companies, 
banks,  and  other  lenders. 


Legal  activities  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  amendments  of 
State  legislation  containing  restrictions  prohibiting  financial 
institutions  from  making  loans  of  the  type  which  may  be  insured  under 
this  program,  legal  opinions  and  interpretations  of  statute  upon 
which  private  investors  may  m  Ice  their  determinations  to  participate 
in  the  program,  development  of  procedures  for  the  acquisition  by  the 
Secretary  of  undefaulted  mortgages  and  the  disposition  of  mortgages, 
held  for  the  account  of  the  farm  mortgage  insurance  fund  will  likewise 
add  to  the  legal  work  in  connection  with  this  activity. 


The  total  workload  will  require  each  attorney  available  for  this  work 
to  handle  the  legal  work  in  connection  with  approximately  417  insured 
mortgage  loans • 


(b)  An  increase  of  $51,710  for  legal  services  incident  to  direct  loans 
for  the  acquisition  and  improvement  of  farms  under  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead— 

Jones  Farm  Tenant  act  and  for  the  Water  Facilities  program  of  the  Farmers 

Home  Administration. 


Need  for  Increase:  The  enactment  of  P.L.  361,  81st  Congress  will  permit 
" the  extension  of  loan  assistance  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
.the  Bankhead— Jones  •  Farm  Tenant  Act  and  the  'Water  Facilities .  Act  to 
'persons  who  are  acquiring  farms  by  means  of  homestead  entry  on  public 
land,  or  who  are  purchasing  farms  oh  reclamation  projects  and  who  are 
otherwise  eligible  for  such  loans.  This  will  require  additional  legal 
„  services  to'  be  performed  by  this  office-  incident  to  the  work  of  the 
.  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

The  increase  of  $5,000,000  provided  in  the  Budget  for  direct  loans  for 
.  the  acquisition  and  improvement  of  farms  will  provide  for  approximately 
625  additional  loans,  an  increase  of  approximately  .30$  over,  the  number 


of  loans  "which  would  otherwise  be  made  *  Attorneys  must  review  the 
numerous  legal  instruments  submitted  in  connection  with  each  such 
loan  including  notes,  mortgages,  title  documents,  and  related 
instruments,  and  issue  closing  instructions,  review  the  evidence  of 
closing,  and  prepare  a  final  opinion  of  title. 

The  estimated  increase  of  $2,000,000  for  the  water  facilities  loan 
program  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  will  permit  approximately 
800  additional  loans  to  be  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1951.  The 
preparation  or  review  of  loan  documents  and  the  issuance  of  loan 
closing  instructions  in  connection  with  water  facilities  loans  pose 
problems  not  present  in  other  loan  programs,  particularly  matters 
relating  to  water  rights.  Of  the  800  v/ater  facilities  loans  it  is 
anticipated  will  be  made  during  fiscal  year  1951  approximately  40 
will  be  group  loans.  Group  loans,  for  the  most  part,  will  result  in 
legal  problems  involving,  in  addition  to  the  acquisition  of  water 
rights,  those  incident  to  the  formation  of  non-profit  cooperatives, 
cooperative  organization  and  cooperative  action  as  well  as  the  real 
estate  and  chattel  security  problems  -which  normally  arise  in  connection 
with  all  water  facilities  loans*  The  major  portion  of  the  increased 
legal  work  in  connection  v.rith  this  activity  will  originate  in  the 
field  and  mil  be  finally  performed  in  the  regional  offices* 

(c)  An  increase  of  lG.92.400  for  legal  services  incident  to  the  farm 

housing  program. 

Need  for  Increase;  It  is  estimated  that  the  Solicitor's  Office  will  be 
called  upon  to  furnish  legal  services  in  connection  with  the  closing 
of  approximately  26,000  housing  loans  and  grants  during  the  fiscal 
year  1951.  This  represents  an  increase  of  17,000  or  189$  over  the 
estimated  9,000  loans  which  will  be  processed  in  this  office  during 
1950.  This  will  mean  that  each  attorney  available  for  this  work  will 
be  required  to  handle  on  an  average  of  600  housing  loans  during  the 
fiscal  yea^  1951. 

Loan  and  grant-making  services  involve  the  preparation  and .review  of 
loan  and  grant  agreements  and  related  documents  including  vouchers,  notes, 
chattel  mortgages,  real  estate  mortgages  and  appropriate  forms  of 
certifications.  Legal  approval  of  individual  loans  and  grants  will 
require  approval  of  contracts  and  other  documents,  examination  of 
title  evidence  to  property  offered  as  security.  . 

Loan  and  grant  servicing  will  require  the  preparation  and  approval  of 
forms  of  leases,  release,  subordination,  subrogation,  the  preparation 
of  legal  actions  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  loans,  grant  or  security 
instruments,  and  legal  assistance  in  the  liquidation  of  acquired 
security  property. 

(2)  Increase  of  $40,600  under  the  project  "Commodity  credit,  production 
and  adjustment  programs,"  composed  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $26,500  for  legal, s ervices  in  connection  with  the 

farm  marketing  quota  programs* 
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Need  for  Increase :  Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  ha’re  been 
established  for  the  first  time  since  the  war  on  the  1950  crop  of 
cotton  in  addition  to  a  continuation  of  allotments  and  quotas  on  the 
1950  crops  of  tobacco  and  peanuts.  Acreage  allotments  have  also  been 
established  for  the  1950* crop  of  corn,  wheat  and  rice. 

Accordingly,  during  the  fiscal  year  1951,  additional  legal  work  will 
be  required  in  connection  with  acreage  allotments  and  the  enforcement 
of  marketing  quota  programs  on  the  1950  crops.  Additional  legal  work 
will  be  required  during  fiscal  year  1951  in  connection  with  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quo was  on  the  1951  crops  of  possibly  all  6 
of  the  basic  commodities.  Also,  litigation  arising  out  of  the 
enforcement  of  marketing  quotas  on  the  1949  crop  of  peanuts  will 
become  heavy  in  the  fiscal  year  1951. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $14,500  for  legal  services  incident  to  the  Federal 

Crop  Insurance  program. 

Need  for  Increase;  The  expanded  Federal  Crop  Insurance  program  provides 
for  a  50  percent  increa.se  in  the  program  each  year  (ovet  the  preceding 
year)  beginning  with  t he  1950  crops.  It  is  estimated  that  this  will 
require  an* increase  of  $10, 300  for  legal  work  in  1951  arising  out  of 
the  expanded  activity  in  the  1950  and  1951  crop  years.  The  legal 
wo rk  performed  will  involve  the  handling  of  numerous  contracts, 
regulations,  and  other  legal  documents  necessary  in  connection  v.rith 
these  additional  programs.  It  Is  also  estimated  that  $3,500  will  be 
required  in  connection  with  the  anticipated  increase  in  litigation 
arising  out  of  crop  Insurance  activities. 

(3)  Increase  of  $23,400  under  the  project,  "lands,  forestry,  research,  and 
general  legal  services,"  composed  of; 

( a )  An  increase  of  .$12,590  for  legal,  abstracting  and  title  work 

incident  to  the  Forest  Service  land  acquisition  programs. 

Need  for  Increase;  The  proposed  Increase  in  the  Forest  Service  land 
acquisition  program  in  fiscal  year  1951  will  require  legal  services 
in  connection  with  an  estimated  increase  of  approximately  225  land 
acquisition  cases  to  be  approved  for  purchase  in  1951.  •  This  is 
approximately  double  the  estimated  number  of  cases  to  be  approved  for 
purchase  in  1950. 

Plan  of  'Forks  LcgaL  services  will  be  furnished  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  and  review  of  abstracts  or  certificates  of  title,  the 
preparation  and  approval  of  t  itle  documents,  the  preparation  of  opinions 
and  legal  memoranda,  the  review  of  investigation  reports  and  informal 
records,  the  handling  of  claims  and  necessary  court  proceedings,  and 
requests  for  oral  advice.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  will  originate 
In  the  field  and  be  performed  in  regional  offices. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $7,810  for  legal  services  in  connection  with  Soil 

Conservation  Service  operations. 


Need  for  Increase:  During  the  last  few  years  the  program  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  has  progressed  steadily.  On  July  1,  1949,  a 
total  of  2,164  conservation  districts  had  been  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  48  States,  Hawaii,  Alska,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands*  This  is  an  increase  of  275  over  the  number  that  had  been 
organized  on  July  1,  1947.  On  July  1,  1949,  cooperative  agreements 
for  the  handling  of  a  soil  and  water  conservation  program  had  been 
entered  into  with  2,086  districts.  This  is  an  increase  of  330  over 
the  number  with  which  agreements  had  been  entered  into  on  July  1,  1947* 
This  increase  in  the  program  of  .the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
resulted  in  an  increased  number  of  legal  problems,  such  as  determinations 
of  the  powers  and  functions  of  districts  and  other  questions  arising 
under  State  laws,  the  drafting  of  forms  and  the  preparation  and  review 
of  agreements  and  memoranda  of  understanding* 

For  the  past  several  years  no  increase  has  been  requested  for  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor  to  provide  for  the  additional  legal  services 
required  under  the  expanded  program.  The  point  has  now  been  reached 
where  the  increased  number  of  legal  problems  cannot  be  handled 
adequately  without  an  increase  in  funds  for  this  office.  On  several 
occasions  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  requested  legal  a ssistance 
which  it  was  impossible  to  give  because  of  inadequate  funds.  For 
example,  as  a  result  of  a  request  from  soil  conservation  district 
officials  in  several  States,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  desires  to 
have  a  review  and  study  of  the  drainage  laws  of  those  States.,  Other 
similar  requests  are  expected.  Because  of  inadequate  funds  and  personnel 
it  is  necessary  at  the  present  time  to  limit  this  study  to  one  State. 

(c)  An  increase  of  $6.200  for  legal  services  incident  to  Tort  Claims. 

Need  for  Increase:  Government  claims  both  for  and  against  the  United 
States  have  been  increasing  steadily  since  the  close  of  the  war  due 
to  increased  highway  travel.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  incidence 
of  accidents  will  continue  to  increase  during  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1950  and  fiscal  year  1951  in  lino  with  the  increase  of  the  past, 
which  will  require  additional  legal  services.  The  present  staff  is 
unable  to  handle  the  volume  of  work  and  the  backlog  of  open  cases  is 
increasing.  During  fiscal  year  1948  there  were  70  Federal  Tort 
Claims  adjusted  leaving  15  pending  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year; 

121  were  adjusted  in  fiscal  year  1949  with  75  pending  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  At  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1948  there  were  225  demand 
cases  (U.  S.  property  damaged)  open  and  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year 
1949  there  were  300.  Additional  legal  services  are  therefore  needed 
to  handle  the  increasing  volume  of  work  and  to  reduce  the  backlog  of 
pending  cases. 

Plan  of  Work;  Legal  services  will  bo  furnished  in  connection  with  the 
drafting  of  determinations  under  the  Tort  law;  claims  in  favor  of  the 
Government  will  be  analyzed  and  demand  letters  prepared,  as -well  as 
further  study  given  if  demands  fail,  to  prepare  the  cases  for  for¬ 
warding  to  the  Justice  Department  for  suit.  In  the  course  of -the 
process  of  litigation  after  reference,  there  is  the  additional  work 
of  assisting  the- Department  of  Justice  by  giving  evidence  and  in 
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advising  and  otherwise  maintaing  contact  with  the  bureaus  as  the 
cases  progress.  There  is  also  involved,  under  the  Tort  Law,  the 
defense  of  suits  filed  against  the  Government,  arising  out  of  the 
Department's  work. 

(4)  Increase  of  $50,200  under  the  project,  "Marketing  a nd  regulatory 
laws,"  composed  of: 

(a )  An  increase  of$.G,,500  for  legal  services  incident  to  the 

transportation  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Need  for  Increase :  It  is  estimated  that  the  volume  of  legal  work  incident 
to  the  transportation  of  agricultural  commodities  will  be  at  least 
25  percent  greater  during  fiscal  year  1951  than  during  the  present  year. 
The  volume  of  such  legal  -work  is  increasing  steadily  due  to  a  number 
of  factors,  some  of  which  are  the  following: 

In  the  past  the  Department  has  restricted  its  participation  in  motor 
transportation  procc -dings  to  revenue  cases  except  in  very  unusual 
circumstances.  The  Department  is  no v  undertaking  to  participate 
actively  in  numerous  motor  carrier  rate  adjustment  cases  in  addition 
to  such  revenue  cases* 

The  Department  is  also  presently  investigating  certain  over-all  aspects 
of  railyoad  transportation  which  may  result  in  the  institution  of 
formal  proceedings.  (In  transportation  proceedings  a  considerable 
,  period  of  time  often  expires  between  the  institution  of  an 
investigation  and  the  actual  initiation  of  a  proceeding.  The 
impact  of  such  investigations  will  probably  be  felt  in  this  office 
during  fiscal  year  1951.) 

Freight  rates  arc  at  a  very  high  level  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  vigorous  attempts  made  to  reduce  the 
.rates  for  individual  commodities  as  well  as  the  over-all  rates. 

This  will  unquestionably  result  in  numerous  formal  proceedings. 

Various  major  proceedings  now  in  the  f inal  administrative  stage 
may  require  court  proceedings  before  a  final  determination  is  had. 

The  full  impact  on  this  office  of  the  work  in  these  new  fields  will 
be  felt  in  fiscal  year  1951. 

Plan  of  Work:  Attorneys  from  this  office  will  represent  the  Department 
as  counsel  in  transportation  proceedings  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Maritime  Commission,  and  other  regulatory 
bodies ;  they  will  prepare  pleadings,  briefs  ,  and  other  legal  documents, 
examine  and  cross  examine  witnesses,  present  oral  arguments  before 
such  bodies  and  take  all  other  action  of  a  legal  nature  which  may  be 
required.  It  is  contemplated  that 'all  legal  work  resulting  from  the 
increased  transportation  nativities  will  be  performed  by  the  Washington 
office. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $51,400  for  legal  services  in  connection  with  the 

administration  of  marketing  orders  and  agreements. 
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Need  for  Increase:  Legal  services  are  furnished  in  connection  with  67 

marketing  agreements  and  orders  currently  in  effect  regulating  the  handling 
of  milk,  fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  and  anti-hog-cholera  serum  and  hog- 
cholera  virus.  The  number  of  these  agreements  and  orders  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  each  year  and  it  is  expected  that  the  increase  will  continue 
at  an 'accelerated  rate  during  the  fiscal  year  1951.  Larger  surpluses 
and  declining  prices  have  resulted  in  a  greater  demand  for  programs 
of  this  type  —  a  demand  which  the  Department  has  been  finding  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  satisfy  because  of  the  lack  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  attorneys  to  handle  the  legal  work  required  in  connection  with 
sucii  programs.  This  demand  will  become  more  emphatic  and  the  shortage 
of  attorneys  more  acute  with  the  insistence  of  Congress  and  the  Department 
that  price  support  payments  for  certain  commodities  be  conditioned  upon 
the  existence  of  effective  marketing  agreement  and  order  programs  for  such 
commodities. 


Proceedings  to  issue  marketing  orders  and  the  frequent  amendments  thereto, 
which  are  necessary  to  reflect  changing  economic  conditions,  are  subject 
to  the  formal  rule-making  requirements  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  These  proceedings  are  frequently  lengthy  and  involved,  requiring, 
on  the  part  of  the  attorneys  assigned  to  them,  extensive  preparation  for 
the  hearing,  attendance  at  the  hearing,  analysis  of  voluminous  hearing 
records,  and  the  preparation  of  decisions,  orders,  and  agreements,  some 
of  which  are  of  great  length. 

There  are  now  pending  69  court  cases  to  enforce,  or  to  review  actions  taken, 
under  marketing  agreement  and  order  programs,  and  41  adjudicatory  adminis¬ 
trative  proceedings  before  the  Department  challenging  the  validity  of 
provisions  of  orders  or  obligations  imposed  thereunder.  The  backlog  of 
such  cases  and  proceedings  has  been  accumulating  and  will  continue  to 
accumulate  because  of  the  limited  number  of  attorneys  available  for  assign¬ 
ment  to  this  work.  Formal  complaints  of  violations  are  being  received  at 
the  rate  of  about  12  each  month,  and  the  evidence  available  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  30  such  complaints  is  now  awaiting  review  by  attorneys  of  this 
office.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that,  as  surpluses  increase  and 
prices  decline,  violations  increase,  and  stricter  and  more  prompt  enforce¬ 
ment  action  is  necessary  to  make  the  programs  effective.  This,  in  turn, 
results  in  a  larger  number  of  court  and  administrative  review  proceedings. 

At  the  present  rate  of  disposition,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
the  number  of  court  cases  and  administrative  proceedings  pending  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1951  fiscal  year  wall  be  about  20  percent  greater  than 
it  is  now.  Delay  in  the  disposition  of  litigation  and  administrative 
proceedings  arising  under  these  programs  not  only  invites  criticism,  but 
seriously  interferes  with  their  effective  administration  and  frequently 
results  in  severe  hardship  on  the  part  of  those  regulated. 


(c)  An  increase  of  $12.500  for  legal  services  incident  to  the  program 

to  extend  mandatory  posting  and  regulation  of  stockyards. 


Need  for  Increase:  There  were  207  stockyards  posted  under  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  on  July  1,  1949.  It  is  estimated  that  100 
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additional  stockyards  will  be  posted  in  fiscal  year  1950  and  100  more 
in  fiscal  year  1951.  The  posting  of  additional  stockyards  will 
necessarily  result  in  an  increased  volume  of  legal  work  due  to  a 
number  of  factors,  including  the  following: 

In  connection  with  the  act  of  posting,  a  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making  and  the  final  posting  order  must  be  prepared  for  publication. 

The  posting  of  additional  yards  will  result  in  the  institution  of 
additional  formal  rate  proceedings.  (Upon  the  posting  of  a  stock- 
yard,  the  Secretary  has  the  responsibility  of  regulating  the  rates 
and  trade  practices  of  the  s  tockyard  and  the  market  agencies  operating 
thereat  and  the  trade  practices  of  the  dealers  operating  at  the 
stockyard.  The  Act  requires  the  owner  of  each  posted  stockyard  and 
each  market  agency  to  file  with  the  Secretary  a  schedule  of  the  rates 
and  charges  for  stockyard  services  furnished  by  each  person  at  the 
stockyard.  If  the  Secretary  questions  the  r easonableness  of  the 
rates,  charges,  regulations , cr  practices  stated  in  the  schedule, 
a  formal  rate  proceeding  is  instituted.) 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  posted  yards  will  result  in  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  disciplinary  cases  and  reparation  cases  under  the 
Act.  (In  disciplinary  cases,  attorneys  from  this  office  act  as 
counsel  for  the  Department.  In  reparation  cases  they  act  as  presiding 
officers  and  prepare  suggested  findings  .of  fact,  conclusion,  and 
order  on  the  basis  of  the  record  of  hearings.) 

The  number  of  criminal  proceedings  and  civil  cases  for  collection 
of  penalties  and  injunctions  will  increase. 

(5)  A  net  increase  of  $49,800  under  the  project,  "Rural  electrification 
and  telephone  programs,"  composed  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $84,800  for  legal  services  in  connection  with  the 

Rural  Electrification  program. 

Need  for  Increase:  A  realistic  appraisal  of  the  need  for  additional 
legal  services  cannot  be  measured  adequately  by  the  size  of  the 
requested  REA  loan  authorization  of  $400,000,000  for  1951.  The 
task  of  adequately  protecting  the  security  of  the  Government  becomes 
greater  each  year.  The  legal  problems  peculiar  to  corporate  and 
utility  financing  are  increasing  markedly.  New  problems  created  by  the 
extension  of  service  into  thinner  areas  arc  requiring  a  greater  share 
of  the  attention  of  the  legal  staff  with  the  resultant  decrease  in 
time  available  for  other  essential  legal  work.  Acceleration  in  the 
construction  pace,  as  the  expanded  REA  program  of  the  past  several 
years  progresses  plays ically,  points  to  a  far  greater  legal  workload 
than  heretofore.  These  considerations  indicating  a  definite  need  for 
increased  legal  services  arc  supported  by  the  f ollowing  factors : 

1.  The  cumulative  total  of  REA  loans  since  the  inception  of  the 
program  wrill  have  risen  from  $1,830,318,353  on  June  30,  1949, 
to  about  $2,250,000,000  on  June  30,  1950,  and  to  $2,630,000,000 
on  June  30,  1951.  The  resultant  increase  in  workload  incident 
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Need  for  Increase;  Legal  services  are  furnished  in  connection  with  67 

marketing  agreements  and  orders  currently  in  effect  regulating  the  handling 
of  milk,  fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  and  anti-hog-cholera  serum  and  hog- 
cholera  virus.  The  number  of  these  agreements  and  orders  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  each  year  and  it  is  expected  that  the  increase  will  continue 
at  an  accelerated  rate  during  the  fiscal  year  1951.  Larger  surpluses 
and  declining  prices  have  resulted  in  a  greater  demand  for  programs 
of  this  type  --  a  demand  which  the  Department  has  been  finding  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  satisfy  because  of  the  lack  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  attorneys  to  handle  the  legal  work  required  in  connection  with 
such  programs.  This  demand  will  become  more  emphatic  and  the  shortage 
of  attorneys  more  acute  with  the  insistence  of  Congress  and  the  Department 
that  price  support  payments  for  certain  commodities  be  conditioned  upon 
■the  existence  of  effective  marketing  agreement  and  order  programs  for  such 
commodities. 

Proceedings  to  issue  marketing  orders  and  the  frequent  amendments  thereto, 
which  are  necessary  to  reflect  changing  economic  conditions,  are  subject 
to  the  formal  rule-making  requirements  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  These  proceedings  are  frequently  lengthy  and  involved,  requiring, 
on  the  part  of  the  attorneys  assigned  to  them,  extensive  preparation  for 
the  hearing,  attendance  at  the  hearing,  analysis  of  voluminous  hearing 
records,  and  the  preparation  of  decisions,  orders,  and  agreements,  some 
of  which  are  of  great  length. 

There  are  now  pending  69  court  cases  to  enforce,  or  to  review  actions  taken, 
under  marketing  agreement  and  order  programs,  and  41  adjudicatory  adminis¬ 
trative  proceedings  before  the  Department  challenging  the  validity  of 
provisions  of  orders  or  obligations  imposed  thereunder.  The  backlog  of 
such  cases  and  proceedings  has  been  accumulating  and  will  continue  to 
accumulate  because  of  the  limited  number  of  attorneys  available  for  assign¬ 
ment  to  this  work.  Formal  complaints  of  violations  are  being  received  at 
the  rate  of  about  12  each  month,  and  the  evidence  available  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  30  such  complaints  is  now  awaiting  review  by  attorneys  of  this 
office.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that,  as  surpluses  increase  and 
prices  decline,  violations  increase,  and  stricter  and  more  prompt  enforce¬ 
ment  action  is  necessary  to  make  the  programs  effective.  This,  in  turn, 
results  in  a  larger  number  of  court  and  administrative  review  proceedings. 

At  the  present  rate  of  disposition,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
the  number  of  court  cases  and  administrative  proceedings  pending  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1951  fiscal  year  will  be  about  20  percent  greater  than 
it  is  now.  Delay  in  the  disposition  of  litigation  and  administrative 
proceedings  arising  under  these  programs  not  only  invites  criticism,  but 
seriously  interferes  with  their  effective  administration  and  frequently 
results  in  severe  hardship  on  the  part  of  those  regulated. 

(c)  An  increase  of  $12.500  for  legal  services  incident  to  the  program 

to  extend  mandatory  posting  and  regulation  of  stockyards. 

Need  for  Increase;  There  were  207  stockyards  posted  under  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  on  July  1,  1949.  It  is  estimated  that  100 
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additional  stockyards  will  be  posted  in  fiscal  year  1950  and  100  more 
in  fiscal  year  19-51  •  The  posting  of  additional  stockyards  will 
necessarily  result  in  an  increased  volume  of  legal  work  due  to  a 
number  of  factors,  including  the  following : 

In  connection  with  the  act  of  posting,  a  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making  and  the  final  posting  order  must  be  prepared  for  publication* 

The  posting  of  additional  yards  will  result  in  the  institution  of 
additional  formal  rate  proceedings.  (Upon  the  posting  of  a  stock- 
yard,  the  Secretary  has  the  responsibility  of  regulating  the  rates 
and  trade  practices  of  the  s  tockyard  and  the  market  agencies  operating 
thereat  and  the  trade  practices  of  the  dealers  operating  at  the 
stockyard.  The  Act  requires  the  owner  of  each  posted  stockyard  and 
each  market  agency  to  file  with  the  Secretary  a  schedule  of  the  rates 
and  charges  for  stockyard  services  furnished  by  each  person  at  the 
stockyard.  If  the  Secretary  questions  the  r easonableness  of  the 
rates,  charges,  regulations ,  or  practices  stated  in  the  schedule, 
a  formal  rate  proceeding  is  instituted.)  s 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  posted  yards  will  result  In  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  disciplinary  cases  and  reparation  cases  under  the 
Act.  (In  disciplinary  cases,  attorneys  from  this  office  act  as 
counsel  for  the  Department.  In  r eparation  cases  they  act  as  presiding 
officers  and  prepare  suggested  findings  of  fact,  conclusion,  and 
order  on  the  basis  of  the  record  of  hearings.) 

The  number  of  criminal  proceedings  and  civil  cases  for  collection 
of  penalties  and  injunctions  will  increase. 

(5)  A  net  increase  of  $49,800  under  the  project,  "Rural  electrification 
and  telephone  programs,"  composed  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $84.800  for  legal  services  in  connection  with  the 

Rural  Electrification  program. 

Need  for  Increase:  A  realistic  appraisal  of  the  need  for  additional 
legal  services  cannot  be  measured  adequately  by  the  size  of  the 
requested  REA  loan  authorization  of  $400,000,000  for  1951.  The 
task  of  adequately  protecting  the  security  of  the  Government  becomes 
greater  each  year.  The  legal  problems  peculiar  to  corporate  and 
utility  financing  are  increasing  markedly.  New  problems  created  by  the 
extension  of  service  into  thinner  areas  arc  requiring  a  greater  share 
of  the  attention  of  the  legal  staff  with  the  resultant  decrease  in 
time  available  for  other  essential  legal  work.  Acceleration  in  the 
construction  pace,  as  the  expanded  REA  program  of  the  past  several 
years  progresses  physically,  points  to  a  far  greater  legal  workload 
than  heretofore.  These  considerations  indicating  a  definite  need  for 
increased  legal  services  arc  supported  by  the  following  factors : 

1.  The  cumulative  total  of  REA  loans  since  the  inception  of  the 
program  will  have  risen  from  $1,830,318,355  on  June  30,  1949, 
to  about  $2,250,000,000  on  June  30,  1950,  and  to  $2,630,000,000 
on  June  30,  1951.  The  resultant  increase  in  workload  incidont 
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to  loan  security  and  the  servicing  of  outstanding  loans  is 
evidenced  by  workload  studies  which  indicate  that  during  the 
1949  fiscal  year,  5,618  hours  (exclusive  of  stenographic 
services  and  exclusive  of  the  workload  incident  to  the 
reamortization  and  refunding  of  obligations  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  September  21,  1944  which  amends  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936)  were  devoted  to  the  servicing  of  outstanding 
loans  which  had  aggregated  $1,381,459,261*  This  represents 
5.8$  of  the  total,  hours  devoted  for  legal  services  incident  to 
the  REA  program,  the  steady  increase  in  legal  services  required 
for  loan  servicing  is  apparent  from  the  following  statistics : 


Percentum  of  Total  Hours 


fear 

Outstanding  Loans 

Required  for  Servicing 

1947. 

$817 ,086,990 

4$ 

1948 

1,068,436,152 

4.8$ 

1949 

1,381,459,261 

5.8$ 

2*  The  workload  with  respect  to  the  drafting  of  special  '’tailor- 
made”  forms  of  construction,  engineering,  materials,  power,  and 
allied  contracts  which  are  not  susceptible  of  standard  form 
revision,  more  than  doubled  during  the  1949  fiscal  year,  ag¬ 
gregating  500 ‘  individual  forms  drafted  as  compared  with  200 
drafted  during  the  prior  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  numerous 
standard  form  contracts  require  revision  of  particular 
covenants  to  meet  varying  situations  and  there  are~an  increasing 
number  of  liquidated  damages  cases  which  are  requiring  attention# 

• 

3.  The  necessity  of  drafting  special  and  complex  loan  and  security 
documents  is  increasing w ith  recurring  frequency.  Contributing 
to  this  development  are:  (l)  the  power  shortage  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  which  necessitates  joint  financing 
agreements'  and  unique  lease  operating  agreements,  and  (2) 
the  extension  of  line  into  more  sparsely  settled  areas.  The 
drafting  and  handling  of  documents  to  consummate  such  transactions 
require  time-consuming  departure  from  normal  REA  financing 
patterns  not  heretofore  encountered# 

4#  Sharp  increases  in  the  number  of  land  purchases  for  headquarters’ 

'■  sites,  generating  plants,  substations,  warehouses,  two-way 
communication  facilities,  and  other  purposes  will  multiply  the 
legal  service  workload.  Illustrative  of  this  trend  is  "the 
following  table: 


Year 

Abstracts  or  Titles  Examined 

Purchase  Transactions 

* 

Pending 

1947 

218 

206 

1948 

245 

300 

1949 

495 

600 
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Legal  services  pertaining  to  the  procurement  of  easements  and 
rights-of-way  are  increasing  correspondingly. 

5.  The  rising  trend  in  the  workload  involving  legal'  proceedings  in 
protection  of  the  Government’s  interest,  both  in  the  courts  and 
before  State  regulatory  commissions  is  evident  from  the  310 
cases  handled  during  the  1949  fiscal  year  as  compared  with  190 
such  cases  during  the  prior  fiscal  year. 

6.  Appropriations  made  available  for  the  Solicitor’s  Office  during 
prior  fiscal  years  have  not  been  adequate  to  eradicate  backlogs 
which  have  accumulated  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  REA  pro¬ 
gram.  As  a  result,  serious  time  lags  in  preparing  or  reviewing 
legal  documents  essential  to  the  REA  program  have  been  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception;  time  lags  in  handling  the  necessary 
voluminous  correspondence  with  REA  borrowers  and  their  counsel 
have  attained  critical  proportions;  requests  for  legal  advice 
received  from  the  REA  staff  have  -  had  to  be  handled  on  a  priority 
basis;  and  the  inability  to  give,  to  the  proper  extent,  the 
technical  legal  advice  and  assistance  w he ih  borrowers  need  in 
respect  of  their  more  important  litigation  a rd  proceeding 
before  regulatory  commiss ions  has  necessitated  the  neglect  of 
matters  which  often  have  a  vital  bearing  on  the  future  of  the 
REA  program  in  a  particular  state  involved.  ' 

The  aggregate  result  has  been  that  the  REA  program  and  REA 
borrowers  have  suffered  harm  and  inconvenience  through  the 
inability  to  furnish  adequate  legal  services.  Hie  regard  to 
the  Government’s  security  interests  in  a  program  in  which  the 
aggregate  loans  since  the  inception  of  the  REA  program  totaled 
$1,830,318,853  on  June  30,  1949,  requires  careful  handling  of 
legal  problems  in  order  to  minimize  risk  of  loss  to  the 
Government • 

Plan  of  Yfork:  The  requested  increase  will  permit  additional  attention 
to  the  elimination  of  backlogs  in  matters  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Govurmbht ’s  security  and  the  servicing  thereof,  and  legal  work 
incident  to  REA  assistance  to  borrowers  in  operation  in  natters  having 
a  significant  effect  on  the  REA  program,  as  a  whole  or  on  the  program 
in  a  particular  State,  including  such  vital  backlogs  as  the  examination 
of  easement  and  title  proofs,  amendments  of  articles  of  incorporation 
and  by-laws,  interpretations  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act,  and 
requested  advice  and  assistance  relating  to  litigation,  contractual 
disputes,  and  regulatory  commission  proceedings. 

(b)  A  decrease  of  $35,000  to  eliminate  funds  appropriated  in  1950  for 

legal  services  in  connection  with  the  rural  telephone  program. 

This  is  an  apparent  decrease  only  since  the  printed  budget  does  not 
include  funds  for  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1951  pending  submission 
of  a  budget  amendment  as  so  ^n  as  program  requirements  can  be  more 
definitely  determined. 

(6)  Increase  of  $20.850  to  place  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjust¬ 

ments  under  P.L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1950. 
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CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item 
as  follows  (deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 


-ii-  r<-  -if-  Provided,  however,  That  if  the  total  amounts  of 
such  appropriations  or  authorizations  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  shall  at  any  time  exceed  or  fall  below  the 
amounts  estimated,  respectively,  therefor  in  the  Eudget 
for  such  year,  the  amounts  transferred  or  to  be  transferred 
therefrom  to  this  appropriation  and  the  amount  which  may  be 
expended  for  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  increased  or  decreased  in  such  amounts  as  the  /Director 
of  the7  Bureau  of  the  Eudget,  after  a  hearing  thereon  with 
representatives  of  the  Department,  shall  determine  are 
appropriate  to  the  requirements  as  changed  by  such  reductions 
or  increases  in  such  appropriations  or  authorizations. 


The  change  in  language  deletes  the  words  "Director  of  the"  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  simplifying  and  shortening  the  wording  of  the  item.  This 
change  will  in  no  way  affect  the  administrative-  control  or  authority 
delegated  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


S7  - 

STATUS  0?  PROGRAM 


General:  Legal  services  are  furnished  by  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor 
with  respect  to 'all  programs  carried  on  by  the  Department  in . every  State, 
territory  and  possession,  advising  the  Secretary  and  other  administrative 
officials  on  legal  problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Department.  The  progress  and  effectiveness  of  the  many  and  varied 
programs  are  aided  by  such  legal  services* 

The  volume  and  scope  of  the  activities  of  this  office  are  dependent 
upon  the  programs  of  the  Department.  This  office  has  little ‘latitude 
for  exercising  control  of  the  volume  of  legal  assistance  it  is  called 
upon  to  furnish,  since  this  is  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the 
requests  of  administrative  officials  and  the  problems  encountered  in 
the  conduct  of  program  operations*  '  : 

Current  Activities  and  Trends:  Following  are  brief  summaries  of  the  legal 
.  work  which  is  illustrative  of  that  currently  performed* 

1*  Agricultural  Credit. 

a.  Farm  Credit  Programs :  Advisory  legal  services  are  furnished 

the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Commissioners, 
and  members  of  their  respective  staffs  in  their  day-to-day 
administration  of  the  farm  credit  system.  In  cooperation  with 
the  district  general  counsel,  this  office  exercises  general 
supervision  in  the  conduct  of  legal  matters  in  the  12  Farm 
Credit  Districts* 

Important  proposed  legislation  such  as  the  following  was 
drafted  during  the  past  year: 

To  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  all  capital  stock  of  banks 
for  cooperatives  by  borrowing  cooperative  associations; 

To  authorize  the  formation  of  national  farm  loan  associations 
in  Puerto  Rico,  and  to  remove  limitations  upon  the  amounts 
loanable  by  Federal  land  banks; 

To  permit  Federal  land  banks  to  borrow  direct  from  Federal 
Reserve  banks;  and 

To  extend  the  benefits  of  old-age  and  unemployment  insurance 
under  the  Social  Security  system  to  "national  farm  loan 
association  and  production  credit  association  employees* 

Preliminary  work  was  done  in  connection  with  contemplated  issues 
of  farm  loan  bonds  by  the  Federal  Land  Banks  a  nd  debentures  of 
the  Central  Dank  for  Cooperatives.  Debentures  have  not  heretofore 
been  issued  by  the  Central  Bank* 

Another  important  project  during  the  fiscal  year  1949  was  re¬ 
vision  of  the  compilation  of  laws  relating  to  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  and  its  supervised  institutions* 


ss  - 


In  addition  to  the  continuing  logal  work  performed  in  connection 
with  the  a dministration  of  the  several  credit  programs  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  legal  work  incident  to.  the  disposal 
of  labor  supply  centers,  labor  homes,  labor  camps,  and  the 
facilities  and  equipment  in  connection  therewith,  was  performed* 
Also,  legal  assistance  was  given  on  questions  in  connection  ' 
with  the  liquidation  of  the  remaining  joint  stock  land  banks,, 
the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  the  Regional  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation  of  itashington,  D*  C.,  (including  the 
abolishment  thereof)  and  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  Revolving 
Fund* 

b*  Farmers  Home  Administration  Programs::  During  fiscal  year  1949 
legal  work  was  performed  relating  principally  to  loan  making, 
servicing,  and  collection^  including  collection  and  liquidation 
of  assets  transferred  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
particularly  those  of  State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporations, 
Emergency  Crop  and  Feed  Lpan  offices.  Farm  Security  Administration, 
and  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporations;  compromise  of 
indebet edness;  litigation,  including  foreclosures,  for  the 
collection  of  the  accounts  serviced  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin¬ 
istration;  legal  approval  of  administrative  policies,  procedures, 
instructions,  forms,  correspondence,  drafting  of  legislative 
reports  and  clearance  of  legislative  matters* 

Proposed  legislation  was  drafted  pursuant  to  specific  Congres¬ 
sional  or  Secretarial  requests  in  connection  with: 

Public  Law  171  —  81st  Congress,  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 

H*R*  4800  and  S  2104  —  81st  Congress,  relating  to  the 
disposition  of  mineral  rights, 

H *R «  5592  —  81st  Congress,  relating  to  the  cancellation, 
adjustment,  and  collection  of  certain  production  type 
loans  made  by  predecessor  agencies  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Adminis  tr a  t ion , 

Public  Law  72  —  81st  Congress,  amending  the  Criminal  Code 
with  respect  to  violations  against  the  Farmers  Home 
Admin is  tr a t ion , 

Public  Law  99  —  81st  Congress,  raising  the  loan  limit  on 
water  facilities  loans, 

Public  Law  361  —  81st  Congress,  to  permit  extension  of 
financial  assistance  to  homestead  entrymen,  and 

H.R.  2392,  H.R*  3244,  and  S  930  —  81st  Congress,  relating  to 
the  liquidation  of  the  trusts  under  the  transfer  agreements 
with  State  rural  rehabilitation  corporation* 

c.  Appellate  Lit igat ion :  This  office  prepared  briefs  and 

collaborated  with  the  Department  of  Justice  in  handling  the 
following  cases : 

In  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  v*  Kv  T,  Hunter, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit  denied  the  right 
of  a  purchaser  of  Farm  Security  Administration  project  lands 
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to  compol  the  Government  to  convey  to  him  the  mineral  interests 
in'  those  lands*’  In  Holliday  v*  Higbee ,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Tenth’ Circuit  denied  the  right  of  a  high  bidder  to 
compel  the  Government  to  accept  his  bid  and  convey  Farm 
Security  Administration  project  lands  to  him* 

d.  The  type  and  volume  of  legal  work  performed  is  indicated  by  the 
following : 


Court  Proceedings: 

Civil- Actions,  Pleadings,  Briefs,  etc*  Prepared*.**  480 
Criminal  Actions,  Pleadings,  Briefs,  etc.  Prepared.  8 

Claims  (Prior  to  Institution  of  Court  Action)  Handled  6,364 

Program  Proposals  Reviewed.  . . . . • .  70S 

Regulations  Prepared  or  .Reviewed* * .  * . .  743 

Opinions  and  Legal  Memoranda  Prepared*. . . . ....  11,328 

Requests  for  Oral  Advice  Handled*. . . . . . .  5,693 

Contracts  Prepared  or  Approved.. . . . . .  1,290 

'Abstracts  or  Certificates  of  Title  Prepared  or 

Reviewed*  . . . . ••• . ..  e  1,256 

Title  Documents  Prepared  or  Reviewed. 1,029 

New  Loans  Handled... ••••••••••• . ••••• . .  4,424 

Servicing  Loans,  Documents  Prepared  or  Reviewed......  15,932 

Miscellaneous  Legal  Documents  Prepared  or  Reviewed...  1,362 
Corporation  Forms  or  Docume.tns  Prepared  or  Reviewed..  179 

Miscellaneous  Letters  Prepared . •••••••»•••  13,917 

Reports  on  Legislation  Prepared  or  Reviewed . .  48 

Legislation  Drafted . . . . . .  58 

Investigations,  Reports  and  Informal  Records  Reviewed  3,284 
Referrals  of  Cases  to  U.S.  Attorneys,  Dept,  of  ’ 

Justice,  Compr toller  General  or  Treasury...'... . .  1,983 


2.  Commodity  Credit.  Production  and  Adjustment  Programs. 

a*  Commodity  Credit,  Section  32  and  School  Lunch  Programs:  The 
legal  work  performed  in  connection  with  the  Commodity  Credit 
•'  Corporation  programs  involved  the  following  types  of  activities. 

Price  support  programs  through  which  the  prices  of  various 
agricultural  commodities  were  supported  by  loan,  purchase 
or  other  operations] 

Foreign  purchase  programs  which  involved  the  procurement 
abroad  and  sale  of  food,  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  thereof  and related  facilities] 

Supply  programs  through  which  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  thereof  were  procured  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  United  States  Government  agencies,  foreign  governments, 
international  relief  agencies,  -And  other  similar  organ¬ 
izations] 

Commodity  export  programs]  ••  ■  •  ' 
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Liquidation  (Settlement  of  Claims)  of  subsidy  programs  "which 
consisted  of  making  payments  or  purchases  for  resale  at  a 
loss  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  price  ceilings;  and 
General  corporate  management,  involving  authorizations,  corporate 
documents,  financing,  resolutions,  organization  under  the 
new  Federal  Charter  and  closing  out  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Corporation  under  the  Delaware  charter 6 

Legal  assistance  was  given  in  the  preparation  of  legislation 
affecting  the  charter  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
farm  price  support  programs,  and  related  matters* 

Legal  work  was  also  performed  in  connection  mth  the  export, 
purchase x  .and  .diversion  programs  undertaken  pursuant  to  Section 
32  of  the  Act  .of  .August  24,  1935,  as  amended;  and  in  connection 
with  the  ^administration  of  the  National  School  Lunch  .act, 
approved  June  .4,  1946. 

Other  related  legal  work  performed  by  the  Office  involved 
contract  settlement,  and  renegotiation,  of.  claims  against  the 
Commodity.  Credit  Corporation  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture* 
Legal  assistance,  was.  also.  rendered,  in  connection  with  certain 
Lend-Lease  plants  and  facilities  to  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  title*  The  work  involved  the  lease" of  such 
plants  to  private  industries,  their  maintenance  and,  in  some 
cases,  their  disposition  by  the  Department* 

\  . 

In  connection  with  day-to-day  operation  of  the  various  programs, 
and'  ‘in’  addition  to*  the  many”  formal"  opinions  and  memoranda 
written,  numerous  informal  letters  and  memoranda  were  written 
or  reviewed,  and  oral  advice' was  given  daily. 


b«  Production  and  Adjustment:  Legal  services  were  rendered  in 

connection  with  the  work  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  sugar  quota  and  payment  programs,  the  farm  marketing  quota 
programs,  and  the  agricultural  conservation  and  naval  stores 
programs o  In  addition,  during  the  fiscal  year  1949  this  office 
furnished  legal  assistance  in  connection  with  the  drafting  of 
the  International  Ytfheat  Agreement  and  the  proposed  legislation 
submitted  to  the  Congress  to  implement  that  agreement*  Legal 
assistance  was  also  furnished  in  connection  with  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Department  on  renegotiations  of  trade  agreements 
and  on  the  proposed  International  Trade  Organization  Charter. 


% 


During  the  fiscal  year  1949,  legal  assistance  was  furnished  in 
connection  with  changes  in  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act,  sub¬ 
sequently  approved  by  the  Congress  (Public  Lew  268,  81st  Congress), 
requiring  a  substantial  amount  of  work,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  drafting  of  regulations  and  contracts  relating  to  the 
1950  crops e 


This  office  also  collaborated  with  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  during  the  fiscal  year  1949  in  an  extensive  program 
of  delinquent  premium  collections* 
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The  work  during  the  fiscal  year  1949' was  substantially  increased 
by  reason  of  the  application  of  farm  marketing  quotas  to  the 
1949  crop  of  peanuts.  This  work  involved: 

Participation  in  ‘'informal"  hearings'  regarding  the  provisions 
of  the  1949  peanut  marketing  quota  program  and  the 
regulations  to  effectuate  that  program; 

The- drafting- and  approval  of-  regulations  relating  to  acreage 
allotments  for  the  1949  crop  of  peanuts  a'nd  the. drafting 

--  and-  approval  of  regulations  relating  to  the  marketing  of 

-  •  peanuts  from  that  crop;-,  and 

Participation  in  a  number  of  administrative  hearings  before 
fanners-  review  committees  -with  respect  to  appeals  for 

-  review  of  1949  peanut  marketing  quotas.  - •• 


-.A  complete  revision  of- the  marketing  quota  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  was  drafted 
during- the-  latter  half  of  fiscal  year  1949.  Legislation  was 
also-  drafted-  to  extend-  the-  marketing-  quota  provisions  of  that 
Act- to*  most  of  the  non-basic  agricultural  commodities. 

i  »  •  f> 

c.  Appellate  Litigation?  This  office  prepared  the  briefs  and  submitted 
<  the-  oral  arguments-  in  the-  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  in  cases 
such  as-  the  following  of  major  importance  in  the  administration 
of  -  the  -  departmental  programs*  . *  •  . 

In  Pelham  Oil  and  Fertilizer  Company  v.  C emmodit y  C re dit 
Corporation,-  the-  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  sustained  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
recover  from  a  warehouseman  the  price  for  which  peanuts-, 
had  been  purchased  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
resold  at  a  profit.  The  peanuts  .had  been  destroyed  by  . 

'•-‘fire  before  title  had  passed.  The  decision  was  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  administration  of ,  the  price 
support  program  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

In  Central  Roig  Refining  Company  et  al.  v.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  reversed  and  remanded  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  allotting  the  direct-consumption  portion  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  sugar  quota  for  1948.  The  opinion  of  the  Court 
will  have  far-reaching  effects  upon  the  administration  of 
the  sugar  quota  program,  and  a  writ  of  certiorari  from  the 
Supreme  Court  was  sought  and  obtained.  Orel  argument  in 
this  case  was  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  October  17,  1949. 

This  office  prepared  briefs  and  collaborated  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  handling  cases  such  as  the  following: 

In -Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  v.  Sanborn  and  Squire 
and  in  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  v.  Thompson, 
intermediate  courts  of  appeal  in  California  and  in  Texas, 
respectively,  affirmed  judgments  against  the  Corporation, 
upon  insurance  -policies  applicable  to  cotton  crops.  The 


cases  involved  important  questions  regarding  the  coverage  of 
the  insurance  policies  and  the  rights  of  a  purchaser  of  an 
interest  in  an  insured,  crop,  / 

d,  The  type  and  volume  of  legal  work  performed  is  indicated  by  the 
f  ollovdng : 


Administrative  Proceedings ,  Rule  Making. ......  i .  26 

Court  Proceedings : 

Civil  Act  ions ,  Pleadings,  Briefs,  etc.  Prepared. .  696 

Criminal  Actions,  Pleadings,  Briefs,  etc.  Prepared...  43 
Claims  (Prior  to  Institution  of  Court  Action)  Handled. ,18,807 

Program  Proposals  Reviewed, . . . .  317 

Regulations  -Prepared  or  Reviewed. . . . . .  441 

Opinions  and  Legal  Memoranda  Prepared. . .  1,229 

Requests  for  Oral  Advice  Handled,. . . . . .  5,691 

Cont  rao.ts  Prepared  ^or  Reviewed. ..o » . . . .  255 

Title  Documents  Prepared  or  Reviewed. . . .  9 

New  Loans  Handledoe... . . . - . .  15 

Servicing  Loans,  Documents ■ Prepared  or  Reviewed, .......  474 

Miscellaneous  Legal  Documents  Prepared  or  Reviewed,.,,,  304 
Corporation  Forms  or  Documents  Prepared  or  Reviewed, .. .  .263 

Miscellaneous  Letters  Prepared . . . . . . .  8,173 

Reports  on  Legislation  Prepared  or  Reviewed, 37 

Legislation  Drafted . . .  66 

Investigations,  Reports  and  Informal  Records  Reviewed,.  1,517 
Referrals  of  Cases  to  U,S,  Attorneys,  Dept,  of  Justice, 
Comptroller  General  or  Treasury . . . . .  1,156 


Lands,  Forestry  and  General  Legal  Services, 

a.  Forestry  and  Lands  Programs  ;  Legal  .work  was  performed  in  connection 
with  the  national  forest  administration.  Forest  Service  booperative 
programs,  land  acquisition  programs,  submarginal  land  program, 
flood  control,  river  basin  agricultural  programs,  water  conservation 
and  utilization  projects,  and  soil  conservation  districts  program. 

In  addition  to  the  continuing  legal  work  in  connection  with 
program  activities  and  the  protection  of  the  Fede rally' -owned 
lands  against  trespass  and  depredation,  a  number  of  special 
problems  were  handled  during  the  fiscal  year  1949, 

Legal  assistance  was  rendered  in  the  preparation  and  review  of 
a  new  "Timber  Management"  part  of  the  Forest  Service  Manual, 

In  connection  with  the  Forest  Service  land  acquisition  program, 

647  cases  comprising  317,042  acres  were  closed  by  deed  or 
included  in  condemnation  suits  and  72  applications  were  handled 
pursuant  to  the  General  Exchange  Act  comprising  167,467  acres 
offered  in  exchange  for  national  forest  timber  or  land, 

■t  'r  '  •  '  .  t 

, '  Legal  work  was  performed  in  connection  with  the  installation  of 
■watershed  works  of  improvement  on  the  eleven  flood  control  pro¬ 
jects  authorized  by  the  Act  of  December  22,  1944,  and  also  with 


respect  to  a  total  of  67  flood  control  survey  reports  in  course 
of  preparation  during  the  fiscal  year. 

b.  General  Legal  Services?  Legal  work  was  performed  in  connection 
with  the  research  activities  of  the  Department,  particularly  the 
Agricultural  Research  Administration,  and  the  general  legal 
aspects  of  the  administrative  affairs  of  the  Department.  The 
work  on  research  programs  included  legal  work  of  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  activities.  The  general  legal  services  included 
fiscal  and  budgetary  affairs,  procurement,  claims,  personnel 
matters,  patents,  property  administration  and  other  miscellaneous 
legal  services. 

Additional  legal  activities  assigned  to  this  office  have  involved 
the  Agricultural  Remount  Service  and  the  alcohol-producing  plants 
at  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  Muscatine,  Iowa.  In  the  liquidation 
of  the  Remount  Service,  a  number  of  legal  problems  arose  in 
drafting  legislation,  leases,  rights-of-way  and  agreements. 

The  slump  in  the  market  for  alcohol  and  spirits  created  problems 
in  connection  with  the  alcohol-piroducing  plants.  This  slump 
necessitated  revision  and  adjustment  in  the  lease  agreements 
.  with  the  commercial  operators  to  avoid  abandonment  of  the 
operation.  In  one  case ‘even  after  adjustment  the  commercial 
operator  found  it  "necessary  to  cancel  its  lease  and  cancellation 
of  at  least  one  other  is  expected.  The  termination  of  such  lease 
'  operations,  including  the  segregation  and  disposition  of  fix¬ 
tures,  stocks  and  easements,  entails  considerable  legal  service. 

¥ork  under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  necessitated  intensive 
legal  services  in  the  preparation  and  approval  of /special  re¬ 
search  and  service  contracts  and  cooperative  documents. 

The  adjudication  of  claims  within  the  Department  under  the  Federal 
'Tort ‘Claims 'Act ‘continues -in  volume*  -  ■Assistance  was  rendered 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  in:a  large  number  of  law  suits  filed 
' ‘under  the 'act  and  particularly  in- handling ' several  compromises 
from,  the  Department’- of  Justice  which' under  the  statute  are 
payable  from  appropriations  of  the  Department.  ' 

. *  *  '  . . -  ■  •  »  *  .  1  r  •;-•  ■ 

' Personnel* affairs  have  involved  numerous  written  and  oral  opinions 
'in 'Connection  with  the  application  of  the  Veterans  Preference  Act 
■'  *  and  ‘especially  'amendments  to  that  act  and  to  the  Act  of  August 
'  '  24^  ‘1912)  •  relating  ;to  the  discharge  of  civil  service  personnel. 
Under  these  statutory  amendments  numerous  appeals  have  been  made 
tc  the*  Civil' Service  Commission  on  account  of  ' alleged  improper 
discharges  from  the  Department  of.-,  both  veterans  and  non-veterans 
'and' there  have-  resulted-  several  court  actions  against  the  De- 
'  partmentto  compel  administrative  action  allegedly  pursuant  to 
these  laws.  The  employees  loyalty  program  instituted  under 

■'  Executive  Order-  9835  has  required  much  assistance  to  the  Depart— 
■ftfefif  Loyalty  Board  in  the  analysis  and  investigation  of  dis¬ 
loyalty  charges- and- assistance  in  the  condubt  of  hearings  in 
all  parts  of  the  countiy.  This  project  includes  the  analysis  of 
the  confidential  FBI  reports  and  assistance  in  presenting  cases 
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at  hearings  before  the  Board, 

Work  in  the  patent  field  has  continued  to  increase  under  the 
impact  of  the  research  program  of  the  Department.  'In  view  of  .the 
growing  pressure  of  cases  special  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid 
lapse  of  patent  rights  through  the  passage  of  time  and  at  the 
same  time 'to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  recent  court  rulings 
under  which  priority  may  be  lost  through  the  improper  preference  of 
cases.  Special  rules  have  been  established  by  this  office  govern¬ 
ing  priority  of  cases  in  an  effort  to  be  prepared  to  defend  the 
Government ?s  position  for  prosecuting  cases  out  of  the  normal  order, 

c.  Appellate  Litigation:  This  office  prepared  briefs  and  collaborated 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  in  handling  such  cases  as  the 
following* 


In  United  States  v,  Griffin,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth 
^Circuit  affirmed  the  right  of  the  Government  to  an  injunction 
restraining  a  trespasser  from  grazing  cattle  upon  submarginal 
lands  administered  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 


In  Aye oc k  Lindsay  Corporation  v0  United  States,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  held  that  the  Federal  Courts 
have  jurisdiction  to  entertain  claims  upon  the  United  States 
based  upon  the  benefit  payment  provisions  of  the  agricultural 
conservation  program.  The  principle  is  a  vital  one,  and  an 
appropriate  case  is  being  sought  to  present  it  to  the  Supreme 
Court, 

do  The  type  and  volume  of  legal  work  performed  is  indicated  by  the 
following : 


Administrative  Proceedings,  Adjudicatory  and  Rule 

Making., . . . . . . . . . . .  49 

Court  Proceedings: 

Civil  Actions,  Pleadings,  Briefs,  etc.  Prepared. .  48 

Criminal  Actions,  Pleadings,  Briefs,  etc.  Prepared. .. ,  6 

Claims  (Prior  to  Institution  of  Court  Action)  Handled...  955 

Program  Proposals  Reviewed*. . . .  75 

Regulations  Prepared  or  Reviewed . . . .  125 

Opinions  and  Legal  Memoranda  Prepared, . . .  2,994 

Requests  for  Oral  Advice  Handled. . .  6,947 

Contracts  Prepared  or  Reviewed*... . ........  2,376 

Abstracts  or  Certificates  of  Title  Prepared  or  Reviewed.  5,767 

Title  Documents  Prepared  or  Reviewed,,..... .  3,044 

Servicing  Loans,  Documents  Prepared  or  Reviewed.... .  45 

Patent  Actions  Handled,  . . . . . . .  821 

Miscellaneous  Legal  Documents  Prepared  or  Reviewed .  1,031 

Corporation  Forms  or  Documents  Prepared  or  Reviewed.,.,,  22 

Miscellaneous  Letters  Prepared,,....... . ;....... . 14,946 

Reports  on  Legislation  Prepared  or  Reviewed...... . .  148 

Legislation  Drafted. . . . . Vv . *  330 

Investigations,  Reports  and  Informal  Records  Reviewed...  849 
Referrals  of  Cases  to  U.S3  Attorneys,  Dept,  of  Justice, 
Comptroller  General  or  Treasury. . . 


* 
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Marketing  and  Regulatory  Laws,  .. 

a,  Marketing  and  Regulatory  Laws;  Legal  work  was  performed  during 
the  fiscal  year  1949  irt  connection  with  marketing  agreements 
and  orders  for  milk,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  hog  cholera  virus 
and  serum;  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act 5  war 
food  orders;  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  Federal  Seed  Act; 
Insecticide  Act  of.  1910.  and  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide 
and  Rodenticide  Ac-6;  transportation  of  agricultural  products 
and  farm  supplies;  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act;  and  other 
regulatory  statutes.' 

The  volume  of  legal  work  in  connection  with  marketing  agreement 
and  order  programs  increased  substantially  during  the  fiscal 
year  1949.  Four  new  orders  were  made  effective,  1  milk  and 
3  in  the  fruit,  vegetable  and  nut  field;  in  addition,  2  fruit 
and  vegetable  orders  were  reactivated. 

Changing  economic  conditions  and  statutory  changes  resulted  in 
increased  legal  work  in  connection .with  the  amendment  to  exist¬ 
ing  orders,  46  amendments  being  promulgated  during  the  fiscal 
year  1949.  •.  Additional  legal  work  was  required  in  connection 
with  judicial  and  adjudicatory  administrative  proceedings.  A 
substantial  increase  in  the  legal  work  was  required  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  administration  of  marketing  agreement  and  order 
programs  including  the  program  regulating  anti-hog  cholera 
serum  and  hog  cholera  virus  due  to  the  promulgation  of  addi¬ 
tional  regulations  and  the  institution  of  a  number  of  adminis¬ 
trative  proceedings. 

b.  Appellate  Litigation:  This  office  collaborated  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  the  preparation  of  the  brief  for  the 
United  States  that  was  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  Turner 

■Dairy  Company  v.  United -States,  335  U.S.  813,  in  opposition  to 
the  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  'United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit.  The  Supreme 
.  Court  .denied,  in  accordance  with  the  Department fs  contentions, 
i  . .  .  .the  .petition  for.  certiorari.  The  case  presents  questions  with 
respect  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  ’findings  of  fact  by  the 
-Secretary  in  the  ^issuance,  of  a  milk  .marketing  order  under  the 
,lV. /Agricultural  Marketing,  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  A  different 
-  -  A  decision  by  the'  Court  would  have  had  an  adverse  and  far-reaching 
.  effect,  upon -the.  Department 's  administration  of  milk  marketing 
. . .  orders  in  3-1  metropolitan  marketing  areas. 

, , . ,  This  office  prepared  the  briefs  and  submitted  the  oral  argument 
. .  •  .  P-n  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  in  cases  such  as  the 
,  *  .  following,  of.  major,  importance  in  the  administration  of  the 
r . .  departmental  programs : 


111  .Dairymen !s  League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc,  v.  Brannan . 
r  ’■  173  F.  (2d)  5@,  the  Court  sustained  the  Department’s  con- 

. tent  ions  with,  respect  to  a  series  of  claims  and  controversies 

involving  large  sums  of  money  under  the  New  York  Milk  Marketing 
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Order,  effective  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  In  dealing  with  the  various 
questions,  the  Court  referred  to  the  "multifarious  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  the  case,"  the  "fantastic  proliferation  which 
emerges,"  and  the  "monstrous  difficulty"  involved  in  the 
operation  of  the'  regulations  applicable  to  that  milk  market. 

In  Irving  Weiss  and  Company  v0  Brannan,  171  F.  (2d)  232,  the 
Court  sustained  the  Departments  contentions  in  a  disciplinary 
'proceeding  under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  Ihe  issues 
related  to  the  requirements  under ■  the  statute  with  respect  to 
the  records  to  be  kept  by  futures  commission  merchants  in 
their  dealings  in  commodity  futures.  The  effective  discharge 
of  the  Department’s  responsibilities  under  the  Act  would  have 
been  seriously  hampered  if  the  Court,  had  decided  contrary 
to  the  Department’s  arguments.  f 

This  office  also  prepared  and  filed  a  brief,  amicus  curiae, 
on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  v,  Love,  172  F.  (2d)  224.  The  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  affirmed,  in 
accordance  with  the  Department’s  views,  the  decision  of  the 
District  Court  in  77  F0  Supp,  63*  The  Department  had  a 
direct  interest  in  this  litigation  because  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  under  section  203  (j)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1946  to  assist  in  improving  transportation  services 
and  facilities  and  in  obtaining  equitable  and  reasonable 
transportation  rates  for  agricultural  commodities.  A 
contrary  decision  by  the  Court  would  have  imposed  many 
restrictions  on  the  unlimited  and  prompt  transportation  of 
perishable  agricultural  qommodities  by  motor  vehicles  in 
interstate  commerce. 


The  type  and  volume  of  legal  work  performed  is  indicated  by  the 
followings  | 


:  Administrative  Proceedings:  Ad judiqatoiy. . . .  268 

Rule  Making  .  96 

Court  Proceedings; 

Civil  Actions,  Pleadings,  Briefs,  etc.  Prepared.......  249 

Criminal  Actions,  Pleadings,  Briefs,  etc.  Prepared. ...  105 

Claims  (Prior  to  Institution  of  Court  Action)  Handled. 34 

Regulations  Prepared.' or  Reviewed, . . . .  506 

Opinions  and  Legal  Memoranda  Prepared . .  107 

Requests  for  Oral  Advice  Handled... . . .  3,099 

Miscellaneous  Legal  Documents  Prepared  or  Reviewed......  158 

Corporation  Forms  or  Documents  Prepared  or  Reviewed,....  14 

Miscellaneous  ..’Letters  Prepared,,  *••••  . . . . . .  1,007 

Reports  on  Legislation  Prepared  or  Reviewed. o. .« .  24 

Legislation  Drafted . . . . . .  39 

.Investigations,  Reports  and  Informal  Records  Reviewed...  484 
Referrals  of  Cases  to  U.S.  Attorneys,  Dept,  of  Justice, 
Comptroller  General  or  Treasury. .......... . . . . .  337 
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5.  Rural  Electrification,  ■  •  • 

a*  Rural  Electrification  Programs  i  This  office  rendered  legal 
services  in  connection  with  the  rural  electrification  program 
during  the  fiscal  year  1949,  ^'he  legal  problems  presented  in 
this  connection  were  related  generally  to  *  (l)  Rural  Electrification 
■  .I,.;-  Administration  loans  and  the  Government^  security  therefore  and 
•  (2)  operations  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 

. '  :•  borrowers,  , 

Acceleration  of  the  REA  program  during  the  fiscal  year  1949  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  increase  in.  the.  number  and  scope  of  legal  problems 
during  the  year.  Among  the  factors  which  produced- the  resultant 
increase  in  the  total  legal  work  load  were  the  following: 


_  ,  A  record-breaking  total'  of  approximately  $450,000, 'TOO  in  new 
REA.  loans  made  during  the  fiscal  year;  the  legal  problems 
incident  to  servicing  the  Governments  security  for  outstanding 
loans;,  the  increased  volume  of  construction  and  engineering 
,  ,  contracts ;  and  efforts  to  reduce  backlogs  of  legal  work  —  all 
„  „  these  tended  to  increase  the  legal  work  load  during  1949  in 
..greater  proportion  than  the  increase  in  loan  funds  itself  would 
appear  to  indicate ; 

The  nation-wide  power  shortage,  aggravated  by  the  continued 
_  increase  in  the  farm  use  of  electracity  has  resulted  in  an  in— 

_  crease  ’in 'the  number' of  generation  ..and  trarismissioft  loans, 
wrfch'a  consequent  increase ’in  the 'number  of  complex  legal 
questions ‘ submitted* to  this ’ dffice  for  opinions j: 

Unusual  legal  problems  were  encountered  as  the  rural  electrifi¬ 
cation  program  moves  on  to  complete  the  rural  electrification 
Job,  on  an  area-coverage  basis  in  the  less  densely  populated 
areas  -  particularly  in  the  Great  Plains  and  Western  States. 

Here,  low  consumer  density,  shortage  of  generating  and  trans¬ 
mission  capacity,  and  similar  factors  operate  not  only  to  in¬ 
crease  the  volume  of  legal  work  but  also  to  render  the  individual 
tasks  more  complex; 

Efforts  by  opponents  of  the  rural  electrification  program  to 
impede  or  prevent  the  extension  of  facilities  to  unserved  persons 
in  rural  areas  have  continued  unabated  and  have  necessitated 
increased  legal  assistance  of  a  consulting  nature  to  the  REA 
borrowers  concerned. 

The  foregoing  factors  illustrative  of  the  increase  in  the  legal 
work  of  this  office  have,  in  part,  been  accomplished  through  ex¬ 
tensive  procedural  changes  and  revisions  of  work  methods  promul¬ 
gated  during  the  previous  year.  Additional  methods  of  simplifi¬ 
cation  and  revision  of  documents  are  being  explored  constantly 
and  an  objective  production  control  system  has  been  adopted  to 
expedite  the  flow  of  legal  work.  Only  through  extreme  diligence 
on  the  part  of  the  legal  staff  and  through  constant  efforts  to 
improve  working  efficiency  has  this  office  been  able  to  keep  within 
distance  of  the  expanded  rural  electrification  program. 
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■While  some  indication  of  the  type  and  scope  of  this  legal  work  „ 
in  the  fiscal  year  1949  is  given  by  the  statistics  which  follow, 
the  amount  of  oral  advice 'and  assistance. 'which /the  office  rendered 
the  libra  1  Electrification  Administration  is  not  adequately  re¬ 
flected  therein®  The  expansion  of  the  work ’of  the  Rural  Electri¬ 
fication  Administration  during  the  fiscal  year  1949,  arising  as 
it  did  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  approximately  1,000 
borrowers,  resulted  in  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  day-to-day 
problems  handled  directly  with  the  Aural  Electrification  Adminis¬ 
tration,  staff  by  personal  conferences  and  by  telephone. 

The  type  and  volume  of  legal  work  performed  is  indicated  by  the 
;  f ollowing :  - 


Program  Proposals  Reviewed*, . .  1,856 

Regulations  Prepared  or  Reviewed, ............ . .  125 

Opinions,  and  L'egal  Memoranda  Prepared . .  1,247 

Requests  f  or  Oral  Advic  e  Handled, . .  ,10,096 

C onf ract s  Prepa red  or  Revie wed . . .  1, 7 02 

Abstracts  or  Certificates  of  Title  Reviewed,, * . .  852 

Title  documents  Prepared  or  Reviewed. . . . . . . .  681 

New  Loans . . . . . . . .  808 

Servicing  Loans;  Documents  Prepared . . .  978 


Miscellaneous  Legal  Documents  Prepared  or  Reviewed. . . ,  119 
Corporation  Forms  or  "Documents  Prepared  or  Revie wed. ..  10^591 
Miscellaneous  Letters  Prepared.-, <>. . .... ,  4,556 

Reports  on  Legislation  Prepared  or  Reviewed,. •«*«.«.. a  127 
•Legislation  Drafted. 90 
Investigations,  Reports  and  Informal  Records  Reviewed.  16 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  WORKING  FUND 
(Amounts  shown  include  pay  adjustment  costs) 


Item 


Disaster  loans,  etc.,  revolving  fund, 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Allotment 

to  Office-  of  the  Solicitor) : 

Legal  services  in  connection  with 
disaster  loans,  fur  loans,  and  the 
liquidation  of  the  Regional  Agricul¬ 
tural  Credit  Corporation  assets#.*.. 

Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  19U6, 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Allotment 

to  Office  of  the  Solicitor): 

Legal  services  incident  to  research 
and  marketing  activities . . 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture  (Office  of 
the  Solicitor)  Advance  from:" 


Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 

For  the  services  of  such  qualified 
legal  personnel  to  assist  in  the 
program  for  the  control  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  conducted  cooper¬ 
atively  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon . . 

Expenses,  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Executive  Offi ce  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  (Allotment  to  Agriculture), 
(Allotment  to~0ffice  of  the  Solicitor): 

Legal  services  in  connection  with  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
Program . . . . . . 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Surplus  Property 
Disposal,  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration  (Allotment  to'  Agriculture) 7 
(Allotment  to~ Office 'of  the  Solicitor): 

Legal  services  in  connection  with  the 

disposition  of  surplus  agricultural 
and  forestry  lands . 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND 
WORKING  FUND . 


Obliga¬ 

tions 

19h9 

Estimated 

obliga¬ 

tions 

1950 

Estimated 

obliga¬ 

tions 

1951 

$15,000 

$15,000 

— 

7,500 

10,000 

$9,66U 

15,000 

— 

U9,207 

50,000 

— 

10,UU8 

3,700 

69,319 

91,200 

25,000 

4 
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OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION 

.  • .  Purpose  Statement 

•The  Office -of  Information  was  established  under  its  present  name  in  1925 
as  a  consolidation  of  functions  formally  organized  as  early  as  1889,  to 
coordinate  in  the  Department  the  dissemination  of  information  useful  to 
agriculture  as  authorized  by  the  Act  establishing  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  1862.  .  . 

The  Office  has  general. direction  and. supervision  of  all  publications  and 
other  information  policies  and  activities  of  the  Department,  including  the 
editorial  work,  illustrating,  printing  and  distribution  of  publications, 
clearance  and  release  of  press,  radio,  and  magazine  materials,  and  the  pre¬ 
paration  and  distribution  of  exhibits  and  motion  pictures.  The  Office 
publishes  the,  Yearbook. of  Agriculture,  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
.of  Agriculture,  handles  all  the  details  of  distributing  farmers  bulletins 
7  allotted  to  Members  of  Congress,  and  services  letter  and  telephone  requests 
for  general  information  received  in  the  Department.  It  also  produces 
motion  pictures  for  department  agencies  on  funds  transferred  for  this 
purpose,  and  produces  pictures  for  other  government  agencies  under  arrange¬ 
ments  for  reimbursement. 

Regular  employment  as  of  November  30,  1949  totalled  184.  The  Office  has 
;  no  field  employees, ,  except  part-time  or  day  workers  for  seasonal  use  in 
displaying  exhibits  at  State  fairs  and  similar  agricultural  activities. 


Appropriated  funds 


Estimated, 

1950 

$1,261,328 


Budget 

estimate, 

1951 

$1,290,800 


< 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 

Appropriation  Act,  1950  . .... . $1,248,728 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental  .  12,600 

Transfer  in  1950  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation . , .  16,000 

Transfer  in  1950  to  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  -10,000 

Base  for  1951  . . * . ' . . .  1,267,328 

Budget  estimate,  1951{ 

Direct  Appropriation  « .  $1,290,800 

Transfer  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  .  l6, 200  1,307,000 

Increase . . . . .  +39,672 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1951 


To  provide  adequate  printing  and  Inquiry  service  on  acreage 

allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs  . . . .  +9,937 

To  plan  and  coordinate  information  activities  on  farm  housing  .  +15,535 

To  provide  the  amount,  transferred  in  fiscal  year  1950  to  the  ^ 

Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  for  preparation 
of  a  food  and  nutrition  handbook,  which  will  he  required 
under  this  item  to  meet  the  full  annual  cost  of  printing  the 

Agriculture  Yearbook . . . . .  +10,000 

To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951,  pay  adjustments  under 
P.  L.  429  which  we re  in'  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal 

year  1950  . . . . . . .  +4,200 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


1950 

(estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

.  1951 

(estimated) 

Project 

*  1949 

P.L.  429 

adjustment 

Other 

1.  General  admin¬ 
istration  of 
Office  of  Infor¬ 
mation  and  of 
informational 
work  . . 

$30,337 

$30,779 

+$214 

$30,993 

2.  Business 
service,  in¬ 
cluding  commur- 
ni cat ions  and 
records  . 

65,407 

60,190 

+704 

60,894 

3.  Publications 
preparation, 
distribution 
and  control  .. 

533,084 

558,266 

+1,557 

+$21,472(1) 

581,295 

4.  Preparation 
and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  special 
reports  and 
current  infor¬ 
mat  ion . 

294, 4i4 

363.227 

+168 

+14,000(2) 

377.395 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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1950 

(estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

(estimated) 

Project 

1949 

P.L.  429 
adjustment 

Other 

5.  Preparation 
and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  agri¬ 
cultural  in¬ 
formation  by- 
exhibit  s  •  * . . . 

109,921 

109,045 

+914 

109,959 

6.  Preparation 

and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  agri¬ 
cultural  infor¬ 
mation  by  radio 

35,559 

35,358 

+106 

■  .  .  . 

35,464 

7,  Preparation 
and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  agri¬ 
cultural  infor¬ 
mation  to  the 
press  . 

> 

56,182 

51,981 

+319 

52,300 

8«  Preparation 
and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  agri¬ 
cultural  infor¬ 
mation  by 
motion  pictures 

153,718 

58,482 

+218 

1 

58,700 

Total  pay  adjust¬ 
ment  costs, 
Public  Law  429 

[-  -1 

[13,095] 

[+4,200] 

[+972] 

[16,267] 

Unobligated 
balance  . 

2,267 

,  ,  - 

,  ,  !  - 

_ _  ^ 

__ 

Total  available 

1, 280,889 

1,267.328 

(3) +4, 200 

+35,472 

1,307,000 

Transfer  from 
n Administrative 
Expenses,  Com¬ 
modity.  Credit 
Corporation"  . 

-15,264 

-16,000 

-200 

- -16,200 

Transfer  in  1950 
estimates  from 
"Printing  and 
Binding,  De¬ 
partment  of 
Agriculture"  , 

-558,717 

Transfer  to 
"Salaries  and 
Expenses,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Human 
Nutrition  and 
Home  Economics" 

• 

+10,000 

-10,000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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1950 

(estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

1951 

(estimated) 

Project 

1949 

P.L.:  429 

adjustment 

Other 

Transfers  from 
other  appropri¬ 
ations  for  pro¬ 
duction  and 
distribution  of 
motion  pictures 
as  shown  in 
detail  in 
budget  sched- 
ule s  ......... 

-98,658 

-r  . 

- 

...  . 

Anticipated  pay 
adjustment 
supplemental  . . 

-12,600 

+12,600 

* 

Total  appropria¬ 
tion  or  esti¬ 
mate  .: . . 

608,250 

1,248,728 

+16,600 

+25,472 

1,290,800 

I  IT  CHEA.SE  S 


The  increase  of  $39,672  in  this  item  for  1951  consists  of  the  following: 

( l)  Increase  of  $21,472  under  the  project  "Publications  preparation,  dis¬ 

tribution  and  control,11  composed  of :■ 


( a)  Increase  of  $9 >937  to  provide  adequate  printing  and  inquiry  service 

on  acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs. 


Heed  f-or  Increase:  Expansion  of  the  acreage  allotment  and  marketing 
quota  program  in  1950  and  1951  means  a  sharp  increase  in  printing 
procurement  in  connection  with  these  programs.  Because  the  harvesting 
periods  of  crops  -differ,  a  portion  of  the  printing  for  quotas  appli¬ 
cable  in  1950  will  be  procured  within  the  fiscal  year  1951.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  quota  programs  on  possibly  all  six  basic  commodities  on  the  1951 
crop  will  increase  the  printing  procurement  in  the  fiscal  year  1951* 
Procurement  of  forms,  schedules,  marketing  cards,  ballots  and  program 
explanation  materials  to  carry  out  effectively  a  marketing  quota  pro¬ 
gram  is  particularly  difficult  and  time-consuming.  To  review,  plan 
the  printing,  follow-up,  and  insure  delivery  of  marketing  quota  print¬ 
ing  orders  involves  about  three  times  the  effort  and  time  required  for 
the  average  printing  order. 


In  addition  to  printing  service,  marketing  quota  'programs  effective  in 
1951  are  expected  to  bring  about  an  increase  of  about  4  percent  in 
requests  for  marketing  quota  publications  and  for  information  related 
to  marketing  quotas  either  by  telephone  -'or  letter. 
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Plan  of  Work:  The  special  problems  involved  in  .printing  .marketing  quota 
materials  will  require  the  services  of  a  printing  technician  trained  in 
estimating  ", job"  printing.  This  technician  would  devote  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  marketing  quota  work  and  do  advance  planning  of  these  speciality- 
jobs,  including  such  arrangements  to  secure  printing  under  contract  as 
may  be  necessary  to'  secure  printing  and  delivery  at  lowest  cost. 

(b)  Increase  of  $11,535  for  planning  and  coordinating  information  activi¬ 

ties  on  farm  housing  and  farm  buildings . 

Need  for  Increase :  It  is  anticipated  that  results  of  economic  research 
on  farm  housing  and  other  farm  building  needs  will  become  available  in 
1951.  Likewise,  research  and  technical  studies  on  planning,  economy 
and  efficiency  of  construction  for  farm  housing  and- buildings  will  have 
advanced  to  the  stage  that-  preliminary  publications  should  be  available 
for  general  inquiry  requests  by  1951*  Manuscripts  for  publications 
including  suggested  farm  house  and  building  plans  will  alsc  be  proposed 
for  editing,  illustrating  and  printing  in  that' year*  • 

Information  Activities  Dependent  on  Research:  With  the  basic  research 
data  in  the  development  stage  in  1950 »  there  will  be  in  1951  positive 
guides  as  to  need  for  the  different  kinds  of  information  materials  that 
will  be  effective  in  certain  geographic  areas,-  and  guides  as  to  the 
amount  of  information  effort  that  will  be  required  by  the-  several 
Department  agencies  participating  in  the  farm  housing  program.  This 
will  provide  a  sound  basis  for  the  necessary  planning  and  coordination 
of  farm  housing  information  activities.  Farm  housing  information 
materials  will  involve  more  illustrations  than  are  usual  in  Department 

5  publications,  which  will  ent-ail  extra  effort  in  planning  materials  for 
effective  use. 


Press  and  Radio  Service:  There  will  be  a  cumulative  added  workload  of 
housing  information  for  press  release  and  for  radio  reporting,  in 
addition  to  requests  from  national  and  trade  magazines  for  special 
service.  •  - 


Requests  for  Information?  Requests  from  Congressional  offices  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  letter  concerning  housing  matters  are  expected  to  become 
numerous  early  in  the  1951  fiscal  year.  -  General  information  inquiries 
and  requests  for  farm  housing  publications  will  increase  as  progress 
reports  are  made  through  the  press,  the  radio,  and  national,  trade  and 
farm  magazines.  It  is  estimated  that  such  requests  will  increase  the 
workload  about  10$  during  1951* 


Plan  of  Work:  The  work  will  affect  the  press,  radio  and  special  reports 
divisions  of  the  Office  as  a-net  addition- to  regular  work  planned  for 
the  fiscal  year  1951*  requiring  the  equivalent  of  about  seven  months 
full-time  work  of  an  information  specialist.  .The  additional  workload 
of  editing,  illustrations  work,  and  printing  preparation  will  involve 
flexible  use  of  staff  in  reviewing  the  more  difficult  subject  matter, 
layout,  plan  detail,  and  illustrations  in  farm  house  and  building  plan 
publications. .  Requests  for  information  and  publications  on  farm  hous¬ 
ing  will  be  handled  in  the  regular  work  flow  of  requests  for  information 
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on  all  o-ther  subject  matter,  with  necessary  shifts  of  personnel  to  meet 
workload' peaks  as  the  additional  requests  are  received.  Of  the  total 
.  increase  of  $15,535  for  farm  housing,  activities,  it  is  proposed  to 
include  $11,535  under.  Project  3  and  $4,.0'00  under  Project  4. 

( 2  )  Increase  of  $l4,000  under  the  project  "Preparation  and  distribution  of 

special  reports  and  current  information”  composed  of : 

(a)  Increase  of  $4,000  for  special  reports  and  current  information  on 

farm  housing  a s  described  in  item  l~Tb)  above. 

(b)  Increase  of  $10,000  in  funds  available  under  this  item  to  restore 

in  fiscal  year  1951  the  full  amount  for  annual  printing  of  the  Agriculture 
Yearbook,  transferred  in  1950  to  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  for  preparation  of  a  food  and  nutrition  handbook . 

Feed-  for  Increase?  In  1950,  funds  usually  available  to  the  Office  of 
Information  for  printing  the  Agriculture  Yearbook  were  adjusted  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  reprinting  of  "Grass"  (the  1948  Yearbook)  and  for  work  on  a 
-  new  Pood  and  Nutrition  Handbook,  including  a  transfer  of  $10,000  to  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  for  preparation  of'  the 
handbook.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  printing  of  a  new  Year¬ 
book  in  1951  and  reprinting  of  the  handbook,  compared  with  1950 >  are 
as  follows: 


Basic  1951  Needs: 

I95O-51  Agriculture  Yearbook,  "New  Uses  Por  Agricultural 

Products"  . . 

Pood  and  Nutrition  Handbook,  reprint  of  1,100,000  copies  ... 

Sub- total  . . . ! . 

i  Xj  /pm, 

'  !  '  !/  \  f-  -• 

The  1950  Appropriation  provided  as  follows: 


Reprint  of  1948  Yearbook  "Grass"  .  $156,674 

Preparation,  printing  and  distribution 

of  Pood  and  Nutrition  Handbook  . .  166,054 

Sub-total  of  appropriation  items  .  322,728 

Less:  Distribution  of  expenses  absorbed 

in  Project  3  . . .  -4,600 

Direct  transfer  to  Bureau  of 

Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics 
for  preparation  of  Pood  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  Handbook  .  -10,000 


Additional  funds  required  under  this  item  for ...1951 
basic  needs  . . . 


$243,000 

75,128 

318,128 


$308,128 

10,000 


Plan  of  Work:  Yearbook _funds  would  be  used  to  print  230,850  copies  of  a 
new  1950-51  volume  on  "New  .Uses  Por  Agricultural  Products,"  for  distri¬ 
bution  by  Members  -of  Congress.  The  expectation  that  ljl00,000  copies 
of  the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Handbook  should  be  reprinted  in  1951  is  based 
on  previous  experience  with  a  similar  type  of 'cookbook,  "Aunt  Sammy* s 
-Radio  Recipes."  It  is -anticipated  that  the  new  Handbook  will  be 
equally  popular. 


( 3 )  Increase  of  $4,200  to  place  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjustments 

under  P.  L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1950* 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in' brackets)  i 

*  *  *  for  farmers'  bulletins,  which  shall  be  adapted  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country, 
an  equal  proportion  of  four-fifths  of  which  shall  be  delivered 
to  or  sent  out  under  the  addressed  franks  furnished  by  the 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  in  Congress,  as  they 

1  shall  direct  (7  U.S.C,  417)  and  [for  reprinting  the  1948  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  Yearbook,  "Grass,"  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively,  in  the  ratio  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
copies  (of  which  not  to  exceed  $156,674  shall  be  available  for 
the  yearbook  reprint  for  such  use),  and  including  $166,054  for 
the  preparation,  printing,  and  distribution  of  a  homemakers' 
food  and  nutrition  handbook,  of  which  $10,000  shall*  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  appropriation  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Human 
Nutrition  and  Home  Economics,  Agricultural  Research  Adminis¬ 
tration,"  for  the  preparation  of  such  handbook,  $615,728:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  four  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  homemakers' 
food  and  nutrition  handbook  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  remainder  shall  be  for  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  respectively,  in  the  same  ratio  as  farmers' 

2  bulletins]  not  less  than  two  hundred  thirty  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  part  2  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
(known  as  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture)^  as  authorized  by  sec- 

tion  75  of  the  Act  of  January  12,  1895  0+411.  S.C.  24l),  $611,128: 

3  Provided  [further],  That  if  the  total  amounts  of  the  appropria¬ 
tions  or  authorizations  for  the  current  fiscal  year  from  which 
transfers  to  this  appropriation  are  herein  authorized  shall  at 
any  time  exceed  or  fall  below  the  amounts  estimated,  respectively, 
therefor  in  the  Budget  for  such  year,  the  amounts  transferred 

or  to  be  transferred  therefrom  to  this  appropriation  and  the 
amount  which  may  be  expended  for  personal  services  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  increased  or  decreased  in  such  amounts  as 

4  the  [Director  of  the]  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  after  a  hearing  there¬ 
on  with  representatives  of  the  Department,  shall  determine  are 
appropriate  to  the  requirements  as  changed  by  such  reductions  or 
increases  in  such  appropriations  or  authorizations:  *  *  * 

The  first  change  in  language  is  proposed  to  delete  the  non-recurring  provi 
sion  contained  in  the  1950  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  the  reprint¬ 
ing  of  the  1948  Yearbook  "Grass"  and  the  preparation,  printing,  and  distri 
bution  of  the  Rood  and  Nutrition  Handbook. 

The  second  change  in  language  is  proposed  to  provide  authority  for  the 
printing  of  a  full  edition  of  a  new  Yearbook  for  1950-51*  on  the  same 
plan  as  used  for  printing  the  1949  Yearbook, 


Ill 


The  third  change  in  language  deletes  the  word  "further”,  since  the  preced¬ 
ing  proviso  is  proposed  for  deletion  under  the  first  language  change. 

♦ 

The  fourth  change  in  language  deletes  the  words  "Director  of  the"  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  simplifying  and  shortening  the  wording  of  the  item.  This 
change  will  not  affect  the  administrative  control  or  authority  delegated 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


V 


Current  Activities;  The  primary  functions  of  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion  are  (l) overall  coordination  of  all  information  work  in  the 
Department  .and  (2)  final  editing  and  clearance  of  all  publications 
and  releases  of  information  to  the  public.  The  Office  provides  a 
service  to  the  Department  and  its  constituent  agencies  designed  to 
assist  farmers,  organizations  and  institutions  interested  in  agri¬ 
culture  r  and  the  public  at  large,  by  providing  factual  information 
on  results  of  agricultural  research  work,  trends  in  agricultural 
production,  prices,  and  consumption,  the  scope  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
grams  and  policies,  and  similar  information  which  will  assist  farmers 
and  the.  public  to  obtain  useful -knowledge  pertaining  to  the  nation's 
agriculture.  :  This  work  involves: 

1.  Editing  and  final  preparation  of  manuscripts  for  publica- 

'  "  tion,  and  procurement  of  necessary  printing;.. 

2.  Distribution  of  publications  through  established  channels 
and  the  filling  of  requests  for  publications  and  general 
information; 


3.  Preparation  and  shipping  of  exhibits  for  showing  at  State 
fairs  and  other  expositions; 

''4,  Production  of  agricultural  films  'and  their  distribution  to 

State  depositories  for  use  by  Department  -of  Agriculture  field 
workers  and  extension  agents; 


-5.  Final  clearance  and  distribution  of  reports  and  releases  to 
the  general .press ,  and  to  the ; agricultural  scientific  and 
trade  press;  : 

6.  Preparation  of  radio  ,  •.  information,  for  broad- 

:  .  cast  and  service  to  radio  farm  program  directors  and  exten- 

:  •  -  sion  agents; 


7.  Compilation  and  editing  of  the  Agriculture  Yearbook  and 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 

8.  Preparing  and  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  information 
requested  by  publishers  of  national  magazines encyclopedias , 
annuals,  et,c., ,  on  departmental  programs, •  .organization',  or 

.  '  '  operation:.  •  ;  - 

Examples  of  Services  Rendered: 


1.  Requests  for  Information:  Requests  for  general  information 
and  publications  in  19^9 »  compared  with,  previous  years,  were 
as  follows,  (excludes-  requests  for -specif ic  technical  services): 
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.  :i  9^7  767,39s  "•  -  2514,71s 

.  19^8  ,  .  ■  812,738  •  '  *  •  '360,959 

194'9  7  •  775,404  ••  ’  '  328,101 

Requests  for  1950  are  estimated.'- at  835-»000,  including- 315,000 
requests  .  from  Congressional  offices.  "  *' 


2*  Publications  activities':  1,366  manuscripts  and  reprints  were 
edited  and, prepared  for  printing  in  1949,  compared  with*  a 
total  of;  1,4-09  in  1948,  Extensive  editing  nnd  revision  of  the 
Agriculture-  Yearbook  was  required  to  come  within  estimated 
available  funds.  Special  editing  and  illustrations  -work  wa6 
required  to  prepare  for  publication  a  major  revision  of  the 
"Manual  of  Grasses,"  For  the  better  organization  and  control 
of  Department  publications ,■ they  have  been  reclassified  in  nine 
series  (bulletins,  circulars,  leaflets,  etc,).  This  will  entail 
considerable  adjustment  of'  publication  lists  and  increased^  cor¬ 
respondence  with  libraries  and  institutions1  that  receive  the 
material. 


3.  Printed  bulletin  stocks:  To  provide  reprints  of  Farmers'  Bul¬ 
letins  and  other  material  distributed ^by  Members  of  Congress 
requires  the  maintenance  of  ample  inventories.  Stocks  at  the 
beginning  of  recent  fiscal  years  have  been  low  as  compared  with 
annual'  distribution  requirements,  but  some ■ improvement  was  ef¬ 
fected  in  1949: 


jFarmer-s'  Bulletins  and  Leaflets  •: 

.All  Publications 

Fiscal  Year 

Initial  stocks 

■Distribution  t 

Initial  Stocks  1 

Distribution 

1947 

5,401,240 

6,641,305  r 

.  • 

.  .•  '  * 

15.300,576  : 

59.132.961  _ 

194  g 

'3,148,923 

6,197,922  : 

10,545,596.  .,:r 

39,795,779  C  | 

1949 

2,541,804 

5.689.175  : 

10,756,216  :? 

27,038,799 

1950 

3.780,312 

6,500,000(Est) : 

11,984,746 

29,000,000(Est) 

The  1950  stocks  of  Farmers  1  Bulletins  approximate,  one-tenth  of 
the  accumulated  quotas  of  Members  of  Congress, 


4.  Printing  Managemen t :  In- estimating  the  cost  of  printing  work 

for  the  guidance  of  Department  agencies,  the  Office  has  opportunity 
to  effect  economies  in  the  planning  of  f  ormat.,. -  make^-up,  and  paper 
stock.  Savings  of  this  type  cannot  readily  be  estimated,  al¬ 
though  recorded  savings  of  $7,778  were,  made  .on.': printing  jobs  in 
1949,  It  is  planned  to  continue  to  assist  agency  personnel  on 
general'printihg  p'roblems,  government  .printing’  controls  and^ 
procurement  operations,  and:  similar  matters,,  to-  assist  agencies 
in  attaining  full  valtie  for  printing  funds,  printing-  jobs  re¬ 
viewed  and  requisitioned  in  1949  totaled  4,062,  compared  to 
3,629  in  1948,  and  3,171  in  1947, 
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5*.  Agricultural  Exhibits?  Showings  of  full-sized  exhibits  at  25 
State  and  interstate  fairs  are  planned  for  1950.  Seven  new 
exhibits  have  been  completed  and  6  established  exhibits  were 
extensively  revised  to  include  new  subject  matter.  Carload 
groupings  of  exhibit  materials  are  available  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  titles: 

Group  1  -  Conservation  of  Farm  and  Forest 

Group  2  -  Livestock,  Crops  and  Farm  Machinery 

Group  3  -  Livestock  and  Forage 

Group  4  -  Special  4-H  Club  Group 

Group  5  —  Better  Living  on  the  Farm 

Group  7  -  Livestock  and  Roughage 

Group  8  -  Domestic  Enemies  -  Guard  Against  Them 

Group  9  ~  Dairying  and  Poultry  Raising 

Group  10  -  Conservation  -  Soil  and  Water  Wo,  1 
Group  11  -  History  of  American  Agriculture  . 

Group  12  -  Conservation  -  Soil  and  Water  Wo*  2 
Group  13  -  Farm  and  Home  Special 


6  units 

6  units 
8  units 

13  units 

7  units 

6  units 

8  units 

8  units 
13  units 

9  units 
13  units 

7  units 


Showings  of  23  smaller  exhibits  are  planned  for  agricultural 
organization  meetings,  international  conferences r  and  special 
events  in  ’ the  Department,  In  1949  600  window  displays,  30 
carry-case  exhibits,  4 :medium-sized  portable  exhibits,  and 
similar  items  were  produced  for  various  agencies  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment, 

6,  Motion  Picture  Service:  The  Office  performs  work  on  all  phases 
of  the  production  of  motion  pictures.  Films  released  in  1949 
were  produced  on  a  reimbursable  basis  for  several  agencies  of 
the  Department,  under  authorization  provided  in  the  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  act,  and  for  other  Federal  and  State  agencies. 

Total  production,  including  job  work,  film  development,  sound 
accompaniment,  etc,*  was  as  follows: 


Complete 

Partial 

Total  Wo 

Films 

Releases 

of  Reels 

Department  agencies 

8 

8 

26 

Other  government  agencies 
Cooperating  State 

20 

8 

51 

agencies 

■ —  ■ 

4 

10 

Totals 

28 

20 

27 

In  addition,  28  short  films  (-|  reel)  for  television  use  were 
produced  for  other  Government  agencies  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

Distribution  of  Department  films,  for  use  by  extension  agents 
and  others is  accomplished  largely  on  a  cooperative  basis 
through  72  State  depositories,,  usually  State  colleges  and  other 
educational  agencies.,.  Sales  of  films  are  handled  by  a  private 
firm  under  government  .'contract,  1  '  • 


II 
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19.48  •-  *•  —  .  14,000,000  -  '  .2,974 

-1949  •  t--  14,000,000  ..-.2,300  " 

«...  t  .  I  . 

Pre-&s  Service;  Requests  for  current  information  and  releases 
approximate  55,000  per  year.  To  handl-e  this  volume-  as  expedi¬ 
tiously  as  possible  2,7^0  releases^  and  reports  were  issued  in 
1949,  involving  review  and  editing  of  text,  scheduling  of  re¬ 
lease  dates,  preparation  of  stencils  and  distribution  of  material 
through  appropriate  channels.  Other  services  include: 

a.  Distribution  of  a-  Daily  .  Summary,  -and  a  Weekly  ■  Summary , 
to  avoid  the  extra  burden  and  expense  of  supplying 
larger  aggregate  numbers,  of  copies  of  individual  re¬ 
leases  which  the  summaries  review  in  digest  form. 

b.  The  weekly  Clip  Sheet  describes  departmental-  re.search 
for  scientific  and  other  publications  and  writers  who 

•.request  it,  ' 

.♦  r  t  : 

c.  Food  and  Home, Rotes  are  pr.epared  weekly  fop  women's 
•  pages  and  women's  -magazines;  -available  also  to  818 

radio  stations  and  to  others  who  are  engaged  irt  dis¬ 
tributing  food  and  home  information,  including ’State 
extension  editors  and  county  home  demonstration  agents. 

d.  The  Weekly  Letter  provides  inf  or  mat  ion 'for  farm  and 
livestock  journal  editors  on  new  developments  in  pro¬ 
gram  research  work  of  Department  and  cooperating  agencies. 
Editors  and  writers  may  also  . secure,  on  request,  agri- 

•  cultural  pictures. 

Radio  Service:  Attention  given  to  the  spread  of  agricultural 
information  by  radio  consists  mainly  of  systematic  cooperation 
with  radio  networks  and  with  individual  stations  maintaining 
farm  service  departments.  This  work  is  supplemented  by  parti¬ 
cipation  in  workshop  and  conference  programs  held  .by  agricultural 
agencies  and  the  radio  industry.  Increasing  requests  for  co¬ 
operation  and  assistance  in  television  work  are  being  received 
from  networks  and  station  program  representatives,  as  well  as 
from  State  Extension  services  and  Department  officers. 

Major  activities  includes  ••  -  . 

a.  Assistance  in  producing  such  network'  programs  a-s  RISC  '  s 
Rational  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  ABC's  American  Farmer,  and 

.  CBS's  Country  Journal..  " 

b.  Publication  of  a  weekly  "background^  letter  for  640 
radio  farm  directors,  county  agricultural  agents,  and 
other  agricultural  officials  dealing  with  national  and 
international  agricultural  developments. 
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c.  Through  235  radio  releases  distributed  through  State 
extension  editors  the  Farm  Flash  Service  was  made 
available  to  about  600  local  radio  stations., 

d.  Extension  service  and  Department  workers  were  instructed 
in  radio  techniques  at  3  workshop  meetings,  and  the  Office 
also  participated  in  9  other  workshop  and  professional 
meetings. 


m 


\ 


I 


f 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS.,  TRUST  FUNDS,  AND  WORKING  FUNDS 
(Amount s  shown  include  pay  act  costs) 


Item 

:Obligations, 

191*9 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1950 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1951 

Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946, 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

For  coordination  of  informa¬ 
tional  activities  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  administration  of 
the  Research  and  Marketing  Act 
of  1946  . . . . 

$4i,4i2 

$35,100 

$33,000 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture,  Office 

of  Information,  Advances  from: 

National  Military  Establish- 

ments:  ’ 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
for  preparation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  . ^ . . 

57,224 

25,897 

Department  of  the  Army,  for 
preparation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  exhibits  .%.«.* . .. . 

.  , 

750 

Corp  of  Engineers,  for 
preparation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  publica¬ 
tions  . . .. 

2,039 

761 

Department  of  State,  for  pre- 
paration  and  distribution  of 
motion  pictures  . . 

Veterans  Administration,  for 
preparation  and  distribution 
of  motion  pictures  .. . 

531* 

107,876 

466 

159,531 

— 

National  Housing  Agency,  for 
preparation  and  distribution 
of  motion  pictures  . . 

86 

Total,  General  Working 

Fan  Is  •  •  •  • 

167,759 

187,405 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds, 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Office 

'•f  Information): 

Trust  funds  deposited  by  co-- 
operatives  for: 

Preparation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  exhibits  . ...... 

3,862 

7.71*! 

6,220 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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.  Item 

Obligations, 

194.9  ; 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1950 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1951 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds, 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Office 

* 

of  Information) 5  Cont'd. 

Trust  funds  deposited  by  co¬ 
operatives  for:  Cont'd. 
Preparation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  motion  pictures 

7 , 66s 

12,305 

•  i 

Total  . 

11,530 

. 20; 046 

■  •  6,220 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture,  Office 
of  Information  (Trust  Account) 

Advance  from  Federal  Land 

Banks: 

For  preparation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  motion 
pictures  . 

27 

;  *  ~ 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS , 
TRUST  FUNDS  AND  WORKING  FUNDS  . . 

220,72s 

242,551 

39,220 

••  > 
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LIBRARY 


Purpose  Statement 


Function:  The  Library,  pursuant  to  the  Department's  Organic  Act  of  1862, 
and  under  delegation  from  the  Secretary,  "procures  and  preserves  all  in¬ 
formation  concerning  agriculture  which,  can  be  obtained  by  means  of 
books  .  By  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Library  also  serves  as  the  national  Agricul¬ 
tural  Library. 

Activities:  The  Library  makes  available  to  the  research  workers  of  the 
Department  and  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
public,  the  agricultural  knowledge  of  the  world  that  is  contained  in  pub¬ 
lished  literature,  thus  eliminating  duplication  of  effort  and  wasted  time 
by  enabling  the  scientists  and  administrators  to  know  prior  to  the  initia- 
tion  of  a  project  what  Ins  been  done  previously  in  that  field  of  research 
or  agricultural  activity*,  In  pursuance  of  the  Organic  Act,  the  Library 
collects  current  and  historical  published  material  and  organizes  it  for 
maximum  service  to  the  Department  and  the  public  through  reference  servic¬ 
es,  loans  of  publications,  bibliographical  services,  and  photo-reproduction 
of  library  materials.  It  issues  a.  monthly  Bibliography  of  Agriculture  in 
which  is  listed  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  xrorld. 

Organization:  The  Library  ser/es  as  a  staff  office  of  the  Secretary  and 

in  addition  has  operating  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  library  and 
bibliographical  services.  There  are  six  field  branches  with  general  col¬ 
lections  serving  the  Department  staff  in  designated  geographical  areas  and 
seven  specialized  field  branches  serving  major  field  research  installations 
of  the  Department. 

On  November  30,  1949,  the  Library  had  188  employees  of  whom  156  were  in 
Washington  and  32  in  the  field. 


Estimated, 

1950 


Budget 

estimate, 

1951 


Appropriated  Funds 


$729,593 


$740,000 


Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation.  Act,  1950  . . .  $713*293 

Anticipated  Pay  Adjustment  Supplemental  .  lb ,300 

Base  for  1951  . 729,593 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . 740,000 

Increase  . .  +10  ,407 


SUMMARY  OE  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1951 


Elimination  of  non-recurring  item  included  in  1950  Act  for 

removing  a  portion  of  the  Library  collection  to  another  building  ....  -'4,136 

Eor  within- grade  salary  advancements  . .  +6,548 

Increase  necessary  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951*  P ay 
adjustments  under  P.  L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only 

a  part  of  fiscal  year  1950  . .  +8,045 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Project 

1949 

1950 

( estimated) 

Increase  02 

P.L.  429 

adjustment 

’  decrease 

Other 

1951 

(estimated) 

1.  Acquisition  of  publican 
tions  and  preparation  for 
use . 

$253,619 

$253/429 

+$2,450 

+$1,494(1) 

$257,373 

173,014 

2.  Bibliographical  services 

163,970 

172,310 

+2,223 

+2,976(1) 

3.  Reference  and  circulation 
services: 

(a)  Washington  . 

139,432 

196,493 

+2,117 

-2,320(2) 

195,791 

(b)  Field  . 

104,793 

106,356 

+1,254 

+  712(1) 

108,322 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs 

|(p.l.  429)  . : . 

C  -  -  ] 

[16,300] 

[+8,045] 

[  -  -] 

[+24,345] 

"Unobligated  balance  . 

31 

—  - 

-  - 

-  _ 

-  - 

Total  available  . 

716,350 

729,597 

+8,045(3) 

+2,362 

740,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment 

supplemental  . . . 

Total  estimate  or 

appropriation  . . 

716,350 

-16,300 

717,297 

; 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

A  net  increase  of  $10,407  in  this  item  for  1951  is  composed  of  the  following: 

(l)  An  increase  of  $5,182  under  Projects  1,  2  and  3b,  for  increased  costs  of 

within-grade  salary  advancements  in  the  fiscal  year  1951 » 

The  Mead-Ramspeck  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  provides 
that  employees  conpensated  on  a  per  annum  basis  and  occupying  permanent  posi¬ 
tions,  and  who  have  not  attained  the  maximum  rate,  of  compensation  for  the  grade 
in  which  their  positions  were  allocated,  should  receive  an  advance  in  compen¬ 
sation  to  the  next  higher  rate  within  the  grade  after  each  52  weeks  of  service 
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for  employees  in  grades  below  GS-11 ,  and  after  each  7E  weeks  of  service  for 
employees  in  G-S-ll  and  above. 

The  increases  .of  .$5 »1S2  under  Projects  1,  2,  and  3b,  and  $1,366  under  Project 
3a  are  to  cover,  in  part,  the  additional  cost  of  these  within-grade  salary 
advancements -in  the  fiscal  year  1951,  These  increases  were  determined  only 
after  careful . consideration  of  the  cost  of  within-grade  salary  advancements 
that  can  be  absorbed  through  (1)  savings  due  to  delay  in  filling  vacancies  and 
(2)  savings  due  to  filling  vacancies  at  the  minimum  of  the  grade  as  a,  result 
of  separations  and  promotions.  The  rate  of  turnover  in  the  higher  professional 
and  administrative  positions  is  very  low,  and  the  rate  of  turnover  in  the  lower 
grades  is  decreasing.  Thus,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  absorb  within-grade 
salary  advancement  costs  in  195-  than  in  previous  years  due  to  very  small 
savings  estimated  to  accrue  from  turnover.  Purther  absorption  of  this  cost 
would  necessitate  curtailment  of  essential  library  services  performed  for  the 
Department  and  the  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  enterprises. 

(2)  A  net  decrease  of  $2,820,  under  Project  3a,  composed  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $1,366  for  increased  costs  of  within-grade  salary 
advancements  in  fiscal  year  1951  (see  above). 

(b)  A  decrease  of  $4,lg6  due,  to  the  elimination  of  a  npn-recurring 
item  provided  in  the  1950  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  removing 
a  portion  of;  the  library  collection  to  another  building. 

(3)  An  Increas-e  of  $g,04'5  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  :in  1951  pay  adjustments 

under  Public  Law  429  which  were  in  -'effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  .year 

1950.  ;  •  • 

CHANGES  I1T  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  xjroP°sed  changes  in  the  language  of. this  item, as  follows 
(new  language -'underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Eor  necessary  expenses,  including  :  , . 

1  [exchange  of  reference  books,  lawbooks technical  and. scientific 
books,  periodicals,  and' expenses  incurred  in  completing  imperfect 

2  series;  not  to  exceed  $1,200  for  newspapers;]  dues,  when  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Secretary,  for  library  membership  in- societies  or 
associations  Which,  .issue  publications  to  members- only  or  at.  a  price 
to  members  lower  than  to  subscribers  who  are  not  members;  ($713*293) 

$7^0 ,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  '($51S,S00)  $544,120  may  be  expend¬ 
ed  for  jjersonal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  first  change  proposes  deletion  of  the  words  "exchange  of  reference  books, 
lawbooks,  technical  and  scientific  books ,•  periodicals ,  and  expenses  incurred 
in  completing  imperfect  series."  Retention  of  this  language  is  no  longer 
required  since  Public  Law  152,  approved  June  30,  1949,  authorizes  executive 
agencies,  in  acquiring  personal  property,  to  exchange  or  sell  similar  items 
and  to  apply  the  exchange  allowance  or  proceeds  of  sale  in  whole  or  in  part 
payment  for  the  property  acquired. 
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The  second  change  in  language  deletes  the  limitation  on  purchase  of  news¬ 
papers.  The  limitation  is  proposed  for  deletion  to  eliminate  the  addi¬ 
tional  accounting  and  auditing  work  involved  since  lubiic  Law  600 , 
approved  August  2,  19^-6,  repealed  the  former  statutory  requirement  that 
specific  authorization  for  the  purchase  of  newspapers ,  books  of  reference, 
and  periodicals  must  be  contained  in  either  enabling  legislation  or  the 
appropriation  act. 
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S TITUS  OF  PROG RAN 

General;  The  Library;  serves  as  the  central  library  of  the  department, 
and,  through  cooperative  a  reement  with  the  Library  of  Congress,  as 
the  National  Agricultural  Library* 

The  Library  collects  information  on  a  ri culture  and  other  related  sub¬ 
jects  by  means : of published  material  which  is  made  available  to  all 
persons  c'or  whom  the  material  is  of  value.  These  reference  materials 
are  necessary ‘for  the  efficient  administration  of  the  Department's 
pro;  rams.  The  Library  is  organized  with  the' major  collection  located 
in  Las'mngton  and  small  field  branches  serving  the  Department 1  s  field 
workers  at  points’  of  greatest  demand* 

Typical  Current  activities:  The  following  are  selected  as  typical  of 
the  major  lines  of  work  of  the  Library ; 

1.  Acquisition  of  foreign  and  domestic  publications  in  the  fields 
of  agriculture  through  purchase  from  commercial  sources,  gifts,  exchange 
agreements  with  different  countries,  and  .cooperative  acquisition  pro¬ 
jects  with  the  Library  of  Congress  and  other  research  libraries. 

2,  Preparation  of  agricultural  bibliographies  with  an  increasing 
coverage  of  the  world* s  agricultural  literature. 


3.  Providing  reference  and  circulation  services  to  patrons  of 
the  Library,  including'  in  addition  to  Department  personnel,  farmers, 
private  research  corporations,  colleges  and  universities,  etc.,  through 
answering  reference  questions  verbally  or  by  telephone  and  mail,  fur¬ 
nishing  desired  publications  on  loan,  verifying  references,  and.  main-' 
tainjna  the  collection. 


♦ 


4.  Facilitating  the  execution  of  the  Department's  programs  by 
nxak'rw  available  published  material  to  the  man-on-the-job,  wherever  he 
may  be  state oned,  through  13  field  libraries  serving  as  outlets  for  the 
main  Library  as  well  as  reservoirs  of  information  near  to  the  field 
workers.  Through  these  library  services  provided  to  field  staff,  the 
s tonkin,  of  a  large  number  of  relatively  little  used  books  in  field 
offices  is  unnecessary. 


Selected  Examples  of -Recent-  Progress;.  , 

1.  Status  of  Acquistjon'  Program.  A  continuing  aggressive  acqui¬ 
sition  program  is  necessary  to  provide  the  rna j or  agricultural  publi¬ 
cations,  required  by  the  Department's  workers,  collaborators,  farmers, 
industrial  users  or  the  public  generally.  The  nation  as  a  whole  looks 
to  this  library  as  the  one  place  where  the  major  portion  of  the 
world's  important  agricultural  publications  is  available.  In  1949 
th.c  purchase  of  second  copies  'of  heavily -used  journals  was  eliminated. 
In  addition,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  quality  of  review  on 
foreign  exchange  agreements  resulting  in  fewer  publications  being 
received  in  exchange  for  Department  publications* 
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The  number  of  publica 
purchase  or  exchange) 

tions  received  from 
for  the  correspond: 

all  sources  (i.e.,  gift, 

Lng  period  is  given  below. 

Year 

No.  of  Volumes 

No.  of  Periodical  Issues 

192+5 

36,670 

a/ 

191+6 

2+5,2+92 

722,100 

192+7 

65,135 

867,787 

'  192+8 

61,258 

72+2+,  75  7 

192+9 

52+,  675 

626,117  b/ 

a/  Inf ormation  not  available. 

b/  The  reduction  from  192+0  to  192+9  resulted  primarily  from  a  change 
in  the  acquisition  policy  late  in  the  fiscal  year  192+3.  Formerly 
2+  copies  of  all  Department ' publications .were  received.  Now  only 
2  c.opies  are  entered. 

2.  The  number  of  new  titles  cataloged  decreased  .slightly  from  12+,170 
in  192+8  to  15732+7  due  mainly  to  staff  turnover.  However,  some  progress 
was  made  during  the  year  in  reducing  certain  backlogs  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  there  was  less  un cataloged  material  than  at  any  other 
period. 

<5.  The,,  monthly  Bibliography  of  Agriculture  was  changed  to  one  volume 
during  the  past  year.  Eleven  issues  containing  references  and  author 
index  and  one  issue  consisting  entirely  of  subject  and  author  index 
for  the  volume  were  issued  during  the  calendar  year  192-1-8. 

The  use  of  punched  cards  for  preparation  of  the  index  was  developed 
early  in  calendar  year  192+9*  Studies  reveal  considerable  savings  in 
time  and  costs  of  preparation  of  author  and  subject  indexing.  The 
number  of  reference  items  included  in  the  Bibliograpy  of  Agriculture 
for  the  last  five  years  are  indicated  below: 


Year 

No.  of  Kefere: 

192+5 

55,761 

192+6 

56,966 

192+7 

67,235 

192+8’ 

Sl+,229 

192+9 

82,269 

2+.  There  were  52  other 'bibliographies  prepared  on  important  activities 
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of  the  Department.  An  important  one  was  Index  VII  to  .the  Literature 
of  American  Economic  Entomology.  The  sales  of  Bibliography  on  Coopera¬ 
tion  under  the  Library’s  authority  tc  sell  copies  of  bib 1 i o gr aphi e s 
amounted  to-  525  copies  at  85  cents  each,  or  a  total  of  $446*25. 

5.  The  photocopying  section'  completed  47,239  separate  orders,  repre¬ 
senting  1,273*208  pages  of  microfilm  and  photoprint.  Of  this  amount 
9,552  orders,  totaling  104,4-09  pages,  were  provided  free  of  charge  to 
the  Department’s  agencies.  For  the  remaining  orders,  $35,383  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  reimbursement  of  the  cost  of  the  operations. 

6,  The  number  of  publications  loaned  and  circulated  and  the  number  of 
reference  questions  answered  increased  sharply  in  Washington,  while  they 
decreased  some  in  the  field  due  to  curtailed  field  library  services. 

Volume  of  Circulation-loans-routing 


Percent  of 
Increase 

or 


19U8 

1949 

Decrease 

Washington 

473,987 

512,163 

f  8.0 

Field 

906,416 

905,4$3 

-0.1 

1,380,403 

1,417,616 

t-2.  •  7 

Reproductions 

45,618 

47,459 

+4.o 

Total 

1,426,021 

1,465,055 

+2.7 

Reference 

Questions  Answered 

Washington 

132,329 

153,350 

+15.8 

Field 

54,388 

.  48,896 

-10.1 

Total 

186,717 

202,246 

i  8.3 

7.  The  results  of  the  reduced  field  library  services  for  1949  are 
reflected  throughout  the  above  statement.  The  reduced  acquisition 
program,  the  reduction  in  other  bibliographies  and  in  the  nunber  of 
boohs  and  periodicals  circulated  and  reference  questions  answered  all 
were  primarily  caused  by  the  reduction  in  number  of  branch  libraries. 
The  library  service  rendered  to  the  field  agencies  cf  the  Department 
is  substantially  under  the  requests  for  that  service. 
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0.  Progress  made  in  binding  operation;  A  waiver  was  again  issued  by 
the  Public  Printer  •  permitting  the  binding  work  to  be  performed  .under 
contract  to  commercial  binders.  Under  this  authorization  the  number 
of  publications-  bound  was  highest  in  the  history  of  the  Library,  being 
13,lg00  volumes  of  current  material.  However,  despite  this  fact,  there 
were  an  additional  four  thousand  volumes  of  current  publ ications  added 
to  an  already  bur den some  backlog  of  over  150,000  volumes. 


PRINCIPAL  OVERALL  VOLUME  OFJfORK  STATISTICS 
Actual  Fiscal  Years  19^5-19^9 »  Estimated  1950~1951 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  WORKING  FUNDS  AND  ALLOTMENTS 
(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Item 

Obligations 

19  Mg 

Estimated 

obligations* 

1950 

Estimated 

obligations 

1951 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture  Library, 

Advances  from: 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 

Quarantine! 

For  special  bibliographical 
services  on  bee  culture  . 

$3,201 

$3,345 

$3.5^ 

Department  of  Commerce! 

For  supervision  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  pilot  test  studies  on 
Rapid  Selector  . 

6,297 

Atomic  Energy  Commission: 

For  modification  of  Rapid  Selector 
Mac hi ne  . 

_  — 

7,500 

7,500 

Economic  Cooperation  Administration: 
For  library  and  bibliographical 
services  . 

32,564 

36,154 

37,460 

Total,  Working  Funds  . 

42,062 

4s,999 

4g , 500 

Return  of  Excess  Deposits  for 
Reproduction  of  Photographs,  Mosaics 
and  Maps  (Library) : 

Trust  fund  for  moneys  received 
for  photographic  reproductions 
in  excess  of  cost  of  making 
such  reproductions  . 

300 

300 

229 

International  Information  and 
Educational  Activities  (Transfer 
from  State  Department) (Library) : 

For  furnishing  microfilm  services 
to  Latin-Anerican  scientists, 
cooperators,  and  agricultural- 
attaches  . 

2,250 

3,000 

a/ -  - 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  WORKING 

FUNDS  AND  ALLOTMENTS  . 

44,612 

52,299 

4g,729 

a /  Allotments  under  this  transfer  have  not  yet  been  determined  for  the 
fiscal  year  1951* 
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BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
Purpose  Statement 


The  Organic  Act  of  1862  provided  as  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  "to  acquire  and  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  useful  information  on  subjects  connected  with  Agriculture,  in  the 
most  general  and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  word*-**-"  and  specifically 
for  the  "collection  of . Statistics."  A  small  beginning  had  been  made 
on  statistical  work  in  the  Patent  Office  and  this  work  was  taken  over  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  when  it  was  established.  The  issuance  of 
regular  crop  reports  has  continued  ever  since,  the  scope  and  coverage 
being  increased  from  time  to  time  by  Congress. 

On  July  1,  1922,  the  present  Bureau* of  Agricultural  Economics  was  formed 
by  the  consolidation  of  the  former  Bureaus  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates 
and  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics.  The  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  this  Bureau  have  been  modified  from  time  to  tins  by 
law  and  by  Secretary's  directives.  As  now  constituted,  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics:  is  the  chief  economic  research  and  statistical 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Bureau  also  serves  as  a 
service  agency,  supplying  the  Secretary’s  Office  and  other  agencies  with 
statistical  data  and  economic  analyses  relating  to  current  and  proposed 
Department  programs  and  activities  as  well  as  being  responsible  for 
general  oversight  of  statistical  matters  and  economic  research  through¬ 
out  the  Department. 

This  last  function  includes: 

(a)  Coordinating  the  collection,  analysis,  and  publication  of 
and  the  carrying  out  of  economic  research  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  improved  methods  and  adequate  coverage;  avoid¬ 
ing  duplication,  and  providing  the  most  generally  useful 

«  data  for  statistical  purposes. 

(b)  Acting  as  the  Department's  liaison  agency  with  the  Division 
of  Statistical  Standards  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  other  government  agencies  having 
an  interest  in  statistics  or  economic  research  relating  to 
agriculture,  including  the  clearance  of  questionnaires  for 
gathering  statistical  data* 

( c )  Developing  improved  methods  for  collection  and  analysis  of 
statistical  and  economic  data  so  as  to  increase  accuracy 
and  broaden  the  usefulness  of  statistical  series,  estimates 
and  the  results  of  research. 

Two  sub appropriations  provide  for  work  as  follows: 

Economic  Investigations:  Research  is  conducted  and  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  on  production  and  distribution  of  commodities, 
land  utilization  and  conservation;  including  farm  management 
methods  and  practices,  land  ownership,  and  values;  utiliza- 
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tion  of  farm  products;  purchasing  of  farm  supplies;  farm 
population,  farm  labor;  farm  finance,  insurance,  and  taxa¬ 
tion;  adjustments  in  production  to  probable  demand;  costs, 
prices,  and  income  in  their  relation  to  agriculture,  in¬ 
cluding’  causes  for  variations  and  trends.  Much  of  this 
work  is  performed  in  the  field  in  cooperation  with  the 
Land  Grant  Colleges  and  other  State  institutions. 

Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates:  Extensive  statistical  and 
economic  data  relating  to  food  and  agriculture  are  gathered, 
analyzed  and  published,  including  acreages,  yields,  and 
grades;  staples  of  cotton;  stocks  and  values  of  farm  crops; 
numbers,  grades,,  and  value  of  livestock  and  livestock  pro¬ 
ducts  on  farms;  and  such  related  data  as  prices  received 
and  prices  paid  by  farmers.  Thousands  of  farmers,  proc¬ 
essors,  merchants,  and  others  serve  as  volunteer  reporters 
and  these  reports  are  supplemented  by  field  observations 
of  the  Bureau’s  statisticians'  and  other  data  to  provide  the 
many  estimates  and  reports  issued  for  public  information 


The  Bureau’s  central  office  is  in  Washington,  D. C.,  with  program  activ¬ 
ities  carried  on  from  4l  State  offices  (covering  crop  estimating' and 
other  statistical  work  in  all  States).  Formal  cooperative  work  is  being 
carried  on  with  Lard  Grant  Colleges  and  other  State  institutions  in  46 
States  and  informal  cooperation  with  every  ^tate  in  the  Union. 

On  November  30,  1949,  the  Bureau  had  1, 538  employees,  of  whom  733  were 
in  Washington  and  8O5  in  the  field. 


Estimated, 

1950 


Budget 

estimate, 

1951 


Appropriated  funds? 


$4,913,500  $5,638,50 0 
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Summary ’of  Appropriate  crus,  1950  and  Estimates,  1951 


(Amounts  Include  Estimated  Pay  Adjustment  Supplement al s ) 


-.  s  Total 

T+  ^  i  estimated 

:  available 
t  1950  a/ 

• 

Budget  :  Increase  (+) 
estimates,  :  or 

-  1951  :  decrease  (-) 

• 

Salaries  and  expenses:  .  r  t 

Economic  investigations  |2, 057,  400 

Crop  and  livestock  estimates.  :  2,856.100 

• 

ft 

.  • 

$2, 282,  'OO’O*  '  :V+  $224, '600 
3,356,500  :  +  500,400 

•  *  '  * 

•  _ 

Total,  direct  annual  appro-  : 

priation a . .  :  /..913,  500 

• 

r  * 

ft 

‘5,638,500  '  +  $725,000 

a/  Adjusted  for  comparability  with  the  appropriation  's'tru.ctidrp 
proposed  in  the  1951  Budget  Estimates. 

,  ‘  (a)  Preamble-  ^  . 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as  fol¬ 
lows  (new  language  underscored ;  deleted  matter  enclosed- in  brackets)# 

For  necessary  expenses,  including  not  to  exceed  /$2,390, 000/ 

*^2, 763,000  for  personal  services  in  the  District  of  ■  Columbia, 

1  /including  the  salary  of  Chief  of  bureau  at  “10,330  per  annum, 

2  and  not  to  exceed  ’'1,000  for  the  purchase  of  books -of' reference, 

periodicals,  and  newspapers*/-  as  follows :  : 

The  first  change  in  language  proposes  deletion  of  the  provision  pertaining 
to  the  salary  of  the  Chief  of  Bureau.  This  position  will  now  be  allocated 
under  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  19A9,  approved -October  28, 
1949,  and  retention  of  the  authority  in  the  appropriation  language  is  no 
longer  necessary.  . .  . . 


The  second  change  in  language  deletes  specific  authority  to  purchase  books 
of  reference,  periodicals,  and  newspapers.  Public’  Law.  600,'  approved 
August  2,  1946,  repealed  the  former  statutory  requirements  that  specific 
authorization  for  the  purchase  of  newspapers,  books  of  reference,  and 
periodicals  be  carried  in  eitner  substantive  legislation-  or  the  appropria^. 
tion  a'ct.  Therefore,  retention  of  the  subject  limitation  is  no  longer 
necessary,  and  its  deletion  is  proposed,  to  simplify,  the  accounting  and 
auditing  work  incident  thereto.  -  - 

■  (k)  Economic  Investigations  V 

Appropriation  Act,  19  30  . . . . . . , . . . . . . .  :$2, 000, 000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental,  1950  . .  42,000 

Activities  transferred,  in  1951  .Estimate sifrom  r‘ Salaries  *nd 
expenses,  farm  housing,  Department  of  Agriculture11  for 

economic  research  on  .farm  housing  end  farm  construction.  15,  400 

Base  for  1951  . . ............  2, 057,  400 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . . . .  2,282.000 

Increase . . . . --221. 600 
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SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1951 


For  strengthening  work  on  farm  costs  and  returns  . 

For  State  estimates  of  farm  production  expenditures  and  net 

farm  income  . . . . . 

For  economic  research  on  farm  housing  and  farm  construction  . 

To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951*  pay  adjustments  under  P.L, 
4?9  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  fiscal  year  1950... 


+  91,900 

+  90,000 
+  24,000 

+  18,700 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Increase  or  decrease 

Project 

1949 

1950 

(  estimated) 

P.L.  429 
Adjustment 

Other 

1951 

( estimated) 

1,  Economics  of  produc¬ 
tion  . . . 

$1,104,351 

731,995 

279  ,  638 

$1, 088, 000 

723,000 

231, 000 

15, 400 

z.42,40? 

*$9,100 

+7, 000 

+2, 000 

+  600 

+  $91,900(1) 

+90, 000(  2) 

+24,000(3) 

£5,  400 J 

&L,  189, 000 

820,000 

233, 000 

40, 000 

£6,5007 

2.  Prices,  income  and 

marketing  . 

3.  Farm  population  and 

manpower  . 

4.  Farm  housing  and 

construction  . . 

Total  pay  adjustment 

costs,  P.L.  429  . . 

Unobligated  balance  .... 

C--1 

+16,001 

£18,7007/ 

Total  available- . 

2.131.985 

2,057,400 

+  18,700(4>  +205,900 

2,282,000 

Transferred  to  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  Office 
of  Information,  Ttepart- 
ment  of  agriculture".. 
Transfer  in  1950  esti¬ 
mates  from  "Printing  & 
binding,  Department  of 

Agriculture"  . 

Transfer  in  1951  esti¬ 
mates  from  "Farm  hous¬ 
ing,  Fepartment  of 
Agriculture"  . . 

+15 

-25,000 

-15,400 

-42, 000 

\ 

Anticipated  pay  adjust¬ 
ment  supplemental  .... 

Total  appropriation 
or  estimate  . 

2,107.000 

2,000,000 

INCREASES 


The  increase  of  G224, 600  in  this  item  for  1951  is  composed  of  the  following: 

(1)  Increase  of  -91,900  under  the  project  Economics  of  production"  for 
strengthening  Work  on  farm  costs  and  returns. 

Ob je ctive t  To  develop,  in  cooperation  with  Land-Grant  Colleges,  information 
that  will  provide  measures  of  current  changes  in  farm  costs  and  returns  to 
families  operating  farms  of  different  types  and  sizes  in  major  farming 
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areas;  to  supply  current  estimates  on  cost  changes  in  the  production  of 
major  products;  and  to  provide  the  basis  for  evaluating  effects  of 
alternative  or  prospective  changes  in  prices,  costs,  or  other  factors  on 
farm  returns  to  specific  groups  of  farms  by  type,  size,  and  location. 

Problem  and  Significance:  In  1948  net  income  of  farm  operators  declined 
from  the  preceding  year  for  the  first  time  in  a  decade.  It  declined 
still  further  in  1949,  as  prices  received  by  farmers  continued  downward 
with  no  offsetting  decrease  in  farm  costs,  except  for  farm-raised  feed 
and  livestock.  The  effect  of  this  price-cost  squeeze  varies  by  types 
and  sizes  of  farms  and' by  farming  areas.  Technological  developments 
and  other  changes  also  affect  differently  groups  of  farms  of  various 
types,  sizes,  and  locations. 

A  knowledge  of  changes  in  costs  and  returns  year  by  year  on  important 
types  and  sizes  of  farms  is  essential  for  proper  understanding  of  farm 
trends  and  emerging  problems,  for  most  effective  administration  of  farm 
programs,  and  for'meeting  requests  for  information.  The  Bureau  is  receiying 
a  constantly  increasing  number  of  requests  for  costs  and  returns  informa¬ 
tion  on  different  types  of  farms  in  the  major  farming  areas.  A  more 
adequate  program  of  research  on  costs,  income,  and  net  returns  from 
farming  by  type,  size,  and  location  of  farms  is  needed  to'  construct  series 
for  new  areas  and  to  provide  more  adequate  bases  for  estimating  the  costs 
involved  in  the  production  of  major  products.  Up  to  the  present  time 
series  have  been  worked  out  for  some  of  the  principal  wheat,  cotton,  corn, 
tobacco,  dairy,  and  range-livestock  areas  covering  a  period  of  20  years 
(1930-1949).  Series  have  been  published  for  15  major  situations  and  six 
more  are  in  preparation.  Additional  series  are  needed  to  reflect  changes 
in  other  important  farming  areas;  and  more  complete  information  is  needed 
to  analyze  the  situation  more  fully  and  to  improve  current  estimates  in 
areas  now  covered. 

Plan  of  Work:  ^he  Bureau  would  continue  to  analyze  and  improve  estimates  of 
costs  and  returns  for  the  series  now  published  and  in  process  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  It  -would  expand  and  extend  its  statistical  series  covering  farm 
costs  and  returns  on  commercially-operated  farms  by  type  and  size  into 
additional  major  agricultural  areas.  Barm  types  needing  particular  atten¬ 
tion  include  several  more  cotton  areas  in  the  South,  fruit  and  vegetable 
farming  areas,  irrigated  areas  in  the  West,  and  general  farms  in  the 
transitional  zones  between  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  Cotton  Belt,  in  order 
that  adequate  knowledge  may  be  developed  on  changes  in,  and  factors  af¬ 
fecting,  farm  costs  and  returns  by  type  and  size  of  farm  for  major  farming 
areas. 

( 2 )  Increase  of  '90,000  under  the  project  ’’Prices,  income  and  marketing11,  to 

develop  statistics  on  farm  production  expenditures  and  net  farm  income 

Need  for  Increase:  State  estimates  of  gross  farm  income,  farm  production 
expenses,  and  net  farm  income  are  needed  as  background  data  and  as  tools 
of  analysis  by  all  agencies  concerned  with  farm  programs. 

More  and  better  information  on  the  geographic  distribution  of  farmers' 
income  is  essential  to  the  development  of  agricultural  programs  most  suit¬ 
able  for  maintaining  parity  income  for  farm  workers.  The  Agricultural  Act 
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of  1948  defines  parity  income  as  "that  gross  income  from  agriculture 
which  mil  provide  the  farm  operator  and  his  family  with  a  stapdard 
of  living  equivalent  to  those  afforded  persons  dependent  upon  other 
gainful  occupation."  This  definition  will  require  additional  research 
to  provide  satisfactory  measures  of  comparable  standards  of  living. 

And  the  development  of  better  data  on  regional  and  State  differences 
in  net  farm  income  will  be  an  essential  first  step  in  that  direction* 

The  Bureau  now  prepares  estimates  of  gross  farm  income,  production  ex¬ 
penses,  and  net  farm  income  in  considerable  detail  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.  But  the  preparation  of  similar  estimates  for  each  of  the  4 8 
States  requires  more  detailed  research  and  the  collection  of  more  data 
than  are  required  for  the  national  estimates.  The  requested  increase 
would  enable  the  Bureau  to  resume  work  on  providing  estimates  of  gross 
farm  income,  production  expenses,  and  net  farm  income  by  States,  work 
which  needs  to  be  and  can  be  most  economically  carried  forward  State  by 
State.  The  preparation  of  gross  and  net  farm  income  estimates  requires 
a  great  deal  of  analystical  work  which  is  performed  under  the  subappro-  ^ 
priation  "Economic  Investigations",  Much  of  the  primary  data  used  for 
this  purpose  are  gathered  through  the  field  organization  under  "Crop 
and  Livestock  Estimates",  but  data  from,  various  other  sources  are  also 
used. 


Elan  of  Work;  Collection  of  some  new  data  on  expense  items  is  very  de¬ 
sirable  but  much  of  the  basic  data  needed  for  the  construction  of  State 
estimates  are  already  available,  and  only  await  adequate  resources  for 
their  utilization.  An  experimental  project  was  initiated  in  1942, with 
the  result  that  preliminary  estimates  of  farmers’  net  income  in  each 
State  were  developed  for  the  years  1929  and  1939-^45.  Much  new  data  have 
since  become  available,  however,  and  these  preliminary  estimates  are 
badly  in  need  of  revision. 


The  plan  of  work  includes  the  following  steps: 

(a)  compilation  and  analysis  of  the  basic  data  now  available, 

(b)  collection  of  new  data  wherever  necessary,  to  supplement  data 
which  are  to  be  gathered  under  other  segments  of  the  Bureau 
estimates. 


(c)  comprehensive  revision  of  the  preliminary  estimates  already 
developed  for  the*  years  1929  and  1939-45, 


(d)  construction  of  new  estimates  for  the  interim  years,  1930-38, 

(e)  extension' of  the  estimates  to  a.  current  basis  through  the 
year  1949, 

(f)  publication  of  the  results  for  general  use,  and 


( g)  keeping  them  up  to-date  thereafter. 
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( 3 )  Increase  of  *24.000  under  the  project  "Farm  housing  and  construction0 

for  economic  research  on  farm  housing  and  farm  construction. 

Ob.je ctive t  To  conduct  research  ^nd  economic  analyses  and  interpretations 
of  data  on  farm  housing  and  farm  construction  gathered  through  special 
surveys  required  as  an  integral  part  of  the  farm  housing  program  being 
administered  by  the  Department .  .  .. 


Problem  and  Significance:  The  Housing  Act  of  1949  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President  and  to  Congress 
estimates  of  farm  housing  needs  and  reports  with  respect  to  the  progress 
being  made  toward  meeting  such  needs  and  to  recommend  proposals  for 
executive  action  or  legislation  for  the  furtherance  of  the  program  and 
to  furnish  such  other  information  ^s  may  be  required  by  the  President  or 
Congress. 

A  beginning  will  be  made  on  basic  research,  during  the  fiscal  year  1950, 
and  a  staff  is  being  recruited  for  work  on  the  problems  of  costs  and 
financing  of  the  farm  building  program. 

Plan  of  Work?  Research  and  economic  analysis  would  be  conducted  in  1951 
to  develop  information  in  the  following  fields: 

(a)  Reducing  costs  of  farm  construction:  Economic  research  would 
be  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  workers  in  technical  fields 
to  determine  the  methods  by  which  costs  for  construction  might 
be  reduced.  One  potential  means  of  reducing  costs  is  coopera¬ 
tive  buying  of  standardized  construction  materials.  Another 
is  maximum  use  of  native  materials.  Credit  for  financing  new 
buildings  is  me  important  element  of  construction  cost.  The 
Housing  Act  provides  loans  and  grants  for  farmers  who  cannot 
obtain  credit  elsewhere,  but  most  farmers  who  need  credit  will 
be  dependent  upon  coirmercial  sources  to  finance  construction. 
Intermediate  term  credit  in  sums  that  are  too  large  for  un¬ 
secured  notes  and  too  small  for  real  estate  mortgages  is 
frequently  difficult  to  obtain.  Studies  are  needed  to  indicate 
the  kind  of  credit  facilities  =>nd  repayment  periods  adapted  to 
financing  farm  construction, 

( b )  How  much  farmers  can  afford  to  pay  for  houses  and  other  farm 
buildings:  Research  would  be  conducted  to  determine  how  large 
an  investment  in  a  house  can  be  supported  by  farms  of  different 
sizes  and  types  and  income  potentialities;  also  how  long  a  loan 
would  have  to  run  to  pay  for  a  house  out  of  farm  income  under 
different  conditions. 


( c)  Effect  of  farmers'  circumstances  and  preferences  on  housing 
progress:  Expenditures  of  farm  families  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  farm  houses  are  competitive  with  living  ex¬ 
penses  and  with  farm  operating  expenses.  Even  with  sufficient 
income  some  families  may  consider  other  things  more  important 
than  improved  housing.  Studies  mil  be  undertaken  to  determine 
how  and  under  what  circumstances  farmers  with  good  housing 
obtained  it.  Such  information  will  aid  in  overcoming  obstacles 
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to  improvement  of  poor  houses.  Factors  to  be  considered- are 
income,  family  inheritance,  size  of  family,  preferences  with 
respect  to  types  of  housing,  and  need  for  equipment  and  other 
farm  structures,  etc. 

( 4)  Increase  of  #18 , 700  to  place  on  a  full- year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjustment 

under  P.  L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal 

year  1950 
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CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of1  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets) 

Economic  investigations:  For  conducting  investigations  and 
for  acquiring  and  diffusing  useful  information  among' the 
people  of  the  United  States,  relative  to  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction,  distribution,  land  utilization,  and  conservation 
in  their  broadest  aspects,  including  farm  management  and 
practice,  utilization  of  farm  and  food  products,  purchasing 
of  farm  supplies,  farm-:  population  and  rural  life,  farm  labor, 
farm  finance,  insurance  and  taxation,  adjustments  in  produc¬ 
tion  to  probable  demand  for  the-  different  farm  and  food  pro¬ 
ducts;  land  ownership  and  values,  farm  structures,  costs, 
prices  and  income  in  their  relation  to  agriculture,  including 
causes  for  their  variations  and  trends,  £$2,000,000/  $2, 282, 000: 

This  change  is  proposed  to  add  the  words  f,farm  structures"  to  include 
appropriation  language  making  these  funds  available  for  economic  re¬ 
search  on  farm  housing  as  authorized  under  Section  506  of  the  "Housing 
Act  of  1949;:  (^ublic  Law  171,  Hist  Congress 0) 
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or 


STATUS  of  program 


Current  Activities:-  1  Investigations  are  undertaken  to^-develop  and  keep 
current  such'  statistical  series  or  estimates  as?  farmers 1  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditures;  gross  and  net  farm  income;  indexes  of  farm 
production;  estimates  of  per  capita  consumption  for  individual  com¬ 
modities  and -for, total  foods;' land  values  and  volume  of  sales  of  farm 
real  estate;  farm  taxes;  interest  paid;  .  valuation.  of  livestock  and 
farm  equipment;  costs-  and  returns  from  farmings  by  type  of  farm;  esti¬ 
mates  of  total-  farm  population  and'  of.  migration  to -and  from  farms; 
indexes  of  levels  of  living  and  similar  series. 

Udsic  research  and  service  work  is  also  performed,  largely  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  other  State,  institutions',  covering 
such  subjects  as  farm'. organization  :and  operating- methods;  farm  costs 
and  returns  from’ farming;  economic  use  of  lands;  and' factors  which 
affect  agricultural  supply,  demand,  and'  prices.  .. 

The  four  main  fields  of  work  covered  under  this  appropriation  are  as 
'follows:  .  ’  .  .  r  - 


■  Economics,  of  Production  '-which  relates  not  only  to  the  ownership, 

*  valuation,  financing,  and  operation  of  farms  as  individual  units, 
but  also  .to  the  utilization  of  labor, .  equipment,  land  and' water  in 
their,  broader  economic  .aspect sr-1- :v'-  ...  '• 

Prices,  Income  and  Marketing  which  cover  research  on  supply,  demand 
and  price  relationships;  consumption  and  general  utilization  of  farm 
products;,  and  economic  problems  of  marketing  and  transportation. 

Farm  Population  and  Manpower  which  covers  statistics  of  farm  popula¬ 
tion  and  migration; . levels  and  standards  .of  living;  rural  organization; 
and  farm  labor  and  wages  =  ..  1 

Firm  Housing  and  Farm  Construction,  This  is  a  new  field  of  research 
currently  being  developed  under  thb  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress:  '  .  V 

•T.  ‘  ,r  ‘  '  .  .  ^  ..  r  •  i  ■  ‘  *  f  „ 

.Economics  qf  Production 


1.  Farm  output  in  1949  was  138'percent  of  1935-39-^-only  slightly  less 
than  the  record  output  of  1948.  Increases  in. farm  output  have  been 
particularly  marked  in  three  of  the  central  divisions  of  States 
and  in  the  Mountain  States.  All  geographic  divisions  have  shared 
in  the  general  increase  -  in  farm  output  during  thb. past  30  years, 

..  a-l^ough^pfjQ'duction  is  rttuch -more-- variable  in  some  than  in  others. 
v:Thq  •Pacifip.lStates  have  had- the' largest  and  most  consistent  gains 
'  in  farm  output,  (Figure1 1) .  ;  f-'  ■<  [ 

2.  Prodddtion  pep- worker  in  agriculture  was  the  greatest  ' on  record  in 

1949  (Figure  2),  contrasted  with  a  considerable  decline  in  produc¬ 
tion  per  worker  in  manufacturing  and  mining  since  the  peak  war 
years  (Figure,  3)-.  ’ 
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3.  Annual  estimates  are  made  of  costs  and  returns  from  farming,  by 
type  and  size  of  farm,  for  15  major  types  of  commercial  family-op¬ 
erated  farms.  On  most  types  of  farms  the  upward  trend  in  both 
production  and  costs  continued  through  1947  and  1948.  Net  farm 
incomes  were  lower  in  1948  than  in  1947  on  wheat  farms,  on  cash 
grain  farms  of  the  Corn  Belt,  and  on  cotton  farms,  in  the  Black 
Prairie  and  Southern  Plains  areas  of  Texas.  Net  incomes  were 
higher  in  1948  on  dairy  farms,  on  Corn  Belt  farms  other  than  cash 
■  grain,  and  on  cattle  ranches  of  the  Intermountain  Region  (Figure  4). 
Preliminary  information  indicates  lower  net  incomes  in  1949  than 
in.  1948  on  most  types  of  farms. 


4.  In  1948  consumption  of  liquid  petroleum  fuels  by  fanners  in  the 

United  States  totaled  8,3  billion  gallons,  an  increase  of  10  percent 
over  1947.  About  40  percent  was  for  tractors,  about  37  percent  for 
automobiles  and  motor  trucks,  about  .4  percent  for  stationary  and 
.  mounted -motors,  and  19  percent  was  used  in  the  farm  household  and 
for  miscellaneous  farm  uses  (Figure  5).  Over  70  percent  of  the 
-  liquid  petroleum  fuels  used  was  gasoline.  Farmers  supply  about  17 
percent  of  the  total  market  for  gasoline  in  the  United  States. 


5.  Major  attention  has  been  given  to  cooperative  studies  with  State 
Experiment  Stations  of  organization  and  operation  of  farms  in  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  farming  regions,  and  to  pointing  out  the  findings  of 
most  significance  to  farmers.  For  example: 


(a)  A  farmer  on  the  typically  small  farm  in  the  rolling  upland 
area  of  Southern  Illinois  must  include  three  things  in  his 
program  to  increase' income :  (l)  He  must  improve  his  land  to 

increase  yields  of  pasture  and  hay,  and  yields  of  the  limited 
acreage  of  grains  that  he  can  grow;  (2)  he  must  keep. .dairy 
cattle,  beef  cattle,  or  sheep  to  use. the  forage  crops  he  pro¬ 
duces;  and  (3)  he  must  have  enterprises- that,  will  employ  him¬ 
self  and  his  family  profitably  throughout  the  year.  Because 
the  farms  are  small  and  the  land  is  primarily  suited,  to- 
pasture  and  hay  production,  a  dairy-grassland- system  of  farm¬ 
ing  would  be  a  practical  way  to  obtain  a  reasonably  satis¬ 
factory  income  for  the  farm  family.  Poultry  fits  well 
primarily  because  it  utilizes  labor  that  is  available  on  most 
farms.  A  16-cow  dairy  herd  could  be  maintained  on  a  120-acre 
grassland  farm  where  improved  soil  management  practices  are 
followed.  . 


(b)  Another  study  shows  the  opportunities  for  adjustments  in 
farming  in  the  Southern  Piedmont  Area  of  North  Carolina. 

Size  of  farm  is  very  Important  in  considering  .feasible  adjust¬ 
ments.  On  smaller  farms,  where  the  operator  or  his  family  do 
not  work  off  the  farm,  land  is  the  limiting  factor.  The 
labor- intensive  cotton  crop  usually  provides  more  income  for 
the  family,  therefore,  than  other  common  enterprises.  More 
use  of  yield-increasing  practices,  more  poultry,  more  lespe- 
deza  for  seed  and  hay,  and  more  ejnphasis  on  products  for  home 
use,  are  the  adjustments  best,  adapted  to  small  farms.  •  How- 


ever,  even  with,  improved  practices  many  Piedmont  farms  are  too 
small  to  provide  adequate  incomes  from  .full-time  farming.  On 
the  medium-size  farms  (-120  to  200  acres)  the  development  of 
pastures  and  hay  on  land  not  suited  to  crops  and  an  increase 
in  .number  of  dairy  pews  in  addition  to  a  small  cotton  enter¬ 
prise  appears  desirable...  On.  the  larger  farms  (200  acres  or 
■more)  a  mechanized  small  grain,  dairy  and  poultry  farm, 
worked  primarily  by  the -operator  and  his  family,  appears  more 
profitable  to  the  operator  ■  than  a  co.tton,  system  where  the 
cotton  is  grown  by  sharecroppers  *  Practices  used  in  produc¬ 
ing  cotton  are  fairly  well  in  line  with  Experiment  Station 
recbmmendatidnsj'  'but'^dn  ‘mo  stT  farms"  other  crop  and ‘live  stock 
practices’  are  far -.-short'  of  what'  might  be  "  considered  "improved 
practices  in  the  light-  of  recent  developments. 

,  v  :  "  «  '  I.  '  ' 

(cj-  Farming  adjustments  in  Eastern  Oklahoma  were  -also  studied. 

.  Cotton  once  formed  -the  nucleus  of  farming  systems  there,  but 
;  ....  .  .the  acreage  in  cotton-  decreased  from  426,000  acres  in  1928-32 
•  tQ,  .171,00*0  acres-  in  1948.  Farmers  need  to-  know  what  alterna- 
;  ti-ve  enterprises  might  profitably  supplement  cotton,  and  per¬ 
haps  replace  it  even  further.  ■  Preliminary  result-s  of  this 
study  indicate  that  dairy  and  beef  cattle  are  feasible  alter¬ 
natives  in  parts  of  the  area,  but  their  success  depends  partly 
.  •  upon  pasture  improvement-.  This  now' appears  practicable, 
'although  it  is  hot' "widely  practiced,.  "In'  other  parts  of  the 

■"I : . "'cLrea  vegetable  crbps,."suc‘H  as  snap  beans  and-  spinach,  are 

(  profitable  alternatives' Tor  some’  farmers. 

...  (d)  The  Bureau  is.  cooperating  with  other  branches  .of  the  Depart- 
.  ment  in  furnishing  materials  which  wall  be.  useful  in  develop¬ 
ing  a.  comprehensive;  agricultural  program  for  the  Missouri 
Basin.  Economic  studies  have  been  started  on -a  limited  number 
of  areas  proposed  for  irrigation  or  flood  protection.  These 
studies  aim  to  determine  the  systems  of  farming  best  suited 
to  these  areas;  the. sizes  and  types  of  farms  that  are  most 
.  likely  to  succeed  and  to  provide  adequate  incomes  for  farm 
t  families;,  land  settlement  and  other'  problems;  capital  require¬ 
ments:  and  need  for>. public  facilities  to  meet  population  in¬ 
creases  in  new-  agricultural  areas. 

Outstanding  farm  mortgage  debt  increased  during  1943  for  the  third 
consecutive  year  since  the  low:  point  in  1946.  The  total  debt,  of 
5.1  billion"  dollars ‘15'n 'January  :T,  "1949  compared  "writ'h  4. 9  billion 
one 'year  ^'arli'Or T'§.nd  4l7~at"*'fhe*:begihnIhg’'o.T  1946,  "Largest  increases 
occurred  in  the  western  and  s  outlie  astern  '"States’,  -.whereas  most  of  the 
North  ..Central  States  continued  to  show  decreases  .  (Figure <  6) .  Pre¬ 
liminary  information  indicates  a  further  increase  of  6.  or-  7  percent 
during,  the  year  194^-,  -  That  would  meana  16  or  17  percent  rise 
from  the  low  point  in -1946,  Farm  mortgage  interest  rates  in  recent 
yearsrhave 'been  at  . a-. much  lower  level  than  during  the  1920's,  and 
’although  farm 'mortgage"recordings'  have' been  .at  a  relatively  high 
level  in  recent  years,  exceeding  1,4  billion’ dollars,  they  are  very 
much  less  than  they  were  after  World  War  I  when  they  totaled  as 
much  as  3.6  billion  in  1920., 


Trends  of  outstanding  farm,  mortgages  and  mortgage  interest  rates  for 
the; period  1940-48  are  analyzed  in  two  recent  reports.  Circular 
No.  812  compares  mortgage' debt  trends  during  and  following  World 
War  II  with  those  for  a  comparable  period  during  and  following 
World  War  I  with  special  reference  to  lender  group  and  regional 
differences*  Circular  fro. ;  821  summarizes  and  analyzes  available 
'■  data  on  farm  mortgage  interest  rates  and  charges  by  areas  and 
lender  groups  and  relates  mortgage  interest  trends  to  trends  of 
corporate  and  Government  bond  yields  (Figure  7). 

7 .  Non-real  estate  loans  to  farmers  held  by  principal  lenders  have  in¬ 

creased,  each  year  since  the  war.  On  July  1 ,  1949  the  total  for  the 
Unitbd  States  was  75  percent  higher  than  on  July  1,  1945  (exclusive 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  price-support  loans).  Loans  more 
than  doubled  in  Oregon,  Arizona,  and  a  number  of  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  (Figure-  8).  Relatively  small  increases  occurred 
in  the  northern  Great  Plains  and  southeastern  States.  Large  expen¬ 
ditures  of  farmers  for  machinery,  livestock,,  and  farm  and  home 
improvements  are  believed  to  ’be  the  chief  reason  for  the  postwar 
expansion  of  these, loans.  Contributing  factors  have  been  the  in¬ 
crease  in  farm  production  and  living  costs,  and  in  1949  some 
decline  in  farm, income. 

8.  The  Balance  Sheet  of  Agriculture .for  January  1,  1950  is  expected 

to  show  a. decline  in  the  value  of  farm  assets,  and  an  increase  in 

farm  debts,  from  the  levels  of  a  year  earlier.  These  changes  will 
indicate  a  decline  in  the  net  worths  of  farm  operators.  The  decline 
during  1949  in  the  agricultural  equities  of  all  owners  of  farm 
assets,  including  owner-  and  tenant-operators  and  non-operating 
landowners,  is  expected  to  approximate  6.5  billion  dollars.  Most 
■of  this  expected  decline  in  equities  will  result  from  the  downturn 
in  prices  of  farm  real  estate  and  other  physical  farm  assets.  The 
value  of  .farm  real  estate  is  expected  to  show  a  decline  of  about 
3.2  billion  dollars  for  1949  (from  65.2  billion  on  January  1,  1949 
to  62.0  billion  on  January  1,  1950).  Other  physical  assets  are 
expected  to  show  a  decline  of  about  2.1  billion  dollars  (from  40.3 
billion  to  38.2  billion).  In  addition  to  these  changes,  farm  debts 
are  expected  to  show  an  increase  of.  about  900  million  dollars,  and 
financial  assets  owned  by  farmers  a  decrease  of  about  360  million 
dollars.  . 

9 .  Banks  in  agricultural  areas  increased  their  deposits  from  1940  to 

1949  to  a  much  greater  exteht  than  did  banks  in  primary  or  secondary 

trade  and  financial  centers.  Farm  income  has  dropped  in  1949  and 
this  has  caused  some  redistribution  of  deposits  as  between  the  agri¬ 
cultural  areas  and  the  large  cities*  The  banks  in  agricultural 
areas  at  the  beginning  of  1949,  however,  held  about  60  percent  of 
their  assets  in  the  form  of  cash  reserves  and  Federal  securities 
maturing. -within  5  years.  This  indicates  that  they  could  withstand 
' a  large  shrinkage  of  deposits  without  finding  it  necessary  to  liqui¬ 

date  their  loans  to  farmers. . 


10.  The- volume  of  farm  mutual  fire  (and  lightning;)  insurance  written 

on  farm  property  increased  11  percent  in  1948  compared  with  a,  10 
and  a  7  percent  increase,  respectively,-  in- 1947.  and  1946.  Losses 
from  fire-  for  1948  were  about  as  high  as'  in  1947,  There  are  pre¬ 
liminary  indications  that  fire  losses  will  be  lower  in  1949.  The 
reserves  of, .the-se  mutuals  continue  to  increase  in  the  aggregate  at 
a-  faster,  rate  than  the  volume' of  insurance  written.  Rural  fire 
protection  programs  have  increased  considerablyrwif  hin  recent  years. 
A  total  of  38  States-,  have  laws  setting  up  legal  procedures  for  the 
organization  of  fire  protection  in  rural  unincorporated  arep.s.  In 
addition,  a  limited  amount  of  rural  property  is  protected  through 
voluntary  programs  in  some  parts  of  practically  all.  States.  About 
10  percent  of  the  farm  mutual  insurance  companies  grant  rate  :  . 

credits  to  farmers  in  protected  zones. 

11.  Farm  real  estate  taxes  levied  in  1948  (payable  largely  in  1949)-' 
averaged  about-  8  percent  higher  per  acre  than  in  1947.  The  ayerage 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  increased  from  $0.53  per  acre  in  1947 

t-o  $0.57  in  1948,  and  the  index  (1909-13=100 )  advanced  from  254-  to 
275.  Taxes  per- $100  of  farm  real  estate  value  also  increased,. . 
going  from  $0.96  to  $1.00.  This  is  the  fifth  consecutive  ye ah  in 
which  ayerage-  taxes  per  acre  for  the  United  States  have  risen,  and 
in  1948  they  were  57  percent  above  the  low  point  in  1943,  The 
index  is  now  nearing  the  all-time  high  of  281  that  was  reached  in 
1929.  The  rate  of  increase  in  1948,  however,  was  not  as  great  as 
it.  was  . for  1947.  when  the  index- rose  15  percent  (Figure  9).  Pre¬ 
liminary  estimates  indicate  aV "further  increase  in  1949,  probably 
.about  the  same  as  in  1948. 

12.  The  Bureau's  index  of  farm  real  estate  values  declined  during  1949 
-for  the-first  time  in  10  years.  After  reaching  a  postwar  peak  of 
177  (1912-14=100)  in  November  1948,  the  index  declined  3  percent  by 
July  1949  and  by  November  1949  was  6  percent  below  a  year  earlier. 
At  least  moderate  declines  from  postwar  peaks  had  occurred  in  all 
but  four  States  by 'November  .1949 >  white  values  were  down  10  percent 
or  more  in  about  one-fifth  of  the  States.  Despite  these  recent  de¬ 
clines,  average  values  for  the  country  as  a  whole  are  still  about 
double- the  1935-39  average  and  just  under  the  1920  World  War  I 

.  peak  (Figures  10  and  ll). 

The  volume  of  farm  sales  reached  a  record  high  -.during  the  year 

.  ended  -March  1947*  and  has  dropped  continually  each  year  since. 

Farms  changed  hands  at  the  rate  of  41  farms  .per  1,000  of  all  farms 
during  the  year  ending  in  March  1949 — a  rate  17  percent  lower  than 
in  the  previous  year,  nearly  a  third  lower  than  during  the  peak 
year,  but  still  about  50  percent  higher  than. 1935-39.  Slightly 
over  half  of  all  farm  land  bought  in  1948-49  involved  credit  finan¬ 
cing.  The  amount  of  debt  in  credit  purchases  continues  to  average 
between  50  and  55.  percent,  of  the  purchase  price..  . 

13.  The  value  of  gross  rents  paid  by  farmers  and  net  rents  received  by 
owners  of  rented  lands  continued  at  near  peak  levels  during  1948. 
The  total  value  of  the  rents  payable  by  farmers  for  all  leased  land 


is  estimated  at  $3.1  billion  in  1948,  about  3  percent  less  than  in 
1947.  Cash  rents  were  up  about  12  -percent.,  but  the  value  of  share 
rents  was  down  about  6  percent.  The  expenses  paid  by  landlords  in 
1948  totaled  about  $1.0  billion,  a  17  percent  increase,  from  the 
previous  year.  This  left  a  net  rent  of  about  42.1  billion  for  farm 
property  valued  at  about  $23.4  billion,  and  a  net  return  of  about  9 
percent  on  the  current  value  ef  the  investment.  This  compares  with 
a  rate  of  return  slightly  over  10  percent  in  1947o  The.  peak  post¬ 
war  year,  and  an  average  somewhat  above  5  percent  during  the  1935-39 
period.  The  probability  that  ownership  costs  (taxes,  insurance,  and 
maintenance)  will  lag  behind  declines  in  land  earnings  indicates 
that  net  land  returns  probably  will  continue  to  work  toward  lower 

levels. 

14.  A  comprehensive  land-use  map  was  prepared  for  publication,  indica¬ 
ting  the  extent  .and.  distribution  of  the  major  agricultural  land' 
uses.  The  map.  portrays  the  principal  areas  use.d  for  crops,  pasture, 
range  grazing,  forest,  and  combination  of  these  uses,  and  supple¬ 
ments  the  inventory  of  land  use  published  as  a  bulletin  last  year. 
Approximately  82  percent  of  the  land  area  is  used  for  crops  and 
grazing.  Nearly  30  percent  of  the  land-  area  is  under  some  form  of 
public  administration — Federal,  State,  or  local  government. 

(Figures  12  and  13). 

15.  A  report  was  prepared  for  publication  on  the  extent  and  character 
of  new  land  areas  brought  into  cultivation  recently  and  on  probable 
amount  of  land  development  in  the  next  few  years.  Even  though 
possibilities  of  extensive  new  land  development  are  now  restricted, 
there  is  still  a  good  outlook  for  improving  many  farms. and  some 
opportunities  for  creating  new  farms.  -Although  new  land  develop¬ 
ment  totals  one  and  a  half  million  acres  per  year,  it  is  only  about 
equal  to  the  shifts  of  farm  land  to  other  uses.  Use  of  power 
.machine rj'-  in  land  development  is  reducing  costs  as  compared  with 
hand  labor.  Many  farmers  with  too  few  acres  are  adding  to  their 
improved  acreage  by  clearing,  drainage,  and  irrigation. 

16.  An  inventory  study  of  public  land  ownership  in  the  Lake  States  in¬ 
dicated  that  approximately  30  million  acres,  almost  one-fourth  of 
the  total  land  area  of  the  three  Lake  States,  are  in  Federal,  State, 
or  local  government  ownership.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  public  owner¬ 
ship  is  under  State,  county,  or  other  forms  of  local  government 
ownership.  A  considerable  part  of  this  area  came  into  public  ovner- 
ship  by  tax  forfeiture. 

17.  Two  regional  reports — for  the  7  Southeastern  and  the  13  North  Central 
States — on  the  farm  land  ownership  situation  have  been  completed. 
Public  and  corporation  ownership  of  farm  land  is  much  less  common  in 
these  regions 'than  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole— 3.5  percent  in 
the  Southeast,  5. 4. percent  in  the  Midwest,  and  13.5  percent  in  the 
United  States.  The  data  also  point  up  some  of  the  emerging  land 
ownership  problems  in  the  United  States; 

,  (a)  Farm  owners  climb  the  "agricultural  ladder"  from  labor  to 
tenant  to  owner  much  less  than  has  been  commonly  thought. 
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In  the  Midwest,  only '3'6."6  percent  and  in  the  Southeast  30,6 
-  percent  of  present  owners  had  attained  ownership  this  way. 

(b)  Most  owners  of  farm  land  are  beyond. middle  age. •  In  the  Mid- 
-  west/  41  percent  of.,  the  owners  are  55  years  of  age  or  older ; 

while  in  the.'  Southeast ,  .  44,4.  percent  of .  them  have  attained 
this’  age.,  . :  •  ;;  ■■ 

(c)  Only  a  few  owners  have  provided  for  the  transfer  of  their 
land  to  the  next  generation  by  the  making  of  a  will.  In 
the  Southeast,  le:ss.  than  one  farm  owner  in  10,  and  in  the 
Midwest  only  one  in  6,  had  made  a  will. 


(d)  A  significant .  proportion  of  the  land  is  not  owne.d;  out  right 
~by  the  so-called -owner — much  ds  held  in -life,  estates  and 
-  undivided  interest.  In.  the  Southeast,  17.7  percent  of  the 
.....land  -was  so_held,  :while  in  the  Midwest,  the  proportion  was 
:  '  slightly  lower.  ('.Figure  14) '■  v  --  ■  .  -  .  . 

Material  on  farm-  lease;  agreements  was  revised  and  brought  up  to- 
date.. in  response  to  the  growing  demand  for  such  information.  The 
crop-share  and  livestock-share  lea'se  forms  were  c-ombined  into  one 
standard  form,  thus  effecting  considerable  savings  without  unduly 
reducing  their ' effectiveness ,  A  short  annual  supplement  form  was 
developed  to  facilitate  renewing  the  agreement  and  providing  for 
necessary  annual  adjustment s 7  The  educational  and  explanatory 
leaflet  was  revised  in  line  with  the  .adjustments  made  necessary  by 
changes  in  the  lease .form/  New  provisions  emphasize  means  of 
-  encouraging. _soilu  conservation,  ways  of  expediting  shifts  in  land 
use  and '.changes  ..in -farm  practices  growing  out  of  production  adjust¬ 
ment-arid  technological  development, “and' procedures  for  encouraging 
the  making  of  capital  improvement s  on  tenant-operated  farms „  This 
material  is-  being  used  in  large  quint ities,  chiefly  by  individual 
landlords  and  tenants,  and  by  those  in  charge  of  the  Veterans  On- 
Farm  Training  Program  and  in  the  Extension  Educational  Program  of 
'.the  several  States. 


Prices,  Income  and  Marketing 


1 •  Appraisal  of  the  general  economic  conditions  affecting  agriculture, 

;  which  are  regularly  reviewed  in  the  "Demand  and  Price  Situation, 11 
indicates  a  relatively  high  demand  for  farm  products  during  1950. 
However,  the  downtrend  in. agricultural  prices  and  income  which  has 
1  '"been  underway  in  1949  is  likely  to,  continue  into  next  year.  Data 
-have  been  furnished  to  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  some  of 
which  will  appear  -in  the  Economic  Report  of  the  President  .  Infor¬ 
mation  on  low- income  farm  families  was  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report  and  published  in  that  Committee 1 s 
'  report  on  Low-Income  Families  and  Economic  Stability — November  1949. 

•  The  basic  demand  -factor  for. food  and'  other  farm  products  is  the  flow 
'income1 to  consumers.  Per . capita  incomes,  though- -declining  slightly 
■  from  peak  1943 levels  were  still  relatively  high  in  the  third  quar- 
ftbr. :Of  1949*.  totalling  more' than.  2^  times' average  incomes  in  the 
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period  1935-39.  Expenditures  for  food  as  a  result  have  remained 
high.  (Figure  15).  The  quantity  exported  is  another  important 
factor  in  determining  the  prices  of  some  agricultural  commodities, 
notably  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice-  and.  some  fruits.  Exports  of 
these  commodities  increased  rapidly  during  and  after  the  war  and 
are  expected  to  remain  at  a  high  level  through  most  of  1950  partly 
as  a  result  of  operations  of  the  Economic.  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  and.  related  programs. 


2.'  During  the  war,  prices  deceived  (and  farm  income)  rose  faster  than 
prices  paid  by  farmers.  In  recent  years  the  spread  has  narrowed. 
Prices  received  in  November  1949  averaged  below  parity  for  the  first 
month  since  November  1911.  (Figure  16 )  The  accompanying  chart  (Fig- 
ure  17)  shows  that  gross  farm,  income  reached  a  post  .war  high  in  1916 
but  because  of  higher  production  costs  net  income:  was  down  slightly. 
Gross  farm  income  in  1919  is  about  10  percent  less  than  the  1916 

record  and  net  Income  is'  down  even  more  because  of  relatively  stable 
production  costs.  For  1950,  declines  in  income  similar  to  those 
which  occurred  in  1919  appear  likely.  If  this  occurs,  net  farm  in¬ 
come  in  1950  will  be  about  one -third  less -than  in  1917. 


3.  "The  National  Food  Situation11  has  carried  summaries  of  BL5  retail 

food  prices  and  reviews,  of  the  factors  influencing  retail  food  prices, 
nutritional  reviews  prepared  in  cooperation  writh  the  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics,  estimates  of  annual  civilian 
consumption  of  all  major  foods,  indexes  of  the  over-all  annual  supply 
and  distribution  of  U.  S.  'foods,  and  appraisals  of  the  several  com¬ 
modity  situations.  Food  consumption  in  1919  is  averaging  10  percent 
above  the  1935-39  per  capita  rate,  but  slightly  below  the  1918  rate. 
The  largest  increase  since  prexvar  occurred  in  meats,  poultry  pro¬ 
ducts,  dairy  products,  and  processed  fruits  and  vegetables.  For 
1950,  pier  capita  consumption  of  food  is  expected  to  be  at  least  as 
large  as  in  1919  and  probably  slightly  larger.  (Figure  18). 

1.  In  cooperation  with  other  agencies,  a  special  study  was  prepared  on 
the  distribution  of  the  United  States  food  supply  in  1917-18,  with 

special  reference  to  exports.  Among  numerous  other  important  serv¬ 

ice  projects  two. .may  be  cited  as.  examples:  (l)  statistical  and 
analytical  work  in  connection  with  proposed  price  support  legisla¬ 
tion,  .including,  numerous  special  tables  prepared  for  the  House  and 
Senate.  Committees  .on  Agriculture,  comparing  price  support  standards 
and  parity  prices  resulting  from  alternative  legislative  proposals; 
and  (2)  special  analyses  of' the  agricultural  outlook,  prepared  for 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board  as  well  as  for  agencies  within  the  Department  such  as  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration. 

5.  The  frequency  of  commodity  situation  reports  ranges  from  two  issues 
a  year  for  "The  Sugar  Situation"  to  ten-  or  twelve  issues  for  "The 
Livestock  and  Meat  Situation. "  Short-term  analyses  of  the  outlook 
for  selected  commodities  and  numerous . special  articles  and  analyses 
were  prepared.  Recent  examples  are  the. history  of  U.  S.  tariff 
rates  on  dairy  products  (November  1919  issue  of  "The  Dairy  Situation") 
and  improved  series  of  retail  meat  prices  and  consumer  expenditures 
for  meat.  , 
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Analytical  work  which  has . not  yet  reached  the  publication  stage  in¬ 
cludes:  (a)  Improvement  in "the  method  of  estimating  future  changes 

in  farm  income,  accomplished  by  analyzing  separately  those  commodi-, 
ties  which  are  predominately  affected'  by  ’the  level  of  consumers’ 
income,  such  as  livestock  products,  and  those  commodities  which  are 
heavily  dependent  upon  export  outlets,  such  as  .  wrheat,  ■  cotton  and 
tobacco;  (b)  analyses  of  competition  between  (l)  fresh  and  process¬ 
ed  cranberries,  (2)  sweet  and  sour  cherries,  and  (3)  between  hogs 
and  beef  cattle;  (c)  analyses  of  trends  in  consumption  ef  relatively 
‘new  commodities  such  as  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  and  canned  fruit 
and  vegetable  ..juices;  and  (d)  some  experimental  work  in  analyzing 
demand  for  all  farm  products. 

6.  Revisions  have  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  series  of  farm-to- 
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7.  Consumer  Preference  Studies  continue  to  be  popular  with  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  demand  and  outlets  for  farm  products.  Particular 
attention  was  given  this  year  to  the  improvement  of  questionnaire 
construction,  value  scales,  and  other  statistical  problems  connected 
with  gathering  data.  An  important  study- completed  during  the  year 
covers  men’s  preferences  among  selected  clothing  items.  Newspapers, 
radio  stations  and  agricultural -interests  have  given  the  findings 
wide  publicity  and  favorable  comment  *  Another  study  which  is  near¬ 
ing  completion  covers  mothers’  preferences  for  children's  clothing. 


retail  price  spreads  for  farm  food  products.  These  are  being  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  historical  series  extending  back  to  1913 ,  and  the 
currently  published  monthly  estimates  were  changed  to  the  revised 
basis  in  December  1949 «  ,  : 

Estimates  of  farm-retail  price  spreads  and  marketing  excise  taxes 
for  tobacco  products  have  been  developed  and  will  be  published 
currently  hereafter.  Earm-retail  price  spreads  for  a  group  of 
cotton  clothing  and  household  furnishing  items  have  keen  prepared 
beginning  in  1927  and  current  estimates  will  be  published  for  one 
•month  in  each  quarter  and  for  the  calendar  year.  Revisions  have 
been  made  also  in  the  "basis  for  estimates  of  the  farmer 1 s  share 
for  farm  food  products  as  well  as  in  estimates  of  the  national 
marketing  bill  and  national  aggregate  retail  value  of.  farm  food 
products. 

Measurement  of  farm-retail  price  spreads  for  food  showed  that  the 
price  peak  reached  in  July  1948  was  followed  by  substantial  de¬ 
clines  in  retail  prices,  most  of  which  were  borne  by  farmers  with 
little  change  in  marketing  charges.  The  farmer’s  share  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  has  declined  for  both  cotton  and  tobacco  products 
as  well  as  for  farm  food  products,  with  the  farmer  receiving, 
since  March  1949*  less  than  one-half  of  the  consumer's  food  dollar 
for  the"  first  time  in  six'  years  (Figures  19  and  20). 


Farm  Population  and  Manpower 

1.  Estimates  of  the  movement  of  farm  population  showed  that  the  ■ 
slight  increase  that  occurred  during  1948  was  due  to  the  excesp 
of  births  over  deaths,  as  the  direction  of  net  migration  was 

away  from'farms.  Eirths  to  farm  residents  exceeded  deaths  of  farm 
residents  by  nearly  a  half  million  in  1948.  This  amount  of  natural 
increase  was  25  percent  higher  than  the  average  for  1930-39*  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  fprm  population  was  11  percent  smaller. 
Net  loss  through  migration  from  farms  in  1948  was  only  140, 000, 
offsetting  only  about  a  third  of  the  gain  through  natural  increase. 
Thus,  the  number  of  people  living  on  farms  increased  by  1.2  per¬ 
cent  during  the  year,  resulting  in  a  farm  population  of  27*776,000 
in  January. 1949  (Figure  21). 

Quarterly  estimates  of  farm  population  by  age  and  sex,  now  avail¬ 
able  from  January  1944  to  January  1949*  permit  some  analysis  of 
the  seasonal  movement  of  farm  population.  They  indicate  that  the 
January  level  of  farm  population  is  approximately  one-half  million 
below  the  annual  average.  Estimates  on  the  labor  force  status  of 
farm  residents  in  April  1948  show  that  1  out  of  3  employed  workers 
living  on  farms  is  employed  at  a  nonfarm  job,  compared  with  1  out 
of  5  in  1940.. 

2.  Data  on  the  occupational  attachments  of  farm  operators  during  1948 
showed  that  the'  total  number  of  persons  reporting  that  they  operated 
farms  during  at  least  a  part  of  the  year  increased  from  5.8  million 
in  1947  to  6.0  in  1948.  There  was  a  very  slight  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  these  farm  operators  who  reported  some  nonfarm  work 

in  addition  to  farming  in  the  year — in  both  years  such  operators 
were  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  farm  operators.  Farm 
operators  who  reported  nonfarm  wm>rk  as  their  main  activity  in  the 
year  also  increased  slightly.  Such  operators  made  up  11.9  percent 
of  the  total,  in  1947  and  13 -3  percent  in  1948. 

3.  Through  cooperation  with  the  Census  Bureau  additional  information 
was  gathered  on  the  seasonal  patterns  of  employment  of'  farm  wage 
workers.  These  and-  other  data  have  been  expanded  into  estimates 
which  show  that  the  total  number  of  persons  who  worked  on  farms 
for  wages  in  1948  reached  almost  4.4  millions  in  1948,  an  increase 
of  about  300,000  over' 1947.  Included  in  this  total  were  a  million 
and  a  quarter  workers  who  did  both  farm  wage  work  and  nonfarm  work 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  Most  of  this  group  did  not  make  a  per¬ 
manent  shift  from  one  type  of  work  to  the  other.  Instead  they  were 
supplementing  one  type  of  seasonal  or  irregular  work  with  another 
type.  Year-round  workers  are  declining  in  numbers  and  relative 
importance  among  the  hired  farm  workers.  Only  about  a  half  million 
persons  reported  250  days  or  more  of  hired  farm  work  in  1948  (Fig¬ 
ure  22). 

4.  Items  pertinent  to  the  level  of  living  of  rural  people  were  anal¬ 
yzed  to  relate  them  to  the  "degree  of  rurality"  of  the  county  of 
residence.  Tables  have  been  prepared  showing  differences  between 
rural-farm,  rural  nonfarm  and  urban  populations  for  selected 
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items,  especially  in  health  personnel  available,  educational 
attainment,  and  income.  The  study  shows  a  close  relationship 
between  the  "rurality"  of  counties  and  the  availability  and  use 
of  health  personnel  and  facilities.  Number  of  hospital  beds, 
physicians  and  dentists  per  100,000  population  are  inversely 
correlated  with  the  proportion  of  county's  population  classi¬ 
fied  as  rural-farm;  that  is,  the  higher  the  degree  of  rurality 
the  smaller  the  number  of  physicians,  dentists,  etc.  Infant 
mortality  rates  are  lowest  in  the  most  urban  and  the  most  rural 
counties  and  are  highest  in  the  middle-rurality  counties.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking  the  more  rural  a  county  is  the  fewer  homes  it 
has  with  electricity,  refrigerators,  radios,  water  piped  in, 
flush  toilets,  baths,  telephones  and  central  heating.  The 
relationship  is  generally  consistent  throughout  the  entire  range 
of  "rurality."  (Figure  23) 

Level  of  living  indexes  have  been  computed  for  farm  operator 
families  by  minor  civil  divisions  for  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Connecticut  and  Maryland.  These 
indexes  are  being  used  by  analysts  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  to 
delineate  areas  of  similar  levels  of  living  within  the  State. 

They  are  also  experimenting  with  the  interrelationship  of  level 
of  living  indexes  with  soils  and  social  and  economic  factors. 

5.  Data  on  illness  were  analyzed  according  to  age,  tenure,  type  of 
farm,  and  size  of  farm.  These  data  show  that  22  percent  of  all 
farm  operators  were  disabled  for  1  day  or  more  because  of  illness 
between  January  1  and  May  1.  It  was  estimated  that  an  average  of 
21  days  per  operator  was  lost  during  the  4-month  period,  or  4. 6 
work  days  by  all  farm  operators.  At  this  rate  it  is  estimated 
that  a  total  of  80  million  man-days  were  lost  by  farm  operators 
during  the  4-month  period.  It  was  also  shown  that  age  correlates 
closely  with  rates  of  illness.  Operators  of  farms  unaer  100  acres 
reported  more  illness  than  those  on  farms  of  100  acres  and  over; 
owners  reported  more  illness  than  tenants. 


VOLUME  OF  FARM  OUTPUT,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC 

DIVISIONS,  1919-49 

INDEX  NUMBERS  (1935-39  =  100) 
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OPERATOR'S  NET  FARM  INCOME,  COMMERCIAL  FAMILY-OPERATED 

FARMS,  BY  TYPE,  1930-48 


DOLLARS 

(THOUSANDS) 
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1  2 
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Central  New  York  t 
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Southern  Plains 
—  Black  Prairie 
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FARM  CONSUMPTION  OF  LIQUID 
PETROLEUM  FUELS 


MILLIONS  OF  GALLONS 


1947  ~|  278 

1948 


STATIONARY  & 
M’T'D  MOTORS 


1947 

1948 


MOTORTRUCKS 


1947 

1948 
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1948 

AUTOMOBILES 
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1948 
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FARM  REAL  ESTATE  TAXES,  UNITED  STATES,  1910-48 
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MAJOR  LAND  USE  REGIONS 
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MAJOR  USES  OF  LAND,  1945 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  OWNERS  BY  TENURE  AND  AGE, 

UNITED  STATES,  1946 
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YOUR  LOAF  OF  BREAD 

The  Retail  Price  and  Where  It  Goes 
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THE  FARMER’S  SHARE  OF  THE 


FARMER'S  SHARE 


MIDDLEMANS  SHARE 


POULTRY 
AND  EGGS 

MEAT . 

DAIRY 

PRODUCTS 

FRUITS  &  . 

VEGETABLES 

GRAIN 

PRODUCTS 
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FLUID  MILK . 

POTATOES . 

ORANGES . 

LETTUCE . 

CANNED  CORN 

BREAD . 


58  CENTS 


44  CENTS 


29  CENTS 


16  CENTS 


DATA  AS  OF  JULY  1949 


42  CENTS 


51  CENTS 
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MOVEMENT  TO  AND  FROM  FARMS,  UNITED  STATES,  1920-48  * 
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BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  NOT  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT 
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Farm  Dwellings 

6% 

17% 

34% 

36% 

42% 

- -  Farm  Dwellings 

IB  'Pl  with 

B  ipg  |  Radio 

1945 

49% 

61% 

70% 

73% 

75% 

( 

,» _ _  Farm  Dwellings 

with 

|  Running  Water 
"?||  1945 

7% 

11% 

21% 

32% 

47% 
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Appropriation  Act,  1950  . • . .  $2,646,900 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental,  1950  .  57,000 

Activities  transferred  in  1951  Estimates  from  "Salaries  and 

expenses,  farm  housing,  Department  of  Agriculture",  to  provide 

for  more  adequate  estimates  of  current  farm  construction  . .  152,200 

Base  for  1951  * . . .  2,856,100 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . * . 3,356,500 

Increase  . . . . . . +  500,400 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  19 51 


To  provide  adequate  statistical  data  on  prices  received  and 

paid  by  farmers  . . . .  +185,900 

To  provide  for  a  sample  enumerative  survey  of  farm  expenditures  ..  +257,500 

To  provide  for  more  adequate  estimates  of  current  farm 

^  construction  .  +30,400 

increase  necessary  to  pl^ce  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951,  pay 
adjustments  under  P.  1.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a 

part  of  fiscal  year  1950  .  +26,600 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


1950 

( estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

,  1951  % 

( estimated, 

Project 

1949 

P.L.  429 

adjustment 

Other 

1.  Field  crop  estimates 
and  reports  . 

51,112,000 

$1,144,000 

+$10,000 

$1,154,000 

2.  Fruit,  nut,  and  vege¬ 
table  estimates  and 
reports  . 

335,000 

342,000 

+3,000 

345,000 

%.  Livestock  and  poultry 
estimates  and  reports. 

400,000 

4l4,000 

+  4,000 

418,000 

4.  Dairy  estimates  and 
reports  . 

194,000 

199,000 

+  2,000 

201,000 

5.  Agricultural  price 
estimates  and  reports. 

398,000 

408,900 

+3,200 

+$185,900(1) 

593,000 

6.  Farm  surveys  and  em¬ 
ployment  estimates  and 
reports  . 

191.333 

196,000 

+2,000 

+257,500(2) 

455,500 

7.  Farm  housing  and  con¬ 
struction  . 

_  _ 

152,200 

+2 ,400 

+30,400(3) 

135,000 

Total  pay  adjustment 
costs,  P.  L.  429  . 

[  -  -  ] 

[59,200] 

[+26,600] 

[+14,100] 

[99,900] 

Unobligated  balance  .... 

18,724 

^  _ 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  available  . 

2,649,057 

2,356,100 

+  26,600(4) 

+  473,800 

3,356,500 

Transfer  in  1950  esti¬ 
mates  from  "Printing 
and  binding,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture"  . 

-107,157 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

1949  • 

19  5°. 

(estimated) 

Transfer  in  1951  esti- 

mates  from  "Farm 

Housing,  Department  of 

\ 

Agriculture'.1  . 

- 

•  -152,200 

Anticipated  pay  adjust- 

ment  supplemental 

-  - 

1 

on 

->i 

O 

O 

O 

Total  appropriation 
or  estimate  . 

2,641,900 

2,646,900 

Increase  or 

decrease  : 

PyL  “429 

’adjustment : 

Other 

:  ; 

1951 

( estimated. 


INCHEASES 

The  increase  of  $600,400  in  this  item  for  1951  Is  composed  of  the  following: 

( 1 )  Increase  of  $1^5,900  under  the  project  "Agricnltural  price  estimates  and 
reports11  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  estimates  of  prices  received  and  prices  pal 

by  farmers . 


Objective :  To  provide  additional  data  on  prices  received  and  prices  paid  by 
farmers  in  order  to  increa.se  the  accuracy  and  usefulness  of  prices  received 
estimates  for  both  program  and  income  estimating  purposes  and  to  assure 
more  accurate  basic  data  for  parity  index  and  parity  price  calculations . 

These  data  on  prices  received  by  farmers  are  compiled  monthly  on  an  average 
of  125  items  sold  by  farmers  covering  food  grains,  feed  grains  and  hay, 
tobacco,  cotton,  oil  crops,  fruit,  truck  crops,  and  livestock  and  livestock 
products.  The  data  on  prices  paid  by  farmers  cover  all  main  articles  bought 
by  farmers  for  use  either  in  farm  family  living  or  farm  production. 

Problem  and  Significance:  The  work  involved  in  preparing  indexes  of  prices 
received  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  far  exceed  that  which  existed  when  the 
indexes  were  first  prepared,  because  of  the  introduction  of  price  support 
and  marketing  agreement  programs.  There  is  need  for  more  detailed  series 
than  the  over-all  average  prices  now  available,  for  example,  series  re¬ 
flecting  prices  for  products  in  different  positions,  such  as  on- tree.,  on 
farm,  at  incoming  packing  house  door,  f.o.b.,  packed  at  shipping  point,  etc. 
These  series  would  show  equivalent  in-field  returns  for  vegetables  that* 
actually  may  be  sold  in  bulk  at  the  packing  house,  and  equivalent  on-tree 
returns  for  fruits  that  may  be  sold  either  at  'incoming  packing  house  door 
or  f.o.b.  .shipping  point.  Comparable  series  would  cover  returns  at  the  in¬ 
coming  packing  house  door.  Series  should  be  prepared  which  can  be  adjusted 
for  different  points  of  sale  by  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  costs  of 
handling,  such  °s  picking  costs,  hauling  costs,  grading  costs,  packing  costs, 
etc.  Differentiation  also  needs  to  be  made  between  varying  prices  paid  for 
a  commodity  utilized  in  different  ways,  such  a.s  for  fresh  use  as  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  a  processing  use.  Agricultural  programs  need  data  in  more  detail 
than  are  now  being  furnished.  -  ' 


Plan  of  Work:  With  the  funds  now  available,  data  must  be  collected  almost 
entirely  through  the  use  of  mail  questionnaires  sent  to  dealers,  merchants, 
and  farmers.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  secure  adequate  re¬ 
ports  by  mail  from  these  respondents.  Dor  some  commodities  the  question¬ 
naires  returned  are  now  so  few  as  to  raise  serious  questions  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  price  estimates  based  on  such  small  samples.  That  a  change 
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in  the  parity  index  of  one  point  may  amount  to  millions  of  dollPrs  empha¬ 

sizes  the  need  for  great  accuracy.  The  situation  can  be  met  adequately 
only  through  personal  contacts  with  respondents  at  regular  intervals,  by 
maintaining  continuity  in  reporting  (through  questionnaires)  by  collection 
of  supplementary  data  through,  personal  interviews,  and  by  constant  check¬ 
ing  of  actual  sales  on  a  sample  basis  to  measure  the  factors  of  error,  and 
thus  provide  statistical  control  on  the  mailed  returns.  This  increase  would 
be  used  to  provide  for  gathering  data  by  personal  interview,  and  thereby 
increasing  accuracy,  which  would  make  such  material  much  more  useful. 

2)  Increase  of  $257>5QO  under  the  project  ’’Farm  surveys  and  employment  estimates 

xnd  reports1'1 ,  for  a  survey  of  farmers1  expenditures  for  production. 

Objective;  To  obtain  comprehensive  current  information  concerning  farmers' 
expenditures  for  production.  Changes  in-  farming  practices  have  resulted  in 
so  many  changes  in  the  character  and  amount  of  expenditures  that  existing 
data  are  largely  obsolete.  Thus,  the  shift  from  horse  to  tractor-drawn  farm 
equipment  has  resulted  in  profound  changes  in  the  \fnole  farm  economy.  Drastic 
changes  in  price  levels,  too,  require  greater  consideration  of  net  income  in 
addition  to  gross  income  as  measures  of  the  economic  position  of  the  farmer 
Finally,  the  expanded  demand  for  farm  programs  has  brought  needs  for  data 
that  are  far  more  extensive  and  far  more  accurate  than  were  needed  previously. 


F 


roblem  and  Significance;  Estimates  of  production  expenses  and  net  farm  income 
are  now  made  currently  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  but  better  data  must 
be  gathered  in  order  to  assure  reliable  estimates.  Such  accurate  and  detailed 
data  on  farm  expenses  are  needed  not  only  to  improve  the  national  estimates  of 
farmers'  net  income,  but  also  to  develop  State  estimates  of  production  expenses 
and  net  farm  income,.  It  is  proposed  that  State  estimates  of  net  farm  income 
be  provided  and  that  better  expenditure  data  be  developed  on  a  regional  or 
State  basis.  Many  business  organizations  and  farm  or  trade  journals  need  ex¬ 
penditure  data  as  a  measure  of  the  farm  market  for  industrial  products;  however, 
the  Bureau's  major  use  for. these  data  is  to  derive  farmers'  net  income.  This 
survey  is  a  non-recurring  item,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  supply  statistical 
data  needed  for  several  lines  of  work  of  the  Bureau.  It  will  furnish  a  sub¬ 
stantial  body  of  information  which  will  supplement  and  amplify  the  statisti¬ 
cal  base  for  all  analytical  work  dealing  with  costs  and  income. 


With  prices  of  farm  products  falling  faster  than  the  prices  farmers  pay  for 
goods  and  services  used  in  production,  the  cost  side  of  farming  is  receiving 
increasingly  close  attention.  Demands  for  information  on  costs  usually  are 
in  terms  of  specific  commodities,  areas,  or  types  of  farms. 


■Many  investigations  relating  to  costs  and  returns  of  farming  are  seriously 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  adequate  information  on  farm  production  expenses, 
by  type  and  size  of  farms.  Most  of  the  cost  information  currently  available 
relates  to  larger  than  average  farms  operated  under  superior  management. 

Data  on  quantities  of  various  items  used  in  production  on  representative  farms, 
by  type  of  farm,  are  available  for  only  a,  few  areas  and  do  not  include  all 
items  of  expenses. 

Flan  of  Work;  Information  would  be  gathered  through  personal  interviews  and 
would  cover  12,000  farms  in  Sl4  counties  scattered  throughout  the  4g  States. 

^b.e  production  expenditure  data  gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
would,  in  conjunction  with  information  on  family  living  expenditures  to  be 
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collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics,  comprise 
the  rural  counterpart  of  a  similar  survey  projected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  to  investigate  urban  expenditure  patterns.  The  schedules  also 
would  be  planned  so  as  to  yield  information  which  would  fill  the  gaps  in 
the  Census  data.  The  Census  is  taken  only  once  in  every  5  years  and  pro¬ 
vides  only  a  part  of  the  information  needed,  ^he  information  on  farm 
production  expenditures  which  would  be  obtained  in  this  survey  would  supple¬ 
ment  the  data  currently  being  obtained  in  a  few  of  the  major  production 
situations.  It  would  make  possible  the  servicing  of  requests  for  information 
on  farm  costs  a,nd  returns  concerning  areas  for  which  data  are  not  now  avail¬ 
able. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $30,400  under  the  project  "Farm  housing  and  construction11, 

to  provide  for  more  adequate  estimates  of  current  f.arm  construction. 


Objective:  To  gather  current  data  on  farm  construction  as  required  by  Section 

V  of  the  Farm  Housing  Act  of  1949 ,  which  will  reflect  satisfactorily  "the 
progress  being  made  toward  meeting  housing  needs'!.  Specific  information  will 
be  gathered  on: 


(a)  New  construction;  number,  type,  size,  and  dollar  volume  for 
dwelling  units. 

(b)  Imp  rovement  of  existing  dwellings:  Number  of  units,  kind  of 
improvement  -  for  example,  addition  of  rooms,  .improvement  of 
foundation,  addition  of  sanitary  facilities,  installation  of 
electricity. 

(c)  Maintenance  repairs. 

(d)  Demolition,  losses,  and  conversion  to  non-farm  use. 


Problem  and  Significance:  The.  Farm  Housing  Act  of  1949  provided  for  gathering 
information  on  farm  housing  and  farm  construction.  With  funds  provided  in 
1950  an  inventory  of  farm  structures  is  being  made  to  ascertain  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  for  two  major  regions  the  number  and  type  of  houses 
and  other ^structures  on  farms;  the  size,  condition  of,  and  facilities  avail¬ 
able  in  farm  houses;  the  number  of  people  housed;  also  other  characteristics 
of  houses  and  other  farm  buildings.  The  houses  and  other  buildings  on  farms 
will  be  related  to  sizes  and  t3q?es  of  farms  and  to  farm  income  and  tenure  in 
order  that  economic  analyses  (to  be  performed  under  "Economic  Investigations1' 
may  determine  how  many  farm  families  who  live  in  inadequate  houses  have 
sufficient  income  or  security  of  tenure  to  pay  for  improved  housing.  Esti¬ 
mates  of  current  construction  activity  will  be  made  also  in  1950  in  order  to 
provide  a  base  for  measuring  the  year-to-year  changes  in  the  progress  being 
made  toward  meeting  housing  and  other  farm  building  needs. 


) 


Plan  of  Work:  In  1951  it  will  be  necessary  (a)  to  complete  the  tabulation  and 
statistical  analysis  of  the  data  gathered  during  the  current  year,  and  (b) 
to  gather  new  annual  information  on  construction,  remodeling,  and  repair  of 
farm  structures  together  with  data  on  improvements  and  changes  in  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  farm  dwellings  inventory.  The  areas  to  be  surveyed  in  1951 
would  include  45,000  to  50,000  farms,  from  which  it  would  be  expected  to  in¬ 
terview  approximately  11,000  to  12,000  farms.  From  the  data  obtained  estimates 
would  be  developed  of  new  construction,  improvements  of  existing  structures, 
maintenance  and  demolition,  on  a,  national  ba.sis  and  for  two  major  regions. 


(4)  Increase  of  $26,600  to  place  P.L.429  pay  adjustments  on  full  year  basis  in  1951 


CROP  AND  LIVESTOCK  ESTIMATES 
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CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follovrs  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets) 

Crop  and  livestock  estimates:  Eor  collecting,  compiling, 
abstracting,  analyzing,  summarizing,  interpreting,  and  pub¬ 
lishing  data  relating  to  agriculture,  including  crop  and 
livestock  estimates,  acreage,  j^ield,  grades,  staples  of 
cotton,  stocks,  and  value  of  farm  crops  and  numbers,  grades, 
and  value  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  on  farms,  pro¬ 
duction,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  turpentine  and 
rosin  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  15,  1935  (5  T^*  S.  C, 

556b),  and  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  statistics 
of  peanuts  as  provided  by  the  Act  approved  June  24,  1936,  as 
amended  May  12,  I93S  (7  U.  S.  C.  951-957),  [$2,646,900]  and- 
nlata  on  farm  construction  as  provided  by  Title  7  of  the  Housing 

Act  of  1949  (Public  Law  171) ,  $3 ,35^ , 500«  Provided,  That  no 

part  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be  available  for 
any  espense  incident  to  ascertaining,  collating,  or  publish¬ 
ing  a  report  stating  the  intention  of  farmers  as  to  the  acre¬ 
age  to  bo  planted  in  cotton,  or  for  estimates  of  apple  produc¬ 
tion  for  other  than  the  commercial  crop. 

The  change  is  proposed  to  provide  appropriation  language  making  these 
funds  available  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of  data  on  farm  con¬ 
struction  as  authorized  under  Section  506  of  the  "Housing  Act  of  1949" 
(Public  Law  171,  81st  Congress). 
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Current  Activities:  This  work  involves  the  collection,  analysis,  and 
publication  of  current  basic  data- relating  to  acreage,  yields  per 
acre,  production’,  ’stocks  and  .utilization,  of  crops,  livestock  inventory 
and  production  of  livestock  products,  crop  production  and  yield  indices, 
prices  received  and  paid  by  farmers,  and  farm  wages  and  farm  employment. 
From  the  prices  paid  and  prices  received  series  are  calculated  the  price 
indices  and  parity . prices-.  -This  fact-gathering  work  is  carried  on  wher¬ 
ever  possible  in  cooperation  with  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  or 
other  State  agencies. 

The  basic  data  collected  and  published  are  used  extensively  by  pro¬ 
ducers,  growers 1 2  associati ons,  market  officials,  trade  groups^-  many 
types  of  institutions  and  organizations,  local,  State  and  national 
governments,  research  and  extension  workers,  and  the  economic  research 
workers  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  itself . 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress : 

1.  A  cooperative  arrangement  was  initiated  with  the  Census  Bureau  where¬ 
by  that  agency  furnishes  the  respective  State  Statisticians*  offices 
cotton-ginners 1  reports  adequate  to  meet  specific  requirements  with 
respect  to  geographic  distribution,  timing,  and  size  of  sample, 
thereby  aiding  appraisal  of  ginning  progress  and  forecasts  of  fu¬ 
ture  volume.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  also  continued 

to  appraise  forecasting  procedures  used  in  estimating  acreage  and 
forecasting  production  of  cotton.  Preliminary  use  and  study  of 
cotton  gin  reports  showed  that  the  procedure  resulted  in  a  better 
geographic  distribution  of  the  gin  sample,  a  larger  return  than 
obtained  formerly,  and  about  the  same  bias  in  the  data  as  for 
years  when  reports  were  mailed  direct  to  statisticians.  During 
the  current  year  special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on'  improving  the 
gin  survey. 

2.  .  Anticipating  the  time  when  uses  of  alfalfa  for  purposes  other  than 

for  hay  may  become  so  significant  as  to  outmode  current  methods 
of  estimating  acreage  and  production  of  hay,  pilot  surveys  were 
made  in  a  few  States  concerning  utilization  of  green  alfalfa  by 

dehydrating  plants  and  for  silage.  New  York  data  revealed  that 

the  first  cut  of  alfalfa  and  other  hay  crops  is  used  for  silage 
on  a  significant  number  of  farms.  This  method  of  harvesting  re¬ 
tains  more  of  the  feeding  value  of  the  green  plant  than  by  curing 
it;  furthermore,  it  avoids  spoilage  of  hay  by  rains  common  at  that 
season.  Subsequent  cuttings  are  used  for  hay.  This  practice .is 
spreading  and  increasing  in  popularity  to  the  extent  that  it  may 
significantly  affect  reported  yields  of  hay  in  a  number  of  States. 
Extension  of  these  studies  is  planned  in  the  current  year. 
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3.  An  improvement  was  made  in -the-  method  of  computing  monthly  prices 
for  20  commercial  vegetables  produced  for  the  fresh  market.  For¬ 
me  rly^h^^taFe^rlxeTTor- each  of  these  crops  were  vreighted  by 
recorded  shipments  by  .rail,  and  truck.  The  new  method  is  -to  weight 
these- pr-iees  by- estimates-  of r  monthly  .sales  in  each  State.  Revision 
of  estimates  of  potato  utilization,  by  States,  f;or  the  years!  1929 
throupi-T9lirr-have’  been  prepared  for,  publication  and  will  supplement 
the  production  estimates  previously  published. 

to  Estimates  of  bearing  acreage.,  by  States^  fer  each  of  it  noncitrus 
fruits  for  the  years  1919  to  19t6  inclusive  we re  published  in  Jan- 
uary  191+9 »  The  estimates  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  trends  in 
bearing  acreage  of  the  various  fruit  crops  for  nearly  two  decades 
and  are  useful  to  both  the  fruit  grower  and  research  worker. 

The'  Bureau  has  reduced  the  size  of  the  reporting  schedule  used  to 
gather  data  on  the  fluid  roilk  industry  to  make  it  less  burdensome 
to  the  group  of  voluntary  reporters  who  supply  the  information 
needed,  and  some  of  the  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  reports  dealing 
with  manufactured  dairy  products  have  been  refined  in  order  to  make 
them”  more  attractive  and  useful.  Increased  accuracy  in  the  estimat¬ 
ing  of  the  monthly  production  of  ice  cream  is  being  obtained  through 
the . application  of  a  new  technique  used  in  the  selection  and  alloca¬ 
tion  of  a  sample  group  of  ice  cream  manufacturers  whose  combined  out¬ 
put  is  used  in  estimating  monthly  production  by  States.  The  problem 
called  for  the  allocation  of  approximately  1,000  ice  cream  plants 
among  the  1+8  States  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  most  accurate 
national  estimate  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  such  a  degree  of 
accuracy  .for  individual  States  as  to  warrant  the  release  of  esti¬ 
mates  for  even  the  smaller  States. 

6.  ’’The  Farm  Accident  Situation  in  191+8,"  reporting  on  the  accident  in- 

Formation  obtained  in  the  inter  view  surveys  of  191+7  and  191+6,  for 
the  first  time  provided  an  over-all  picture  of  the  accident  hazards 
and  losses  suffered  by  farm  people  covering  all  seaspns. of  the  year. 
The  surveys  indicated  among  other  things,  that  during  191+8  at  least 
one  resident  out  of  every  six  farms  was  the  victim  of  an  accident, 
involving  the  loss  of  one  day  or  more  from  regular  activities,  and 
that  $36,000,000  v+ere  spent  for  medical,  dental,  and  hospital  care 
resulting  from  accidental  injuries  to  farm  people. 

7.  Nation-wide  interview  surveys  have  made  it  possible  to  revise  esti¬ 
mates  of  family,  hired  and  total  farm  employment,  monthly  by  regions, 
Tor  the  years- I91+1+-1+8  which  serve  as  "bench  marks"  for  the  new  series 
Qn  farm  labor,  wages  and  wage  rates.  New  and  regionalized  wage  rate 
information  gathered  at  quarterly  intervals  made  it  possible  to  pub¬ 
lish  for  the  first  time  in  January  19k9,  data  on  nine  different 
types  of  wage  rates  by  States. 
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8.  In  19U8-U9  several  preliminary  steps  were  taken  to  revise  the  Index 
of  Prices  Received  and  the  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers.  These 
.  revisions  have  called  f or  consideration  of  .modernized  weights,  wider 
commodity  coverage,  and  trial  indices.  One.  project  of  this  type 
is  the  comparison  of  the  Consumer’s  Price  Index  of  the  BLS  with  the 
"family  living  component"  of  the  Index  of  Prices  Paid.  Another  pro¬ 
ject  has  been -the  preliminary  work  on  testing  the  reliability  of  the 
general  retail  price  indices  through  use  of  analysis, of  variance  of 
price  changes  for  individual  commodities.  Similar  projects  included 
the  determination  of  quantities  of  articles  purchased  by  farmers, 
which  are  basic  to  tlje  development  of  adequate  geographic  and  com¬ 
modity  price  weighting  factors  in  index  construction. 
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Miles  of  travel  within  State,  by  State  office 

staffs  engaged  in  crop  and  livestock  estimating  804,074  808,000  810,000  8.30,000  860,000 
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adjustment  within  available  funds  to  provide  an  additional  $29»000  to  provide  for  expanding 
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It  is  planned  to  study  and  report  on  the  effect  of  new  methods  such  as  quick  freezing,  self-service 
retailing,  adoption  of  labor-saving  devices,  the  growth  of  truck  transportation,  and  other  changes. 


(e)  An  adjustment  of  $3,000  on  project  for  improved  storage  and  conditioning  of  farm  products,  due  to 
conclusion  of  survey  work  on  frozen  food  locker  plants  and  less  contract  work  on  low  cost  milk  market- 
ing. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS,  WORKING  FUNDS,  AND  TRUST .FUNDS 
(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Item 


Obligations, 
1949  . 

Estimated 

obligations, 

'  1950  ■ 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1951 

$25,810 

$41,500 

-  - 

3,749 

30,000 

$30,000 

-  - 

-  - 

22,000 

79,648 

120,000 

130,900 

346,222 

464,500 

469,000 

854,132 

1,320,300 

1.283,900 

1,280,002 

1.904,800 

1,883,800 

.  52,727 

f  •  - 

54,700 

’ 

55,000 

Administrative  Expenses,  Section  392, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
Department  of  Agriculture ,  (Bureau  of 


Agricultural  Economics) 

For  statistical  services  in  connec 
tion  with  wheat  acreage  allotment 
and  marketing  quotas 


Flood  Control,''  Department  of  A'gricu] 

ture,  (Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 

nomics)  :  ' 

Research  on  economic  aspects  of 

flood  control  .......... . . 

For  assistance  in  the  preparation 
an  agricultural  plan  for  the 
Columbia  Basin  area  ............ 


of 


Research  And  Marketing  Act  of  1946, 

Department  of  Agriculture , (Bureau  of 

Agricultural  Economics) : 

"(Title  I,  Sec.  10a) :  'Utilization 

research . 

(Title  I,  Sec,  10b) :  'Research  other 
than  utilization  research  ..... 
(Title  11) :  Marketing  research  and 

service  . . . . . 

Total.  Research  and  Marketing 
Act  . . . . 


Special  Research  Fund , ' Department  o 
Agriculture  (Bureau  of  Agricultural 


Economics.)-: 

For  special'  researches  on'  e'conomi 
factors  affecting  the  farm 
industry  ........... 


Working  Funds .  Agriculture ,  Bureau 


Agricultural  Economics ,  (General 

Account) •  : 

'  Advanced  frbm:  *  • 

Department  of  Agriculture? 
Conducting  a  statistical  survey 
of  factors  affecting  the  contr 
of  Bang’s  disease'  in  cattle 
(Bureau  --of  Animal'-' Industry) 


f 


1 


v  •* 


♦  •  --12,0.71,:- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 


Working;  Funds  ,  Agriculture  , 

Bureau  of  Agricult ural  Economi cs , 
(General  Account) ; 

Advanced  from: 

Department  of  Agriculture;- 
Continued: 

Participating  in  a  wheat  variety- 
survey  in  wheat-producing 
States  (Bureau  of  .Plant 
Industry,  Soils  and  Agricultural 
Engineering) 


Furnishing  cost-of-production 
data  .for  various  crops  insured 
by  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  (Federal  Crop  In¬ 
surance  Corporation) 


Analysis  of  the  principles  and 
methods  for  economic  evalua¬ 
tions.  of  proposed  flood  contro! 
programs  (Forest  Service) 

(Soil  Conservation-  Service)  . . 

Conducting  a  survey;  to  ascertain 
the  results  obtained  through  a 
pilot,  food  conservation  cam¬ 
paign.  in  Lancaster,  and,  York 
Counties,  Fa„  ............ . 


Gathering  statistics  of  stocks 
of  dry  field  peas  in  farm  and 
producing  area  warehouses  (Pro- 
ductipn  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration)  ........o. 

Total,  Department • of 
Agriculture  » 


Bureau  of  the  Census: 

Planning  and  developing  new 
methods  of  procuring  agricul¬ 
tural  data  .  u  .  . . . .  i «. . . .......  o 

Checking  and  correcting  the 
information  for  lists  of  large 
farms.: furnished  by: the  Bureau 
■  o  i.  the  Census 


Obligations, 

1949 


5,000 


9,338 


9,821 


.....36,230 


12,671 


Estimated 

obligations, 

1950 


2,500 


51,300 


994 


22,700 


77,494 


9,856 


15,400 


Estimated 

obligations, 

1951 


e 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 


bligations , 

i9ia 


Estimated 
bligations , 

1950 


;  Estimated 
: obligations , 

*  1951 


Working  Funds,  Agriculture,  « 
Bureau,  of .  Agricultural.  Economics  , 

'( General  iccountTT 
Advanced-  f rom: 

Bureau  of  the  Census: 

Continued: 

Collecting  basic  data  on  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  speci¬ 
fied  props  and  livestock  pro¬ 
ducts;,  and  inventory  values  of 
specified  livestock  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  1950  Census 
Total,  Bureau  of  .the  Census  .. 

Bur eau..-of  Labor  Stati sties ; 

"Preparing  the  agricultural  seg¬ 
ment  'Of  the  Inter- Indus try 

Study  . . . . . . . 

Total,  General  Working  Fund.. 


2,825 

15395 


umi 


85,079 

108,331 


5,000 

130,825 


Working  Eund,  Agriculture,  General, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics: 
Administrative  expenses  incident  ^ 
to  the ; training  of  three  German 
nationals  in  the  general  field  of 
agricultural  economics  . . 

Wo rki ng  Fund ,  Agri cul ture ,  Bureau  of 
"Agricultural  Economics,  Advanced  , 
from  Production  and  i-iarketing 

Administration  (7?rust~  Account ) : 
Survey  of  stocks  of  beans  and  pea 

Mi  seel lapeous  Contrib uted  Funds , 
Denar  tmept  0  f  Agri  cuLture ,  ( Bure  an 

of  Agricultural  Economic  sT7 - 

Deposited  by : 

Eat i onal  Bureau  of  Economic 

Research 

Cooperative  study  of  agricultur 

al  financing . 


1,77 


1,32 


1,42 


University  of  Michigan:  : 

Cooperative  work  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  to  develop  : 
improved  methods  of  gathering  : 
statistical  information  . .  i  49 


(Continued  on  next  i^age) 
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,  .  Item 

Obligations , 
1949 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1950 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1951 

University  of  Virginia: 

Cooperative  work. with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  on  factors 
associated  with’. cotton  yield 
variability  . . . 

2,500 

375 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

(Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics): 
Continued: 

Deposited  by:  (Cent. ) 

Iowa'  State  College: 

Cooperative  work  on  research 
and  statistical.,  methodology  . 

941 

Total,  Miscellaneous  Contri¬ 
buted  Funds  . . . 

4,322 

2,720 

,  .  , 

International  Information  and 
Educational  Activities  "(Transfer 
to  Agriculture  from  State  Depart- 

ment'T: 

Participation  in  tile  program  of  . 
coone.ration  with  the  American 
Republics  . 

52,367 

45,283 

a/  "  - 

Foreign  Assistance ,  Executive  Office 
of  "the  President,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural  Economics:  . 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
Section  112  of  the  Foreign  Assis¬ 
tance  Act  of  ]$4S . 

3,053 

TOTAL ,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS , 
WORKING-  FUNDS  A'D  TRUST  FUNDS 

1,475,537 

2,270,260 

1,990,800 

a /  Allotment  under  this  transfer  .has  not  "been  determined  for  the 
fiscal  year  1951*' 


PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


It  is  anticipated  that  the  Bureau  will  need  to  replace  3  care  in  fiscal 
year  1951  a  net  cost  of  $1,000  each,  or  a  total  of  $8,000. 

The  8  cars  to  be  replaced  constitute  18$  of  the  total  number  of  cars 
owned  and  operated  under  the  above  appropriations.  Based  on  attained 
mileage  and  anticipated  use  in  1950,  the  mileage  on  each  car  will  ex¬ 
ceed  60,000  miles  at  the  time  of  replacement. 


OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  RELATIONS 


Purpose  Statement 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  collects,  interprets,  and 
disseminates  economic  data  and  other  information  on  foreign  production 
and  consumption  of  farm  products.  Through  systematic,  regular  and  special 
reports  from  agricultural  attaches  abroad  (State  Department  employees) 
and  from  specialists  on  temporary  assignment  in  other  countries,  and 
also  by  exchange  of  information  with  foreign  governments  and  internation¬ 
al  agricultural  organizations,  the  Office  obtains  current  facts  that  are 
used  to  advise  American  farmers  and  business  firms  handling  farm  products 
of  important  developments  abroad  that  affect  their  interests.  The 
information  also  aids  Congress,  other  agencies  of  government,  and  U.  S. 
representatives  at  international  conferences  to  determine  questions  of 
policy. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  the  Office  administers  a  program  of 
technical  collaboration  with  foreign  governments  whereby  scientific 
and  technical  services  are  extended  to  cooperating  countries  to  aid  in 
management  of  agricultural  stations,  public  service  in  agriculture,  and 
research  projects,  for  which  the  Department  of  State  allocates  funds 
under  the  U.  S.  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  I9I+8. 

The  headquarters  staff  is  located  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  technical 
collaborators  assigned  to  eight  cooperative  stations  and  four  agricul¬ 
tural  missions  in  Latin  America.  On  November  30*  191+9 >  employment 
totaled  293  employees  of  whom  55  were  in  the  field. 

'  Budget 

Estimated,  estimate, 

1950  1951 


Appropriated  funds 


1587,900 


$623,1+00 


♦  -B* 
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Salari es  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1950  . . . . . .  $576,1+00 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental,  1950  ' . .  11,500 

Base  for  1951  . . . . . . . . .  587,900 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  •  •• . . . * . .  623, 1+00 

Increase  . . . . .  +55,50~0 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1951 


To  provide  for  increased  service  work  growing  out  of  membership 

in  and  liaison  with  international  organizations  . . . .  -f20,660 

For  within-grade  salary  advancements  . .  +9,800 

To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjustments  under  P.  L. 

1+29  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  fiscal  year  1950  .  +5,01+0 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


2. 


5. 


1+. 


Project 


1949 


1.  Foreign  agricul¬ 
tural  production 
and  consumption 
and  its  effect  on 
United  States 
agriculture  ..... 

Foreign  finan¬ 
cial  and  trade 
policies  and  prac 
tices  affecting 
United  States 
agricultural 

trade  . . . . 

Representation 
in  international 
agricultural 

activities  . 

Contacts  with 
United  States  off¬ 
icials  abroad.... 

Total  pay  adjustment 
costs.  Public  Law 

U29 

Unobligated  balance 
Total  available 

Transfer  in  1950  es¬ 
timates  from 
"Printing  and 
binding.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricul¬ 
ture"  . 


$21+8,100 


182,165 


120,563 


C-  -7 

1,838 

552,666 


Anticipated  pay  adjust 
ment  supplemental: 
Total  Appropriation 

or  estimate  : 


-12,666 


51+0,000 


1950 

(estimated) 


$21+7,030 


177,150 


112,685 


51,035 


/l  1,500/ 


587,900 


-11,500 


576,14.00 


Increase 


"P.  L.  1+29 

adjustment 


4$2,39l+ 


+1,710 


+  1*1+3 


+  1+93 


7+5,01+0/ 

45,01+0(3}  430TH60' 


Other 


4$1+,1+00(1) 


+3,000(1) 


+22,395(2) 


4665(1) 


/4660/ 


1951 

(estimated) 


$253,821+ 


181,860 


135,523 


52,193 


/17,20Q7 


*623,1+00 


INCREASE 


The  increase  of  $35>500  in  this  item  for  1951  Is  composed  of  the  following 

( 1 )  Increase  of  §8,065  under  project s  1,2,  and  b  for  cost  of  within-grade 
promotions. 

The  Mead-Ramspeck  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Classification  Act  of  19^1-9*  pro¬ 
vides  that  employees  compensated  on  a  per  annum  basis  and  occupying  per¬ 
manent  positions,  and  who  have  not  attained  the  maximum  rate  of  compen¬ 
sation  fcr  the  grade  in  which  their  positions  were  allocated  should  re¬ 
ceive  an  advance  in  compensation  to  the  next  higher  rate  within  the 
grade  after  each  52  weeks  of  service  for  employees  in  grades  below  GS-11, 
and  after  bach  78  weeks  of  service  for  employees  in  GS-11  and  above. 

The  Increases  of  §8,065  under  Projects  1,  2,  and  1;  and  §1,735  under  Pro¬ 
ject  3  are  to  cover,  in  part,  the  additional  cost  of  these  within-grade 
salary  advancements  in  the  fiscal  year  1951»  These  increases  were 
determined  only  after  careful  consideration  of  the  cost  of  within-grade 
salary  advancements  that  can  be  absorbed  through  (l)  savings  due  to 
delay  in  filling  vacancies  and  (2)  savings  due  to  filling  vacancies  at 
the  minimum  of  the  grade  as  a  result  of  separations  and  promotions.  It 
is  estimated  that  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  absorb  within-grade 
salary  advancement  costs  in  1951  than  in  previous  years  due  to  very  small 
savings  estimated  to  accrue  from  turnover.  Further  absorption  of  this 
cost  would  necessitate  curtailment  of  essential  services  being  performed 
by  the  Office. 

(2)  Increase  of  §22,395  under  the  project,  "Representation  in  interna¬ 
tional  agricultural  activities"  composed- of ; 

(a)  An  increase  of  $20,660'to  provide  for  increased  service  work 
growing  out  of  membership  in  and  liaison  with  international  organiza- 

tions . 


Need  for  Increase:  With  increased  United  States  participation  in 
international  affairs,  this  Office  n'eeds  additional  facilities 
for  work  with  other  agencies  operating  in  related  fields.  In 
furtherance  of  agricultural  objectives,  it  is  essential  that  poli¬ 
cies  and  activities  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization, 
the  Interim  Commission  cif  the  International  Trade  Organization, 
the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  the  International 
Wheat  Council,  and  similar  groups  and  bodies,  be  studied  and  re¬ 
ported  upon  to  the  farm  population  and  organizations  of  the  United 
States.  Other  functions  that  need  to  be  strengthened  include 
work  in  arranging  for  appropriate  agricultural  representation  at 
international  conferences  and  preparing  documentation  of  the 
Department’s  po-sition  on  numerous  international  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams  affecting  agriculture. 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  has  a  representative 
serving  as  secretary  to- the  U.  S.  FAO  Interagency  Committee,  which 
coordinates  relations  between  Federal  agencies  and  the  FAO.  The 
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duties  entail  numerous  matters  of  business  detail  and  involve  the 
broader  aspects  of  public  education  concerning  FAO  activities  and 
objectives . 

Typical  administrative  tasks  include: 

a.  Arranging  meetings  of  the  Interagency  Committee,  which  was 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  the  direction  of 
the  President  to  formulate  United  States  policy  regarding  the 
work  of  PAO.  The  Office  works  closely  with  the  Committee  and 
various  subcommittees  to  see  that  the  interests  of  United  States 
agriculture  are  adequately  represented  in  FAO  policy. 

b.  Arranging  for  U.  S.  delegations  to  attend  international 
meetings  sponsored  by  F.AO,  to  represent  .American  agricultural 
interests  abroad  and  to  reflect  farm  group  needs  and  requirements 
in  the  international  field. 

c.  Preparing  instructions  for  delegations  covering  subjects  which 
may  come  up,  consulting  in  advance  with  other  key  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  on  items  of  vital  interest  to  the  United  States. 

d.  Preparing  reports  on  FAO  conferences  for'  dissemination  to  the 
Interagency  Committee,  other  public  officials,  and  interested 
farm  and  other  public  groups. 

e.  Collecting  statistics  to  be  supplied  to  FAO.  On  the  basis  of 
these  statistics  from  Member  Governments,  FPO  prepares  world 
statistical  handbooks  on  agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries 
which  are  of  growing  value  to  the  U.  S.  Government,  its  farmers 
and  those  who  trade  in  agricultural,  forestry  and  fishery  products. 
Similarly,  information  is  supplied  F.AO  on  the  development  of 
United  States  agricultural  policy  and  legislation. 

f.  Interpreting  and  disseminating  public  information  furnished  to 
the  Government  by  FAO  on  foreign  agricultural  policy,  trade  and 
scientific  developments. 

In  view  of  the  constantly  heavier  volume  of  this  work  it  is  in¬ 
creasingly  clear  that  effective  operation  requires  the  fixing  of 
responsibility  and  employment  of  sufficient  staff  in  a  unit  which 
can  render  the  services  needed. 


Plan  of  Work:  It  is  proposed  to  recruit  for  the  work  involved  three 
full-time  specialists  qualified  by  background  and  experience  to 
represent  the  Office  in  the  day-to-day  relations  maintained  with 
international  organizations,  to  help  plan  representation  at  con¬ 
ferences,  and  to  deal  with  voluminous  correspondence  and  numerous 
visitors. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $1*735  to  meet  the  increased  costs  of  within-grade 

salary  advancements  in  fiscal  year  1931  (Discussed  in  detail  above)' 

(3)  Increase  of  $5,040  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjust¬ 

ments  under  P.  L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1950. 
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CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item 
as  follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets) 

Salaries  and  expenses:  For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rolations  and  for  enabling  the  Secretary 
to  coordinate  and  integrate  activities  of  the  Department  in 
connection  with  foreign  agricultural  wock,  including  personal 
services  in  the  Distriot_of  Columbia,  /and  not  .to  exceed  $500 
for  newspapers,  |>576,1j.OQ/  $625 ,1-1-00 » 

The  change  in  language  is  proposed  to  delete 'the  limitation  on  purchases 
of  newspapers.  Public  Law  600,  approved  August  2,  19U6,  repealed  the 
former  statutory  requirements  that  specific  authorization  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  newspaper,  books  of  reference,  and  periodicals  be  carried  in 
either  substantive  legislation  or  the  appropriation  act.  Therefore, 
retention  of  the  subject  limitation  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  its  de¬ 
letion  is  proposed  to  simplify  the  accounting- and  auditing  work . incident 
thereto. 
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STATUS  OT  PHD GRAM 


Current  Activities!  Recent  and  emerging  changes  in  world  agricultural 
economic  situations  have  caused  the  Office  to  intensify  its  efforts  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  foreign  agricultural  developments  of  inter¬ 
est  and  significance  to  United  States  agriculture.  Currency  devalue 
tion,  for. example,  introduced  important  shifts  of  emphasis,  particular¬ 
ly  with  respect  to  trends  and  potentialities  concerning  foreign  compe¬ 
tition  with  and  foreign  demand  for  American  farm  products.  Periodic  and 
special  series  of  reports  are  made  to  American  farmers,-  growers,  farm 
and  commodity  organizations,  the  Congress,  and  other  governmental  and 
intergovernmental  organizations  on  the  facts  relating  to  (l)  foreign 
production  and  international  trade  in  agricultural  products,  and  trade 
agreements  applicable  thereto;  (2)  the  world  food  situation;  (3)  spec¬ 
ialized  information  concerning  the  agriculture,  trade,  and  finance  of 
other  countries,  and  {4 )  the  results  of  technical  advice  and  assistance 
requested  by  foreign  governments. 

Exam-pies  of  Recent- Work. 

1.  Reports  were  prepared  in  response  to  Congressional  requests  for  in¬ 
formation  on  subsidies  and  quotas,  tariff  changes,  and  international  agree¬ 
ments  of  concern  to  agriculture.  Comprehensive  regular  reports  on  crop 
conditions  in  Europe  are  being  issued  to  assist  the  Congress,  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  and  other  Government  agencies  in  determining 
policies  in  guiding  United  States  activities  in  that  area.  Advice  and 
assistance  to  agencies  concerned  with  the  President's  Point  IV  Program 
have  been  rendered  on  foreign  agricultural  subjects. 

2.  Data  were  prepared  on  foreign  agricultural  production,  agricultural 
products  in  foreign  trade,  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  for  the 
world  as  a  whole  and  other  salient  facts  relating  to  food  distribution 
and  availabilities.  The-  principal  commodities  covered  were  cotton, 
tobacco-,  wheat ,  lard,  apples  and  soy  beans. 

3.  Staff  members  participated  in  various  international  conferences  and 

discussions.  These  deliberations  frequently  require  that,  extensive  data 
be  prepared  for  group  consideration  and  for  the  guidance  of  this  country's 
representatives.  A  few  examples  indicate  the  type  and  extent  of  this 
activity:  ■  • 

(a)  Liaison  services  between  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 

Organization  of  the  United  Uations  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  required  at  least  eight  man-years  to  main¬ 
tain  this  representation,  involving  the  preparation  of  posi¬ 
tion  papers,  clearance  of  recommendations,  and  consideration  . 
of  policies,  •  ’ ■ 

(b)  The  Office  was  represented  in  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Eighth  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  International  Cotton 
Advisory  Committee  at  Brussels  in  April,  1949.  Thirty  govern¬ 
ments  participated.  The  Committee  initiated  a  study  designed  to 
bring  about  an  increased  consumpti6n  of  cotton  in  the  world  as 

a  whole. 
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(c)  Representatives  were  detailed  tn  the  International  Trade 
’Conference  at  Annecy1,  France'  for  three  months,  to  wo'rk  out 
general  agreements  on  tariff s-'aaid'  trade0 

(d)  Representation,  was  also  furnished  at  the  Foreign  Service 
Economic  Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  New  Delhi,  and  Tangier, 
and  at  other  international  meetings  involving  agricultural  in¬ 
terests.  • 

t  4  ’  .  *’■  . ' 

(e)  A  staff  member  was  loaned  for  about  three  months  to  the 
Office  of  the  Special  Representative  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  in  Paris  as  an' observer  in  the  Textile  Committee  • 
of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation.  He 
assisted  in  making  an  appraisal  'of  the  textile  program  of  ECA 
countries  and  participated  in  most  of  the  policy  discussions. 

(f)  Three  members  of  the  staff  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
negotiations  with  Canada  on  an  agreement  for  po.tatoes.  The 
agreement  which  became  effective  December  1,  1949  was  to  con¬ 
trol  and  coordinate  the  exports  of  potatoes  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  as  an  aid  to  the  United  States  potato  price  support 
program. 

(g)  Members  of  the  staff  took  part  in  formulating  and  working 
out  negotiations  prior  to'  the  Congressional  ratification  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement. 

(h)  The  Office  prepared  an  appraisal  of  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram  of  EHP  countries  for' 1949  through  1953  and  contributed  to 

a  report  on  the  likely  repercussions  of  ECA  on  American  agriculture. 

(i)  A  report  was  prepared  on  the  agricultural  economy  of  the- Far 
East  as  background  material  .for  missions  to  the  Philippines,  Siam, 
Ceylon,  India,  Pakistan,  Iran  and  Liberia. 

(j)  A  delegate  was  supplied  to  the  Army  Mis  sic*  n  to  the  Ryukyu 

Islands  to  examine  an  agricultural  development  program  for  these 
islands.  , 

(k)  Background  material  was  prepared  for  a  Departmental  delegate 
attending  meetings  on  Trade  Agreements  participated  in  by  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  and  the  Tariff  Commission, 

(l)  The  report  on  the  World  Food  Survey,  published  in  January, 

1949,  provided  information  on  the  world  food  situation  for  use 
by  policy- forming  bodies  of  the  Government,  including  Congress, 
and  by  the  public. 


(n)  Studies  were  initiated  on  world  production  of  dried  "beans 
and  peas,  of  which  the  United  States  has  a  surplus,  to  discover 
possible  foreign  markets  and  to  evaluate  competition, 

(n)  Comprehensive  studies  were  made  of  wheat,  flaxseed,  peanuts 
and  hops  in  world  production  and  trade  showing  present  patterns  of 
sources  in  comparison  with  prewar  and  the  present  pattern  of  world 
trade  in  these  commodities, 

I 

4,  Periodicals  published  throughout  the  year  included: 

(a)  Foreign  Agriculture  (monthly) 

(h)  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  (weekly) 

(c)  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  (current  releases) 

(d)  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  (monthly  summary) 

5,  Annual  publications  also  are  issued  accounting  for  U, S,  foreign 
trade  in  agricultural  products,  both  on  a  calendar  year  and  a  fiscal 
year  basis,  with  commodity  and  country  breakdowns. 


OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  RELATIONS 
Functional  Summary  of  RMA  Projects  Carried  Out  Under  Title 
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V 

STATEMENT  OP  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  WORKING  FUNDS 
(Amounts  shown  include  pay  adjustment  costs) 


Item  ..Obligations, 

!  -1949 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1950 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1951 

Removal  of.  Surplus  Agricultural  :. 

Commodities,  Department  of  Agri-  : 

culture  (Office  of  Foreign  Agri-  :: 
cultural  Relations):  > 

For  obtaining  information  on  ; 

foreign  market  developments  and  : 
other  data  related  to  the  inter-  : 
national  aspects  of  the  work  : 

under  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  : 

August  24,  1935  . :  $21,324 

.  ^ 

$51,100 

$51,500 

Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946,  : 

Department  of  Agriculture  (Office  : 

of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations):: 

For  developing  foreign  outlets  : 

for  United  States  agricultural  ^ . 

products  in  plentiful  supply  146,977 

177,300 

153,000 

For  appraising  world  demand  for  : 

United  States  agricultural  : 

products  . :  -  - 

15,400 

40,700 

Total  . . . . :  .  146,977 

192,700 

193,700 

Working  Funds,  Agriculture, General  :  '■ 

(Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  : 

Relations)  -  Advanced  from:  :  •• 

Department  of  State:  r 

For  training  of  Koreans  in  Amerirt 

*  -  can  practices  and  techniques  in  :  . 

agriculture  and  related  fields.. r  35,020 

1 

1 

National  Military  Establishment, 

Department  of  the  Army; 

For  training  of  German  nationals 
in  the  general  field  of  agri¬ 
culture  . . 


45,500 


3.000 


Total,  Working  Funds 


80,520 


3,000 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Itera 


Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
“  Exe  cwfc'i've  Off  ice  oF^the*  Pire"sTdent' 

(T r aiTsTe"r'",to' XcrTc'-urtin'e)  ( dfl‘ ic e~ 
'of~W6~rFxgn"Az rio ult u raT "Relation s )  • 
For  preparing  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  on  agricultural  conditions 
and  food  balances  in  countries 
participating  in  the  European 
Recove ry  Program 


Assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 

~ Executive  Office  of  the  President 
(Transfer  to  Agriculture)  (Office 
of  Fore ign  A gricult ural  Relat i ons ) j 
To  provide  for  certain  program 
expenses:  in  support  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  rehabilitation  program 
of  the  American  Mission  for  Aid 
to  Greece  . . .  o... • 


International  Information  and  Educa- 
"Tional "Act I vit ies"~(Trariifer  to“Agri 
culture-)  ^Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural  RelationsX : 

"For" "promoting" in  Latin  America, 
through  the  establishment  of 
cooperative  agricultural  research 
and  extension  centers,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  complementary  or  non¬ 
competitive  agricultural  prodxicts 
For  training  in  agricultural  re¬ 
search  of  trainees  from  other 
Ame r x c a n ■ Re p ub lies 
For  collaborating  with  countries 
of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  in  the 
rehabilitation  and  development 
of  their: agricultural  resources 
through  agricultural  missions 
which  will  assist  in  negotiating 
Memorandums  of  Understanding  and 
furnish  technical  advice  •••••••• 

For  training  in  agricultural 
research  of  trainees  from 
Eastern  Hemisphere  countries 


Total 


TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 
AND  MORE  TNG  FUNDS . 


Obligations, 

1949 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1950 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1951 

139,667 

89,983 

— 

15 

/i<  ~ 

-  - 

682,404 

774,472 

t 

103,560 

.  ,  j 

31,187 

-  - 

mm  mm 

91,742 

_  „ 

mm  mm 

22,000 

mm  — 

785,964 

919,401 

j/ 

1,174,467 

1,256,184 

245,200 

a/  Allotments  under  this  transfer  have  not  been  determined  for  the  fiscal  year 
-  1951. 
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EATERS' I  OF  SERVICE 

Puroose  Statement 


The  Smith-Lever  Act  of  liny  S,  1914  inaugurated,  the  present  nationwide 
system  of  cooperative  'Federal-State  extension  work  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics.  Its  function  is  to  take  the  research  results,  farm 
situation,  and-  program  facts  of  the. Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  to  farm  people  in 
terms  of  local,  ready-f or-use  application.  The  activities  of  the  entire 
cooperative  extension  organization  are  directed  toward: 


1. 

2. 

3. 


The  improvement  of  farm  income  through  the  application  of 
science  and  farm  mechanization. 

The  improvement  of  the  health  through  "better  nutrition  and 
more  adequate  health  facilities  and  services. 

The  improvement  of  family  living  through  Letter  housing, 
rural  electrification,  and  more  adequate  labor  saving 
equipment 

The  improvement  of  educational'  and  recreational  f.acilities 
for  the  home  and  the  community. 

The  development  of  a  Letter  understanding  of,  a.nd  more 
of fective  participation  in  community.  State,  national,  and 

'international  affa.irs  to  the  end  that  constructive  policies 
may  Le -determined. .  ; 

Conservation  of  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  a.nd 
future  generations. 


Punds  for  paynentsto  States  a.re  distirubt  d  to  each. State,  Alaska.,  Puerto 
Rico -and  I-Ie.waii,  pa.rtljr  on  the  ba.sis  of  prescribed  amounts  and  partly  on 
the  ba.sis  of  the  rural  population,  the  farm  population,  and.-,  within 
limitations,  as. the  Secretary  may  determine.  The  cooperative  extension 
service- derives  its  fina.nces  from  Federal,  State,  county  and  local  sources. 
These  funds,  are  used  within,  the  States  for  the  employment  of  county  agents, 
home  demonstration-  agents,  4-E  Club  a.gents,  State  specialists  and  others 
who  conduct  among  rural  people  the  joint  educational  programs  adopted 
for  local  amplication.  : 

The  Federal  Extension  Service  maintains  its  central  office  in  Washington 
and  ca.rrios-  on  its  functions  through  the  State  extension  services  in 
cooperation  with  the  51  State  and  Territorial  Land-C-rant  colleges,  .and 
a.  network  of  county  extension  offices  in  nearly  3 ,000  counties. 


11,  bl£>  State  a.nd  county 
nations ,-  a.nd  2$8  Federal 


von Dor  50,  1949.  there  were  « 
sion  workers  -attached  to  th 
yees,  202  of  whom  ware  in 
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Appropriated  funds: 

Payments  to  States  Hawaii,  Alaska  and 

Puerto  Pico . . 

Administration  of  the  Federal  Extension 

Service . . . . 

Total  appropriated  funds . 


Estimat cd 

1950 


Budget 

estimate 

1951 


$31,793,660  $32,561,248 

930,400  952,200 

32,724,066  33, 519, 443 


Sur-r.1a.r7  of  Appropriations,  1950  and  Estimates,  1951 
(Amounts  Shown  Include  Estimated  Pay  Adjustment  Supplement a.ls) 


Item 

Total 
estimated  € 
available 
1950. a/ 

Budget  :  ( 

jstimates, 

1951 

Increase  (  +  ) 

or  | 

decrease  (-) 

Payments  to  States: 

Canp er— Ketcham  Act . 

$1,430,000 

$1,430,000 

__  _ 

Bankhead- Jones  Act,  Title  II 

Section  21 . 

12,000,000 

12,000,000 

Section  23 . 

12,500,000 

12,500,000 

Additional  extension  work  . : 

555,000 

555,000 

Alaska . 

23,950 

56,100 

*$32,150 

Puerto  Rico . 

403,000 

540,43s 

v132,433 

Housing  Act  of  1949,  Title  V 

Section  506a . 

122,000 

725,000 

+603,000 

Cooperative  agricultural 

extension  work  (permanent) . 

4,704,710 

4,704,710 

Total,  Payments  to  States . 

31,793.660 

32,561,243 

+767,523  ^ 

Sa.laries  and  exoenses: 

Administration  a.nd  coordination 

of  extension  work . 

930,400 

952,200 

+  27,200 

Total . 

32,724,060 

33,519,443 

■5-795,322 

Deduct  permanent  appropriation 

Cooperative  agricultural 

extension  work . 

-4,704,710 

-<4,704,710 

-  - 

Total,  direct  annual 

appropriations . 

23,019,350 

23,314,  732 

*-795,322 

a /  Adjusted  for  comparability  with,  the  appropriation  structure?  proposed 
in  the  1951  Budget  Estimates. 
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(a)  PayDents  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico 
for  Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension  Work 


Appropriation  Act,  195® . - .  $26,966,95® 

Activities  transferred,  in  the  1951  Estimates  from  "Salaries 
and  Expenses,  Earn  Housing,  Department  of  Agriculture", 
for  providing  technical  advice  and  assistance  in  farm 

housing . . . .  122,000 

Base  for  1951 . . . . . . .  2/, OSS, 95® 

Budget  Estimate,  1951 . . . •  *  •  •  . .  27 » 856, 53§. 

Increase . . . . .  ^1^>1 » 5^8 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AHD  DECREASES,  1951 


To  extend  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  the  "benefits  of  the  Capper- 

Eetchaj-i  Act  and  Section  21  and  23  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act..  *32.150 
To  extend  benefits  of  the  Capper-Kjetcham  Act'  to  Puerto  Rico  to 
provide  for  the  further  development  of  extension  work  in 


agriculture  end  hone  economics . .... . . .  *31 » 3^8 

For  extension  of  Section  23  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  to 

Puerto  Rico . .... . . . .  *101,090 

To  furnish  technical  advice  and  assistance  in  fa.rm  housing 

and  other  farm  "buildings . " . . *603,000 


PROJECT  STATE-SET  - 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Increase 

1949 

1950 

or 

1951 

Project 

( estimated) 

decrea.se 

( estimated) 

1 .  0  app e r-E e t chan.  Act 
(Act  of  May  22,  1928) . 

2.  Bankhead- Jones  Act, 

$1,480,000 

$1, 480,000 

-  - 

$1,480,000 

section  21,  title  II 
(Act  of  June  29,  1935) 

12,000,000 

12,000,000 

12,000,000 

3-  Bankhead- Jones  Act, 

section  23,  title  II 
of  the  act  .approved 
June  29,  1935,  as 

amended  by  the  act  of 
June  6,  19^5  (Public 
Law  76) . 

n ,270,000 

12,250,000 

12,250,000 

Admini  s  t  r  .at  i  v  e 

expenses,  Federal 
Extension  Service . 

230,000 

250,000 

250 , 000 

4.  Additional.  Extension 

'fork  (act  of  April  24, 
1939) . 

555.000 

555.000 

555.000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

1949  - . 

1950 

( estimated) 

-Increase- 

or 

decrease 

1951 

( estimated) 

5-  Alaska: 

(Act  of  February  23, 
1929) . 

$13,950 

$13,950 

$13,950 

(Act  of  October  27, 

-  19^3)  a / . 

.  .  10,000 

10,000 

(1)  +32,150 

42,150 

6.  Puerto  Rico: . 

(Act  of  August  2S, 
1937) . 

408,000 

408,000 

408,000 

(Section  3>  Act  of 

March  4,  1931 
Extension  of 

Gapp e r-K at  chan 

Act  to  Puerto 

Rico) . 

-  - 

(2)  +31.348 

31.34s 

(Act  of  October  26, 
1949,  P.L.  4o6) .. 

( 2)+101, 090 

101,090 

7.  Housing  Act  of  -194-9, 

Title  Y  (P.L.  171) 
section  506a . 

'  ‘122,000 

(3) +603, 000 

725,000 

Total  pay  adjustment 
costs , 

Public  Law  429 . 

r-  -  t 

/ 5. 1697 

r-  -  7 

/?, 681 J 

Total  available. . . . 

25,966,950 

27,088,950 

767,583 

27,856,538 

Transfer  in  1951 

estimates  fron 

"Salaries  and  Dxpense 
Farm  Housing, 
Department  of  * 

Agriculture" . 

3, 

-122,000 

Total  estimate  or 

appropriation . 

25,966,950 

26,966,950 

a J  Funds  for  fiscal  years  1949  and  1950  appropriated  under  the  Act  of 
June  20,  1036,  previsions  of  which  extending  partial  benefits  of  the 
C app e  r-K  e  t  c  ham  Act  to  Alaska  were,  substituted,  for  by  the  Act  of 
October  2;7,  1949. 

IFCR3AS3S 

The  net  increase  of  $767,588  in  this  item  for  1951  Is  composed  of  the 
following:  : 

(l)  An  increase  of  $32,.15Q  under  the  project  "Alaska"  to  extend  to  the 
Territory  ;of  Alaska  the  benefits  of  the  Capper-Ketchan  Act  and  Section 

21  and  23  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act: 

Objective:  To  extend  to  the  expanding  farm  population  technical 

advice  and  assistance  in  agriculture  and  hone  economics. 


Authorization;  Alaska  is-  entitled  to  receive  the  full  b^n^fits  of 
the  Capp^r-Ketcham  Act,  and  Section  21  and  23  of  the  Bankh^ad- 
Jones  Act  pursuant  to  Public  Law  417*  81st  Congress,  approved 
October  27*  1949.  This  Act  extends  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
the  full  benefits  of  section  21  and  23  of  Title  II  of  the  Bank- 
head  Jones  Act  and  the  Capper-Ketcham  Act,  and  places  the  author¬ 
ization  for  Alaska  on  the  same  basis  as  that  for  the  States. 

Section  3  and  that  portion  of  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  20, 

1936  which  extends  partial  benefits  of  the  Capper-Ketcham  Act 
to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  were  repealed.  The  purpose  of  the 
Act  of  October  27*  1949  is  to  extend  to  Alaska  the  full  benefits 
of  the  legislation  authorizing  Federal  appropriations  for  agri¬ 
cultural  extension  work,  instead  of  the  partial  benefits  which 
the  Territory  has  been  receiving. 

Problem:  The  present  staff  of  extension  workers  is  inadequate  to 

reach  all  the  farm  families  in  need  of  help  and  to  carry  on  an 
effective  educational  program.  The  long  distances  and  inadequate 
transportation  facilities  make  it  both  costly  and  time-consuming 
to  reach  the  scattered  communities  and  cultivated  valles.  Most 
of  the  agricultural  development  is  located  in  the  Matanuska  Valley 
but  many  new  famili-s  have  recently  taken  up  homesteads  in  the 
vicinity  of  Anchorage.  In  addition  to  farm  families  in  need  of 
help,  there  are  thousands  of  part-time  farm  and  rural  nonfarm 
families  including  fisherfolk  and  villagers  who  could  greatly 
benefit  from  extension  educational  work  along  the  lines  of 
production  of  home  food  supply,  nutrition,  family  health  practices, 
community  health  facilities,  recreation,  and  other  community  life. 
f,How  to  live  in  Alaska"  sho^ild  be  a  major  project  with  agricultural 
’extension,  home  demonstration  and  4-H  Club  work  integrated. 

Significance:  Practically  all  phases  of  agriculture  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  Alaska  if  necessary  technical  advice  and  assistance 
were  available.  It  is  estimated  that  Alaska  produces  food  for 
only  15  percent  of  its  nutritional  requirements.  Properly  divert 
sified  agriculture  can  -provide  most  of  the  family  needs.  However, 
at  the  present  time  less  than  50  percent  of  the  people  on  the  land 
are  making  their  entire  living  from  the  -products  of  the  land.  Im¬ 
portation  of  food  is  expensive  and  present  production  costs  are 
high.  Thus  a  sound  economy  of  -production  for  home  use  and  economic 
commerical  -production  is  basic  to  the  further  development  of  Alaska 
industrially  and  militarily,  as  well  as  being  basic  to  the  allevia¬ 
tion  of  present  low  living' conditions  of  many  rural  and  village 
families .  • 

Plan  of  Work;  Additional  funds  would  make  possible  the  employment 
of  a  4-H  Club  Leader,  a  county  agricultural  agent-at-large  to  work 
with  homesteaders  in  various  settlements,  a  home  demons tret  ion 
agent  for  the  Matanuska  Valley,  a  nutrition  specialist  to  render 
service  to  the  native  and  white  population  in -all  parts  of  the 
Territory,  as  well  as  necessary  clerical  assistance,  travel  ex¬ 
penses,  supplies  and  office  rent. 
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(2)  An  increase  of  $132,438  under  the  project  "Puerto  Rico"  composed 
of  the  following: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $31,3^8  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Capper-  - 

Ketcham  Act  to  Puerto  Rico 

(b)  An  increase  of  $101,090  to  extend  section  23  of  the  Bankhead - 

Jones  Act  to  Puerto  Rico 

Objective:  To  broaden  the  scope  of  extension  activities  in  Puerto  Rico 
to  help  meet  urgent  food  production,  health,  nutrition,  and  other  needs. 

Author i za t i on :  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1931  which  extends 

the  benefits  of  certain  Acts  to  Puerto  Rico  provides  that  "Partici¬ 
pation  in  other  Federal  appropriations  for  cooperative  extension  work, 
including  those  authorized  by  the  Act  of  May  22,  1928,  shall  be.  at 
such  times  and  in  such  amounts  as  shall  be  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  appropriated  by  the  Congress".-  Under  this  ^ 

authority  it  is  estimated  that  Puerto  Rico  is  entitled  to  receive 
$31,3^8.  The  ability  to  meet  matching  requirements  has  been  assured. 

(b)  Act  of  October  26,  19^9  (Public  Law  406)  extends  the  benefits  of 
section  23,  Title  II  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  in  the  specific  amount 
of  $101,090  for  the  first  fiscal  year  following  enactment  and- an 
additional  sum  of  $100,000  for  each  succeeding  year  until  an 
appropriation  of  $401,090  annually  is  reached. 


Problem:  Lack  of  sufficient  field  personnel  to  cover  the  difficult 
territory  is  a  serious  problem.  Extension  agents-  are  carrying  an 
extremely  heavy  load.  There  are  only  70  agricultural  agents  and  68 
home  demonstration  agents  in  the  counties  to  reach  the  250,000  rural 
families  living  on  the  Island.  There  are  an  increasing  number  of 
calls  every  day  for  the  help  of  extension  workers  in  the  solution  of 
agricultural  and  home  maintenance  problems.  The  difficulties  imposed 
upon  extension  workers  in  Puerto  Rico  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  '  . 

personnel  can  be  clearly  understood  in  the  light  of  the  following  fajJ 

1.  The  topography  is  two-thirds  hilly  or  mountainous.  Lack  of  good 
roads. handicap  the  work.  Much  of  the  work  with  rural  families 
has  to  be  made  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot. 

2.  The  land  on  the  average  is  poor  and  the  yields  are  low.  The  best 
lands  are  in  the  hands  of  a  small  group  of  large  landholders. 

3.  Rainfall  is  heavy  --in  some  places  over  150  inches  annually 
and  consequently  erosion  in  the  hilly  country  is  high. 

4.  There  are  over  600  people  per  square  mile. 

5.  Means  of  communication  in  the  rural  zone  are  poor  or  non¬ 
existent.  There  is  practically  no  rural  electrification  and 
very  limited  rural  telephone,  telegraph  or  mail  service. 

6.  The  educational,  level  is  very  low.  Many  people  are  difficult 

to  approach  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  read  --  they  live 
in  the  farthest  places  and  have  the  least  and  poorest  means  of 
communication.  „  . 

7.  Improper  nutrition  and  poor  health  are  allies  --  improper 
nutrition  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in 
Puerto  Rico. 
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Significance:  Puerto  Rico  is  -densely  populated  and  there  is  a  great 
need  of  conserving  the  land  and  having  it  produce  efficiently  so  as 
to  supply  the  demand  for  food  of  an  increasing  population.  In  order 
to  achieve  this,  additional  extension  workers  will  be  necessary  to 
help  rural  families  adopt  improved  methods  and  practices  in  the 
production  and  marketing  of  crops  and  livestock,  erosion  control, 
the  planting  of  gardens  and  the  development  of  other  home  food 
sources,  food  preservation. 

.  k -H  Club  Work:  There  are  352,000  boys  and  girls  in  Puerto  Rico 
eligible  for  4-H  Club  Work.  In  addition,  there  are  over  100,000 
young  people  between  21  and  30  years  old  who  need  help.  Most  of 
these  young  people  leave  school  before  reaching  the  sixth  grade 
and  With  practically  no  training  in  skills  which  they  could  use  to 
earn  a  living Youth,  void  of  opportunities  for  social  guidance, 
pressed  by  health  problems  and  practically  unskilled  for  work  and 
economic  production,  become  more  and  more  a  public  liability.  They 
need  to  be  given  opportunities  and  guidance  such  as  4-H  Club  work 
provides  to  cultivate  the  little  academic  training  they  have 
acquired  at  school.  Present  enrollment  in  4-H  Clubs  is  16,206-- 
there  should  be  an  enrollment  of  at  least  50? 000  club  members. 


Plan  of  Work:  The  additional  funds  requested  will  make  possible  the 
employment  of  12  agricultural  agents,  12  home  demonstration  agents, 
and  2  4-H  Club  leaders  to  work  with  rural  men,  women  and  boys  and 

girls  to  achieve  the  ultimate  objective  towards  which  extension 
work  is  directed,  that  is,  better  living  for  all  the  people. 

(3 )  An  increase  of  $603,000  to  furnish  technical  advice  and  assistance  in 

farm  housing  and  other  farm  buildings  as  an  integral  part  of  the  farm 

housing  program: 

Objective :  To  furnish  technical  services  in  connection  with  building 
plans,  specifications,  construction  supervision  and  inspection, 
and  advice  and  information  regarding  farm  dwellings  and  other 
buildings. 


Problem  and  Significance:  In  order  to  meet  the  additional  demands  for 
technical  advice  and  assistance  in  farm  housing  and  other  buildings 
arising  from  the  Housing  Act  of  19^9,  at  least  60  agricultural 
engineers  and  ^0  extension  specialists  in  home  economics  will  be 
needed  on  State  and  Territorial  staffs.  The  allocation  for  fiscal 
year  1950  of  $122,000  for  the  extension  farm  housing  program 
does  not  reflect  a  measurement  of  existing  needs  but  rather  the 
inauguration  of  a  modest  program„on  a  part  year  basis  which  must 
be  strengthened  to  make  it  effective. 


Plan  of  Work:  The  technical  service  to  be  provided  by  the  Extension 
Service  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  would  be  applied  almost 
entirely  to  new  work  and  methods  of  effective  use  of  regular 
county  extension  forces.  Specialists  to  be  employed  at  State 
extension  headquarters  would  apply  typical  case  solutions  to 
specific  inadequate  housing  problems  submitted  by  farm  families 
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and  thereby  build  a  sound  program  to  deal  with  the  conditions 
encountered.  Each  State  dealing  with  these  problems  requires  a 
minimum  technical  staff  of  one  person  since  the  technical  aid  in 
architectural  work  of  this  kind  must  be  competent  and  efficient. 

A  number  of  States  require  a  minimum  of  two  such  persons,  and  the 
States  with  the  largest  number  of  farms,  which  also  have  the  most 
need  for  building  construction  demonstration  and  for  instruction 
in  the  use  of  farm  labor  and  local  building  materials  for 
economic  construction,  will  require  3  technical  workers  to  conduct 
the  extension  work  newly  authorized  under  this  Act.  Ihe  estimated 
increase  will  provide  for  full-time  employment  of  60  agricultural 
engineers,  and  40  extension  home  economists  necessary  to  carry  on 
this  program,  their  travel,  office  assistance,  and  miscellaneous 
expenses,  which  will  include  technical  supplies  such  as  blue 
prints,  specifications,  etc.  not  presently  supplied  for  county 
extension  workers  and  farm  people  in  the  detail,  variety,  and 
quantity  which  is  required  by  this  program. 


* 


CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

For  payments  to  the  States/ Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico,,  for 
cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  as  follows; 

Capper-Ketcham,  Bankhead -Jones,  and  related  Acts:  Capper -Ketcham 
Act,  the  Act  approved  May  22,  1928  (7  U.S.C.  3^3a>  3^34>), 

$1,480,000;  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  section  21,  title  II,  of  the  Act 
approved  June  29,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  3^3c),  $12,000,000;  Bankhead-Jones 
Act,  section  23,.  title  II,  of  the  Act  approved  June  29,  1935  >  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  June  6,  194-5  (7  U.S.C.  3^\3(i~l)>  $12,500,000; 
additional  extension  work,  the  Act  approved  April  24,  1939 >  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  3^-3c*l)>  $555^000;  Alaska,  the  Act  approved 
February  23,  1929  (7  U.S.C.  386c), :  extending  the  benefits  of  the 

1  Smith-Lever  Act  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  $13,950,  and  /section  3 

...  of  the  Act  approved  June  20,  1936  (7  U.S.C.  3^3e)>  extending  the. 

benefits  of  the  Capper -Ketcham  Act  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 

.  $l0,0007  the  Act  approved  October  27,  1949  (Public  Law  417), 
extending  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  the  benefits  of  the  Capper- 

Ketcham  Act  and  section  21  and  23  of  title  II  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 

2  Act,  $42,150;  Puerto  Rico,  section  3  of  the  Act  of  March  4/~ 193I 

~Cf  U.S.C.  386f),  authorizing  extension  of  the  Capper -Ketcham  Act  to 

Puerto' Rico,  $31,348,  the  Act  approved  August  28,  1937  (7  U.S.C. 

3^3f ”3^3g)>  extending  the  benefits  of  section  21  of  the  Bankhead- 

.3  Jones  Act  to  Puerto  Rico,  $408,000,  and  the  Act  approved 
October  26,  1949  (Public  Law  4o6),  extending  the  benefits  of 

section  23  of  title  II  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  to  Puerto  Rico, 

4  $101,090;  and  section  506a  of  Title  Y  of  the  Housing  Act  of  19^9 

5  {Public  Law  171),  $725,000;  in  all,  /Capper -Ketcham,  Bankhead-Jones, 

and  related  Acts,  $26,966,950/  Payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska, 
and  Puerto  Rica,  $27,856,538. 

The  first  change  in  language  deletes  the  provisions  made  for  payments  to 
Alaska  under  the  Act  of  June  20,  1936,  and  inserts  provision  for  extend¬ 
ing  the  full  benefits  of  the  Capper-Ketcham  Act,  and  section  21  and  23  of 
.title'll  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  to  Alaska,  as  provided  in  Public  Law 
4l7,  approved  October  27,  I949 

•  *4'  *  *  ■'  .  .Oy1  •  *  ■  ■  ■  ,  ;  1 .  . 

The  second  change  inserts  language  appropriating  funds  for  the  extension 
of  the  Capper-Ketcham  Act  to  Puerto  Rico,  as  provided  by  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  March  4,  1931*  which  reads  in  part  "Participation  in  other  Federal 
appropriations  for  cooperative  extension  work,  including  those  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  May  22,  1928,  shall  be  at  such  times  and  in  such  amounts 
as  shall  be  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  appropriated 
by  the  Congress."  Under  this  authority,  an  increase  of  $31,3^8  for 
payments  to  Puerto  Rico  has  been  proposed  in  the  estimates. 
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The  third  change  inserts  language  appropriating  funds  for  extending  the 
benefits  of  section  23  of  Title  II  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Act  to  Puerto 
Rico  according  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Lav  4o6,  approved  October  26, 
19^9- 


The  fourth  change  makes  provision  for  including  payments  to  the  States 
and  Territories  for  technical  advice  and  assistance  on  farm  housing  and 
farm  buildings,  as  authorized  in  section  506a  of  Title  V,  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  approved  July  15,  19^9.  • 

The  fifth  change  deletes  the  vording  "Capper-Ketcham,  Bankhead- Jones, 
and  related  Acts"  and  inserts  in  lieu  thereof  "Payments  to  States,  Hawaii, 
Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico"  for  the  purpose  of  including  in  the  summary  all 
payments  to  the  States  and  Territories  under  the  listed  Acts. 


PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 

Funds  available  for  fiscal  year  1950  for  direct  payments  to  States, 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work  total  $31,421,660.  In  addition,  $88,180  was  allotted  from  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Farm  and  Other  Private 
Forestry  Cooperation,  -  $122,000  for  the  Farm  Housing  Program  ■  and  <  * 

$528^000’'  fori  Research  and  Marketing  Extension  Work.'  '  r 

t_„  fi  t  ■  "  ■-  t 


The  entire  amount  for  payments  to  the  States  and  Territories  is  paid 
directly  to  a  designated  officer  in  each  State  and  Territory  and  the  funds 
are  disbursed  by  them  in.  accordance  with  budgets  and  programs  of  work 
submitted  by  the  State  directors  of  extension  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Some  offset  by  States  and  Territories  is 
required  by  law  before  the  funds  become  available,  resulting  in  extension 
work  being  financed  about  44  percent  from  Federal  sources  and  about  5 6 
percent  from  State  and  local  sources.  The  funds  are  used  by  the  States  f 
carrying  on  extension  work  with  rural  people.  Paid  workers  are  being-  - 
assisted  by  a  network  of  voluntary  neighborhood  leaders  who  cooperate  in 
carrying  out  extension  programs. 

The  use  of  these  funds  is  indicated  in  greater  detail  in  the  following 
tables.  Table  1  indicates  the  sources  of  funds  allotted  for  cooperative 
extension  work  in  the  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  for  1950> 
Including  allotments  for  Farm  Housing 'and  Research  and  Marketing. 

Table  2  shows  estimated  direct  payments  to  the  States  and  Territories  for 
1951  indicating  those  which  require  of  .f  set  by  State,  county  or  local  funds, 
those  where  such  offset  is  not  required,  and  the  basis  of  allotment. 

Table  3  indicates  the  various  classes  of  field  agents  employed  with 
extension  funds. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  of  agriculture 
extension  service 

SOURCES  OF  FUNDS  ALLOTTED  FOR  COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORE  IN  STATES,  ALASKA,  HAWAII,  AND  PUERTO 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1950 


FUNDS  no.  nmtl  SOURCES _ _ _ _  >  funds  fbom  within  TH1  STAT1S 


STATES 

:  GRAND  TOTAL 

:  TOTAL  FEDERAL 
:  FUNDS 

:  TOTAL  WITHIN 
:  THE  STATES 

:  SMITH- LEVER  : 

BANKHEAD-JONES  : 
SECTION  21  : 

TITLE  II  ! 

BANKHEAD-JONES  : 
SECTION  23  : 

TITLE  II  • 

CAPPER-KETCHAM 

r  ADDITIONAL 
;  COOPERATIVE 

:  CLARKE-  S 
:  MCNARY  : 

NORRIS- 

DOXEY 

FARM  HOUSING 

TITLE  V 
HOUSING  ACT 

OF  19U9» 

RESEARCH  AND 
MARKETING  ACT 
TITLE  II 
SEC.  20U(b)** 

:•  state  and 

:  COLLEGE 

I  COUNTY 

FARMERS 

ORGANIZATIONS 

ETC. 

Alabama 

$  2.285,306.66 

$  1,230,150.68 

$  1.055.155.78 

$  151,596.66 

502,675.28  $ 

516,435. 98  $ 

37.2P0.03 

1  3.784,15  $ 

$ 

1 , b20.00 

S  2.000.00 

17.078.78 

8  563,155.76 

Ariiona 

374,364.07 

188.080.07 

186,284.00 

31.206.9b 

61,113.21 

68.836.b8 

22,833.22 

1 1  ~r£,  jfl  j 

2,000.00 

_ 

154.944.94 

Arkansas 

1,692.833.80 

1,013.614.64 

679.219.l6 

118,683.  bl 

4i9.8bO.17 

626. 368. 18 

33.217.36 

6.969.16 

- 

1.620.00 

2,000.00 

4.936.16 

471. 740. i6 

California 

3.149.549.49 

712.322.92 

2.437.226.57 

153.609.36 

260.837. 46 

256.791.30 

37.464,80 

- 

1 ,b20.00 

- 

2,000.00 

_ 

1.576,729.57 

Colorado 

855.629.96 

364, 6o4.96 

49i.025.OO 

48.l4l.iq 

no. 83b. 10 

161.853. 37 

26.638.47 

27.395.83 

1 .260.00 

2,000.00 

8.480.00 

234.743.00 

?55. 7^7.00 

Connecticut 

523.926.24 

181,526.13 

342 . 400. 11 

4q,U6q.o4 

57.650.95 

4o.l45.o7 

24,799.96 

“ 

1.620.00 

l 

2,000.00 

5.841.11 

252. 304. 11 

76.U02.00 

Delaware 

159.207.50 

98.907.50 

60,300.00 

19.10i.13 

36,515.26 

18,U59.29 

21,106.82 

“ 

- 

2,000.00 

1,725.00 

53.200.oo 

Florida 

1.181,862.60 

353. 985.16 

827,877.44 

70. 944. 31 

129.65?.  51 

121,915.18 

27.617,72 

“ 

1 ,620.00 

- 

2,000.00 

386.49 

464,421.44 

Georgia 

2.163.513.32 

1.272.752-53 

890.760.79 

156,817.49 

511,293.31 

523.s3s.15 

37.854.95 

26.632.70 

1,620.00 

l.bPO.OO 

2,000.00 

11.275-93 

421,080.93 

U69 .  679 . 86 

Idaho 

656.257.10 

278.662.10 

377,595.00 

34. 916.02 

92.773-63 

119,544.39 

23.03?.  5C' 

3,UU5. 51 

1.620.00 

1.260.00 

2,000.00 

237,100.00 

iho, U95.no 

Illinois 

2.578.995.84 

971. 146. 42 

1.607.849.42 

159,515.89 

371.653.23 

374,947.87 

38.I83.  li 

10.736.9c 

l,b20.00 

1,620.00 

2,000.00 

10.869.42 

615,849.42 

12,000.00 

’ndiana 

1.889,536.60 

787.942.81 

1.101.593.79 

120,302.76 

313.278.64 

312.706.35 

33.4l4.27 

- 

1  .620.00 

- 

2,000.00 

4.620.79 

623,496.79 

47-8.097.00 

owa 

2.505.004.79 

907.425-46 

1.597.579.33 

114,139.06 

356,375.3? 

35b. 525.41 

32,664.80 

28,020. b3 

1,620.00 

1 ,b20.00 

2,000.00 

16.459.33 

723.459.33 

3U5.060.00 

Kansas 

2,199,024.41 

651.721.40 

1.547.303.01 

84,993.  t>9 

238,032. 79 

232.475.97 

29,120.22 

50,228.73 

~ 

1 , b20.00 

2,000.00 

13,250.00 

355.058.00 

980,225.01 

Kentucky 

1 . 824 . 261 . 43 

1,155.685.47 

668,375.96 

15?.°77.52 

475,006.01 

483,012.44 

37,387.96 

- 

1 ,b20.00 

2,000.00 

5.883.54 

369.753.54 

298.622.42 

Louisiana 

2,024.285.27 

810,822.52 

1.213.462.75 

109,083. 79 

326,766.51 

327.085.57 

32. 049. 90 

- 

1 ,b20.00 

- 

2,000.00 

12,218.75 

1.039.074.85 

170.355.90 

U, 032. 00 

Maine 

417.510.69 

238.085.35 

179.425.34 

46,100.22 

83,322.64 

72.517.33 

24,391.36 

2,216.53 

1 ,b20.00 

- 

2,000.00 

5.908.27 

128,425.74 

51.000.00 

Maryland 

894,797.56 

317.o44.oi 

577.753.55 

63,063.69 

108,235.27 

94,080.25 

26,653.25 

- 

- 

1 , b20. 00 

2,000.00 

21.591.55 

44s.071.55 

128,b82.00 

Massachusetts 

S77.67S.10 

208.244.69 

669.633.4i 

42.748.46 

72,883.76 

56.386.95 

23.982. bS 

1,620.00 

- 

2,000.00 

8,622.87 

248.o4g.87 

421, 584. 54 

Michigan 

2,086,036.00 

869. 381. 29 

1.216.654.71 

139,007.00 

332. 829. 60 

333.552.22 

35.688.96 

1  , 620.00 

1 ,b20.00 

2,000.00 

23.063.71 

863,999.71 

352,655.00 

Minnesota 

1,603,178.04 

857. 740.12 

745.437.92 

110.427.4? 

368,555.43 

350.319.99 

32.2i3.3i 

~ 

l,b20.00 

1 , b20.00 

2,000.00 

10,983-92 

297.337.92 

427,100.00 

21,000.00 

Mississippi 

2,225,694.01 

1,260.920.93 

964,773.0s 

135, 402. bb 

526, 051. 38 

537.441.35 

35.250.b2 

945.00 

1 , b20.00 

2,000.00 

24.209.92 

462,709.92 

U5P . 8UU . 00 

42,219.16 

Missouri 

1.980.410.42 

1.0b7,463.30 

912.947.12 

l4o.b34.68 

624,282. bb 

431. 063. b3 

35.886.93 

I,b8b.98 

- 

1,620.00 

2,000.00 

30,288.22 

403,288.22 

328,471.03 

181,187.87 

Montana 

8O3.8OS.ll 

288,104.11 

515.704.00 

36,918.54 

83,263.96 

107.433.45 

23.030.42 

32.217.74 

1 , 2bO.OG 

- 

2,000.00 

4,000.00 

243,294.00 

268,485.00 

3.925.00 

Nebraska 

1,149,552.43 

545,085.44 

6o4, 466.99 

67. 417. 76 

198,975.81 

190.831.74 

26.982.76 

49,781.81 

1,620.00 

- 

2,000.00 

7.475.56 

319,466.99 

285.000.00 

Nevada 

245,998.93 

119,807.43 

126,191.50 

14,795.47 

25,6c?.ll 

41.075. 58 

20,583.19 

11,955-08 

- 

1,200.00 

2,000.00 

2,500.00 

74,524.00 

51.667.50 

_ 

New  Hampshire 

368.975.48 

131.207.60 

237.767.88 

24,918.64 

65.320.00 

28,997.28 

21,814.30 

1,134.54 

1,620.00 

m 

2,000.00 

5,402.84 

132.854.79 

103.91309 

1,000.00 

New  Jersey 

868,964.95 

229.UUU.U5 

639.520.50 

64,818.34 

71.390.79 

54,795-08 

26.bb6.b4 

8,153. bO 

1,620.00 

2,000.00 

- 

291.581.00 

347,939.50 

New  Mexico 

795. 413. 58 

272,890.99 

522.522.59 

35.455.41 

84,068. 4o 

111.312.69 

23.095.71 

- 

- 

- 

2,000.00 

16.958.98 

395,822.59 

122,200.00 

4,500.00 

New  York 

3,654.163.96 

791.359.36 

2, 862,804. 60 

175. 677. 81 

282, 400.98 

279.783 .26 

40 . 148.  bl 

- 

1 ,b20.00 

1,620.00 

2,000.00 

8.108. 70 

1.257.695.60 

1,395.486.00 

209.423.00 

North  Carolina 

3.702,480.82 

1,501.835.82 

2,200,645.00 

196,032.50 

616,136. 72 

635.624-59 

42 , 624. 01 

- 

1 .620.00 

- 

2,000.00 

7.800.00 

1.343,245.00 

857,400.00 

North  Dakota 

822,473.58 

421,967.61 

400.505.97 

66,527.70 

137.807.12 

162, 611.04 

2U.UU2.25 

38.705.53 

1 , b20.00 

i  .1 

2,000.00 

8,253.97 

126,721.97 

273.784.00 

_ 

Ohio 

1,882,827.63 

1.054.012.7s 

828,815.05 

174,344.00 

411, 078. 06 

4i6.984.32 

39.986.4o 

- 

1.620.00 

— 

2,000.00 

8,000.00 

412. 817. 00 

4ll.123.05 

4.875.00 

Oklahoma 

1,818,675.84 

940,643.51 

873,032.33 

114.335.77 

354.232.35 

356.372.97 

32.b8g.bl 

51,344.98 

- 

1 ,b20.00 

2,000.00 

28.048. 83 

728.032.33 

150. 000. 00 

_ 

Oregon 

1,482,431.50 

338.673.00 

1.143.756.50 

49.965. 31 

112,951.25 

137. 108. 63 

24. 860. 31 

- 

1 ,  b20. 00 

- 

2,000.00 

10,167.50 

858.796.50 

284.9b2.0C 

_ 

Pennsylvania 

2,004,428.39 

1.004,281.37 

1.000,147.02 

247,302.93 

368,623.69 

350,392.77 

48.859.18 

1.620.00 

- 

2,000.00 

5.482.80 

740.922.77 

259.224.25 

_ 

hode  Island 

142,505. 51 

70,082.65 

72.422.86 

l4.294.63 

26.217.56 

6,629.4? 

20,522.28 

- 

- 

- 

2,000.00 

418.75 

53.908.75 

14,800.00 

3.714.11 

South  Carolina 

l,520.b47.5i 

857.132.51 

663,515.00 

112,682.90 

369.274. bl 

351, 08b.  81 

32,487.60 

2,352.22 

I,b20.00 

I,b20.00 

2,000.00 

4,008.37 

579.801.37 

74.513.63 

9.200.00 

South  Dakota 

769,129.22 

418. 154.39 

370,974.83 

44,727.29 

1J0.397.99 

150,711.11 

24,223.30 

59,839.87 

- 

1 , b20.00 

2,000.00 

4.634.83 

279,434.83 

91,540.00 

_ 

Tennessee 

2,024,987.97 

1,166.527.97 

858. 460. 00 

145.266.42 

478,227.94 

488.582.42 

76,450.19 

- 

1 ,b20.00 

- 

2,000.00 

1U. 381.00 

536.960.00 

716.470.00 

5,030.00 

Texas 

3.941,524.91 

2,025.310.92 

1,916.213.99 

260,920.43 

795.775.47 

827. 165. 32 

50,515.26 

82,238.79 

1 ,b20.00 

_ 

2,000.00 

5.075.67 

713.504.67 

1.106,048.64 

6,660.68 

Utah 

480,188.59 

216,323.34 

263,865.25 

27.534.10 

57.596.34 

80.086.85 

22.132.38 

13.b07.42 

1 ,2b0.00 

- 

2,000.00 

12.106.25 

179.o4l.25 

8U.82U.00 

_ 

Vermont 

350,453.55 

170. 685. 55 

179.768.00 

26,902.05 

58,269.54 

52. 804.64 

22,055.51 

5.453.81 

1,300.00 

- 

2,000.00 

1,900.00 

109.900.00 

69.868.00 

_ 

Virginia 

2.095.902.64 

934.212.51 

1.161,690.13 

134.12b.bb 

374.361.83 

377.875.89 

35.095-44 

- 

1 , b20.00 

1,620.00 

2,000.00 

7,552.69 

852.673.13 

309.017.00 

Washington 

1,268.154.84 

410.705.49 

857.449.35 

68.315.b0 

142,282.  78 

160,383.18 

27.091.95 

- 

1 , b20.00 

- 

2,000.00 

9.011.98 

509.746.68 

347.702.37 

West  Virginia 

1.035.217.75 

563.6l4.oo 

471.603.75 

107,955.11 

2il.33i.56 

204,005.96 

31,912.64 

- 

- . 1 

1,620.00 

2,000.00 

4.768.75 

332.973.75 

131,530.00 

7.100.00 

Wisconsin 

1,830,281.05 

848, 532. 61 

981.746.44 

114,455.52 

337.178.24 

338,189.14 

32/703.17 

1.214.93 

1,620.00 

1.620.00 

2,000.00 

19,551.61 

354.408. 72 

627.339.72 

- 

Wyoming 

488.182.00 

187.386.82 

300.795.18 

21.256.35 

46,185.03 

72,919.61 

21 ,368.92 

19.571.91 

1,260.00 

- 

2,000.00 

2,825.00 

203, 121. 18 

97.674.00 

E  jSsS  ■ 

Alaska 

103.450.00 

33.450.00 

70,000.00 

13.950,00 

_ 

_ 

10,000.00 

- 

- 

2,000.00 

7,500.00 

70,000.00 

- 

1 

Hawaii 

548.057.55 

198,497.27 

349.56o.28 

21.394.87 

66,699.96 

49.793.52 

81.385.77 

I6.590.b5 

- 

2,000.00 

20,632.50 

349.560.28 

- 

§3 

Puerto  Rico 

950.000.00 

544,935.19 

405. 064.81 

103,31^.19 

408,000.00 

- 

- 

1 .620.00 

- 

2,000.00 

30,000.00 

405, 064.81 

- 

Unallotted 

76,544.71 

76.544.71 

” 

- 

22,150.00 

675.00 

| 

20,000.00 

33.719.71 

" 

— 

I 

3E4ND  TClTAl  $  73.394,487.10 

$3i,159.84o.o6 

$41,234,647.04  $4,716,060.06 

>12,^08,000. 00  $12,250,000.00 

$1(U90. 000..  00 

$555,000.00  $56,560.00 

$31,620.00 

$122,000.00 

$528,000.00 

$23,465,127.65 

$15,527,793.50 

$2,241,725.82 

•  -  Preliminary  distribution 
••  -  Excludes  Regional  Contract  Section  205 


6-  O-sol 
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Table -2. - Statement  of.  direct  payments  to  States,  Hawaii, 

Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico,  indicating  those  re— 
quiring  offset  by  States  and  Territories,  those 
not  requiring  such  offset,  and  basis  of  distri¬ 
butions,  as  estimated  for  1951* 


• 

:  Total  " 

Amount  to  iAmount  requiring  offset 

be  paid  :and  basis  of  allotment 

Item  :  estimate, 

:  1951 

without 

offset 

Amount 

Basis  of, 
Allotment  - 

• 

• 

1*  Permanent  : 

Rural 

annual  ap—  : 

propria tion  : 

• 

population. 

(Smith-Lever  : 

' 

Act. ••••.«•*  :$4, 904-, 910 

a /  $500,000 

$4,204,710 

2#  Capper-  : 

b/  980,000 

Rural 

Ketcham  Act*  :  1,480,000 

3«  Bankhead-  : 

Jones  Act, '  s 

Section  21,  :  '  • 

•500,000 

population. 

Farm 

:  population. 

Title  II*. o*  ^12,000,000  ' 
4»  Bankhead-  : 

Jones  Act,'  : 

Section  23,  : 

Title  II  of  : 

the  Act  ap— 

c/  12,000,000 

Farm 

population,' 
except  $500,000 
to  -be  allotted 
by  Secretary 

proved  June  29,: 

1935,  as  amend-: 
ed  by  the 'Act  : 
of  June  6,  : 

1945  (Public  : 

Law  76) .  : 12, 250, 000 

12,250,000 

of  Agriculture 
on  basis  of 
special 
needs. 

5*  Additional  :  •  ' 

' 

Specified 

extension  work:  555,000 

6*  Alaska  j  : 

555,000 

by  'law. 

Act  of'Febru—  :  : 

ary  23,  1929  : 

(Extension  of  : 

Rural 

Smith-Lever  : 

• 

population* 

Act  to  Alaska):  -13,950 

d/  10,000 

3,950 

\ 

Act  of  October: 

27,1949  (Public: 

*■ 

; 

Law  417 )*•*.**:  42,150 

(Extension  of:  . 

Capper—  : 

Ketcham  Act  : 

Rural 

to  Alaska)  : 

e/  20,000 

480 

population 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 


Total  ' 
estimate, 
.1951 


Amount  to 
be  paid 
without 
offset 


Amount  requiring  offset 
and  basis  of  allotment 


Amount 


Basis  of 
Allotment 


(Extension  of 
Bankhead—  Jones 
Act,  Title'll 
Section  21,  to 
Alaska )  * . * • *>• • 
(Extension  of 
Bankhead- Jones 
Act,  Title'll 
Section  23,  to 
Alaska)  »oc*.** 

7*  Puerto  Rico* 
Act  of  August 
.28,  1937 
(Extension;  of 
Bankhead— Jones 
Act,  Section  21 
to  Puerto  Rico) 
Act  of' March  4, 
.1931*  Section  3 
(Extension  of 
Ca  ppe  r-Ke  tcham 
Act  to  Puerto 
Rico)*.*.. . ...  ' 

Act  of  October  26, 
1949  (Public 
Law  406) 
(Extension  -  of 
Ba  i  lkho  a  d— Jone  s 
Act,  Section  23, 
Title  II  to 
’Puerto  Rico)*. 
8*  Housing  Act  6f 
1949,  Title  V, 
Section  506a 
(Public  Law 
171  )*.*.o«*..* 


Total,  direct 
Federal  pay- 

men  ts  *.*....** 


£/ 


408,000 


31,348 


101,090 


725.000 


32.311.248 


20,000 


408,000 


&/ 


20,000 


i 

t 

i  Farm 

808  :  population 

: 

: 


862 


11,348 


725.000 


Fann 

population 


i 


Specified  by 
law* 


101,090 


15.238.000  17. 073. 248' 


Rural 

population 


Farm 

population 


Discretion  of 
Secretary 


a/  $10,000  to  each  State,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico* 
b/  $20^000  to  each  State' and  Hawaii* 

£/  $$0^000  to  each  State,  Hawaii  (balance  on  farm  population  basis)* 
d/  $10,000  to  Alaska  (Act  of  February  23,  1929)  (balance  on  rural  population) 
e/  $20^000  to  Alaska  (balance  on  rural  population) 
f /  $20^000  to  Alaska  (balance  on  farm  population) 
g/  $20,000  to  Puerto  Rico  (balance  on  rural  population) 
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Table  3.  --Extension  field  agents  employed  June  30  1946 

1947,  1948,  and  19^9 


June  30  * 
1946 

June  30 

1947 

June  30, 
1948 

June  30, 
1949 

State  supervisors ...  ..... 

703 

729 

747 

767 

Subject-matter  specialists: 

Full-time  specialists  . . . 

1  342 

1,420 

1 , 456 

1.507 

Part  time  specialists.... 

343 

407 

420 

426 

Total  specialists . 

1.685 

1,827 

1,-876 

1,933 

Total  with  headquarters  at 

colleges ......  . . 

2,388 

2.556 

2.623 

2,700 

County  workers : 

Agricultural  agents . 

4  268 

4,407 

4,492 

4,687 

Home  demonstration  agents 

2  632 

2 . 808 

2,949 

3,064 

Boys '  and  girls '  club 

agents . 

432 

553 

650 

627 

Negro  extension  agents... 

699 

733 

726 

732 

Total  county  workers . 

8,031 

8.501 

8,817 

9,110 

TOTAL . 

10,419 

11,057 

11,440 

11,810 

Number  of  agricultural  counties  in  the 

States  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. .  3iH7 

Number  of  agricultural  counties  now  having 
one  or  more  agents 


3,000 


■  . 


♦ 


* 


\ 


mm 
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STATUS.  OF  PROGRAM 


1.  General  -  The  function  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
is  education  in  agriculture  and  Jiome  economics.  The  broad 
objective  is  to  improve  the  economic  welfare,  nutrition  and 
health,  family  and  community  life  of  rural  people  and  to  help 
them  solve  the  many  interrelated  problems  which  affect  their 
lives.  In  this  effort  State  extension  services  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  cooperate  with  the- Federal  Extension  Service 
in  drafting  plans  of  work  under  which  local  adaptations  are 
made  at  the  county  level.  'Some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  • 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  has  accomplished  important 
results  are:  counseling  on  farm  problems;  securing  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  findings  of  research  on  the  whole  range  of  farm 
operations;  developing  an  understanding  of  the  economic  and 
social  factors  affecting  family  living  and  agriculture  in 
general,  and  developing  rural  leadership. 


Extension  agents  during  the  calendar  year  1948  visited  one  out ' 
of  every  three  farms.  More  than  8-3/4  million  people  came  to 

-the  agents’  offices  for  information  and  advice;'  The  agents 
arranged  more' than  11,000  toUrs  on  which  oveh  a r ha If  million 
people  saw  better  farming  and  homemaking  practices  demonstrated 
in  their  neighborhood,'  Through  nearly  a  mill  ion  and  a  half 
meetings,  18  million  publications,  news  stories,  radio  talks, 
circular  letters,  exhibits ,■  and  many 'other  ways, 'they  helped 
people  to  rnieet  their  local  problems  of  better  farming  and  home¬ 
making.  Approximately  the  same  'level'-  of  activity  continued  into 
-1949  » •  .  '.'O'  •  "•  '  '  •'  '  1 


Extension’s  staff  of  11,810  technically  trained  workers  include 
4,687  county  agricultural  agents  working  with  the  farmers  and 
supervising  extension  work  within  their  respective  counties, 
3^,064.  home  demonstration  agents  who  work  with  homemakers,  767 
State  supervisors,  1,933  subject-matter  specialists..  County 
agents,  and  home  demonstration  agents  all  spent  considerable 
time  in  4-H  Club  work;  'Working'  exclusively  with  rural  young 
people  were-  624  4-H  Club  agents.  Of  the  county  workers,  732 
were'  Negro  agents*  Several  examples  of  extension  programs 
are  cited-.  ,:-- 


s-.  Animal  Husbandryll!(Livestock  Production,  Animal  Diseases)  - 

The  teaching  efforts  of  the  cooperative  extension  service 
contributed  toward  the  38. 6-billion  pounds  of  meat  animal 
supplies  produced  from  farms  and  ranches  in  1948.,  From 
such  production,  stockmen  realized  a  gross  inpome  of  10.1 
billion  dollars  -  a  near  record  high;  This  output  was 
sufficient  to  supply  the  civilian  population  of  the  coun- 
try  with  145  pounds  of  meat  ’per  capita..  Increased  effi- 
.  ciency- in  meat  animal  production  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  a  breeding  herd  of  100  cattle  will  now  provide 
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40  head  of  market  cattle  per.  year  whereas  a  few  years  ago 
only  30  head  would  be  available  from  the  same  size  herd. 

.  Extension  livestock  specialists  and  county  agents  received 
■  -  and,  handled  more  calls  from  farmers  than  usual.  With  scarce 
feeds  and  Relatively  high  livestock  prices  -  prevailing  in 
1948,  farmers  were  receptive  to  teaching  of  better  methods  of 
handling. and  feeding  livestock  as  taught  by  extension  agents. 
Better  sires  are  promoted  in  all  livestock  endeavor  to  achieve 
.....a  gradual -grading  up  of  the  herds  of  the  nation.  • 

b.  Dairy  Industry.  -  Extension  dairymen  are  continuing  through 
.  the  Long-Range  Dairy  Pr-ogram-.-to  promote  economical  production 
of  high. quality  milk.,  M& in  emphasis  during  the  year  has  been 
on  more..and  better  pougha;ge  through  improved  all-season  pastures 
and  improved  methods  of  curing  and  storing  winter  forage,  better 
breeding. and  disease  control .Extension  work  in  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  started  in  the  United  ; States  eleven  years  ago.-  Since  the 
first  artificial  breeding  association  was  formed  in  New  Jersey 
10  years  ago,  40  States,  have  adopted  this  method  of  breeding. 
,;There  are  now  963.  .of.  these  associations,  working  in  cooperation 
with  the^  Extension  Service,,  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  and 
the  State  .experiment  stations,  224,493  dairymen  as  members  and 
serving  ,1;#.743, 327; -cows  *  Extension  dairymen  and  county  agents 
assisted  r4j5,000  dairymen,  in  procuring  purebred  bulls  and  good 
cows,..,  Dairy  herd-improvement  association  work,  also  reached  its 
all-time. .peak  during  the  year*'  A- total  of ■  46  States  had  1,668 
active  associations  in  operation,,  testing- 886, 129  cows  for 
,  33,2.74  members  under- ..this  extension  project*  It.  is'  rather  sig¬ 

nificant  that  the  States  doing  the  most  dairy  herd -improvement 
association  work  are  those  with  the  highest  average  milk-produc- 
t.ion..  records ».  -.  ■  .  .o  '  '  '  :  '  . 


c.  Cotton  -.Marked  progress  is  being  made  in  the  7. Point  Cotton 
Program  featuring  bet, ter  .farm  management*  soil  care,  variety 
selection,  insect  control,  ■  mechanization,  more  efficient  labor 

.utilization  and  better  ginning* -  The  value  of  the. 1948  cotton 
crop  was  .ap  proximately  $2,300,000,000  and 'represented  the  major 
agricultural  income  in  the  13  Southern  States .  Sixty  percent 
'of  the  1948  production  was  in  .standardized  one-variety  commu¬ 
nities,  on  approximately  half  the  total  acreage.  ’  One** variety 
production  averaged  369,6  pounds  per  acre  as  compared  to  248,9 
pounds  lint  cotton  otherwise  produced, ;x  At .  the  average  price  for 
lint  cotton  for  the -season,  this  would  represent  an  increased 
income  to  farriers,,  for  Qne-variety .production  of  $441,600,000. 

Gin  specialists,  vis.it ed  2,000  of  the,  country’s.  .8,600  gins  with 
county  Agents  during  the  year  to  assist  in.  making  improvements 
that  were  reflected  ..in  better  ginning  and  .more  money  in  the 
growers’  pockets.  •  , .  .  ..  ? .  ' 

d, .  Entomology.  -  Mpre ..than  3,000,000  farmers- and- .almost  an  equal 

number  of  city  people .we^e  assisted  on-  insect  probl-ems.  Exten¬ 
sion  specialists  guided  the  public;  in  -the  proper  use  of  many  new 
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insecticides.  Cotton  insects  destroy  annua] ly  14  percent  of  the 
cotton  crops,  10  percent  of  all  other  crops  are  destroyed  by  in¬ 
sects,  and  the  losses  to  livestock  amount  to  from  5  to. !  10  percent 
annually,..  The  major  phases  of  the  specialists  work  were:  (l) 
insects,  affecting,  crops  j  (2  )  insects  affecting  livestock; (3 ) 
pests  affecting  man. and  his  health;  (4)  pests . affecting  buildings, 
stored  products  and  furnishings;  (5)  apiculture  with  emphasis  on 
pollination  of  small  .seed  legumes  and  fruits; ‘ and  (6)  4-H  Club 
work  in  entomology.  Campaigns  were  waged  in  every  State  to  con¬ 
trol  stored-grain  insects*  Drives  against  the"  European  corn  borer 
and  the  cotton  boll  weevil  during  the  year  were  the  most  intensive 
and  widespread  ever  conducted.  .  . 

e,  Agr i c  ul t ura 1  Engineering  -  The  various  phases  of  extension  work  in 
agricultural  engineering  include  farm  housing,  farm  structures, 
farm  machinery,  rural  electrification,  cotton  mechanization,  and 
the  engineering  phases  of  land  drainage,  erosion'  control  and  irri¬ 
gation.  Farm  building  work  has  emphasized  remodeling  for  labor  effi¬ 
ciency,  forage,  storage,  hay  drying,  sanitary  dairy  barns  and  milk- 
houses,  grain  storages  and  better  .housing  for  the  health  and  com¬ 
fort  of  farm  animals • 

Mechanization  enables  fewer  farmers  to  produce  more.  Group  teach¬ 
ing  through. farm-machinery  schools . is  a  popular  educational  media. 
Sixty-six  such  schools  in  Missouri  were  attended,  by  9,580  farmers. 

In  Kansas,  .8,800  farmers  attended  their  county  farm-machinery 
schools.  The  sugar-beet  caravan  in.  Colorado  made  11  stops  and 
was  attended  by  5,925  people,  who-  saw  the  latest  in- methods .  The 
20  demonstrations  of  grassland  farming  equipment  in  Wisconsin  drew 
100,000  farmers  in  1946  and  .1947,  In  Indiana,  300  farmers  visited 
a  new  corn  dryer  on  1  farm  during  the  8  days'  it  was  running.  That 
scene  was  .a;  common  one  over  the  Corn-  Belt  and  is  a  typical  exten¬ 
sion  technique.  Land  reclamation  is  a  live  subject  in  many  areas. 

In  Kansas  39,300  farmers . attended  522  meetings- on  the  subject  in 
63  counties.  ,  .  .  . 

f.  Saving  Soil  and  Water  -  Soil  building  and  soil  saving  have  been 
parts  of  Extension's  program  of  work  for  a  third  of  a  century* 

-  County  agents  have  always  emphasized  the  importance  of.  growing 
sail -improvement  crops  and  adding  lime  and  other,  needed  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  soil.  This  worjc  over  the.  years.  has;  laid  a  sound 
cornerstone  for  expanded  soil  and-  water  conservation  programs  of 
today*  . County  agents  cooperated. with  the . Soil  Conservation  Ser¬ 
vice  in  setting  up  soil,  conservation  districts  and  worked  with 
technicians  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  toward  soil  build¬ 
ing,  soil  saving/  and.' -land  use.  As' the  •  potential  area  for  new 
districts  has  been  reduced  through  district  organization,  emphasis 
•has  been  progressively- intensified  in  assistance' with  educational 
activities  for  carrying  out-  local  programs  .  Putting  land  to  its 
proper  use  is  a  basic  factor  in  conserving  soil  and  raising  needed 
food  and  fiber.  Extension  workers  helped  more  than  half  a  million 
farmers"  to  -treat" 'their  land  according  to  its  needs  and  useitjn  keep¬ 
ing  with  its  capabilities,  .  "  '  - 
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Food  and  Nutrition  ■-  Better -nutrition  in  rural  America  was  an 
important- goal  ?.of  Extension ’s  program  during,  the  year.  ^ 
Ninety-two  extension  nutritionists . in  the  Stages,  Hawaii, .and 
Puerto  Rico  worked  through  extension  home  demonstration  agents, 
-who  taught  nutrition,  through  the  home  demonstration  and  the 
■  4-H,  Clubs*  meetings  with  special  groups,  newspapers,  and  over 


the  radio.,  .  During  the  past  year  .families  adopting  improved 
food  management  practices  that  safeguard  the.  nation’s  health 
include .iy.-;  _  ... .  .. 


1,204,492  families  assisted  in  improving  food  supply  by 
•  ^  .  making  changes  in  home.. food  production. 

-  .  1,5-61,538  families  .assisted  with.,  food-preservation  pro- 
;  ;  .  blems,  .  ...  ... 

•  1,. 408,512  families •  assisted  with  food  preparation. 
1,357,258  families.;  assisted  ;  in  improving  diets.  , 
17.7,001  families  assisted  with  child-feeding' problems-. 
2,981  nutrition  or  health  blinics  organized  through 
the  efforts  of  extension  workers. 


Family  Economics  -  Basic  information  on  the  relation  of  changing 
prices*  farm  income,  cost  of  family  living,  and  adjustments 
ahead  as  both  national  and  international  situations  changed  was 
substantially . the  type  taught  by  extension'worker s*  ^Nearly  a 
half  million  families  reported  that  they  adjusted  their  spend¬ 
ing,  plan  as  a  result  of  studying  home  finances. 

During  the  1948.  calendar  year  -  ... 

56,247  families  were  assisted  'iri ' developing  farm  and 
Ir  home  plans... 

ij.'  526,740  families  reported,  using  timely  economic  infor¬ 
mation  in  making  adjustments"  in  family  life. 

'27*3,019  4-H  boys  and  girls  kept  their  own  personal, 
accounts . 


85,925  people  kept  home,  accounts , 

Clothing  and  Textiles  -Help  in  home  sewing  is  still  a  number 
one  demand.^  High  living  costs  as  'well  as  style  fand  fabric 
changes  jia.ve’  increased*,  requests  for.  help  on  buying  problems. 
Intelligent  direction,  of  choice  gained  -through  consumer  educa¬ 
tion  will  aid.  in  weeding  out.  of  the.  market  muqh  of  the  poor 
quality  merchandise  that  fails.' to  move*  because  of  lack  of  demand 
and  safes,  c,  Ext £n§ ion  .workers.,  report : 


933-,  5*4t)  families  assisted  with  clothing  Construction 
u  ••  v:  . :  v  ? problems*  "  V"  *"  '  ■  •-*  r  -  • 

764,194  families’  assisted  with  the-' selection  of  cloth- 
'  :  ^  '  ing  and  textiles*  "*  ;  f  •  -  -  •  "...  '5  r- 

’  "'5Y5,5t>5  famill’es  assisted  with  the  care,  renovation,  and 
'  -  remodeling  of -clothing.  -  -  ’’ 

146,294  -families-  assisted  with  clothing  accounts  or 
budgets*  f  -  ’l 
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"  j,  Marketing  -  -Eduea,tibna,l  and  demonstrational  wprk  in  market¬ 
ing  is"~reoeiving  increasing  emphas is  ,  .  The  readjustments  in 
markets-  and  the- return  to  a  more  normal  peacetime  pattern  of 
distribution  and  consumption  is  showing  up  the  need  for  impro¬ 
ving  marketing  organization,  methods  and  practices.  The 
Cooperative  Extensibh  Service  has  started  the  enlargement  of 
its  educational  programs  to  meet  the  needs  in  improving  market¬ 
ing  and  to  aid  in  the  proper  application  of  the  researoh  that 
is  beginning  to  be  available  in  increasing  volume.  During  the 
past  year  county  extension  agents  spent  83,000  days  1  work  to 
direct  assistance  with  marketing  problems  involving  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  farm  products  valued  at  over  3  billion  dollars.  State 
extension  specialists  devoted  7,000  days*  work  in  the  counties 
assisting  county  agents  with  educational  programs  on  commodity 
marketing.  County  extension  agents  gave  assistance  on  over 
24,000  different  marketing  programs  and  activities  involving 
facilities,  marketing  agreements  and  orders,  surplus  removal, 
transportation,  market  information,  etc,  /& so,  .assistance 
was  given  to  13,364  private  marketing  agencies  and  16,201  coop¬ 
erative  marketing  and  purchasing  agencies, 

k.  Farm  Management  -  Extension  economists  and  farm-management 
specialists  have  a  constant  job  through  county  and  home  demon¬ 
stration  agents  of  keeping  farmers  posted  cn  economic  matters 
that  affect  agriculture,.  They  spearhead  planning  and  manage¬ 
ment  studies  designed  to  meet  problems  inherent  in  modern  farm 
and  home  -life.  Successful  farmers  are  more  and  more  looking 
at  the  way  crops,  livestock,  machinery,  production  practices, 
labor,  and  land  fit  together  as  a  Whole,  Farm  planning  is  the 
best  way  to  help  them  do  this.  The  Extension  Service  is  rapidly 
expanding  this  type  of  assistance  to  farm  families.  Farm  plan¬ 
ning  considers  the  income-producing  capacity  of  the  farm,  the 
family  living,  and  the  proper  use  of  available  resources,  A 
regional  workshop  on  farm  and  home  planning  was  held  for  65 
extension  workers  in  the  Midwest*  115,509  farm  families  were 
assisted  in  developing  farm  plans, 

l.  Rural  Sociology  -  There  are  now  42  States  employing  specialists 
to  give  leadership  and  technical  assistance  in  the  development 
of  educational  programs  on  rural  health  services  and  facilities, 
recreation,  group  discussion,  and  rural  leadership  training  and 
community  life  development.  In  30  of  these  States,  the  programs 
are  less  than  5  years  old.  The  State  specialists  work  with  county 
agricultural  and  home  demonstration  agents  in  developing  and 
carrying  on  a  wide  variety  of  programs  and  activities  with 

rural  people.  Increasing  efforts  are  being  made  with  4-H  Club 
members,  especially  the  older  groups,  on  community  life  programs. 


m.  4-H  Club  Work  -  The  equal  training  of  the  head,  heart,  hands, 
and  health  of  rural  young  people  through  80,286  community  4-H 
Clubs  reached  a  new  high  of  1,829,250  members  during  the  year. 
Creating  Better  Homes  Today  for  a  More  Responsible  Citizenship 
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Tomorrow  w&s, the  -themonof  4.-H  Club,  ^ork  'f  or  ..t^e ' year.*  Th}.s 
iraakesrja  grand,  totalfofn  13* 6Q6,; 069  ;wrhp.  hay^.ipartioi^a'ted  in 
club  w.oi*k ,>at  iotts . ,-t itae.8 • .  With.; -buys.  and  girls  .1$,  every  State 

•  enrolled  in  -various -phases. -of.- extension  teaching,- »/the  basic 
^principles  of  sound.r-fariaing^;,home^iakirig  practices  wepe  taught 

to  youth  who  soon  will  be  among. the  leading  .citizens  .of  the 
■country*  ..A  summary. -of  :;4-H  Club .work  ..includes  the  .fo-.llowing 
m accomplishments  for- '1948.  as  follows  :  -  ■,  .} 

tv,  *»  z'rA.  KZh-  v  •  -  Number  of  units  involved 

v  .-(Jardonijig *  •  v  *  ;  •  .•  -  j98y  789-  acres  . 

•  Poultry  1  ■  v  J*820jS22'vbirds 

fp  Livestock  •,  ■■  . 844#-4©<6» animals  : 

•Food  selection -and  ;•  -  ;  ,  v  ,, 

preparation  •“  26,750,492  meals  ■, 

w'  Food  preservation  12, 676,448 , quarts 

Clothing  made  and  r-  -.  ,  •  *  -  •••t-roo?;"-  v 

.  i  remodeled  2, 134, 114 ’garments 

n  -  i'A’’  ;  ;  ;  \ ;  '  ^  ; 


Summary  of  Extension  -  Influence,  •  .  ,  ; 

Estimated  . number  of  families,  influenced -by  various- phases  of 
extension  work  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  >1948: 


••-I  -•■■Families  -changing  agri-  .  ;  v-.;  ?■,;*  ih-s\ 


>  cultural , practices 

4,788,023  v,-  .  oy;t 

Families  changing  home 

•  *>  '■ «  .  *,*1  octal 

*7-.  practices 

3,157,030.-  -fTi:p 

Families  with  4-H- 

'  ■■  l  :X‘v 

members  enrolled 

1,365,757 

-Families  influenced  by 

’  .  •  •  •  \!  f  }  ’ 

;.  some  phase  of  extent 

6,598,057  •; 

\  si  on  work  •  ‘  '  •  •  - 

'  •  ,  j  {  'y  >  .  j 

■t  s.  ‘ 


SOME  ACTIVITIES  OF  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL, 
HOME  DEMONSTRATION  AND  CLUB  AGENTS 


Activities  reported  for  all' lines 
of  work.  Home  Demonstration,  4-H 
Club  and  County  Agricultural  Agent 


_ General  Activities _ _ _ 

Percent  of  time  devoted  to : 

Work  with  adults . . , . . . °  • 

Work  with  4-H  Clubs  and  older  youth* »•»*•» 
Office  work* ..coe***®*..®**....**;*.....*®. 

Field  work* . . . . . . * .  *  « 

Farm  or  home  visits  made****. . ••••••*•*• 

Different  farms  or  homes  visitedc**.******.* 
Of  flee  ca  j_ls  .c... ...... 

lelephone  calls 3*®. .*. 
News  articles  or  stories  published**®..  ■.*<,© 

Bulletins  dis tribu ted, . . . 

Radio  talks  broadcast  or  prepared 

for  broadcastings . . . . .  80 

Adult  leader— training  meetings  held.....,,.o 

4— H  Club  and  older  youth  leader- 

training  meetings  held* 0*..o.. ...... ••*•«« 

Method  demonstration  meetings  held 

j_ or  a dul ts a. .«,qo.........®qq® 

Method  demonstration  meetings  held  for 

4-H  Clubs  and  older  you  th<>*c...eeo®.  *«.*** 

Adult  result  demonstrations  conducted, . . 

Adult  tours  co nducted* *.®oee. .**•*.*****.*.* 
4— H  Club  and  older  youth  tours  conducted* eoo 
Achievement  days  held  for  adults®* ••••••»•»* 

Achievement  days  held  for  4-H  Clubs  and 
o do r  "'T o u t la 

Total  of  all  meetings  held  by  agents*****®** 
Total  attendance  at  such  meetings* * a..ae «,<,«, 


(Calendar  Year  1948)  Counties 

Number_ reporting 


63*66 

36.34 

39.19 

'  60'. 81 

' 

3,497,776 

3,006 

1,991;  092 

3,003 

8;  506,710 

3,009 

7,578,844 

3,004 

'  834; 735 

2;  911 

18,726,905 

2,911 

105,348 

2;  105 

78,862 

2,774 

53,219 

2,702 

391,208 

2,918 

342; 490 

2;  752 

204; 316 

2;  499 

22,851 

2;398 

15; 487 

2;  200 

6,820 

2,051 

'  20; 765 

2;  642 

1; 499; 749 

2;  916 

52. 996.475* 

2.916 

*Does  not  include  attendance  at  meetings  held  by  local  leaders* 


1  »«  > 


i  M  Of  *  1  «  t  *  '■ 


*  * 


*  *  "  *  4  *  «  •  »  '  ■* 
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(b)  Salaries  and  expenses,  Administration  and  Coordination 

of  Extension  Work 


Appropriation  Act,  1950- . . .  —  . . .  $885,500 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental .  16,200 

Activities  transferred  in  the  1951  Estimates  from  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  Farm  Housing  Department'  of  Agriculture"  for 

providing  technical  advice  and  assistance  in  farm  housing .  28,700 

J3&se  for  1951*  . ’ . •••  930-400 

Budget  Estimate,  1951 . . .  . .  95'8,200 

Increase .  . . . . .  .........  .  ~  *27 , 600 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES ,  195 1 

To  provide  technical  advice  and  assistance  in  farm  housing.......  .  -21,300 

To  place  on  a  full -year  basis  in  1951,  pay  adjustments  under 
P.  L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  fiscal  .  . 
year  1950-.. . ' . . . . . . . .  *6,500 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Increase  or  decrease 

P.L.  429 

1951 

Project 

1949 

(estimated) 

adjustment 

Other 

(estimated) 

1 .  General 

administration 
and  business 
service ........ 

$188,174 

.  $188,716 

f$2  025 

$190,741 

2 .  Review  and 

analysis  of 
State  budgets . 
projects,  and 
plans .  and 
examination  of 

State  expenditures 

from  Federal 
■payments  . 

45,975 

49  018 

*453 

49,471 

3 •  Planning  and 

coordination  of 
State  and 

county  extension 

work . 

159  480 

167,681 

tl  191 

168,872 

4 .  Development  of 

technical  sub- 

Ject  matter  for 
use  by  State 

extension  forces  l40;515 

176,920 

*286 

(1) *$21,300 

198,506 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Increase  or  decrease 

1950 

P.L.  429 

1951 

Project 

1949 

(estimated) 

adjustment 

Other 

(estimated) 

5*  Field  studies 

of  extension 
work,  and  the 
training  of 
extension 
workers . 

■$97,715 

1 

$96,853 

f$823 

$97,676 

6.  Preparation  anc 

distribution  of 
visual  material 
and  extension 
literature  to 
Department  and 
State  extension 
f  orces . 

148,329 

160,512 

*1,116 

161,628 

7 .  Program 

development  and 
coordination  of 
extension  agri¬ 
cultural 

economics . 

88,221 

90,700 

-606 

_  __ 

91,306 

Total  pay 

adjustment  costs 

723,400 7 

Public  Law  429  J~' -  -  7 

/l6,9007 

Z*6, 5007 

p'i 

1 

• 

ki 

Unobligated  bal- 

ance . 

•  21,430 

-  - 

-  - 

-  -  • 

-  - 

Total 

available .... 

889,839 

930,400 

(2)  *6,500 

*21,300 

958,200 

Transferred  to 

"Salaries  and 

expenses, 
Office  of 

Information, 
Department  of 
Agriculture . . . 

*3,983 

Transfer  in  1950 

estimates  from 
"Printing  and 
and  binding. 
Department  of 
Agriculture" . . . 

-22,622 

Transfer  in  1951 

estimates  from 
"Salaries  and 

expenses,  farm 
housing, 
Department  of 
Agriculture" . . . 

-28,700 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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:  :  : Increase  or  decrease: 

:  :  1950  :  P.L.  ^29  :  :  1951 

Project :  19^9  :  (estimated)  adjustment;  Other  :  (estimated) 


Anticipated  pay  :  : 

adjustment  :  : 

supplemental . :  -  -  :  -16,200 


Total  appropriation  :  : 

or  estimate . : 871,200;  885,500 


INCREASE 


The  increase  of  $27,800  in  this  item  for  1951  is  composed  of  the  following: 


(l)  Increase  of  $21,300  to  provide  technical  advice  and  assistance  in 

farm  housing. 


♦ 


Objective ;  To  provide  necessary  supervisory  and  technical  assistance 
to  develop  and  carry  out  educational  work  on  housing  and  farm 
buildings  programs. 

Problem  and  Significance;  Funds  available  for  this  purpose  in  the 
fiscal  year  1950  ($21„300)  are  not  adequate  to  provide  the  necessary 
staff  of  agricultural  engineers  and  home  economists  that  are 
essential  to  properly  carry  on  the  work  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  The  allocation  for  fiscal  year  1950  provided 
for  preliminary  work,  on  a  part  year  basis,  to  develop  plans  and 
procedures  and  to  initiate  the  program  work  in  the  field. 

Plan  of  Work;  The  additional  funds  requested  would  make  it  possible 
to  employ  on  a  full  year  basis  the  necessary  supervisory,  technical 
and  clerical  staff  in  the  Washington  office,  to  plan,  conduct  and 
supervise  educational  programs  in  all  the  specialized  phases  of  the 
broad  field  of  farm  housing,  to  coordinate  Federal  and  State 
cooperative  extension  work,  and  to  furnish  suitable  subject  matter 
for  planning  adequate  farm  houses  and  farm  buildings  commensurate 
with  farm  income. 


(2 )  Increase  of  $6,900  to  place  on  a  full -year  basis  in  1951  pay 
adjustments  under  P.~~L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the 

fiscal  year  I950T 


0 

.  *■  *  ’  •  .  „  *  m 
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STATUS  OS  PROGRAM 


1-  General  -  Federal  Extension  Service  makes  available,  through  the 

Cooperative  extension  Service,  the  results  of  research  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  to  those  who  can  put  such  information  into 
practice,  maintains  contacts  with  all  agencies  of  the  Department, 
and  coordinates  the  educational  work  of  the  Department  with  that  of 
the  Cooperative  extension  services  of  the  several  States  and 
Territories.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Service  also 
include  leadership  of  the  whole  cooperative  extension  system, 
keeping  State  extension  services  informed  of  developments  in  programs 
and  policies,  aiding  the  States  in  developing  effective  and  timely 
educational  programs,  studying  the  results  of  such  programs, 
developing  improved  extension  teaching  techniques  and  procedures, 
and  helping  to  coordinate  the  educational  activities  of  the  several 
States  as  they  relate  to  national  or  regional  programs.  In  turn 
the  Extension  Services  in  the  States  channel  matters  for  the 
attention  of  the  Department  through  the  Federal  agency. 

2.  Annual  examinat ion  -  For  tile  fiscal  year  1549.  State  budgets  cover¬ 
ing  contemplated  expenditures  of  more  than  $65,000,000  of  Federal 
and  State  extension  funds  and  1,104  plans  of  work  were  reviewed. 
Touchers  were  examined  involving  approximately  $40,000,000  of 
Federal  and  State  offset  funds,  including  payrolls  and  travel 
expenses,  to  determine  if-  each  expenditure  was  in  accordance  with  the 
purpose  of  the  apu  r  o; j r iat ions  approved  by  Congress,  and  in  line 
with  approved  work  plans  and  projects. 

3-  Planning,  Coordination  and  Leadership  -  The  7^7  State  Extension 

Directors  and  supervisors  were  assisted  by  Federal  Extension  leaders 
in  the  organization,  planning,  coordination,  and  operation  of 
cooperative  extension  work  in  the  48  States  a.nd  3  Territories  with 
the  primary  objective  to  develop  an  effective  educational  urogram 
through  the  work  oi  9,110  comity  extension  agents.  Through  these 
county  agents  flows  the  stream  of  educational  activity  to  the  rural 
people.  Dea.dersh.ip,  counsel,  management  and  training  were  given 
through  national  and  regional  workshops  and  conferences  on  the 
various  lines  of  work  such  a.s  administration,  county  agent  work, 
homo  demonstration  work  and  4-H  Club  work.  Activities  in  support 
of  this  work  include: 

national  and  Regional  4-H  Club  Camus. 

national  Home  Demonstration  U.  ek. 

Observance  of  Rural  Life  Sunday  by  4-H  Club  members. 

Rational  4-H  Club  Achievement  D’eck. 

Regional  Administrative  Conferences  for  Extension  Directors 
and  State  4-H  Club  Leaders.  .  1 

Rational  Conferences  for  Extension  administrators,  supervisors 
and  State  4-H  Club  leaders  on  extension's  program  for 
young  adults. 

Fellow- up  with  State  Extension  Services  on  prevention  and 
control  of  juvenile  delinquency.. 
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4.  Technical  Subject  Matter  in  Agriculture  is  planned,  developed  and 
coordinated  for  effective  use  by  State  Extension  Services.  Federal 
specialists  make  the  “best  findings  of  research,  and  farming 
experience  in  any  State  available  throughout  the  country  wherever 
they  one  applicable.  They  develop  Stoke,  county,  and  farmer 
cooperation  with  national  agricultural  programs  and  production  goals 
by  clarifying  the  purposes  ond  means  of  achievement.  The  work 
embraces: 

Agricultural  production  for  national  requirements,  for 
'balanced  farming  operations,  for  production  efficiency 
through  science,  labor,  power,  and  equipment. 

Agricultural  conservation  including  food  and  feed 
conservation,  soil  conservation,  water  utilization 
and  drainage,  farm  forestry,  and  wildlife  conservation. 

Farm  and  home  improvement  including  housing  and  landscaping, 
farmstead  improvement,  rural  electrification  utilization 
and  farm  accident  and  fire  prevention. 

Agricultural  4-H  Club  subject  matter,  covering  crops, 
gardening,  entomology  and  bees,  calves,  pigs,  poultry, 
conservation,  tree  planting,  tractor  maintenance, 
electrification,  end  safety  and  fire  prevention. 

5.  Technical  Subject  Hatter  in  Home  Economics  -  The  work  of  the  subject 
matter  snocia,lists  in  home  economics  is  conducted  through  regular 

'■  *  "  ‘extension’  organization  channels,  such  as  4-H  Clubs,  home  demon¬ 
stration  clubs,  extension  work  with  young  men  and  women,  and  farm 
and  home  unit  demonstrations.  During  the  past  year,  State 
specialists  were  assisted  in  developing,  inaugurating  and  improving 
educational  programs  and  techniques .  The  work  embraces: 

Food  a.nd  Nutrition  as  related  to  the  production,  preparation, 
and  preservation  of  food. 

Home  Management-Family  Economics  to  assist  farm  people  in 
adjusting  to  changing,  economic  situations. 

Clothing  and  Textiles  including  clothing  construction  at 
home,  selection,  care  and  repa.ir  of  adult  and  children's 
clothing. 

Parent  and  Family  life  Education  covering  growth  and 

development  of  children  and  adults,  a.nd  human  rela,t ionships . 

Housing  and  House  Furnishings  to  aid  families  with  house 
planning  and  remodeling,  choice  and  installation  of 
utilities,  work  simplification,  care  and  repair  of  furniture 
and  furnishings.' 

Consumer  education  to  urovide  consumers  with  objective 

information  uoon  which  t  hey  can  make  wise  choices  of  food, 
clothing,  furnishings,  or  other  article  or  service  needed. 

6 .  Educational  Programs  in  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 
arc  divided  into  five  fields:  ( 1)  general  economics  and  outlook 
(2)  farm  management  (s)  marketing  (4)  farm  credit  and  (5)  rural 
sociology  including  rural  health  services.  The  Federa.l  staff  assists 
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tiie  State  Extension  Services  in  developing  and  innroving  tlieir 
educational  urograms  on  special  problems  in  connection  with 
agriculture  .and  rural  life;  reviews  economics  research  work  developed 
by  research  agencies  and.,  assists  in  incorporating  their  findings  into 
State  economics  extension  programs;  informs  State  extension  workers 
of  new  developments  in  Federal  agency  programs;  and  develops  regional 
or  national  economic  analyses  in  teaching  form  pertinent  to  specia.l 
ana  specific  problems. 

7.  Field  Studies  ,nnd  Training  -  national  leadership  was  provided  in  four 
specific  areas  of  importance  to  the  continuous  development  of  the 
cooperative  extension  system  of  adult  education,  as  follows: 

Scientific  evaluation  of  extension  programs  and  methods. 

Analysis  of  reports  of  extension  activities  and  accomplishments. 

[Training  of  extension  personnel. 

■Program  to  acquaint  representatives  of  other  countries  with 
the  United  States  system  of  cooperative  extension  work. 

Studios  completed  p„nd  under  way  include: 

Community  Organization  and  Fxtension  in  Maine. 

General  Effectiveness  of  Extension  Fork  in  .Spokane  County, 
Uashingt on 

nation-wide  Study  of  methods  of  program  determination. 

Ucstcrn  States  Regional  4—H  study  of  factors  involved  in 
holding  first-year  4-H  Club  members. 

Southern  States  regional  4-H  study  of  faxtors  involved  in 
holding  4-H  leadership 

Centred  States  r  gional  study  on  effectiveness  of  ra.dio  a,s 
a  method  of  teaching  by  county  workers . 

More  adeouate  preparatory  training  for  extension  workers  was 
emphasized.  During  the  year,  4  workshops  were  held — attended  by  292 
St at e  and  Federal  extension  --orkers.  nine  extension  summer  schools 
were  held  at  4  regional  training  centers;  445  extension  workers  from 
43  States  attended. 

8.  Educational  Materials  and  Techniques  -  Cooperative  extension 
employees  wore  kept  informed  by  a  day  to  day  flow  of  Department  news 
concerning  developments  in  program,  policy,  and  situation,  and  other 
agency  programs.  Better  teaching  methods  and  stronger  State 
information  programs  were  encouraged  by: 

Approving  and  suggesting  improvements  in  all  State  cooperative 
visual,  publications,  ra.dio,  and  other  information  plans  of 
work. 

Visiting  40  State  extension  offices  to  help  in  building  stronger 
programs  and  training  the  staff  in  better  mass  teaching 
methods . 

Holding  14  radio  training  schools  in  7  States 
workers . 


for  3S0  extension 
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Holdin  a  National  Visual  Aids  Workshop  attended  by  extension 
leaders  form  39  States  and  Territories  to  exchange  techniques 
and  develop  stronger  use  of  visual  aids  in  teaching  imrpoved 
faming  end  hone  making  practices. 

Preparing  extension  stories  and  helping  place  them  in  25  large 
magaz i ne  s  and  newspap  er  s . 

Arranging  for  99  radio  programs  and  IB  television  programs 
supporting  cooperative  extension  wo rk . 

Preparing  25  stories  on  extension  work  for  national  news  services 
and  newspapers  for  domestic  and  foreign  circulation. 

Teaching  aids  included: 

Production  of  9  educational!,  slide  films  for  loc.al  use. 

Distribution  of  30,000  slide  films  on  rocuests,  each  containing 
usually  from  25  to  bO  educational  pictures. 

Supplying  State  extension  workers  with  4,200,000  copies  of 
Departmental  and  ether  agency  publications. 

Releasing  through  State  extension  editors  263  radio  recordings, 
233  mimeographed  radio  farm  flashes,  and  55  suggested 
cducationa.l  news  stories  for  localized  use. 

Making  l,74l  new  photographs,  7 >104  photographic  prints,  .end 
preparing  300  educational  drawings  for  use  in  extension  and 
related  educational  channels. 


/ 


(c)  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  Section  23,  Title  II  (Act  of 

June' 29.  1935)  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  6. 

1945.  Public  Law  76 

.  ,  .  .  ,  (Allotted  to  Federal  Extension  Service) 


Allotment,  1950; . ........................ .'. . .. ....... .Y  $250; 000 

Budget  estimate,  1951....... . ...................... .  250.000 

Change.. . . . . . . . . . . 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Project 

Federal  administration  under 
Bankhead- Jones  Act,  section  23 

title  II . . 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs, 

Public  law -429?*.«.. ••••••• . . 

Unobligated  balance . . . 

Total  allotment. 


t 

1950 

:  1951 

:  1949 

(estimated) 

:  (estimated) 

• 

•  -•  .  ;  .  -  . 

: 

1 

:  $218,432 

1.  .  ,  -  r 

$250,000 

5  ;  ■ 

« 

• 

:  $250,000 

: '  B  3 

1  /7,681 7 

:  11,518 

-  — 

:  -  - 

:  230,000 

250,000 

s 

i  250.000 

Under  the  Act  approved  June  6,  1945*  2%  of  the  amount  appropriated  there¬ 
under  is  designated  for  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Extension  Service. 
The  Budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1951  include  an  amount  of  $12,500,000, 
of  which' the  proportionate  share  for  the  Federal  Extension  Service  is 
$250,000,  the  same  amount  as  is  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1950. 


The  statement  of  recent  and  current  activities  as  discussed  under  the 
appropriation  "Administration  and  Coordination  of  Extension  Work"  also  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  vo  rk  under  this  allotment.  In  addition,  the  funds  are  being 
used  to  expand  and  improve  4~H  Club  work  with  rural  boys  and  girls,  and 
work  with' older  out-of -school  youth;  to  develop  more  effective  programs  in 
nutrition,  food  conservation,  and  homemaking;  to  promote  more  efficient 
marketing  and  distribution  of  farm  products;  and  to  organize  effective 
activities  in  connection  rath  pi-oblems  of  rural  health. 


The  authorization  and  appropriation  applicable  to  this  allotment  to  the 
Federal  Extension  Service  are  as  follows : 


Authorization 


1946 

$90; 000 

1947 

170; 000 

1948 

2 50; 000 

1949 

2 50; 000 

1950 

2 50; 000 

1951 

250,000 

Appropriation 

$90; 000 
170,000 
170; 000 
230; 000 
250; 000 

250,000  (Budget  estimate) 


(d)  .Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension  Work 

(Permanent  Annual  Smith-Lever  Appropriation) 


Permanent  appropriation,  1950. . . . . . . . 

Bud^ e t  e s oil ma te ,  1951  .  ©  •  .......s.. 

Change 


$4,704,710 

4,704.710 


*  -  "PROJECT  STATEMENT- 


Pro.iect 

1949 

1950 

(Estima-ced) 

1951 

(Estimated 

Payments  to  States,  Hawaii  and 

Puerto  Rico  for  cooperative  * 
agricultural  extension  work  : 

(Smith— Lever  Act )©«•*. >«««©. 

$4,704,710 

$4,704,710 

$4,704,710 

This  permanent  specific  appropriation  for  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  work  was  provided  for  under  .the  Smitiv- Lever  Act,  approved 
May  8, : 1914  (7  U.SoCo  341-343,  344-348),  as  amended  by  the  extension 
■of  this  Act  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. by.  the  .Act, of  May  16,  1928 
(7  U*SiC«  3 86-3 86b)  and  to  Puerto, Pico. by. the. Act  of  March  4,'1931 
(7  U®S.C.  386d-386f  )0  Under  the  provisions' of  these  Acts  $10,000  is 
.appropriated „ annually  to  each  State,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  without 
requirement  of  State  or  territorial  offset,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
appropriation  is  distributed  on  the  basis  of  rural  population.  The 
Smith-Lever  Act  is  the  basic  act  under  which  cooperative  extension 
work  is  conducted  by  the  Department  and  State  colleges  of  agriculture. 
The  general  statement  for  cooperative  extension  work  applies  also  to 
the  work  performed  under  this  appropriation. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATI OITS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS. ,  WORKING  FUNDS,  ALT)  TRUST  FUND 
(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


ITEM 


Administrative  Expenses »  Section 
392,  Agri c ultural  Adjustm e n t  Act 
of  195^  (Extension  ServiceT : 

To  provide  technical  assistance 
in  connection  with  the  agri¬ 
cultural  conservation  program 
in  Alaska  . 


Obligations , 
.  19U9 


Estimated 

obligations 

1950 


Estimated 

obligations 

1951 


> 


$1,000 


$1,000 


$1,000 


Farm  and  Ot her  Private  Forestry 
Cooperation ,  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  (Extension  Service) : 
For  cooperation  with  States  for 
extension  activities  in  de¬ 
veloping  farm  forestry  . 


104,163 


106 , 343 


256,343 


Flood  Control,  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  (Extension  Service) : 
Assistance  in  preparation  of 
an  agricultural  plan  for  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  area  . . . . 


3,000 


Research  and  Marketing  Act  of 
1946,  Department  of  Agriculture 

(Extension  Service): 

For  marketing  research  and  mar¬ 
keting  service  activities  . . . . 

Working  Funds,  Agriculture,  Gen¬ 
eral  (Extension  Service);  Ad¬ 
vances  from: 

National  Military  Establish¬ 

ment,  Department  of  the  Army: 

To  provide  technical  assist¬ 
ance  in  connection  with  the 
training  of  German  nationals 
in  extension  work . . 


452,377 


623,000: 


703 , 100 


30 


1,470 


Department  of  State: 

To  provide  technical  assist¬ 
ance  in  connection  with  the 
training  of  a  Korean  in  ex¬ 
tension  work . . 

Total,  Working  Funds . 


30 


100 

1,570 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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ITEM 

Obligations', 

...  19.49  = 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1950 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1951 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds,- 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

(Allotted.to  Extension  Service). 

(Trust  Fund): 

For  contributions  toward  coop- 

erative  work  with  Land- Grant 

colleges  on  appropriate  in- 

service . training  activities 
through .summer-session  courses 
for  extension  workers  .. . 

1,784 

2,100 

2,100 

Expenses,  Economic  Cooperation 

..  . 

,  . . 1 

.  by: 

Administration,  Executive  Office 

'of  the  President  (Allocation  to 

• 

-  -  .0 

Agriculture) (Extension  Service) : 

r 

-  - 

To  provide '..technical  assistance 

-•  •  - 

in  connection  with  the  train¬ 
ing  of  participating  .country 
delegations  brought  to  the 

•  .  r  " 

United  States  under  Recovery 
Program. \s  Technical  Assistance 

. .  ,  ■ 

“-i  .  .  A 

provisions  . 

2,575 

■  8,125 

-  - 

International  Information  and 

. 

-  :  -  •  : 

Educational  Activities.,  Deport- 

ment  of  State  (Transfer,  to  Agri- 

culture) (Extension  Service): 
Trainee  program  in  agriculture 

■:  .  " 

and  home,  economics  extension 
work  . . ‘ . 

•  11., 000 

a/  -  - 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOT- 

MEETS ,  WORKING  FUNDS ,  AND  TRUST 
FUND  V . . ' . 

:  572,127 

753,13s 

965,543 

, ...  - 

■■ ' 

a /  Allotments ■' under  this  transfer  for  the  fiscal  year  1951  have  not  yet 
been  determined.  ,  .  /  ...  ..  a 
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AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  ADMINISTRATION 


Purpose  Statement 

The  Agricultural  Research  Administration  was  established  by  the  Secretary 
©f  Agriculture  ©n  December  13,  1941.  This  action  was  confirmed  by  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  No.  9069 y  issued  February  23,  1942.  The  organization  was  con¬ 
tinued  without  change  under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1947.  It  is 
composed  of  the  following  units: 

Office  of  Administrator  (including  the  Agricultural  Research 
Center) 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  : 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering 
'  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics 

v  • 

Through  these  agencies  the  Administration  carries  on  most  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  research  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences.  It  also  has 
the  responsibility  for  coordinating  all  research  activities  (other  than 
economic  research)  of  the  Department.  It  operates  the  12,000  acre 
Agricultural  Research  Center  at  Beltsville,  Maryland  where  numerous 
research  projects  of  the  Department's  bureaus,  including  some  bureaus 
outside  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration,  are  under  way.  Much 
of  the  Administration's  research  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  with  other  research  agencies, 
both  public  and  private. 

The  Administration  also  conducts  those  control  and  regulatory  programs 
of  the  Department  which  involve  the  enforcement  of  plant  and  animal 
quarantine,  meat  inspection,  and  the  control  of  diseases  and  insect 
pests  of  animals  and  plants. 

The  Administration  is  responsible  for  the  program  of  Federal-grant  funds 
made  available  to  the  States  for  the  operation  of  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  for  the  coordination  and  integration  of  research  work 
under  way  in  the  Department  with  that  of  the  State  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations. 

Administration  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  is  also  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration.  Research  under 
this  Act  is  conducted  by  a  number  of  agencies  in  the  Department,  and 
includes  economic  and  marketing  research. 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  work  performed  is  included  in  the  state¬ 
ments  prepared  by  the  individual  bureaus  of  the  Administration. 

The  Office  of  the  Administrator,  Agricultural  Research  Administration, 
includes  scientific  and  administrative  personnel  engaged  in  planning, 
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coordinating,  and  directing,  in  conjunction  with  Bureau  chiefs,  the 
research  and  regulatory  programs  of  agencies  within  the  Administration 
to  assure  effective  utilization  of  resources  and  an  integrated  research 
program  which,  in  the  light  of  research  conducted  by  other  public  agencies 
and  private  industry,  is  adapted  to  the  changing  needs  of  agriculture  and 
the  Nation's  requirements  for  food,  feed,  and  fiber. 

Attached  to  the  Office  of  the  Administrator,  and  subject  to  his  super¬ 
vision,  is  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  which 
provides  facilities  and  services  for  many  scientific  investigations 
carried  on  by  various  agencies  of  the  Department, 

The  Office  has  responsibility  for  coordinating  all  research  work  of  the 
Department  (other  than  economic)  and  administers  specific  related  programs 
such  as: 


1.  Research  and  Marketing  Act 

2„  Federal  research  program  on  agricultural  problems  of 
Alaska 

3.  Research  on  strategic  and  critical  agricultural  materials 

4.  The  Special  Research  Fund  authorized  by  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act  of  June  29,  1935. 


The  staff  included  jn  November  30,  1949 ,  72  employees  in  Washington  and 
281  full-time  and  55  part-time  employees  engaged  in  field  activities, 
located  principally  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  and  in  Alaska. 

Budget 

Estimated,  estimate, 

1950  1951 


Appropriated  funds: 

Salaries  and  expenses 


$  572,000 


$  475,000 
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AGRICULTURAL; RESEARCH  ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE. OF  ADMINISTRATOR 

Appropriation  Act,  1950  . . ; .  $414*400 

Supplemental  appropriation  for  1950  (Second 

Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1950)  . . .  1 50/000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental  . . . . .  7.600 


Base  for  1951  . . . . . .  572,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1951 . .......... .  475.000 

Decrease  . . . . , ... . . . .  -97 .000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1951 


T©  provide  personnel  and  facilities  for  making  available 
to  agricultural  leaders  and  other  groups  interested  'in 
agricultural  research  adequate  information  -concerning 
the  work  being  conducted  at  the  Agricultural  Research 

Center . . . . . . .  419*700 

For  more  adequate  maintenance  of  buildings,  roads,  and 
grounds,  and  clearing,  draining,  and  cleanup  of  land 

for  crop  production  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  429*700 

To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951*  pay  adjustments 
under  Public  Law  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a 

part  of  fiscal  year  1950  . . . . . . .  43*600 

Decrease  due  to  elimination  of  non-recurring  item  provided 
in  1950  for  replacement  of  granary  building  and  inventory 
destroyed  by  fire  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  . .  -150,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Increase  or  decrease 

Project 

1949 

1950 

(estimated) 

F.L.  429 
adjustment 

Other 

1951 

(estimated) 

1,  Administration 
and  over- all 
direction  of  the  ' 
Agricultural 
Research  Adminis¬ 
tration  - . 

$162,413 

$161,800 

4$1*200 

$163,000 

2,  Supervision  of 

maintenance, 
operation,  and 
furnishing  of 
facilities  and 
services  at  the 
Agricultural 
Research  Center,. 

271,937 

• 

260,200 

42,400 

4$49, 400(1) 

312,000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

1949 

- 

' 

1950 

(estimated) 

Increase  c 

P,L.  429 

adjustment 

>r  decrease 

Other 

1951 

( estimated) 

3.  Replacement  of 
*  gfahafy' building 
and* inventory  de- 
■ stfbyed  by  fire  . 
Total' pay  adjust¬ 
ment  costs,' 

Public  Law  429  •• 
Unobligated 
balance  . 

*  f'  * 

1,17S 

$150,000' 

[8,400] 

[+3,600] 

-150,000(2) 

[+300] 

>i>»r 

[12,300] 

Total  available 
Transfer  in  1950 
estimates  from 
"Printing  and 
binding,  •  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricut 

ture"  . 

Anticipated  pay 
adjustment 
supplemental  .... 

1435,522 

572,000 

+3,606(3) 5-100,600 

475,000 

-5,62S 

'*  ' 

1 

cn  I 

0  I 

O 

Total  .appropria-?  ■  • 
tion  or  estimate 

429,900 

564,400 

Ii'JCREASES  Aim  DEGREASES 


The  net  decrease  of  $97*000  for  1951  is  composed  of  the  following! 

(l)  Increase  of  $49,400  under  the  project  "Supervision  of  maintenance, 
operation,  and  furnishing  of  facilities  and  services  at  the  Agricultural 
Research  Center",  composed  of! 

(a)  Increase  of  $19,700  to  provide  personnel  and  facilities  for  mhking 

available  to  agricultural  leaders  and  other  groups  interested  in  agri- 
cultural  re s earch  adequate  information  concerning  the  work  being  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center. 

heed  for  Increase:  Within  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increasingly 
large  number  of  agricultural  leaders  and  groups'  from'  'this  country  and 
abroad  who  desire  to  visit  the  Research  Center  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  information  on  the  progress  of  current  research  on  better 
•'farming  and  farm  living  and  on  the  fundamental  sciences  in  agriculture. 
These  people  include  Directors  of  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  Directors  of  State  Extension  Services,  County  ahd  Home 
Demonstration  Agents,  Vocational  Agricultural  Instructors,  4-H  Club 
members  and  Future  Farmer  groups,  as  well  as  representatives  of 
agricultural1  interests  of  foreign  countries  and  research  workers  from 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  other  public  agencies  and 
private  industry. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  1 9^+9 ,  the  over-all  work  at  the  Center  was 
demonstrated  to  over  5 * ^00  such  individuals.  In  addition,  thousands 
of  individuals  and  small  parties  have  visited  one  or  more  units  at 
the  Center  in  which  they  were  particularly  interested.  In  the  month 
of  June, 1949,  1,250  individuals  were  conducted  through  the  Center 
and  given  an  explanation  of  the  research  in  progress.  However,  lack 
of  funds  and  personnel  makes  it  impossible  for  the  Department  to  dis¬ 
charge  adequately  this  reponsibility  to  the  public,  Not  only  is  the 
present  service  (bo  visitors  inadequate  but  it  has  been  necessary  in 
many  instances  to  decline  requests  from  school  groups,  colleges, 
women's  clubs  and  other  interested  groups.  Under  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment,  much  of  the  time  of  many  of  the  most  able  research  workers  at 
the  Center  is  diverted  from  research  effort  in  explaining  the  research 
program  to  individuals  and  groups. 

Plan  of  Work;  It  is  proposed  to  relieve,  in  part,  the  burden  on  research 
workers  and  provide  better  service  to  the  public  by  better  organized 
effort  to  accommodate  scientists  and  other  visitors.  In  charge  of  this 
work  at  the  Research  Center  would  be  one  professional  employee  having 
the  necessary  technical  training  and  ability  to  explain  the  various 
research  projects  under  way,  including  ability  to  prepare  appropriate 
leaflets  and  other  literature  to  supplement  such  discussions.  In 

.addition,  one  clerk-stenographer  would  be  provided.  Exhibits  would 
also  be  provided  to  facilitate  explanation  of  the  programs  in  progress. 
One  additional  professional  employee  and  clerk- stenographer,  on  a 
half-time  basis,  valid  be  provided  in  the  Office  of  Administrator  to 
coordinate  all  arrangements  for  visits  to  the  Center  and  to  research 
bureaus,  since  much  of  this  work  requires  contact  with  agencies  in 
Washington. 

( b )  Increase  of  $29 >700  to  provide  for  more  adequate  maintenance  of 

buildings,  roads  and  grounds,  and  clearing,  draining,  and  cleanup  of 

land  for  crop  production  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center. 

Need  for  Increase:  The  Agricultural  Research  Center  operates  under  this 
appropriation  47  buildings  such  as  laboratories,  shops,  warehouses, 
and  service  buildings  and  36  buildings  such  as  machinery  sheds,  pump 
houses,  small  storage  buildings,  and  water  storage  tanks;  and  maintains 
55  miles  of  roads.  The  increasing  cost  of  labor,  materials,  and 
equipment  lias  made  it  impossible  to  properly  repair  and  maintain  these 
facilities.  From  time  to  time  special  non-recurring  increases  have 
been  provided  for  emergency  situations  of  which  the  following  are 


examples; 

Fiscal  year  1948: 

Repairs  to  sewage  disposal  plant  and  mains  .  $7 >3^0 

Fiscal  year  1949: 

Painting  and  repair  of  buildings  .  14,000 
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Instead  of  asking  for  such- non- recurring  increases  at  intervals  a 
recurring  increase  is- proposed  -to  'Strengthen  the  maintenance  program 
-  sufficiently  to  enable- the  dent ef  to  support  a  continuing  schedule 
of  upkeep. .  - 

There  is  also  a  need  for  better  maintenance  of  lawns  and  grounds  and 
clearing-,  draining,  and. general  cleanup  each  year  of  a  portion  of  the 
1,000  acres  of  farm  land  at  the  Research  Center  which  needs  to  he  re¬ 
claimed  for  crop  production,  hut  which  is  at  present  not  useable. 


Plan  of  Work:  Painting  and  repair  of  buildings  would  be  performed  by 
the  Mechanical  Shop  staff.  Each  year  a  group  of  buildings  most 
urgently  needing  painting  and  repair  would  be  selected  until  such  time 
as  all  have  received  needed  attention.  After  this  the  funds  would  be 
used  for  a  continuing  program  of  upkeep.  Road  maintenance  would  be 
performed. under  the  supervision  of  the  Engineering  Service  Unit.  The 
proposed  increase  would  allow  for  more  adequate  maintenance,  such  as 
subgrade,  base,  and  drainage  corrections  and  application  of  r etreatment 
to  prevent  reversion  to  gravel  surfaces. 


Clearing,  draining,  and  cleanup  each  year  of  a  part  of  the  1,000  acr  cs 
to  be  reclaimed  for  crop  production  and  regular  maintenance  of  lawns 
and  grounds  would  be  done  principally  by  the  Parm  Operations  group. 

( 2 )  Decrease  of  $150»000  due  to  elimination  of  non-recurring  item  provi¬ 
ded  in  1950  for  replacement  of  granary  building  and  inventory  destroyed 
by  fire  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center . 

(3)  Increase  of  $3»60Q  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjustments 

under  P.  L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1950* 


AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  AtMIUI STRATI ON 
OFFICE  OF  AIM  INI STRATOR 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  natter  enclosed  in  brackets) : 


Salaries  and  expenses:  Eor  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  Administrator,  including  [the  salary  of  the 
Administrator  at  $10,330  per  annum, .and]  personal  services 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  [and  for]  the  purchase  of  one 
passenger  motor  vehicle,  and  the  maintenance,  operation, 
and  furnishing  of  facilities  and  services  at  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research  Center,  [$4l4,400]and  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
for  extension  of  the  solvents  storage  building,  $475>000; 

Provided,  That  the  appropriation  current  at  the  time 
services  are  rendered  may  be  reimbursed  (by  advance  credits 
or  reimbursements  based  on  estimated  or  actual  charges) 
from  applicable  appropriations,  to  cover  the  charges,  in¬ 
cluding  handling  and  oibher  related  services,  for  equip¬ 
ment  rentals  (including  depreciation,  maintenance,  and 
repairs);  for  services,  supplies,  equipment  and  materials 
furnished  [,  stores  of  wlxh  may  be  maintained  at  the 
Center,  and  for  building  construction,  alteration,  and 
repair  par formed  by  the  Center  in  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  such  applicable  appropriations  and  the  ap¬ 
plicable  appropriations  may  also  be  charged  their  pro¬ 
portionate  share  of  the  necessary  general  expenses  of 
the  Center  not  covered  by  this  appropriation]:  *  *  * 


5 


[Euildings  and  Facilities] 


[Eor  replacement  of  a  granary  .building,  equipment,  and  in¬ 
ventory  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center,  including 
architectural  and  other  costs  in  connection  therewith, 
$150,000.] 


The  first  change  in  language  deletes  the  words  "the  salary  of  the 
Administrator  at  $10,330  per  annum,  and".  Retention  of  this  authority 
inlhe  appropriation  language  is  no  longer  necessary  as  the  position 
will  be  allocated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of 

1949. 


The  second  change  in  language  provides  authority  for  the  purchase  of 
one  passenger  motor  vehicle  for  the  use  of  the  .agricultural  Research 
Administrator  and  members  of  his  staff  in  the  conduct  of  official 
business.  There  is  frequent  need  for  transpor tatinn  to  various  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  of  ‘-the  Government  i  a  Wasting  ton  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  this  office  and  to  the  Agricultural  Research  Center 
at  Beltsville,  Maryland  in  connection  with  supervision  of  both  the 
research  and  service  activities  of  the  Center.  It  is  also  necessary 
from  time  to  time  that  official  visitors  be  taken  on  short  notice  to 
the  Center.  Common  carrier  service  is  inconvenient  and  sometimes 
unavailable  for  these  purposes,  and  the  use  of  personally-owned  cars 
is  not  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  need  can  best  be  met  by  the 
proposed  purchase.  A  station  wagon,  1940  model,  previ  ously  assigned 
to  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  will  be  traded  in  to  provide  for  this 
replacement. 
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The  third  change  in  language  authorizes  the  use  of  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
for  increasing  the  Capacity  of  the  Solvents  Storage  Building  presently 
in  use  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  to  store  inflammable  liquids 
such  as  alchhol,  ether,  and -other  solvents  used  by  research  bureaus  in 
laboratory  work.  This  building  does  not  contain  sufficient  space  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  storage  of  these  liquids  in  accordance  with  Federal  Fire  Regu¬ 
lations.  It  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the  present  building  and  extend  the 
present  automatic  sprinkler  system.  . 

The  fourth  change  eliminates  provisions  relating  to  reimbursable 
construction,  alteration,  and  repair  performed  by  the  Agricultural 
Research  Center,  and  maintenance  of  stores,  authority  for  which  would 
no  longer  be  necessary  because  of  the  provision  in  the  estimates  for 
a  working  capital  fund  to  finance  reimbursable  operations  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  Research  Center* 

The  fifth  fahange  is  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  language  included 
in  the  Second  Supplemental  appropriation  act,  1950»  providing  a  non¬ 
recurring  item  of  $150,000  for  replacement  of  a  granary  building, 
equipment,  and  feed  inventory  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  Agricultural 
Research  Center. 


STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

A.  Admin  is  fra  tic:.:  and  Cvr-all  Direction  of  flic  Agricultural  Research 
Admin istratl on : 

The  Administrator  is  concerned  with: 

1.  Planning ,  coordinating,  and  directing  the  scientific 
research"  program* *anT  'tVo’  conVrcl*’  cncT" regulatory  programs 
of  the ricultural  Research*" Administration  (comprised  of 
the"  Puro.au s'  of"  Animal"  Indus  t ry Da i  ry" "indust r y;  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering;  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine  j  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry; 
Human  nutrition  and  Homo  Economics;  and  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations)  to  insure  the  most  effective  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  personnel  and  facilities. 

2.  Administering  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  I9U0. 

Ill  is  function  uja's"  assigned  to  the  Administrator  by 
Secretary’s  memorandum  No.  1237  >  dated  July  29,  19^9 • 

3.  Coordinating  all  research  activities  (other  than  economic 
research)"  of’  the"  valxLFun^(gcncria’s"  of’  "the  Department . 


Exercising  over-all  direction,  through  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  of  the  program  of  Federal  grants  for 
research  at  State  agricultural  experiment  stations.  To 
facilitate  t  his""  prog  r  am "  and"  t  o~  co  o  rd  in  a  t  o’P  o  d  c  r  a  1 '  and  State 
research  programs,  the  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  servos  as  an  Assistant  Research  Administrator • 

Developing ,_  in  cooperation  with  bureau  chiefs  and  Directors 
of  State  and  Territorial  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations, 
an  integrated  research  program  which,  in  the  light  of 
research  conducted  by  other"  "pub! ic  agencies  and  private 
industry,  will  best  meet  the  changing  needs  of  agriculture 
and  the  Ration's  requirements  for  food,  feed  and  fiber. 

Advising  the  Secretary  and  other  agencies  of  the  Department 
regarding  research  "plans'  End  prog  rams*  "and"  developing 
research  to  meet  the  needs  of  other  Department  programs . 

The  Office  of  Administrator  exercises  general  supervision  over  the  total 
program  of  the  Administration,  and  this  involves  coordination  of  a  wide 
range  of  t e ohn i cal  r c s 0 a r eh  activities  cf  the  bureaus  cf  thc*T)cpartmcnt 
of  Agriculture  as  well  as  over-all  coordination  of  budgetary,  fiscal  and 
other  administrative  activities  of  the  bureaus  constituting  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  Administration.  The  members  of  the  staff  consider  and 
make  decisions  concerning  each  proposed  individual  research  project, 
each  project  estimate,  and  each  proposed  memorandum  of  understanding 
covering  cooperative  research  between  bureaus  coordinated  by  the 
Administration,  with  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  with 
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various  States  and  private  organizations.  In  addition,  each  line  prod¬ 
uct  (about  3,000  in  all)  is  re-examinO'd  -  at  least  every  five  years  with 
referonoe  to  objective,  progress ,  and  relative  importance.  During  I9I+9* 
now  line  projects  requiring  examination  and  coordination  totalled  281;, 

95  active  projects  vara  extended  and  156  were  discontinued.  These 
examinations  eliminate  duplication,  provide  for  a  balanced  agricultural 
research  program,  and  develop  beneficial  research  rcl  ..tier,  ships .  During 
the  fiscal  year  I9I4.9 ,  lo9  work  projects  and  53  financial  projects  mere 
processed  and  approved. 

A  research  panel  on  the  toxicology  of  insecticides,  .fungicides,  herbi¬ 
cides,  etc.,  has  boon  set  up  by  the  Administrator ’ s  Office.  This  group 
is  reviewing  the  research  now  underway  in  this  field  in  the  Department 
and  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  will  prepare  0.  research 
program  tc  take  care  of  the  future  needs  in  this  field.  Tills  is  typical 
of  panels  sit  up  from  tine  to  time  as  needs  require. 

/ 

from  July  30,  199-7,  to  June  30,  1999,  the  Administrator T  s  office  was 
responsible  ■  for  the  administration  of  the  Alaska  experiment  Station  as 
veil  as  the  Federal  research  program  on  agricultural  problems  of  Alaska. 
The  a g  r  i cult ui' al*-  expoVimehV  sVaViHis~lrr  ilaVka"  h~  vc~  Seen  reorganized  and 
direct  jurisdiction  returned  to  the  Territory.  The  Station’s  experi¬ 
mental  work  and  the  Federal  research  in. Alaska  will  be  carried  out  as  0. 
joint  program. 

The  Office  also  serves  as  the  clearing  agenev  for  the  Department's 
research  on  strategic  and  critical  agricultural  materials  for  the 
I.:  un  i  t  i  on  s  Be  a  r  d . 

The  .administration  is  talcing  an  active  part  in  both  the  nutritional  and 
the  agricultural  phases  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  program. 
The  Adm  in  is  t  rat  or*  s  ”  off* L  c”  ha  s  been  rep  res  -  n  bed  a  t  cnch*~FAC  inter¬ 
national  conference,  and  has  taken  leadership  in  providing  for  bureau 
participation  in  various  conferences  of  specialists  carried  cut  under 
FAQ,  including  particularly  these  on  world  nutrition  requirements  and 
storage  losses  from  insect  damage  to  feed  products.  During  19^9,  the 
lie  search  Administrator  served  as  a  member  cf  the  inter-agency  committee 
which  develops  U.  S.  recommendations  as  to  FAC  policies  and  opportunities 
Currently  the  Research  Administrator  serves  as  Chairman  cf  the  FAO 
Standing  Committee-  on  Agriculture..  .  .  . 

Members  cf  the  Administrator’  s  -staff  serve  cn  many  important  committees 
such  as  the  .advisory  Committee  fer  Scientific  Research  cf  the  Textile 
Foundation,  the  interdepartmental  .Idvisory  Committee  on  Scientific 
Personnel  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Department’s  Committee 
cn  Foreign  Agricultural  Policy,  and  the  Food  and  Nutrition  and  the 
Agricultural  Boards  cf  the  National  -Research  Council . 

The  staff  members  of  the  Office  of  the  Administrator  serve  as  chairmen 
to  approximately  2.0  working  groups  of  departmental  subject  matter 
specialists  and  as  executive  secretaries  to  an  equal  number  cf  advisory 
committees  composed  cf  representatives  of  research,  producers,  processors 
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and  distributers  interested  in  specifio  agricultural  commodity  or 
functional  areas.  Beth  of  these  groups  collaborate  and  advise  on  the 
program  formulation,  poli'c'i'c's  ,  sard  means- -of  implmcntat  ion . 

In  order  to  implement  and  facilitate  the  effective  coordination  of  the 
research,  marketing,  and  statistical  work  of  the  Department,  tho 
Central  Project  Office  has  been  established  within  the  Office  of  the 
administrator"  during  tho  past  year  (as  an  Rida,  project)  and  the  staff  of 
this  office.,  is  now  engaged  in  abstracting  and  classifying  all  projects 
which  constitute  the  research  programs" of* the  Department. 

The  Office  of  administrator  docs  net  supervise  in  detail  the  management 
operations  of  the  various  Bureaus**  15T  Agricultural'  Research  Admin  is - 
stratioh.^Tt  docs ,”nowcvcr, " give" over-all  guidance  in  the  fixing  of 
administrative  policies  and  procedures  and  in  coordinating  the  operating 
practices  in  use  by  the  various  Bureaus  in  fields  where  this  can  be  dene 
to  advantage.  Progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  For  example, 
during  the.  oast  year  there  has  been  a  thorough  review  and  revision  of 
the  procedures  and  documents  used  in  cooperative  agreements  and 
memoranda*’  of  uii  d. ers ten dTn g  wiFh  both  pub*iTc~a*gcaTc ic s’  "and  private  coopera¬ 
tors  •  As  a.  result,  practices  arc  new  in  effect  which  permit  simple 
preparation  and  prompt  clearance  of  papers  cf  this  sort,  and  which 
reloase  in  the  aggregate,,  for  use  in  more  directly  productive  fields, 
many  man-hours  of  tine  on  the  part  cf  both  research  workers  and  adminis¬ 
trative  staff. 

Similarly,  there  has  been  developed  an  abridged  edition  of  the  Dopart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  r c gu  1  a tTcns~~f or ’  use*  in  the’  Field  "service  cf  the 
Agricultural  Research  Administration .  Tho  full  set  of  Department  regu¬ 
lations,  while  important  to  large  offices  conducting  detailed  operations 
in  various  branches  cf  administration,  contains  much  material  not  needed 
by  the  head  of  a  smaller  station.  The  rdbridged  copy  preserves  for  the 
information  and  guidance  of  field  o f fTccs ’  the  * " c*s sentia  1  instructions 
governing  the  operation  of  their  own  work.  Those*  abridged’  regulations 
have  proved  extremely  useful  and  have  saved  much  time. 

B.  Sup.  rvisin.  cf  aint  :.n:  ^.?,  Cp  r  ti.-  and  Furnishing  -f  Facilities  and 
Sorvi  •  a  at  the  - g r  ie u  1 1 u r  a Y '  it’1  g  - c.r o  1 . B "  r: t . ' r V 

The  Agricultural  Research  Center  at  Bcltsvillc,  Laryland  furnishes 
facilities  and  services  to  agencies  conducting  research  at  the 
Center  as  fellows:  upkeep  cf  Center  grounds;  furnishing  guards  and 
2hr  hour  telephone  service;  operation  of  mail  and  messenger  service; 
infirmary  and  emergency  first  aid  service;  fire  protection;  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  cf  roads;  cp.  ration  cf  a.  sewage  disposal 
■  plant  and  system;  operation  cf  -water  treatment  plant;  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  administrative  services  in  connection  therewith. 

Direct  services  arc  furnished  on  a.  reimbursable  basis  to  ten  bur  cans 
cf  the  Department  and  several  other  government  aL g o n c i c s~  "condu c  tin  g*^ 
research  and  experimental  work  at  tho  Center.  These  services  include 
heat,  electricity,  gas  and  water;  maintenance,  construction  and 
repair  cf  structures  and  equipment;  mechanical  shop  services; 
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engineering  services j  general  farm  work;  and  supplies  as  requested, 
by  the  '  bureaus  .  Reimbursable  werlr  amounted  to  approximate  1  y 
•’1 * 707/000  during  the  fiscal  gear  191(9. 

'Ihe  following  figures  for  I9U9  give  a  general  idea  of  the  sisc  of 
the  Center's  operations: 

Sewage  treated  . . . .  132,000,000  gallons 

..'.later  supplied  . . . .  150,ii70, 000.  gallons 

Electricity  purchased  and..  .  . . . 

distributed  . . . . .  7j972,00C  k.w.h. 

.Steam  furnished  for  heating  .  55,000,000  pounds 

Steam  furnished  t.  laboratories  .....  li+,500,000  pounds- 

Grains  and  c  aaccntrat.  s  nixed 
in  accordance  with  experi¬ 
mental  feeding  formulas  ............  4,590  tons 

Coal  purchased  and  delivered 

to  heating  plants  . . .  11, Id 7  tens 

Fuel  oil  purchased  and 

delivered  . . . .  320,101  gallons 

Requests  for  mechanical  shop 
services  (ranging  in  ccsu 

from  2  to  106,702)  . .  5,505 

Acres  on  which  farm  and  field 
work  was  performed  for  bureaus  .....  2,500 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AMD  WORKING  FUNDS 
(Amounts  Shown  Include  Fay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Item 

Obligations , 
1949 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1950 

Estimated 
obligations , 

_ 

Flood  Control,  Department  of  Agriculture 

(Office  of  Administrator,  Agricultural 
Research  Administration) : 

For  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
an  agricultural  plan  for  the  Columbia 
Basin  area,  . 

$13,700 

Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946, 

Department  of  Agriculture  (Office  of 

Administrator,  Agricultural  Research 

Administration) : 

Over-all  administration,  planning,  and 
coordination  of  research  under  the 
act  of  June  29,  1935,  amended  .... 

Inventory  and  analysis  of  research, 
marketing,  and  statistical  projects  . 

$223,614 

26,541 

$261,100 

60,900 

268,300 

61,500 

T  0 1  al ,  Research  and  Mark  c  t i ng  Ac  t  . . 

250,155 

322,000 

329.SOO 

Spec!" 1  Research  Fund,  Department  of 
Agriculture  '(Office  of  Administrator, 

Agricultural  Research  Administration); 

Laboratory  for  research  into  the 
relation  of  soils  to  plant,  animal, 
and  human  nutrition  . 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture,  General 

"(OfficG~of  Administrator,  Agricultural 

Research  Administration); 

For  sponsoring,  planning,  and  admin¬ 
istering  training  programs  for 
German  Nationals  in  the  general  field 
of  agriculture  . . . 

International  Information  and  Education¬ 
al  Activities  (Transfer  from  State  De¬ 
partment)  (Off  ice  of  Administrat or , 
Agricultural  Research  Administration) : 

For  assisting  Latin  and  South  American 
visitors  and  trainees  interested  in 
agricultural  research  . 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND 
WORKING  FUNDS  . 


125,424 


10,49S 


5S6 ,077 


133,400 


500 


11,000 


466,900 


134,600 


fr/ 


478,100 


a/  Allotments  under  this  transfer  have  not  been  determined  for  the  fiscal 
year  1951. 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Replacements.  The  estimates  contemplate  the  replacement  of  three  vehicles 
at  an  estimated  net  cost  of  $3:/000. 

One  of  the  cars  to  he  replaced  was  purchased  in  1938,  another  was  acquired 
in  1940.  Based  on  present  mileage,  it  is  estimated  that  mileage  of  these 
vehicles  at  the  time  of  trade-in  will  he  70»0°0  miles  and  64,000  miles 
respectively*  These  vehicles  are  used  by  employees  largely  within  the 
confines  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  in  connection  with  operations 
in  an  area  embracing  approximately  11,700  acres. 

The  Research  Administrator  and  members  of  his  staff  have  not  heretofore 
been  assigned  a  car  for  use  in  the  conduct  of  official  business.  There 
is  frequent  need  for  transportation  to  various  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  in  Washington  in  connection  with  the  work  of  this  office 
and  to  the  .agricultural  Research  Center  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  supervision  of  both  the  research  and  service  activities  of 
the  Center.  It  is  also  necessary  from  time  to  time  that  official 
visitors  be  taken  on  short  notice  to  the  Center.  Common  earrier  service 
is  inconvenient  and  sometimes  unavailable  for  these  purposes,  and  the  use 
of  personally-owned  cars  is  not  a  satisfactory  solution.  A  station  wagon, 
1940  model,  previously  assigned  to  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  will 
be  traded  in  to  provide  for  this  replacement 
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WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND ,  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  CENTER 


Appropriation,  1950  . . . . . 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . .  $400 ,000 

Increase  . . . . .  . . .  +4oo,ooo 


INCREASE  ' - 

The  Budget  estimate  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  nonexpendable  work¬ 

ing  capital  fund  of  $400,000  (a  non-recurring  item  for  195l)  facilit ate 
the  financing  reimbursable  operations  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center, 

Beltsville,  Md. 


Need  for  Working  Capital  Fund;  In  order  to  establish  more  economical  and 
efficient  financing  of  reimbursable  operations  at  the  Center,  eliminate 
excessive  accounting  detail,  and  make  possible  the  prompt  payment  of 
vendors1  bills,  a  working  fund  is  needed  for  the  payment  of  necessary 
expenses  pending  receipt  of  reimbursements  from  the  agencies  served. 
Experience  in  the  use  of  a  similar  fund  provided  in  the  1944  appropria¬ 
tion  act  (for  financing  central  duplicating,  supply  and  motor  trans¬ 
port  services)  demonstrates  the  value  of  this  method  of  financing 
central  reimbursable  services. 

Reimbursable  obligations  for  services  rendered  and  supplies  furnished 
to  bureaus  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  amount  to  approximately 
$1,500,000  annually.  This  sum  represents  about  90$  of  the  total  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  Center,  the  balance  of  the  obligations  being  chargeable  to 
a  direct  allotment  ffom  the  appropriation  ’’Salaries  and  expenses,  Office 
of  Administrator,  Agricultural  Research  Administration. 11  Under  present 
procedure,  in  an  attempt  to  provide  operating  cs,sh  until  payments  for 
reimbursable  work  are  billed,  and  received,  the  total  allotment  is  requisi¬ 
tioned  as  soon  as  it  becomes  available,  and  at  the  beginning- of  the  fiscal 
year  those  services  which  can  be  estimated  on  a  reasonably  accurate  basis 
are  billed  to  the  bureaus  in  advance. 

Advance  billing  requires  a  large  amount  of  extra,  accounting  records  and 
is  limited  in. its  application.  In  order  to  utilize  the  present  provision 
for  receiving  reimbursements  11  by  advance  credits  or  reimbursements  based 
on  estimated  (or  actual)  charges”,  the  Center  must  be  able  to  furnish 
estimates  by  types  of  work  in  order  that  the  bureaus  will  be  able  to  de¬ 
termine  the  appropriation,  sub- appropriation,  working  fund  or  project 
which  should  be  charged  with  the  expenditure.  Over  60$  of  the  services 
rendered  cover  special  requests  involving  emergency  work  or  work  of  a 
nature  not  anticipated  by  type,  and  about  10$  is  work  for  miscellaneous 
agencies  outside  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  request,  at  irregular 
intervals,  services  which  the  Center  is  equipped  to  furnish  more  cheaply 
and  efficiently  than  commercial  firms.  This  70$  is  hot  billed  in  advance 
because  its  nature  and  type  is  not  known.  If  an  attempt  wore  made  to 
bill  such  items  in  advance,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  frequent  adjust¬ 
ments  between  the  funds  of  the  Center  and  those  of  the  agencies  involved 
upon  completion  of  work  under  individual  service  requests  (about  3 ,500 
annually) ,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the  accounting  work  necessary. 
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Requests  for  service  are  accepted  subject  to  availability  of  material 
required  for  the  job.  If  a  bureau  should  be  billed  in  advance  for  such 
wo  rid  upon  receipt  of  the  service  -request,  and  material  did  not  become 
available  until  after  the -end  of  the  -fiscal  year,- -or-  if  for  some  other 
reason  beyond  the  control  of  the  -Center  the  work  -could  not  be  completed 
within  the  fiscal  year,  it  would  be  necessary  to  return  the  funds  for 
the  uncompleted  portion  of  the  work  prior  to  June  JO.  If  the  Job  was 
completed  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  again 
bill  the  bureau  for  reimbursement.  This  would  materially  increase  the 
accounting  work  for  both  the  Center  and  the  Bureaus  involved. 


When  the  authority  for  advance  billing  is  utilized,  more  -accounting 
records  me  required  to  assure  that  bureaus  are  billed  for  work  accom¬ 
plished  which  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  billed  in  advance,  and  to  de¬ 
termine,  in. those  cases  where  the  work  accomplished  is  less  than  the 
amount  billed  in  advance ,  the  unused  balance  to  be  returned  to  bureaus 
for  further  obligation. 

The  present  procedure  does  not  provide  sufficient  ca.sh  for  financing  the 
obligations  of  the  Center  on  a  current  basis.  Since  it  is  necessary  to 
meet  payrolls  on  the  dates  due,  payment  of  vendors'  bills  is  often  unduly 
delayed,  a  situation  which  is  not  to  the  best  interests  of,  nor  dops  it 
reflect  favorably  upon,  the  Federal  Government. 


Because  of  the  time  required  for  completion  of  certain  jobs  and  normal 
lapse  of  time  required  for  billing  and  receipt  of  reimbursements,  the 
Working  Capital  fund  should  be  provided  in  an  amount  of  not  less  than 
$400,000.  Based  on  anticipated  total  activity  of  approximately 
$1,500,000  annually,  this  amount  would  turn  over  about  four  times  per 
year. 


Flan  of  Work:  Inasmuch  as  operating  costs  of  these  services  will,  in  the 
final  analysis,  be  borne  by  the  agencies  of  the  Department  which  will 
pay  for  the  actual  costs  of  services  performed  for  them  by  the  Center, 
the  working  capital  fund  proposed  does  not  constitute  an  appropriation 
of  money  to  be  "spent";  rather  it  would  be  a  cash  fund  from  which  the 
operating  costs  of  the  central  services  could  be  paid  pending  receipt 
of  reimbursements  from  bureaus  and  agencies  to  which  supplies,  materials, 
or  services  are  furnished.  These  reimbursements  would  be  deposited  to 
the  working  fund  so  that  the  integrity  of  the  fund  will  be  maintained, 
and  the  amount  of  the  fund  would  be  available  at  all  times  in  the  form 
of  credits  and  cash.  Thus,  the  working  capital  provided  for  under  this 
proposal  could  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  intact  should  the  fund  at 
some  future  time  be  abolished. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Congress  will  be  apprised  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  fund,  as  statements  of  current  assets  and  current  liabili¬ 
ties  and  of  reimbursements  and  expenditures  as  of  the  close  of  the  last 
completed  fiscal  year  will  be  included  in  the  annual  budget. 
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LAITG-UA&E 


The  estimates  include  proposed  language  for  this  item  as  follows: 

Working  capital  fund,  Agricultural  Research  Center:  Eor  the 

establishment  of  a  working  capital  fund,  to  be  available  with¬ 

out  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  expenses  necessary  for  furnish¬ 
ing  facilities  and  services  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Center 
to  Government  agencies,  $^00,000.  Said  fund  shall  be  reimbursed 

from  applicable  appropriations  or  other  funds  to  cover  the  charg¬ 
es  for  such  facilities  and  services,  including  handling  and  re¬ 
lated  charges,  for  equipment  rentals  (including  depreciation, 
maintenance,  and  repairs),  for  supplies,  equipment  and  materials, 

stores  of  which  may  be  maintained  at  the  Center,  and  for  building 
construction',  alterations,  and  repair,  and  applicable  appropria¬ 

tions  or  other  funds  may  also  be  charged  their  proportionate  share 
of  the  necessary  general  expenses  of  the  Center  not  covered  by  the 

annual  appropriation. 

The  proposed  language  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  working  capital 
fund  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  financing  reimbursable  expenditures 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  pending  collection  from  appropriations 
and  funds  properly  chargeable  with  such  expenditures*  The  expenditure 
authorities  proposed  are  identical  with  those  applicable  to  the  Center's 
operation  in  previous  years  under  the  appropriation  item  "Salaries  and 
expenses,  Office  of  Administrator,  Agricultural  Research  Administration", 
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SPECIAL  RESEARCH  FUND,  DEPARTMENT -OF  AGRICULTURE 
. -Purpose*  Statement  .  •  •  ■ 

The  special  research  .fund,  authorised  by  section  4,  title  I,  of  the  Bank- 
head- Jones  Act  (approved  June  29,  1935),  provides  for-  (a)  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  research -laboratories  and  facilities  in  major  agricul¬ 
tural  regions  of  the  United -States ‘and  the  prosecution  of  research  at  such 
laboratories,  (b)  special  research  projects  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  conducted  by  such  agencies  of  the  Department "of  Agriculture 
as  the  Secretary  may- designate  or  establish,  and  (c)  administration  of  pay¬ 
ments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the 
Bankhead- Jones  Act..- 


Section  1  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  -as  amended  by  the  Research  and- Market¬ 
ing  Act  of  August  If,  1946,  specifies  that  the  work  conducted  under  the 
special  research  fund  shall  be  "research  into  laws  and  principles  under¬ 
lying  basic  problems  of  agriculture  fn  its  broadest  aspects;  research  - 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of,  and  the  development  of 
new  and  improved  methods  'of  production  of,  distribution  of,  and  new  and- 
extended  uses  and  markets  for,  agricultural  commodities  and  byproducts 
and  manufacturers  thereof;  and  research  relating  to- the' conservation, 
development,  and  use  of  land  and  water  resources  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Nine  regional  laboratories  have  been  established  under  the  act  to  provide 
a  joint  Department  and  State  experiment  station  atta-ck  on  problems  of 
regional  and  national  scope.  These  regional  laboratories,  conducted  with 
cooperation  and^ participation  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  the _ respective  regions,  are:  :  • 

1.  Regional  Vegetable  Breeding  Laboratory,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

2.  Regional  Pasture  Research  Laboratory,  State  College,  Pa. 

3.  Regional  Soybean  Laboratory,  Uybana,  Ill. 

4.  Regional  Swine  Breeding  Laboratory,  Ames,  Iowa. 

5.  Regional  Sheep  Breeding  Laboratory,  Dubois,  Idaho-. 

6.  Regional  Animal  Disease  Laboratory,  Auburn,  Ala. 

7*  Regional  Laboratory  for  Improvement  of  Viability  in 
Poultry’,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

8.  Regional  Salinity  Laboratory,  Riverside,  Calif.  '■  ■'  . 

9.  Regional  Laboratory  for  Research  Into  the  Relation  of  Soils  V  - 

to  Plant,  Animal,  and  Numan  Nutrition,  Ithaca,  N.  I. 


The  solution  of  many  problems  which  arise  requires  research  of  fundamental 
character  in  order  that  further  progress  may  be  made.  Under  the  special 
research  projects  promising  ideas ' are  investigated  on  a  small  scale.  If. 
these  yield  favorable  results,  the  Department  then  carries  out  with  other 
funds  the  more  applied  research  necessary  to  develop  farm  applications. 


Title  I  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  makes  available  not  to  exceed  2  percent 
of  the  special  research  fund  for  administration  of  the  payments  to  States 
authorized  by  that  Act.  •  . 


Estimated, 

1950 


Budget 

estimate, 

1951 

$1,268,000 


Appropriated  funds 


$1,257,800 
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Appropriation  Act,  1950  $1,236,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental  .  21 , 800 

Base  for  1951  .  1,257,800 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  .  1 , 268,000 

Increase  (to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951 >  pay  adjust¬ 
ments  under  Public  Law  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only 
a  part  of  fiscal  year  1950)  .  +10 , 200 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  shown  include  pay  adjustment  costs) 


Project 


1.  Special  research  labora¬ 

tories  in  major  agricultural 
regions  . 

2.  Special  research  pro jects . . 
3*  Administration  of  payments 

to  States  under  Title  I, 

Bankhead -Jones  Act . 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs, 

Public  Law  429  . 

Unobligated  balance  „ . 

Total  available  . 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment 
supplemental  . 

Total  appropriation 
or  estimate 


19^9 

1950 

( estimated) 

Increase 
P.L.  429 

adjustment 

1951 

(estimated) 

' 

$883, 91S 
364,495 

$890,000 

342,800 

+$7,100 

+2,900 

$S97,ioo 

3^5,700 

25,283 

25,000 

+200 

25 , 200 

1- 

. °,30>* 

[21,800] 

[+10 , 200_ 

[32,000] 

1,280,000 

1.257.800 

+10 , 200 

1,268,000 

-21 , 800 

1,280,000 

1,236,000 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as  follows^ 
(new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets) l 

1  For  enabling  the  Secretary  to  carry  into  effect  sections  2,  3.  4, 
and  10 d  of  the  Act  approved  June  29,  1935.  as  amended  (7  U. S. C. 

2  1427,  427b,  427c,  42 7f,  4271]  427a,  427b,  427c,  4271  (d));  for 

administration  of  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  said  Act 

3  (7  U. S. C.  427d) ,  and  for  special  research  work,  *  *  *  [,  includ- 

4  ing  not  to  exceed  $9,000  for  construction  of  a  service  building 
at  the  regional  salinity  laboratory,  Riverside,  California]. 

The  first  three  changes  in  language  are  for  the  sole  purpose  of  clarifying 
the  specific  activities  for  which  the  Special  Research  Fund  is  available  by 
enumerating  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  Act  of  June  29,  1935,  as  amended. 

The  fourth  change  in  language  deletes  the  non-recurring  provision  included 
in  the  1950  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  the  construction  of  a  service 
building  at  the  Regional  Salinity  Laboratory,  Riverside,  California. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


MP< 


sfy 


Pursuant  to  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  approved  Juno  29,  1935  (See.  U, 
Title  l)  the  Special  Research  Fund  is  available  for: 

(a)  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  research  laboratories 
and  facilities  in  major  agricultural  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  prosecution  of  research  at  such  laboratories; 

(b)  special  research  projects  approved  by -the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  c. inducted  by  such  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  xlgriculture  as  the  Secretary  may  designate  or  establish; 
and 


(c)  administration  of  previsions  cf  the  Act  authorizing  payments 
to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  for  research  to 
be  conducted  by  agricultural  experiment  stations. 


The  Bankhead- Jones  _ct  as  amended  by  the  Research  and  marketing  Act  cf 
19^6  (Sec.  10(d),  Title. I),  'specifies  that  the  work  conducted  under  the 
Special  Research  Fund  shall  bo  ''research  into  laws  and  principles 
underlying  basic  problems  cf  agriculture  in  its  broadest  aspects; 
research  relating  to  the  improvement  cf  the  quality  of,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  now  and  improved  methods  cf  prcducticn  cf ,  distribution  of,  and 
new  and  extended  uses  and  markets  fer,  agricultural  commodities  and  by¬ 
products  and  manufactures  thereof;  and  research  relating  to  the  conser¬ 
vation,  development,  end  use  cf  land  and  water  resources  for  agricultural 
purposes . " 

Special  Research  Laboratories  in  Lajor  agricultural  Regions: 


llinc  regional  labcratoric s .provide  a  joint  Department  and  State  experi¬ 
ment  station  attack  on  problems  c.f  regional  cr  national  scope.  These 
regional  laboratories,  •  .ct noli shed  arid  conducted  in  each  ease  with  the 
cooperation  and  participation  .of  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  the  respective  regions,  servo  as  focal  centers  for  regional 
coordination  and  coop  ration.  The  work  of  the  laboratories  is  centered 
especially  upon  resoarch  which  would  be  difficult  cr  impossible  for  an 
individual  State  or  a  group  of  States  to  undertake. 
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The  allotments  made  to  Special  Research  Fund  Regional  Laboratories  fer 
the  fiscal  year  194-9  and  the  estimated  allotments  fer  the  fiscal  years 
19;30  and  1951,  are  as  follows: 


Laboratory 

Location 

Allotment, 

1949 

Estimated 

allotment, 

1950 

Estimated 

Allotment, 

1951 

1.  Regional  Vegetable 
Breeding  Laboratory 

Charleston,  S.  C 

593,500 

..)84,ooo 

■'84,500 

2.  Regional  Pasture 
Research  Laboratory 

State  College, 

Pa. 

73,4-00 

75,500 

76,100 

3 .  Re  g  i  on  a  1  Sc  yb  c  an 
Lnborn.tor'vr . 

Urbana , 

Illinois 

Erne  s ,  Iowa 

110,600 

105,900 

106  600 

4*  Regional  Swine 

Breeding  Laboratory 

67,200 

76,200 

78,400 

5.  Regional  Sheep 

Breeding  Laboratory 

Dubois,  Idaho 

69,  COO 

74,900 

75,500 

0.  Regional  Animal 
Disease  Laboratory 

Rub  urn,  Ala. 

60,100 

78,500 

79,200 

7.  Regional  Laboratory 
fer  Improvement  cf 
Viability  in 

Poll1  try  . 

East  Lansing, 
Michigan 

152,600 

135,400 

136,700 

8.  Regional  Salinity 
Laboratory  . 

Riverside , 
California 

112,500 

121;,  200 

125,500 

9*  Laboratory  for 

Rose  a  r  ch  into  the ' 
Relation  of  Soils, 
to- Plant,  .Animal  and 
Human  Nutrition  • 

Ithaca,  N .  Y. 

125,500 

133,400 

134,600 

Total  available  . . . 

685,200 

690,0003/ 

897,1006/ 

a/  Includes  ‘)l4,800  total  pay  adjustment  costs.  Public  Law  429* 

b/  Includes  21,900  total  pay  adjustment  costs.  Public  Law  h29* 

General  Objectives  and  Examples  of  Progress:  ix  statement  cf  the  general 
objective  anda  brief  description  of  selected  activities  cf  each  cf  the 
laboratories  during  the  fiscal  year  1949  arc  sot  forth  below: 

Regional  Vcgetablo  Breeding  Laboratory/,  located  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina . 

General  Objective:  To  obtain  through  fundamental  research  basic  in¬ 
formation  prerequisite  to  efficient  and  orderly  breeding  cf  improved 
vegetables  for  the  southeastern  region;  and  tc  produce  through  selection 
and  breeding,  new  and  improved  vegetable  varieties  and  breeding  stocks; 
and  tc  correlate  this  research  as  far  as  possible  with  State  research. 
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1.  Peas.  A  new  variety  developed  by  the  Laboratory,  which  ranked  first 
irT"thc  Southern.  Cooperative  .  Pea  Variety  ■  Trials  of  194-3,  has  been 
released  this  year  to  seedsmen  for  increase  prior  to  introduction 

as  o.  variety.  Def  unite  progress  is  being  i  adc  in  developing  cold- 
resistant  and  heat-tolerant  pea  types  and  incorporating  into  then 
all  of  the  desirable  horticultural  qualities  required  for  market 
garden  pea  types. 

2.  bate  melon .  Preparations  have  been  made  fer  ro  lee.  sing  to  growers 
an  anthracnosc-resistant ,  shipping-type  watermelon.  It  has  been 
shown  that  sonc  characteristics  of  the  flesh  arc  resistant  to  break¬ 
age  in  watermelons,  which  is  responsible  for  rather  heavy  losses. 

3.  Tomato.  The  new  tomato  variety  Southland  was  released  during  the 
year  and  4,000  lbs  of  seed  were  produced  .by  commercial  seedsmen. 

This  variety  is  resistant  to  cellar  rot,  nearly  immune  to  fusariun 
wilt,  .and  moderately  resistant  to  early  blight  and  one  form  of  late 
blight.  It  appears  to  be  a  good  canning  type,  and  adapted  for  hone 
and  market  use. 

4.  Sweet  Corn.  The  sweet  corn  hybrids  developed  by  the  Laboratory 
possess  considerable  resistance  to  car  worn  and  arc  about  equal  to 
commercial  varieties  in  taste,  but  arc  still  inferior  in  appearance 
and  yield. 

Regional  Pasture  Research  Laboratory,  located  at  State  College , 
Pennsylvania.'  ~*  ’*"* 

General  Objective:  To  obtain  through  basic  research  facts  and  material 
applicable  in*  pasture  improvement  throughout  the  lorthca stern  States  j 
to  relate  tnis  research  to  and  coordinate-  it  with  ether  research  in 
this  region  conducted  by  various  State  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

1.  A  destructive  disease  of  white  clover  caused /oy  Sclcrotinia 

trif cliorum  is  suspected* Las  bcing^r.rT'important  factor  I11  winter  in¬ 
jury.  The  fungus  did  not  attack  the  host  plant  when  maintained  at 
80 c?  but  would  attack  it  at  a  lower  temperature,  even  as  low  as  32 CF* 
It  was  discovered  that  strains  of  the  fungus  differed  in  virulence. 

2.  "/inter  injury  of  La  din  o  clover  was  severe  during  the  winter  of 
1947-48 .  Survival  and*  vigor'  dif f e ren cc s  were  highly  significant 
among  103  clones  of  the  plant  in  cno  block.  This  observation  sug¬ 
gests  that  substantial  progress  can  bo  made  in  preventing  less  cf 
stands  cf  Ladino  clever  by  breeding  winter  hardy  strains  and  work 
along  _ this  line  has  been  undertaken. 

3.  Filk  production  on  orchard  grass -Ladino  clover  pdd.de cks ■  was  lower  in 
!94S  than  in  previou s~yc a rs  •  *  Part* *of '"tTfi s  loss  could  bo  attributed 
to  the  destruction  of  Ladino  clever  during  the  previous  winter.  As 
the  grazing  season  progressed  marked  symptoms  of  nitrogen  deficiency 
were  apparent  in  the  orchard  grass  emphasizing  the  desirability  of  a 
combination  of  legumes  with  grasses.  Ly  the  end  cf  the  season,  re¬ 
establishment  of  Ladino  clover  by  natural  seeding  had  occurred  to 
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some  extent  on  all  the  paddocks  but  was  best  on  those  managed  to 
provide  early  spring  grazing,  ibis  phase  of  the  work  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experiment 
Suae _on * 

Regional  Soybean  Laboratory,  located  at  Urbane. , .  Illinois 

General  Objective:  To  obtain  through  fundamental  research  basic  in¬ 
formation  prerequisite  to  efficient  and  orderly  breeding  of  improved 
soybean  varieities;  to  produce  through  breeding  and  selection  improved 
varieties  and  strains  of  soybeans  for  industrial  utilization;  to 
develop  varieties  of  soybeans  resistant  to  disease;  and  to  correlate 
this  research  with  the  work  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
s  cations  in  the  region. 

1.  Jab a sh ,  a  new  variety  of  soybean,  developed  in  cooperation  with  a 
number  of  State  experiment  Stations,  has  been  released.  The 
variety,  from  a  cross  between  Lunfi  Id  and  Ilansoy,  combines  high 
yield,  high  oil  content,  good  standing  ability,  desirable  height 
and  good  seed  quality.  The  variety  is  especially  adapted  to 
Southern  Indiana,  Southern  Illinois,  Central  lissouri  and  'South¬ 
eastern  Kansas'.  six-year  average,  involving  73  tests  in  8  states, 
shows  Jabash  one  bushel  higher  in  yeild  than  Chief,  two  bushels 
higher  than  Potolca,  and  three  bushels  higher  than  Gibson,  the  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  in  its  maturity  class.  -wer  9*000  bushels  arc  avail¬ 
able  for  planting  this  year  and'  ample  supplies  will  bo  available  in 
1950. 

2.  Adems,  another  now  variety  is  being  released  for  production  in  the 
North  Central  States.  This  variety  matures  at  the  same  time  as 
Lincoln  but  has  a  slightly  higher  oil  content.  Adams  outyiclds 
Lincoln  in  tho  northern  area  of  adaptation.  Because  of  differences 
in  parentage,  this  new  variety  may  bo  valuable  in  the  event 
Lincoln  should  became  susceptible  to  now  plant  disease. 

3.  Brown  stem  rot  disease  continues  to  rank  as  the  most  serious  and 
destructive  disease  "in' tho  northern  states.  A  total  of  1,1+50  in¬ 
troductions  and  varieties  of  soybeans  were  grown  on  brown  stem  rot 
infested  soil  in  a  search  for  resistance.  Approximately  50  of  'the 
introductions  showed  some  slight  resistance.  Controlled  environ¬ 
ment  studies  showed  that  drought  and  high  temperature,  following  a 
cool  period  favorable  for  disease  development,  arc  important 
factors  in  the  production  of  typical  leaf  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Regional  Swine  Breeding  Laobratory,  located  at  Ames,  Iowa. 


General  Objective :  To  improve  swine  through  .the  application  of  breeding 
methods . 

1.  Physiological  studios  have  been  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  clarify 
some  of  the  results  being  obtained  with  various  inbred  lines,  dhilo 
results  arc  incomplete,  it  appears  that  inbreeding  retards  tho 
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rate  of  physiological  maturity.  .There  arc  indications  that  breed¬ 
ing  prefornancc  of  inbred  boars  generally  improves  between  6  and 
10  months  of  age.  major  factors  affecting  size  of  litter  appear 
to  be  ovulation  rate  and  genetic  ability  of  the  fertilized  ova  to 
survive  through  gestation.  Comparisons  have  boon  made  of  farrow¬ 
ing  records,  weaning  weights ,  and  five-months  weights  of  more  than 
800  litters  on  50  farms  where  inbred  Poland  China,  Landro.ee  or  pure¬ 
bred  boars  wore  used.  The  average  difference  observed,  2  percent 
in  viability  and  1  pound  in  five-month  weights,  in  favor  of  pigs 
by  inbred  Poland  China  boars  over  those  sired  by  purebred  boars  is 
not  significant  statistically  or  economically.  The  average 
superiority  of  pigs  by  Landracc  boars  over  those  of  purebred  boars 
was  3.5  percent  in  viability  and  12  pounds  in  five-month  weights. 
These  results  reflect  the  genetic  diversity  between  the  Landracc 
boars  and  sows  of  standard  breeds. 

2.  maximum  performance  in  swine  will  probably  be  obtained  more  rapidly 
and"  with'  more'  certainty  through  mating  systems  which  maintain 
maximum  heterozygosity.  The  use  of  inbred  lines  within  breeds 
should  be  helpful  in  utilizing  and  controlling  heterosis  (admixture 
of  unlike  genetic  factors)  in  production  of  breeding  stock,  parti¬ 
cularly  boars . 

Regional  Sheep  Breeding  Laboratory,  located  at  Dubois,  Idaho 

General  Objective:  To  develop  sheep  for- western  ranges  superior  in 

hardiness,  yield  and  quality  of  wool  and  lambs  produced. 

1.  The' wool' production  at  yearling  age  of  covered-faced  ewes  excelled 
that  of  open-faced  ewes  by  .09  pounds  of  grease  wool  and  .05 
pounds  of  clean  wool.  Those  differences  were  not  significant. 
However,  covered-faced  ewes  had  greater  staple  length  by  .6  centi¬ 
meters  than  did  open-faced  ewes,  a  difference  that  is  significant. 

In  general  covercd-faccd  ewes  produced  .2  pound  heavier  grease 
fleece  weights  throughout  their  lifetime  than  open-faced  ewes. 

..  However,  all  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  open-faced  ewes  in  wool 
production  arc  more  than  offset  by  their  greater  lamb  production. 

2.  methods  of  selecting  ewes  for  high  lamb  production  have  been  deve¬ 
loped  *for  the1  first'  ‘tiiacY  '  'This"  Information  is  particularly 
pertinent  because  declining  sheep  number  increase  the  importance  of 
lamb  production.  Ewes  having  single  lambs  weaned  a  higher 
proportion  of  their  lambs  than  those  having  twins.  The  single 
lambs  weighed  more  at  weaning.  The  percentage  of  ewes  having  lambs, 
percent  of  twins  born,  percent  of  live  lambs  born,  percent  of  lambs 
and  pounds  of  lamb  weaned  per  ewe  bred  increased  with  age  up  to  six 
years  old.  Dives  born  as  twins  produced  6-8  percent  more  twins  than 
those  born  as  singles.  'This  difference  together  with  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  age  of  the  dam  provides  a  basis  for  rating  lambs  at 
birth,  weanling,  or  yearling  ago"  on  their  potential  twin  production. 
Ewes,  that  did  net  have  a  lamb  in  thc'ir  first  breeding  year  had  the 
lowest  lamb. production  in  later  years,  averaging  about  8  pounds  of 
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lamb  per  ewe  year  below  average .  Those  that  did  not  we an  a  lamb 
but  had  one  dead  lamb  or  one  live  lamb  born  averaged  about  7 
pounds  and  3  pounds  below  average,  respectively.  Those  ewes  that 
had  one  lamb  born  dead  and  weaned  a  foster  lamb  were  about 
average  in  later  lamb  production.  •  'Those  ewes  having  and  weaning 
one  lamb  were  about  2  pounds  above  average.  'The  ewes  ha.ving  two 
lambs  the  first  year  produced  lo  pounds  of  lamb  per  owe  year 
above  average i 


Regional  animal  Disease  Laboratory,  located  at  Auburn,  Alabama. 

General  Objective:  'To  develop  methods  of  controlling  certain  diseases 
and  parasites  for  which  practical  measures  have  not  been  devised. 


1.  The  worm  parasite  Strongyloid.es  papillosus  was  shown  to  be  definite- 
ly  harmful  to’  calves'  exposed  to  over*  200*000  Tar  vac.  The  most 
characteristic  symptoms  were  intermittent  diarrhea,  in  some  cases 
mucoid  and  bleeding;  loss  of  appetite;  less  of  condition,  and  re¬ 
tardation  of  growth .  Calves  would  become  infected  experimentally 
by  application  of  larvae  to  the  skin  or  by  drenching.  The  number  of 
Worms  established  was  considerably  higher  in  calves  exposed  to 
infection  by  skin.  This  parasite  has  heretofore  been  thought  to  be 
relatively  harmless. 

2.  Sulfaquinoxaline  was  demonstrated  to  have  definite  value  in  pre¬ 
vention  of  clinical  coccidibsis  in  dairy  calves. 

p.  A  portable  pen  for  raising  disease-free  dairy  calves,  developed  by 
the  Laboratory,  is  being  used  by  tho  State  Extension  Dairymen  of 
Alabama  to  show  how  to  prevent  the  s pread  cf  white  scours,  pneu¬ 
monia  and  other  diseases  in  calves. 

U.  Tin  immunizing  product  again-st  Jchne's  disease  is  being  studied. 
Findings"  ’indicate  that"  cTpartial’  immunity*  "is’  proaucVd  but  not' "a 
solid  immunity.  Vaccination,  however,  may  cause  an  animal  to  give 
a  false  reaction  to  the  tuberculin  test,  which  would  seriously 
handicap  the  national  eradication  program. 


Regional  Laboratory  for  improvement  of  Viability  in  'Poultry  located  at 
Last  Lansing,  Michigan. 

General  Objective:  To  determine  the  causative  agent  or  agents 
responsible  for  lymphomatosis,  to  develop  control  procedures  based  on 
pthaology,  genetics,  management,  and  nutrition,  and  to  discover 
prophylactic  techniques  for  prevention  and  control.  This  disease  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  diseases  affecting  poultry,  and  causes  large 
annual  losses. 


1.  A  filtrablc  agent  found  in  tumor  tissue  and  the  blood  of  chickens 

with  visceral-  lymphomatosis'  induces  ~t lie  disease  In'  cxposcd  chickens . 
It  has  also  "boon  proved  that  the  disease  may  be  transmitted  from 
dam  bo  offspring  through  the  hatching  egg. 
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.  Breeding  for  re sistanoc  and  susceptibility  to  lymphomatosis  has 
resulted*  in"  the*  dVvclopmlrit  of  two  resistant  lines  that  consist¬ 
ently  have  shown  ah  incidence  of  about  10  percent  mortality.  On 
the  other  hand  four  susceptible  lines  have  had  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent  incidence.  One  of  the  susceptible  lines  shows  a  ratio  of 
three  neural  to  one  visceral  ease  of  lymphomatosis  whereas  in  the 
remaining  lines  there  is  a  ratio  of  seven  visceral  to  two  neural 
eases  of  the  disease. 

ITatural  transmission  studies  have .  indicated,  that  the  carl-ip r  in. 
life  relatively  free  chickens  are  exposed,  to  lymphomatosis,  the  - 
greater  will  be  the  number  showing  the  disease.  It  has  also  been 
shorn" that"  the"  agent"  responsible*'  for  naturally  occuring  lympho¬ 
matosis  may  be  present  in  the  incubator  at  hatching  time  nhd,  when 
present,  ban  be  transmitted  readily  from  infected  to  non- infected 
chickens  during  this  period. 

Re  g  i  on  a  1  Sa  1  in  i  t  y  Laboratory,  located  at  Riverside.,  California 

General  Objective:  To  obtain  through  basic  research  information  with 
respoeV  to*  "(’l'jT’tKc  reactions  of  crop  plants  and  the  soil  to  the 
several  salt  constituents  at  various  concentrations  in  both  artificial 
and  natural  solutions;  (2}  the  deleterious  symptoms  of  crop  plants 
resulting  from  these  various  sa.lt  constituents;  ’(p)  the  amount  of  water 
which  should  be  applied  to  soils  to  avoid  harmful  salt  concentrations 
(If.)  the  trend  of  salinity  conditions  in  several  areas  where  such 
problems  exist;  and.  (p)  the  practical  application  of  the  laboratory 
findings  on  the  reaction  of  crop  plants  under  known  and  controlled  field 
conditions . 

1.  Improving  alkali  soils.  In 'a.  .study  .covering,  a  two-year  period  on 
the  Owyhee  Irrigation  Project  in  Washington ,  undertaken  in  coopera- 

' tion  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  a:  number  of  State  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  and  others,  it  was  found  that  applications  of  manure 
and  gypsum  increased  infiltration  rates  approximately  cighfold. 
However,  applications  of  manure  plus  lime,  and  of  manure  plus  gypsum 
increased  the  rates  approximately  fourteen-fold. 

2.  Salt  tolerance  of  truck  crops.  At  the  salt  level  usually  considered 
to*  be"  the  dividing'  "l"ihc“T3c"tT,vb'cn  non-saline  and  saline  soils,  the 
yield  of  lettuce  was  reduced  I|1  percent,  cantaloupe  1+6  percent,  and 
green  beans  pS  percent.  On  the  other  hand  the  yield  of  tomatoes 
was  reduced  only  about  20  percent.  The  quality  of  these  crops  was 
only  slightly  affected,  except. .that  .sal ijic,  conditions  .greatly  re¬ 
duced  the  size  of  fruit  and  plant . 

3.  Effect  of  water  table.  Evidence  indicates  that  a  high  water  table 

.  tends  to  make  plants  more  sensitive  to  the  salt  in  the  soil.  Tomato 
plants  were  grown  in  soil  without  a  water  table' and  with  water 
tables  at  llq  and  28  inches  below  the  surface.  The  plants  were 
irrigated  with  water  of  low,  medium  raid  high  salinity.  In  the 
absence  of  a  water  table,  increasing  the  salt  content  of  the  irriga¬ 
tion  water  from  I4.OO  to  h.,000  parts  per  million  caused  a  70  percent 
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decrease  in  yield,,-  mostly-  as  a  decrease  in  size  of  fruit...  Raising 
the.  level  of  the  water  table  in  non- saline  soil  also  caused  a 
marked  decrease  in  yield,  although  this  effect  was  not  apparent 
during  the  early  part  of  the  producing  season.  A  combination  of 
high  water  table  and  highly  saline  irrigation  caused  the  early 
death  of  plants,  whereas  the  plants  survived  in  the  presence  of 
either  factor  alone. 

U..S.  Plant,  Soil  and  Nutrition  Laboratory,  located  at  Ithaca,  Now 
York .  *  ‘ ~ ' 

General  Objective:  -To  obtain- -through  basic  re s-earc-h  facts  regarding 
the  effects  upon  plant  nutrition  of" various  mineral  elements  and 
growth  factors  in  the  soil  and,  through  plants  used  as  food,  the 
effect  of  these  elements  and  factors  on  animal  and  human  nutrition. 

1.  Minor  elements  in  forages.  In  cooperation  with  the  North  Carolina 
Experiment  Station,  samples  of  important  -forages  -wer-c  taken  at 
selected  locations  throughout  the  Coastal  Plain  and  on  the  adjacent 
portion  of  the  Piodnrnt  Plateau.  Analysis  of  those  plants  showed 
that  in  general  the  iron,  manganese,  copper,  and  phosphorus  content 
increased  from  cast  to  west  as  the  elevation  age  of  the  coastal 
plain  soil  increased.  The  manganese  content  reached  a  maximum  ir. 
the  sand  hill  district  of  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  Coastal 
plain.  Iron  in  the  forages  decreased  from  north  to  south.  Cobalt 
was  generally  low  throughout  the  whole  area,  although  wide  fluctua¬ 
tions  within  small  areas  wore  observed.  Copper  was  very  low  in  the 
eastern  portion,  as  represented  in  the  two  lowest  marine  terraces. 

2.  Interrelationships  of  minor  elements.  .Using  rats  as  experimental 
animals',  a  stucly  was  maclc~6f ~  the . "in£c r r e  1- a t i onship  of  .certain  of 
the  minor  elements.  It  was  found  bhat  molybdenum  retarded  growth 
of  the  rats.  Copper  fed  at  the  level  set  for  the  experiment  did 
not  correct  this  effect.  Copper,  zinc  or  lead,  either  alone  or  in 
any  possible  combination,  had  no  effect  oil  growth,  however,  zinc 
plus  molybdenum  retarded  growth  beyond  that  observed  for  molybdenum 
alone,  demonstrating  an  interaction  between  molybdenum  and  zinc. 
Blood  studies  of  the  experimental  animals  showed  that  no  anemia 
occurred  except  when  zinc  was  present  in  the  diet.  Copper  correct¬ 
ed  the  11  zinc  anemia.”  Molybdenum  caused  no  reduction  in  hemoglobin 
level. 

3.  Organic  matter  content  of  the. soil.  Preliminary  results  of  ex¬ 
periments  on  the"  effect"  ‘of  chemical  fertilizers  versus  composts 

and  manures  on  food  quality  of  plants  indicate  that  while  small  dif¬ 
ferences  in  vitamin  content  maybe  incuded  by  a  compost,  the 
differences  may  be  only  a  reflection  of  differences  in  rate  of 
growth  and  maturity.  hi  addition,  the  differences  so  far  observed 
have  been  sc  small  as  to  be  of  little  practical  significance 
nu  t  r 1 1 i on a 1 1 y . 
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Special  Research  Projects: 

During. the  fourteen  years  that  the  Special  Research  Fund  has  been  avail- 
obi  c*7  llB’  separate-  research"  projects  have  been  undertaken  and  1 01;, 
constituting’  percent,  have  b(c era  terminated.  Of  these,  Lr 3  were  re¬ 
latively  sRort-tinc  studies  designed  to  provide  information  for  immediate 
needs.  Of  the  other  6l  projects,  lo  were  terminated  in  3  years,  10  in 
Li.  years.,  5  in  5  years ,  3  in  .6  years,  l*.  in  .7  years,  6  in  8  years,  5  in 
9  years,  2  in  10  years,  1  in  11  years,  3  i-a  12  years,  and  1  in  li).  years# 
Twelve .  proj cots  were  terminated  in  19U9*  A  total  of  lii  projects, 
involving'  Y  bur c o.us~,  arc  now  under  wayT~ 


The  majority  of  these  projects  arc  concerned  with  fields  of  work  basic 
to  agriculture  in  its  broadest  aspects.  As  the  work  progresses  and  the 
needs  vary,  changes,  in  emphasis  are  made  from  year  to  year,  kith  the 
completion  of  one  phase  of  the  problem,  the  attack'maybc  directed  to 
another  phase  requiring  solution.. 

Progress  on  Selected  Projects:  Some  of  the  results  accomplished  arc 
enumerated'  below:' " 

1,.  Vitamin  Eyo*  An  unidentified  growth-promoting  nutrient  (X)  that  has 
b"crc :T  d c raon's t r a t c d  to  exist  in  liver  extracts  was  compared  with  the 
crystalline  Dto,  a  newly  identified  vitamin.  Rats  fere,  fed  rations 
known  to  be  deficient  in  X  but  ecntiniiig  21).,  ,  and  65  percent 

protein.  Growth  .011  those  rations,  without  supplements,  was  I4I4.,  22, 
and  L\.  grams  respectively.  Rihen  the  rations  were  supplemented  with 
the  liver  extract  in  one  ease  and  with  Bqp  in  the  other,  the  rates 
cf  growth  were  increased  and  at  the  same  rate  for  both  products., 
Since  it  is  evident  that  the  X  factor  and  B]_2  °.rc  identical,  it  com 
be  s  t  at  eel,  "  oh’  the'  basis'  of.  previous'  world,  that  cereal  \ grains  and 
flours  and  the  oil  meals  arc  deficient  in  B-j^  and.  that  milk  and 
certain  milk  products  arc  sources  of  the  vitamin. 

2.  The.  Value  of  the  Breakfast  Real.  in  a.  study  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  composition  cf  tlicT  breakfast  meal  affects  the  work 
efficiency  cf  humans,  it:  whs  found  that  the  ingestion  of  any  break¬ 
fast  meal  did  not  depress  blood  sugar  levels.  ".Then  breakfast  was 
omitted,  however,  the  fall  in  blood  sugar  below  the  fasting  level 
was  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  lounger,  weakness,  fatigue,  lassi¬ 
tude  and  headache  in  all  of  the  subjects.  Furthermore ,  the 
individuals  reported  a  predisposition  to  the  same  symptoms  oven 
though  they  had  eaten  an  adequate  lunch.  The.  results  of  the  study 
also  indicate  an  advantage  in  a  breakfast  meal  containing  22  to  25 
grans  of  protein  of  animal  origin  for  moderately. active  individuals. 

3.  Plant  Growth  Regulators.  The  .petals  of  .ornamental  trees' and  shrubs 
soon  fade'  and  drop  off  o.ftcr  full  bloom,  thus  shortening  the 
period  of  effective  display  cf  color.  In  cooperation  with. the 
Department  cf  the  interior,  a  number  of  species  of  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs  were  sprayed  with  aqueous  sprays  containing  0.  wetting. 

.agent  in  mixture  with  i.O  to  lj.0  parts  per  million  of  cither 
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A-naphtaloncacotic  acid,  B-naphthoxyacotic  acid,  or  parachloro- 
phcnoxyacct ic  acid.  These  sprays  retarded  the  petal  fall  of 
f lowering -cherries  for  'J.to  10  days  beyond  the  shedding  date 
for  unsprayed  branches  .  •  F,1  owe  ring,  dogwood  bloom  lasted  3  or  U' . 
days  longer  when  similarly  treated*  Apple,  azalea,  lilac, 'nock-' ' 
orange,,  flowering  quince,  and  almond  were  not  affected. 

Aqueous  sprays  of  2,4.,5-trichlorophonoxyacotic  acid  applied  early 
in  the  season  to  Rome  Beauty  apples  caused  the  fruit  to  develop 
full-  color  and-  mature-  approximately  one  month  ahead  of  the  normal 
time.  Similar  2,4.,5-T  spray 'applied,  late  in  the  season  to  York 
Imperial  apples  caused  a  definite  retarding  effect  on  the'  pre¬ 
harvest  drop  of  this  variety. 


Mechanical  Cleaning  of  Cotton,  Practical  flow-through  lint  cleaners 
were  deVei oped"  a¥  the’  U.  S7  Cotton  Cvinning  Laboratory,  Stoncville, 
Mississippi,  and  installed  in  a  3~stand  commercial  type  gin.  These 
cleaners  were  relatively  simple  in  construction  and  operation. 

Cotton  harvested  by  different  methods-  and  throughout  the  season  was 
run  through  the  cleaners.  It  was  found  that  the  cleaners " provided 
consistent  and  significant  grade  improvements  on  all  cottons  -with¬ 
out  injuring  fiber  and  spinning  quality  of  the  lint.,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  market  values.  On  machine-picked  cottons  (usually  contain¬ 
ing  excessive  amounts  of  trash  and  lint)  an  average  improvement  of 
two-thirds  of  a  grade  was  realized  with  lint  cleaners  as  compared 
to  corresponding  tests  without  lint  cleaners,  Sven  on  hand-picked 
cottons  grade  improvement  was  from  one-third  to  two- thirds  grade, 

improving  Tuberculin,  In  an  effort  to  improve  the  potency  and 
sp'ccif  icit.y  ,o.f  tuberculin.,  the  diagnostic  agent  used  in  determining 
whether  cattle  arc  infected  with  tuberculosis,  the  unconcc-ntratcd 
culture  filtrate  of  human  tubercle  bacilli  was  fractionated  with 
hydrocloric  acid.  The  resulting  protein  fractions  proved  to  have 
four  times  greater  potency  and  about  nine  times  greater  specificity 
than  regular  tuberculin.  It  also  seems  probable  that  a  reliable 
criterion  of  the  potency  and  specificity  of  tubcrculin-s'pccific 
antigens  may  be  developed  using  skin  reactions  in  guinea  pigs.  The 
latter  development,  if  successful,  will  materially  assist  in  the 
progress  of  improving  this  diagnostic  agent. 

Physiological  Responses  to  Light.  Preliminary  results  indicate  that 
goats"*)* bet lT'ToggCn burgs "  and ~ "c onrnon ,  respond  to  controlled  lighting 
conditions.  Docs  under  six  hours  of  light  preceded  by  18  hours  of 
darkness  per  day  for  about  a  10-week  period  came  into  heat  as  long 
as  the  shortened  day  was  continued.  ,0n  the  other  hand,  does  under 
normal  seasonal  lighting  came  into  heat  in  the  fall  months  and  were 
relatively  quiescent  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Those . findings  may 
have  practical  application  in  extending  the  season  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion  of  goats. 

Effect  of  High  Pressures  on  Agricultural  Products.  In  this  study 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  proteins,  otherwise  very  similar,  do 
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not  behave  alike  under  pressure.  This  observation  presents  the 
possibility  of  developing  n-thocs  to  destroy  one  protein  and  leave 
another.  If  successful  this  principle  night  be  adapted  to  the 
purification  of  proteins  used  in  ncdicincs,  both  animal  and  human, 
where  the  usual  impurities  arc  proteins,  some  of  which  are  often 
harmful . 


Administration  of  Payments  to  States  under  Title  I,  Bankhead- Jones  Act. 
Title  1  of  the  Bankhead-Jonos  Act  of  June  29,  1935 ,  makes  available 
not  to  exceed  two  per  cent  of  the  Special  Research  Fund  for  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  payments  to  States  authorized  by  the  Act  in  accordance  with 
established  procedures  for  administration  of  such  payments.  The  type 
of  work  dene  is  given  under  the  subappropriation  for  administration  of 
grants  to  States,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 

Special  Research  Fund.  Authorization  and  Appropriations 


Fiscal 

Year 

Appropriated 

Total 

Authorized 

Regional 

Laboratories 

Special 
Research 
Pro je  cts 

Adminis¬ 
tration  of 
Bankhead- 
Jonos  Pay¬ 
ments  to 
States 

Total 

1936 

1200,000 

0192,000 

■)8,000 

$+00,000 

■3500,000 

1937 

6.00,000 

3Gl+,000 

16,000 

300,000 

800,000 

1933 

600,000 

576,000 

2li,000 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

I930 

700,000 

672,000 

28,000 

1,500,000 

1,600,000 

19U0 

700,000 

672,000 

28,000 

1,600,000 

2,000,000 

19U1 

700,000 

672,000 

28,000 

1,500,000 

2,000,000 

19-U2 

701,528 

1+80,003 

2l+,769 

1,206,300 

2,000,000 

1943 

700,000 

1)27,000 

23,000 

1,150,000 

2,000,000 

1965 

733AOO 

1+56,06.5 

22 ,961 

1,212,086 

2,000,000 

1955 

762,315 

6.61,108 

22,91)1 

1,226,365 

2,000,000 

191+6 

732,177 

1+51,832 

23,991 

1,203,000 

2,000,000 

1957 

782,81+5 

6-36,621 

25,900 

1 ,295,365 

2,000,000 

196-8 

785,200 

393,800 

25,000 

1,203,000 

2,000,000 

196-9 

885,200 

389,500 

25,300 

1,280,000  f 

2,000,000 

1950* 

890,000 

362,800 

25,000 

1,257,800V 

2,000,000 

1951* 

897,100 

365,700 

25,200 

1,268,0002/ 

2,000,000 

*  Estimated 

l/  Ir.cludos  ,21,000  total  pay  adjustment  costs,  Public  Law  1)29. 
2/  Includes  ,32,000  total  pay  adjustment  costs,  Public  Law  1)29. 


/ 
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^  PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Replacement .  The  1951  estimates  contemplate  the  replacement  of  one 
vehicle  at  an  estimated  net  cost  of  $1,000.  The  car  to  be  replaced  was 
purchased  in  1940,  and  based  on  present  mileage,  will  have  traveled 
approximately  65,000  miles  at  the  time  of  trade-in. 

Cars  operated  under  the  Special  Research  Fund  are  used  only  for  essential 
research  activities  in  areas  where  other  means  of  transportation  are  in¬ 
adequate  or  nonexistent.  In  some  instances  where  common  carrier  travel 
is  not  suited  to  the  work,  employees  are  reimbursed  at  a  rate  not  exceed¬ 
ing  seven  cents  per  mile  for  the  use  of  personally-owned  automobiles. 
Travel  of  this  sort,  however,  is  a  very  small  portion  of  the  total. 
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RESEARCH  ON  STRATEGIC  AND  CRITICAL  AGRICULTURAL  MATERIALS 


Purpose  Statement 


The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  of  July  23,  19^6,  in 
section  7 C "b) ,  authorizes  and  directs  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make 
scientific,  technologic,  and  economic  investigations  of  the  feasibility  of 
developing  domestic  sources  of  supplies  of  any  agricultural  material  or 
substitutes  for  such  materials  determined  by  the  Munitions  Board  to  be 
strategic  and  critical.  This  appropriation  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Department  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  under  the  Act. 

This  program  is  administered  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration. 
Funds  are  allotted  to  those  research  agencies  of  the  Department  which  are 
best  equipped,  to  carry  out  the  investigations  required. 

Investigations  are  at  present  being  conducted  on  rubber,  tannin,  vegetable 
oils,  and  materials  for  cordage. 


Estimated, 

1950 


Budget , 
estimate, 
1951 


Appropriated  funds 


$354,800  $515,500 


# 


! 


i 
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Appropriation  Act,  1950 . '. . . ... .  $349,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental  . . .  5,600 

Base  for  1951  . . . . . * . . . . 354,800 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . *  515.500 

Increase  . . .  +l60,700 


SUMMARY  OE  INCREASES  AUP  DECREASES,  195 1 


For  acquisition  and  installation  of  pilot  plant  equipment  at 
Eastern  Regional  Research  Laboratory  to  conduct  studies  on 

large-scale  extraction  of  tannin  (non-recurring)  . . . +150,000 

-For  studies  on  hemp  production  and  hemp  seed  storage  ............  +25,000  , 

To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  195.1  pay  adjustments  under 
Public  Law  429  whieh  \irere  in  effect  for  only  part  of  fiscal 

year  1950  . . . . . .  +2,500 

Decrease  to  eliminate  work  under  this  appropriation  on  the 

storage  of  vegetable  oils  . . . . .  -16,800 

m 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


PROJECT  STaTEIIENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


1950 

(estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

1951 

(estimated) 

1949 

Project 

P.L.  429 

adjustment 

Other 

1.  Research  on 

domestic  pro¬ 
duction  of 

natural  rubber 
2.  Investigations 

$351, 3S3 

$212,000 

+$1,500 

—  — 

$213,500 

of  domestic 
production  of 
vegetable 
tannins  . 

40,800 

+300 

+$150,000(1) 

191,100 

3.  Investigations 

on  vegetable 
oils  . 

5.0,900 

+200 

-16,800(2) 

34,300 

4.  Investigations 

on  hard  fiber 
plants  for 
cordage  . 

51,100 

+500 

+25,000(3) 

76,600 

Total  pay  adjust- 

ment  costs, 
Public  Law  429 

— 

[5,800] 

[+2,500] 

[+300] 

[8,600] 

Unobligated 

balance  . 

10,317 

— 

— 

-  _ 

Total 

available 

361,700 

354,800 

+2,500(4): 

+158,200 

515,500 

Anticipated  pay 

adjustment 
supplemental  . 

—  _ 

-5,800 

Total  appropria- 

tion  or  esti¬ 
mate  . 

361,700 

349,000 

* 
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. INCREASES  AND. DECREASES  . 

The  net. increase  of ,  $l60,7Q0. in  this  item  f or  1951  is  composed  of  the 

following:  . 

( 1)  Increase  of  $150,000  under  the  project  11  Investigate  ions'  of  domestic  pro¬ 

duction  of  vegetable  tannins11  for  acquisition  and  installation  of  pilot 

plant  equipment  at  the  Eastern  Regional  Research  Laboratory  to  conduct 

studies  on  large-scale  extraction  of  tannin.  (Bureau  of  Agricultural  and 

Industrial  Chemistry) 

Need  for  Increase:  Vegetable  tannins  are  derived  from  barks,  woods,  leaves, 
roots  and  fruits  of  plants.  They  are  essential  for  the  production  of 
leather  which  is  one  of  the  most  critical  war  materials  as  well  as  an 
essential  in  civilian  life.  The  average  annual  consumption  of  vegetable 
tannins  is  about  200  million  pound's,  of'  whibh'  more"  than’  2/3  is  imported. 
Chestnut  wood  represents  the  principal  domestic  source  (over  9 0$  of  the 
total)  of  vegetable  tannin  and  ‘since  practically  all  commercial  stands  of 
this  tree  have  been  killed  by  blight  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  future 
substantial  or  sustained  increase  in  tannin  production  from  this  source. 

We  are  thus  becoming  increasingly  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  our 
tannin  supplies  and  in  the  interest  of  our  national  welfare  it  is  highly 
important  that  steps  be  taken  to  expedite  the  development  of  new  domestic 
sources  of  tannin.  A  planned  program,  of  research  on  the  development  of 
tanning  materials  has  been  in  operation  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  several  years.  In  this  program  principal  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  canaigre  and  sumac  as  tannin  crops'.  Canaigre,  a  perennial  native  of 
the  Southwestern  States,  produces  a  root  containing  20  to  25  percent  of 
tannin  suitable  for  making  heavy  leat’her,  although  extraction  of  the 
tannin  content  cannot  be  done  by  conventional  methods.  Progress  has  been 
made  in  devising  workable  laboratory  methods  and  pilot  plant  facilities 
are  now  needed  to  conduct  studies  on  large-scale  'extraction  of  tannin. 

Plan  of  Work:  The  increase  .’would  be  used  to  acquire  and  install  necessary 
equipment  ($12  0,000)  for  a  pilot  plant  at  the  Eastern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory,  and  to  make  necessary  building  alterations  ($30,000),  in 
order  to  provide,  facilities  for  carrying  out  chemical  engineering  investi¬ 
gations  on  the  large-scale  extraction  of  tannin  from  canaigre  and  other 
sources  of  tannins  by  the  .newly  developed  method  that  has  been  worked  out 
on  a  laboratory  scale. 

(2)  Decrease  of  El6,S00  under  the  project  ^Investigations  oil  vegetable  oils" 

to  eliminate  work  under  this  appropriation  on  storage  of  imported  vegetable 

oils  ... 

Basis  for  decrease:  The  Department  has  been  informed  by  the  Munitions 
Board  of  the  Department  of  Defense  that  it  is  prepared  in  ' the  future  to 
absorb  the  cost  of  this  work  under  its  own  research  funds  since  it  is 
already  engaged  in  investigations  for  the  protection  of  imported  stock¬ 
pile  materials  from  deterioration. 
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(3)  Increase  of  $23,000  under  the  project  n Investigations  on  hard  fiber 

plants  for  cordage11  for  studies  .on  “hemp  production  and.' hemp  seed  storage. 

(Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering) 

Objective;  To  investigate  (a)  optimum  storage  conditions  which  will  main¬ 
tain  the  viability  of  hemp  seed  for  5  years  or  longer  in  order  to  make 
possible  the  stockpiling  of  seed  at  less  cost;  (b)  the ’possibilities  of 
growing  hemp  of -suitable 'quality  in  less  fertile  areas'  not  so  competetive 

■  with  important  foods  crops;  and  (c)  water  retting- practices  which  will 
produce  a  higher  quality  hemp  fiber  than  can  be  obtained  by  usual  dew- 
retting  methods.  . 

Heed  for  Increases  In 'both  World  Wars,  rapid  expansion  of  hemp  production 
in  the  United  States  was  necessary  to  provide  a  supplemental  source  of 
cordage  fiber.  The  following  table  shows. the  hemp  production  in  the 
United  States  for  several  recent  crop  years  and  indicates  the  expansion 
in  such  production  which  was  required  during  the  Second  World  War. 


Acreage-  Acreage 


Crop  Year 

Planted  for  Seed 

Planted  for  ! 

1939 

200- 

1,500 

19*10 

500  . 

1,950 

1941  '  . 

1,100 

36,000 

7,500 

1942 

15,080 

1943 

57,220 

176,415 

1944 

200 

71,431 

1945 

800 

7,315 

1946 

500 

5,300 

1947 

400* 

5,846 

1948 

4oo* 

2,960 

1949 

4oo* 

4,465 

♦Estimated 

Normally  in  peace- time  only  a.  small  nucleus  industry  exists  and  there  are 
inadequate  seed  supplies  available  for  quickly  expanding  production. 
Although  the  United  States  entered  war  in  19^1,  the  peak  of  hemp  produc¬ 
tion  was  not  reached  until  1943.  A  sufficient  stockpile  of  viable  seed 
should  be  available  for  immediate  expansion  of  production  in  the  event 
of  some  future  emergency.  However,  at  present,  hemp  seed  under  usual 
methods  of  storage  will  not  give  satisfactory  stands  after  more  than  two 
years.  Investigations  are  needed  to  determine  the  optimum  storage  condi¬ 
tions  so  a-s  to  permit  stockpiling  of  viable  seed  at  the  least  cost. 

Erom  limited  tests  which  have  been  made,  it  is  believed  that  under  favor¬ 
able  storage,  the  seed  may  be  able  to  retain  its  viability  for  five  years 
or  more. 

During  past  emergencies  the  expansion  of  hemp  production  has  been  on  the 
highly  productive  soils  of  the  Corn  Belt.  This  has  not  been  desirable 
because  (l)  it  has  reduced  the  acreage  available  for  growing  important 
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fo.od  crops  and  (2)  the  fertile,  soils  have  caused  the  hemp  to  grow  tall 
and  prpduce  a  coarse,  poor  quality  fiber.  Experimental  studies  are 
needed  to  determine  if  better  quality  hemp  with,  possibly  lower  but  more 
profitable  yields  could  be  produced  on  less  fertile  soils  not  so  compet¬ 
itive  with  food  crops.  Studies  are  needed  also  to  determine  water- 
retting  practices  which  will  produce  a  higher  quality  fiber  than  has 
been-  obtained  in  the  past  by  the  dew-retting  methods.  Water  retting  is 
used. in  other  countries  but  has  not  been  studied  in  this  country  to 
determine  the  best  practices  applicable  to  our  conditions. 


Plan  of  Work:  The  investigations  will  be  conducted  in  the  field  in  the 
Mid-West  and  Southwest  and  in  the  seed  storage  laboratory  at  Beltsville, 
Maryland.  Solution  of  the  seed  storage  problem  will  be  sought  by: 

(a)  Studying  harvesting  methods  in  relation  to  original  seed  quality 
since  it  is  very  important  to  start  with  seed  of  high  vigor  to  insure 
long  1-if  e ; 

(b)  Investigating  seed  moisture  content  at  harvest  and  rate  of  seed 
drying  by  various  methods  after  harvest; 

(c)  Studying  the  effect  of  storage  under  natural  conditions  in  humid 
areas  of  the  Mid-West,  South,  and  semi-arid  areas  of  the  Southwest, 
and  under  controlled  conditions  in  storage  chambers,  including  the 
conduct  of  moisture  and  seed  germination  tests  with  each  lot  at  speci¬ 
fied  intervals; 


(d)  investigating  the  use  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  during  storage 
and  the  use  of  respiration  inhibitors  to  prolong  the  seed  life. 


Plantings  will  be  made  in  areas  other  than  the  main  corn  belt  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  possibilities  of  growing  hemp  on  soils  less  competitive  for 
food  production.  Although  lower  yields  may  be  anticipated  than  on  the 
higher  nitrogenous  soils  of  the  corn  belt,  improved  fiber  quality  and 
lower  production  costs  are  expected  to  compensate  for  the  reduction  in 
yield-. 


Cooperative  retting  studies  will  be  conducted  with  special  emphasis  on 
determining  water  retting  practices  that  could  be  adapted  to  areas  of 
production  that  will  produce  a  better  quality  fiber  than  the  dew-retting 
methods  which  have  been'  used. 


(4)  Increase  of  $2,500  to  place  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjustments 
under  Public  Law  429  which  were  in  ..effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


Th£  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (hew  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  "brackets): 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
his  responsibilities  under  section  7  (”b)  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  of  July  23,  19^+6  ([60  Stat. 

1  596]  30  U.S.C.  98f) ,  $315, 500,  including  personal  services  in 

2  the  District  of  Columbia  [$3^9,000]  and  not  to  exceed  $30,000 
for  alterations  at  the  Eastern  Regional  Research  Laboratory, 

Wyndmoor,  Pennsylvania,  to  provide  pilot  plant  facilities  for 

tannin  extraction,  and  such  amount  shall  be  in  addition  to 
amounts  otherwise  available  for  alterations. 

The  first  change  in  language  inserts  the  proper  U.  S.  Code  reference  for 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  in  place  of  the  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Statutes  at  Large  carried  in  the  1950  Agricultural  Appro¬ 
priation  Act. 

The  second  change  in  language  is  proposed  to  provide  authority  for  altera¬ 
tions,  at  the  Eastern  Regional  Research  Laboratory,  Wyndmoor,  Pennsylvania, 
to  provide  pilot  plant  facilities  for  large  scale  tests  of  tannin  extrac¬ 
tion,  the  need  for  which  is  explained  more  fully  in  the  justification  of 
increases.  Because  of  the  2$  limitation  on  building  alterations  contained 
in  the  language  for  the  item  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  Administra¬ 
tor,  Agricultural  Research  Administration",  it  is  believed  desirable  that 
the  language  clearly  indicate  that  alterations  financed  from  the  special 
appropriation  for  Research  on  Strategic  and  Critical  Agricultural  Materials 
shall  be  in  addition  to  those  financed  under  other  appropriations  or  funds 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry,  in  order  that  the 
full  amount  of  the  2$  limitation  will  be  available,  if  required,  for 
alterations  incident  to  the  regular  work  of  the  Bureau. 


'  ? 


■ 
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STATUS  OR  PROGRAM 

This  appropriation  enables  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  under  the  Strategic'  and'  Critical  Material's  Stock  Piling 
Act  of  July  2p,  191+6.  This  Act  authorizes  and  directs  the  Department  to 
make  scientific,  technologic,  and  economic  investigations  of  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  developing  domestic  sources  of  supplies  of  any  agricultural 
material  or  substitutes  for  such  materials  determined  by  the  Munitions 
Board  to  bo  strategic  and  critical.  Proposedlnvestigations  are  discuss¬ 
ed  with  the  Munitions  Board  before  initiation,  and  work  is  undertaken  only 
on  recommendation  of  the  Board. 

Current  activities  include  research  on  domestic  rubber  production,  tannin, 
strategic  oils,  and  fiber  plants,  as  follows: 

1.  Rubber  production  investigations  aro  carried  on  in  California 

and  Texas  to  test 'moans  of  quickly 'and ' inexpensively  establish¬ 
ing  field  stands  of  guayulc,  the  testing  and  hybridization  of 
new  strains  to  increase  the  yield  of  natural  rubber,  the 
development  of  the  best  methods  of  recovering  rubber  from  the 
guayulo’  plant,  and  the  '  de-re  sinat  ion  of ’such  rubber -to  improve 
quality.  ■  ■ 

2.  Tannin  investigations  are  at  present  divoted  to  .tho  possible 
production  of  tanning,  materials  from  crops  that  can  bo  produc¬ 
ed  in  the  United  oto.tcs,  with  special  reference  to  sumac  and 
cunaigrc. 

3.  The  work  on  strategic  vegetable  oils  is  devoted-  to-  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  production  of  the  castor  bean  plant,  including 
the  development  of  varieties  adapted  for  commercial  handling. 

•  -1+.  In  tho  field  of  strategic  cordage,  attempts  aro  being  made  to 
provide  "for  the  domestic  production  of  hard  fibers  that  can  be 
used  for  lines  and  ropes  on  naval  vessels.  The  most  promising 
plant  of  this  type  at  present  is  sansevicria. 
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Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress 

1.  A  new  process  lias  been  developed  for  the  recovery  of  rubber  from 
freshly  harvested  guayulo'  shrub  with"  in  c  re  a  s  o' d~yie  1 d*s  and"  bct'bcr" 
quality  rubber  in  contrast  to  the  present  method  involving  several 
steps  of  pretreatment. 

2.  Traces  of  copper  manganese  normally  present  in  guayulc  have  been 
successfully  removed,  with  resulting  improvement  in  the  quality  and 
storability  of  guayulc  rubber. 

p.  Tinny  now  types  of  rubber  from  guayulc  have  been  specially  prepared 
and  tried  out,  and  some  of  these  arc  showing  a  high  degree  cf 
serviceability  under  low  temperature  conditions. 

Ll.  Acres ination  of  guayulc  shrub  prior  to  extraction  of  rubber  yields 
rubber  which  has  been  found  to  compare,  favorably  with  plantation 
eve  a.  rubber  in  quality. 

p.  Guayulc  hybrids  have  been  developed  that  yield  as  much  as  JO  percent 
more  rubber  per  acre.  Vigorous  interspecific  hybrids  were  "developed 
by  crossing  ordinary  guayulo  with  a  robust  Loxioan  species. 

Hundreds  of  selections  that  maintain  hybrid  vigor  in'  seedling  off- 
springs  arc  under  test  for  adaptability  to  different  soils  and 
climatic  conditions  in  the.  southwest. 

6.  Rubber  content  of  guayulo  plants  was  increased  yO  percent  by  removing 
the  usual  profuse  flower  "head's .  Hormone  sprays  appear  promising  for 
flower  suppression. 

7.  Direct-row  seeding  and  border  irrigation  close  to  tho  row  appear 
promosing  for  guayulo  production .  Field  tests  on  irrigated  land 
suggest  that  tho  expensive  nursery  phase  of  guayulo  production  might 
be  eliminated.  Rubber  yields  of  one  ton  or  more  per  acre  were 
produced  at  the  age  of  four  years  instead  of  five  by  proper  water 
management . 


PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


Replacement :  The  estimate  for  the  purchase  of  passenger  motor  vehicles 
under  this  appropriation  contemplates  the  replacement  of  one  vehicle,  at 
an  estimated  net  cost  of  $1,000.  The  car  to  be  replaced,  which  is  used 
in  connection  with  the  program  on  domestic  production  of  natural  rubber, 
is  a  1940  model,  and  at  the  time  of  trade-in  will  have  an  approximate 
mileage  of  85>000  miles. 


EE  SEARCH  OH  AGRICULTURAL  PROBLEMS  OE  ALASKA 


Appropriation  Act,  1950  . . .... .  $675,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental  . , ... .  3,200 

Base  for  1951  . . . . .  678,800 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . '. . . . .  316,200 

Decrease  . . . .  -362,600 


SUMMARY  OE  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES, . 1951 


To  provide  more  adequately  for  the  Eederal  share  of  the  joint 

agricultural  research  program  in  Alaska  . . . . .  +50,000 

To  place  on  a  full-year  basis,  pay  adjustments  under  Public  Law 

429,  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  fiscal'  year  1950  .  +2,400 

To  eliminate  non-recurring  item  provided  in  1950  Agricultural 

Appropriation  Act  for  construction  of  buildings  and  facilities  -415,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


1949 

1950 

(estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

1951 

(estimated) 

Project 

P.L.  429 
adjustment 

Other 

1.  Research  on 

agricultural 
problems  of 
Alaska . . 

2.  Building  pro¬ 
gram  . . 

$130,233 

290,924 

19.243 

$263,200 

415,000 

[3,200] 

+$2 , 400 

+$50,000(1) 

-415,000(2) 

[+1,000] 

$316,200 

Total  pay  adjust¬ 
ment  costs, 
Public  Law  429 
Unobligated 

balance  ....... 

[+2,400] 

[7,200] 

Total  available 
( comparable  to 

1951)  . . . 

44i ,000 

672,800 

+2,400(3) 

-365,000 

316,200 

Transfers  from 
other  appropri¬ 
ations  (shown  in 
detail  below)  . 

+13,786 

Total  available 
(as  reflected 
in  budget 
schedule  s)  ..... 

454,726 

-13,592 

672,800 

Transfers  from: 
"Research  and 
Marketing  Act  of 
1946,  Department 
of  Agriculture" 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

:  19^9 

iotn  increase  of  decrease:  inn 

,  \  ~  V  T  "  4?Q  *  v  y')i  * 

(estimated)  *  r,lj*  '  Other  ‘(-estimated) 

:adjustmerit  :  : 

Transfers  from: 

J  4 

"Payments  to  -States-,: 

Hawaii,  Alaska-,  and: 

• 

Puerto  Rico,  agri- 

• 

» 

cultural  experiment: 

stations,  Agri- 

• 

t 

cultural  Research 

• 

• 

Administration"  ... 

:  -188 

—  — .  • 

Transfer  in  1950  .  . 

-  •  ■  : 

estimates  to: 

'  0 

"Payments  to 

V  1 

• 

States,  Hawaii, 

Alaska,  Puerto 

• 

Rico,  Agricul- 

• 

• 

tural  Experiment 

: 

Stations,  Agri- 

• 

• 

cultural  Research: 

• 

• 

Administration" . . 

;  +.44,940 

*— »  • 

Anticipated  pay 

•  . 

adjustment  supple- 

» 

mental  . 

-3,800 : 

Total  estimate  or 

• 

appropriation' . 

:  485, 94o: 

675,000: 

IN CREASES  AND  DECREASES 


The  net  decrease  of  $362,600  in  this  item  for  1951  is  composed  of  the 
following : 

( 1 )  Increase  of '$50,000  under  the  project  "Research  on  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems  of  Alaska11  to  provide  more  adequately  for  the -Federal  share  of .  the 
joint  agricultural  research  program  in  Alaska. 

Need  for  Incroase:  The  building  program  in  connection  with. the  Alaskan 
research  program,  amounting  in  total  to  $715,000,  will  be  completed  with 
fiscal  year  1950  funds.  The  full  research  program  should  be  put  in  oper¬ 
ation  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  agricultural  potential  of  the  Territory  and  providing  more  fully 
for  local  production  of  food  required  in  the  Territory.  Local  production 
is  now  estimated  to  supply  only  15  percent  of  Alaska's  needs.  In  order 
to  provide  more  adequately  for  the  Eoderal  share  of  the  joint  Eederal- 
Territorial  agricultural  research  program,  strengthening  of  the  work  in 
certain  fields  will  be  required.  A  discussion  of  the  needs  by  projects 
follows: 
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Soils.  Soil  survey  work  is  now  proceeding  in  the  Matanuska  Valley  hut 
needs  to  he  undertaken  in  other  parts  of  Alaska,  particularly  the 
Tanana  Valley.  The  increase  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1951,  involving 
-irwo  additional  assistants,  would  make  possible  the  extension  of  the 
work  to  areas  outside  the  Matanuska  Valley  and  would  also  provide  for 
fertilizer  investigations  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  ferti¬ 
lizers  are  needed  on  Alaskan  soils. 

Animal  Husbandry.  Dairy  breeding  investigations  are  proceeding  very 
satisfactorily.  Considerable  numbers  of  cross-bred  calves  are  expected 
in-  the  dairy  herd  and  in  the  herds  of  cooperating  farmers  this  year. 

So  far  no  veterinarian  or  animal  pathologist  has  been  available,  how¬ 
ever,  to  help  in  disease  control.  A  pathologist  is  needed  for  the 
staff  in  1951.  The  first  pathological  project  would  include  a  study  of 
certain  diseases  in  jfur  bearing  animals,  but  the  pathologist  would  be 
subject  to  assignment  to  other  livestock  problems  later. 

Marketing .  Studies  in  farm  management  are  being  continued  to  determine 
what  types  of  agricultural  products  in  Alaska  have  been  profitable. 

^Marketing  investigations  are  needed  in  order  to  help  the  agricultural 
producers  to  determine  ways  of  reducing  the  losses  that  have  been 
occurring  in  connection  with  marketing  local  produce.  This  would 
involve  not  only  market  operations,  but  also  such  questions  as  grades 
and  standards  for  vegetables.  These  investigations  would  be  aided  by 
and  correlated  with  studies  by  the  agricultural  engineer  and  by  the 
horticulturist  on  methods  of  storing  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  in 
an  experimental  storage  house  that  is  to  be  constructed  under  the  1950 
appropriation. 

Field  Crops.  An  additional  agronomist  is  needed  to  conduct  plant  breed¬ 
ing  investigations.  Trials  of  varieties  and  strains  of  field  crops  are 
under  way,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  carry  out  breeding  investi¬ 
gations  for  the  production  and  trial  of  new  varieties  under  Alaskan  con¬ 
ditions. 

Nutrition.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1950,  when  laboratory  facili¬ 
ties  become  available,  it  is  expected  that  a  nutritionist  can  be 
employed.  In  1951  a  food  chemist  should  be  added  to  the  staff  who 
will  devote  his  time  to  studies  of  the  nutritive  value  of  Alaska-grown 
products  for  human  food  and  for  the  feeding  of  livestock. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $419,000  under  the  project  "Building  program"  due  to  the 

elimination  of  the  non-recurring  item  provided  in  1950  Agricultural  Appro¬ 

priation  Act  for  completion  of  the  construction  of  buildings  and  facilities 

in  Alaska,  planned  as  follow s : 

Palmer  -  greenhouses,  experimental  vegetable  storage  shed  and  cellar, 
housing, 

Fairbanks  -  greenhouse,  office,  housing. 

Matanuska  -  grain  storage,  threshing  building,  garage. 

Petersburg  -  dwelling. 

( 3 )  Increase  of  $2,400  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjustments 

under  P.L.  429  which  we re  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1950 • 
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CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  .(new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Eor  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  conduct-  • 
research  into  the  basic  agricultural  needs  and  problems  of 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  through  such  agencies  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  as  he  may  designate,  independently  or  in  cooperation 
with  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  includ¬ 
ing  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  [and  the 
construction  or  acquisition  of  necessary  buildings  and  faci¬ 
lities  on  land  owned  either  by  the  Eederal  Government  or.  by 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  or  agencies  thereof  without  regard 
to  other  restrictions  of  existing  law,  $675>000]  $316,200, 

This  change  in  language  proposes  deletion  of  the  non-recurring  authority 
contained  in  the  1950  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  construction  or 
acquisition  of  buildings  and  facilities.  It  is  anticipated  that  all  con¬ 
tracts  for  construction  work  will  have  been  let  by  June  30,  1950,  and 
retention  of  the  provision  will  therefore  be  unnecessary  in  fiscal  year 


/ 


\ 


\ 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


The  Territorial  Fxpc  rinont  Stations  wore  operated  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  during  fiscal  years  l$i|8  and  I9I4.9 *  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  2co  of  the  10th  C.ongrcss.  Under  the-  Agri¬ 
cultural  Appropriation  Act  for  I95O,  direct-  jurisdiction-  of  the 
experiment  stations  waq  returned  to  the  University  of  Alaska,  which  is 
the  Land-Grant  College  of  the  Territory,  and  provision  was  made  for 
allotting  grant  funds  .under  the  Latch, ’Adams ,  Purnell,  Bankhead- Jones 
and  Research  and  Marketing  Acts  to  the  University  for  the  operation  of 
the.  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

Cooperative  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  University  of  Alaska 
for  the  inauguration  of  a  joint  program  of  agricultural  research  under 
which  the  experiment  stations  of  the  Territory  would  join  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  investigations  leading  to  increased  farm- 
production  and  stabilization  of  the  rural  economics  of  the  Territory. 
The  University  Board  of  Regents  and  the  Research  Administrator  of  the 
U.  Department  of  Agriculture  have  agreed  on  a  joint  director  who 
will  receive  his  salary  partly  from  Federal  and  partly  from  Territorial 
funds  and  will  be  responsible  for  directing  the  joint  program  for  both 
agencies. 

Constru  c  t  i  on^ 

During  the  fiscal  years  I9I4S  and  19l|-9>  there  were  some  modern  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  physical  plant  at  the  three  experiment  stations  near 
Fairbanks,  Matanuslca  and  Petersburg,  respectively. 

Under  a  contract  authorization  contained  in  the  19^9  Agricultural 
.Appropriation  Act,  for  which  an  appropriation  of  npOO ,000  was  made  in 
the  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  net,  19U9  >  a  lab  oratory- off  ice 
building  is  under  construction  at  Palmer,  Alaska,  which  will  "provide 
headquarters  for  the  director  and  for  the  heads  of  most,  of,  tho  experi¬ 
ment  station  departments  and  the  Federal  research  projects . 

Am  additional  amount  of  jhlp, 000  for  buildings  was  included  in  the  195® 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act.  This  will  be  used  in  part  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  housing,  greenhouses ,  and  an  experimental  vegetable 
storage  shod  and  cellar  at  Palmer.  "The  appropriation  also  authorized 
the  use  of  these  funds  for  the  construction  of  buildings  on  property 
owned  by  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  has  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  such  construction  and 
offering  to  execute  lohg-time  leases  on  the  land  that  will  be  occupied 
by  such  buildings.  ]t  is  planned  under  this  arrangement  to  construct 
a  greenhouse ,  an  office,  and  certain  housing  at  Fairbanks;  a  grain- 
storage,  threshing  building,  end  garage  at  Matanuska;  and  dwelling*  at 
Petersburg. 

Research  Projects 

By  December,  I9U0,  specialists  in  soils,  agronomy,  horticulture,  and 
animal  breeding  were  at  work  in  Alaska.  Subsequently,  an  agricultural 
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engineer,  an  agricultural  economist,  an  assistant  agronomist,  and  an 
assistant  soils  specialist  have  been  employed..  It  is  anticipated 
that  a  full-time  entomologist,  a  plant  pathologist,  and  a  nutritionist 
will  each  be  employed  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1950* 

1.  The  first  step  in  soils  investigations  has  been  to  undertake  a 
systematic  soil  survey  o f~ Hie ~ Mat anu ska ' Va 1 1 e y  and  to  make  rocon- 
naisancc  surveys  of  s^jvCraT  otHclTarTas ,  including  the  Tanana 
Valley,  the  l)unbar  area,  and  "parts*  of~t!ae  Eenai  Peninsula.  During 
the  summer  of  IC’ljS,  1(9 ,900  acres  in  the  Mat  anu  ska  Valley  were 
surveyed  and  compiled  on  manuscript  maps.  Before  this  survey  could 
be  undertaken,  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  soil  classification 
tc  constitute  a  basis  for  this  and  subsequent  survey  work.  Field 
observations  supplemented  by  chemical  studies  arc  so  far  being 
carried  out  in  a  temporary  laboratory.  Tentative  fertility  levels 
with  respect  to  mobile  plant  nutrient  elements  have  been  establish¬ 
ed,  based  on  analyses  of  2,091  soil  samples  collected  furing  the 
mapping  season,  in  exploratory  field  study  revealed  that  great 
plant  responses  may  be  expected  from  moderate  applications  of 
nitrogen  to  established  timothy-alsikc  stands. 

2.  in _ dairy. husbandry,  work  is  being  concentrated  on  genetics  investi¬ 
gations  including  the  breeding  of  more  ecus  in  Alaska  by  artificial 
insemination.  It  is  anticipated  that  over  *00  calves  will  be  born 
during  I9I19  from  the  artificial  breeding  program,  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  cress  bred  calves  in  the  station  herd.  Efficient  calf 
rations  arc  being  studied.  The  calves  on  Alaskan  grown  grains  have 
so  far  made  the  smallest  dairy  gains  but  when  those  grains  are 
suppl  monte d  by  special  rations  containing  additional  vitamins,  the 
gains  have  been  very  satisfactory  and  at  reasonable  cost.  It  has 
also  been  found  that  cows  do  better  on  silage  than  on  barn-dried 
hay  or  on  field-cured  hay. 

3.  Poultry  studies  indicate  fairly  conclusively  that  supplementary 
vitamin  D  requirements  for  laying  hens  in  Alaska  are  considerably 
higher ' than^ those  cons  ids red  standard  in  the  northern  states.  Hens 
fed  vitamin  D  at  the  higher  rates  produced  s ignif icantly  more  eggs, 
with  heavier  shells,  resulting  in  higher  n>_t  income  par  hen  over 
feed  cost.  The  special  need  for  vitamin  D  is  probably  due  to  the 
long  period  of  the  year  with  limited  sun  light. 

I).,  During  the  past  two  years,  extensive  tests  have  been  made  by  the 
cereal  crops  department  involving  a  considerable  number  of 
variotics~"of  ■.dieat”  oats,  and  barley  grown  in  Alaska,  Siberia, 
Soandanavia,  and  the  contincntial  United  States.  So  far,  Chogot 
wheat  has  been  considered  a  standard  variety,  but  there  arc  in¬ 
dications  that  certain ' hybrids  will  be  improvements.  Climax  oats 
arc  superior  to  others,  'but  are  not  yet  grown  commercially  in  the 
Territory.  In  a  study  on  pasture  renovation,  excellent  strains  of 
both  white  and  Alsike  clover  wore  obtained  in  a  mixture  with  oats 
as  a  nurse  crop. 
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5.  In  horticulture,  most  of  the  effort  during  191+3  was  directed  to 
the  testing  of  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables.  More  than  7*000  potato  seedlings  "were  under  trial, 
some  of  which  promise  to  yield  more  than  the  varieties  now  grown 
commercially  in  Alaska.  During  191+9 »  tests  of  tree  fruits  and 
small  fruits  ere  being  undertaken*  Potatoes  constitute  the  most 
important  cash  crop  in  both  the  Tanana  Valley  and  the  Matanuska 
Valley,  but  the  plant  disease  known  as  ring  rot  has  recently 
become  established  and  is  causing  considerable  damage  in  the 
field  and  in  storage.  A  plant  pathologist  employed  during  the 
summers  of  191+3  and  lQi+9  found  this  disease  particularly  prevalent 
in  the  Tanana  Valley  and  was  able  to  recommend  means  of  reducing 
losses  from  this  cause  through  the  use  of  disease-free  seed 
potatoes.  As  a  result,  it  is  hoped  that  losses  from  this  source 
will  be  found  much  lower  in  191+9 • 

6.  in  the  field  cf  farm  managmont  studies,  the  experiment  station 

cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  economies  in  a  study 
of  farm  incomes  and  credit,  production,  and  marketing  problems 
during  the  summer  cf  I9I1D.*  cco'r daiic' 6**wT tlT’inf o rmo t Ton  supplied 

several  congressional  committees  recently,  the  survey  showed  that 
dairy  and  potato  farms  appear  to  have  been  more  profitable  in  191+7 
than  vegetable  and  poultry  farms.  In  that  year  the  operators’  not 
income  on  $0  cf  Alaska’ s  J+0  odd  dairy  farms  averaged  ,'1+, 3^7*  This 
includes  J98  for  work  off  the  farm  and  about  $66 0  for  farm  products 
consumed  in  the  heme.  The  operators’  net  income  on  12  potato  farms 
averaged  hi+,39 2,  including  >b.6 0  for  farm  products  used  in  the  homo 
and  nearly  ')l,i+00  for  work  off  the  farm.  J\Tct  income  on  poultry 
farms  was  about  '.,2,500.  The  recently  appointed  head  cf  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  experiment  station  is  now 
making  a  special  study  of  available  marketing  facilities  and 
problems . 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


Replacement.  The  estimates  contemplate  the  replacement  of  one  vehicle  at 
an  estimated  net  cost  of  $1,000.  At  the  time  it  is  proposed  to  replace 
this  vehicle,  a  1948  model,  approximate  mileage  will  he  50,000  miles.  This 
car  is  in  use  throughout  the  year,  at  times  under  severe  climatic  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  90$  of  the  mileage  will  have  been  on 
extremely  rough  gravel  roads  with  resultant  wear  and  tear  considerably  in 
excess  of  what  would  have  been  experienced  if  the  car  were  used  on  rela¬ 
tively  good  roads. 


# 


t 


* 
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OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 


Purpose  Statement 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  as  presently  organized  -was  established 
in  1888  following  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  authorizing  Federal- 
grants  for  State  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

The  primary  function  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  is  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  authorizing  Federal- grant  funds'  Tor 
research  at  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  Land  Grant 
Colleges  in  the  States,  Havraii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico.  These  acts 
include  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  the  Adams  Act  of  1906,  the  Purnell  Act 
of  1925 ,  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935?  Title  1, 
section  9,  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  19U6,  and  supplementary 
acts.  A  major  responsibility  involved  in  this  function  is  the 
coordination  of  research  effort  among  the  State  experiment  stations 
and  between  these  eScpe foment  stations  and  the  research  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Grant  Fund  Administration.  In  administering  the;  grants  to  the  States 
of  funds  authorized  by  the  several  Federal-grant  research  acts,  the 
program  involves  (1)  advance  approval  of  each  individual  research 
proposal  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  Federal-grant  funds 
to  assure  their  efficient  and  legal  use;  (2)  close  advisory  relations 
v/ith  the  experiment  stations  with  reference  to  the  character,  quality, 
and  conduct  of  the  research  for  which  funds  are  expended;  (3)  annual 
examination  in  the  field  of  the  research  and  expenditures  of  each 
experiment  station  under  the  several  grant  acts;  and  (U)  preparation 
of  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  this  research  and  the  expenditures, 
as  required  by  law.  There  are  currently  active  approximately  3?800 
specific  lines  of  agricultural  investigations  being  financed  from 
Federal- grant  funds  which  are  a  responsibility  of  this  office.  In 
the  interests  of  adequate  coordination,  the  Office  also  must  keep 
informed  concerning  approximately  U,700  other  lines  of  inquiry  at  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  which  are  supported  from  non- 
Federal  funds. 

Research  Coordination.  The  Office  participates  actively  in  the 
planning  and  coordination  of  research  among  the  experiment  stations 
and  between  the  stations  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Members 
of  the  technical  staff  of  the  Office  (1)  assist  the  States  in  planning 
cooperative  research  programs  to  secure  integration  and  the  fullest 
coordination;  (2)  assist  Federal  research  agencies  in  arranging  for 
cooperation  with  the  States;  (3)  actively  participate  in  planning 
conferences  and  work  groups  engaged  in  development  of  regional 
research  involving  two  or  more  states;  and  (ii)  suggest  to  the  States 
lines  of  inquiry  most  needed  to  establish  well-rounded  regional 
programs. 
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The  Office  is  also  responsible  for  administering  the  Federal 
Experiment  station  in  Puerto  Rico  which  serves  as  a  tropical  outpost 
of  the  Department  for  the  conduct  of  agricultural  research  dealing 
principally  with  the  development  and  production  of  crops  of  strategic 
importance  which  can  be  grown  only  in  the  Tropics  and  with  other 
crops  which  may  be  of  economic  importance  especially  to  the  Southern 
States. 

As  of  November  30*  1 9h9 ,  the  Office  had  1U3  employees,  72  of  whom 
were  in  Washington  and  the  balance  in  the  field. 

Estimate,  Budget  Estimate, 

19^0  1951 


Appropriated  Funds: 

Payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska, 


and  Puerto  Rico . .$7*1106,208  $7 *Ul6,208  ^ 

Salaries  and  Expenses .  38U,050  399, U00 

Total .  7,790,258  7,815,608 
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Summary  of  Appropriations,  195°  and  Estimates,  1951 

(Amounts  Include  Estimated  Pay  Adjustment  Supplementals ) 


Total 

estimated 
available , 
1950 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1951 

Increase  (+) 

or 

Decrease  (-) 

Payments  to  States: 

$720,000 

720,000 

2,880,000 

2,863,708 

90,000 

U2,500 

90,000 

$720,000 
720,000 
2,880,000 
2,863,708 
90,000 
-  52,500 
90,000 

+  $10,000 

Adams  pet, , . . . . 

purnPiTl  Ant . . . 

Bankhead— Jones  Act. . . 

TTawa  in . . . . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Total  payments  to  States . 

7,U06,208 

7,1416,208 

+  10,000 

Salaries  and  Expenses: 

Administration  of  grants  and 
coordination  of  research  with 
States . . . 

236,250 

114.7,800 

2  38,1450 

160,950 

+  2,200 

+  13,150 

Federal  Experiment  Station, 
Puerto  Rico . 

Total  salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  direct  annual 

appro  pri a  ti on . 

3814,050 

399,iiOO 

+  15,350 

7,790,258 

7,815,608 

+  25,350 

# 
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(a)  payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico 
for  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 


Appropriation  Act,  1950,  and  base  for  1951 . $7,U06,208 

Budget  Estimate,  1951 . . . 7,Ul6,208 

Increase,  1951  (for  additional  essential  research  in 
Alaska  as  authorized  by  the  Alaska 
Station  Act  of  June  20,  1936) .  +  10,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1950 

1951 

Project 

19U9 

(estimated) 

Increase 

(estimated) 

1.  Hatch  Act 
(March  2,  1887) . . . 

2 .  Adams  Act 

$720,000 

$720,000 

— 

$720,000 

(March  16,  1906).. 

720,000 

720,000 

— 

720,000 

3.  Purnell  Act 

(February  2h ,  1925) 
U.  Title  I,  Bank- 

2,880,000 

2,880,000 

— 

2,880,000 

head- Jones  Act 

(June  29,  1935).*. 
5.  Hawaii  Act 

2,863,708 

2,863,708 

2,863,708 

(May  16,  1928).... 
6.  Alaska  Act 

90,000 

90,000 

90,000 

(February  23, 1929) 

15,000 

15,000 

— 

15,000 

7.  Alaska  Act 
(June  20,  1936) . . . 

8.  Puerto  Rico  Act 

27,500 

27,500 

4$  10, 000 

37,500 

(March  U,  1931) 

90,000 

90,000 

— 

90,000 

Total  available... 

7,1±06,208 

7,106,208 

+10,000  (lj 

7,1*16,208 

Transfer  to  other 

appro  pri  a  ti  ons 
(shown  in  detail 
below) . . . 

-  188 

Total  available  as 

reflected  in 
budget  schedules. 

7,U06,020 

7,1*06,208 

Transferred  to  "Re- 

search  on  agricul¬ 
tural  problems  of 
Alaska,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricul¬ 
ture"  ............. 

+  188 

Transfer  in  1956 

estimates  from  "Re¬ 
search  on  agricul¬ 
tural  problems  of 
Alaska,  Department 
of  Agriculture"  . . . 

-  hh,9h 0 

Total  appropriation 

7,361,268 

7,106,208 

-  272  - 


(1)  An  increase  of  $10,000,  authorized  by  the  Alaska  station  Act  of 

June  20,  T9W,  to  provide  for  additional  essential  research  in 

Alaska. 


Need  for  increase*  Postwar  development  in  Alaska  has  intensified  the 
demand  for  information  which  will  lead  to  increased  and  more  efficient 
agricultural  production.  To  speed  up  solution  of  some  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  problems  facing  pioneer  farmers  in  an  area,  one-fifth  as 
large  as  the  continental  United  States,  Congress  began  making 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  fiscal  year 
191*8,  to  supplement  Federal-grant  funds  being  made  available  to  the 
University  ofAlaska  experiment  station  under  the  Alaska  Station  Acts 
of  1929  and  1936.  This  direct  Federal  support  not  only  has  made 
possible  attack  on  more  problems  facing  f aimers  in  the  Territory, 
but  also  has  furnished  leadership  and  guidance  in  the  conduct  of 
the  research  program.  The  result  is  a  closely  knit  cooperative 
research  organization  supported  .jointly  by  the  Territory  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  major  portion  of  the  research  program  in  19$1,  as  in  previous 
years,  will  be  concerned  with  investigations  to  increase  production 
>->of  economic  plants  and  animals.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  small 
group  of  professional  employees  has  been  engaged  primarily  in  such 
fields  of  agriculture  as  agronony,  horticulture,  animal  husbandry, 
and  soil  science.  Because  of  the  demands  for  new  information  in 
these  fields,  it  has  been  possible  to  undertake  only  very  prelim¬ 
inary  investigations  in  the  field  of  plant  pathology  by  an  employee 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering 
serving  on  temporary  detail  in  Alaska. 


However,  these  preliminary  investigations  have  pointed  out  the 
pressing  need  for  a  plant  pathologist  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Tanana  Valley.  Bacterial  ring  rot  of  potatoes  and  various  mosaic 
diseases  are  seriously  affecting  agricultural  production  in  the 
Tanana  Valley,  which  is  potentially  the  largest  area  for  agricultural 
production  in  the  Territory. 


The  $10,000  increase  requested  would  be  used  to  employ  a  well 
trained  and  experienced  plant  pathologist,  who  would  be  headquartered 
at  Fairbanks,  and  to  furnish  him  with  necessary  supplies  and 
equipment. 

Authorization:  The  Alaska  Station  Act  of  June  20,  1936,  extends  to 
Alaska  the  benefits  of  the  Adams  and  Purnell  Acts  and  authorizes 
appropriations  increasing  from  $5,000  in  1937  to  $37,500  for  19U7 
and  subsequent  years.  The  following  tabulation  indicates  action 
taken  on  this  item  since  19UU: 


-  m  - 


Fiscal 

Year 

Authorization 

Budget 

Estimate 

Appropriation 

19hh 

$22,500 

$22,500 

$22,500  ' 

19h$ 

27,500 

22,500 

22,500 

19h6 

32,500 

32,500 

27,^00 

19h7 

37,500 

37,500 

27,500 

19k& 

37,500 

27,500 

27,500 

1 9U9 

37,500 

27,500 

27,500 

1950 

37,500 

27,500 

27,500 

1951 

37,500 

37,500 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  ADMI NISTRAT ION 
Office  of  Experiment  stations 
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STATUS  OF.EROGRAM 

The  several  appropriations  under  "Payments  to  States,  etc."  represent 
the  Federal  Government's  support  and  encouragement  to  the  State, 
Territorial,  and  Puerto  Rican  agricultural  experiment  stations  which 
were  established  as  departments  of  the  .land- grant  colleges  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  A.ct  of  188?.  . 

The  State  agricultural  experiment  -stations  conduct  research  and 
experiments  along  the  lines  authorized  by  the  several  Federal- grant 
fund  acts  and  the  complementary  acts  of  the  States  on  the  many 
problems  constantly  encountered  in  the  development  of  a  permanent 
and  sustaining  agriculture  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  economic 
and  social  yrelfare  of  the  farm  family,.  Because  of  differences  in 
climate,  soil,  market  outlets,  and  other  local  problems,  each  State 
has  distinct  problems  of  production  and  marketing  of  crops  and 
livestock.  The  farmers  in  the  individual  States  naturally  look  to 
their  state  agricultural  experiment  stations  for  solution  of  State 
and  local  problems,  and  in  recent  years  have  requested  increased 
service  to  help  meet  changing  conditions. 

The  research  programs  of  the  State  stations,  to  be  most  effective, 
include  participation  in  regional  and  national  programs.  Joint 
attack  by  a  group  of  State  stations  is  the  most  effective  and  often 
the  only  practical  approach  to  problems  of  common  interest.  The 
stations,  to  an  ever  increasing  extent,  are  acting  as  regional  groups 
to  provide  cooperative  coordinated  attacks  on  problems  of  regional 
and  national  interest. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  research  programs  ^o'f  the  state  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  supple¬ 
mentary  and  interdependent.  The  extent  of  the  cooperation  between 
the  Department  and  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year  19h9  there  were 
executed  approximately  1,U00  new  or  revised  formal  memoranda  of 
understanding  covering  cooperative  research  between  bureaus  of  the 
Department  and  the  State  stations,.  In  addition,  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  informal  cooperation  between  Department  bureaus  and  State 
stations . 

These  Federal-grant  funds  constitute  a  powerful  force  in  bringing 
about  inter-State  cooperation  and  Federal-State  collaboration  in  the 
planning  and  conduct  of  this  overall  program  of  agricultural  re¬ 
search.  Therefore,  the  full  impact  of  the  Federal-grant  funds  on 
this  program  cannot  be  fully  evaluated  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
additional  dollars  thus  distributed  to  the  overall  financial 
support  for  agricultural  research. 

Research  at  the  stations  during  the  fiscal  year  19l±9  included 
approximately  3 >800  specific  lines  of  research  financed  wholly  or 
in  part  by  Federal-grant  funds  and  about  ii,700  lines  of  research 
under  non-Federal  funds  available  to  the  stations.. 


-  277  - 

These  lines  of  research  a pe  continued  as  long  as  they  are 
progressively  productive.  Approximately  17  percent  of  the 
research  program  passes  its  poi,nt  of  maximum  productiveness 
annually  and  is  replaced  by  new  research  071  pressing  problems. 

Distribution  of  Payments:  Under  formulas  contained  in  the  Hatch, 
'f  Adams,  and  pumell  Acts,  Title  I  of 'the  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  and 
Section  9  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  amounts  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  are  shown 
bn  the  following  table  for  the  fiscal  year  19U9: 


Distribution  by  State  of  Federal-Grant  panels  Authorised  by  the  Hutch,  Adams,  and 
Purnell  Acts,  Title  I  of  the  sankfaead-jones  Act,  and  Section  9 ,  Research  and 

Marketing  Act  -  Fiscal  year  19l*9 


(Match,  Adams  and 

(Title  I,  Bankhead-  t 

Sections  9(b)l  and 

3 

Total 

State 

s 

Purnell  Acts 

s 

Jones  Act  s 

9(b)2  Research  and 

t 

Federal-Grant 

s 

2/ 

* 

Marketing  Act 

: 

Funds 

J-'TOKROT 

« 

"T  96,152781  r 

”T  76, 915.1*1“ 

: 

$  263,072.22 

9  J  9  •  •— «  9  9  9  9  9 

Alaska  .^4  . . . . . 

1(2,500.00 

i 

2,627.86  3 

13,598.02 

* 

58,725.88 

Arizona . . 

90,000.00 

: 

1 5,1*99.36  3 

20,1*68.52 

t 

125,967.88 

Arkansas . . 

90,000.00 

? 

71,312.76  3 

6l*,190.55 

* 

228,503.31 

California. ....... 

90,000.00 

• 

95,51*2.61  3 

59,1*21.35 

« 

e 

21*1*, 963. 96 

Colorado. ......... 

90,000.00 

: 

26,055.98  3 

27,132.69 

t 

11*3,183.67 

Connecticut. ...... 

90,000.00 

3 

26,258.56  ( 

23,1 *58.99 

* 

139,717.55 

Delaware . . . 

90,000.00 

! 

6,05U.9U  : 

15,795.51* 

* 

111,850.88 

Florida . . . . . . 

90,000.00 

i 

1*0,579.22  s 

33,115.05 

t 

I63, 691*. 27 

Georgia..... . 

90,000,00 

t 

101,1*76.80  t 

78,620.93 

1 

270,097.73 

Hawaii. ........... 

90,000.00 

% 

10,269.39  3 

18,1*92.76 

i 

118,762.15 

Idaho. . . . . . 

90,000.00 

% 

16,589.81  3 

23,11*3.22 

t 

129,733.03 

Illinois .......... 

90,000.00 

% 

100,91*6.87  i 

68,817.22 

t 

259,76U.09 

Indiana ........... 

90,000.00 

% 

73,393.38  3 

56,619.36 

s 

220,003.21* 

Iowa. . . 

90,000.00 

3 

7i*,752.3?  3 

58,1*26.71* 

t 

223,179.11 

90,000.00 

3 

57,178.51*  3 

1*3,955.1*1 

* 

191,133.95 

Kentucky. ......... 

90,000.00 

3 

95,122.25  3 

75,013.23 

} 

260,135.1*8 

ouisiana . ........ 

90,000.00 

3 

65,919.96  ( 

55,365.58 

3 

211,285.91* 

Main® ............. 

90,000.00 

3 

2l*,l2h.05  1 

21*, 686.31* 

i 

138,810.39 

Mary  land .......... 

90,000.00 

3 

35,303.01  3 

29,536.10 

1 

155,239.11 

Massachusetts . . . . . 

90,000.00 

3 

21,787.39  3 

23,238.20 

t 

135,025.5 9 

Michigan... . 

90,000,00 

3 

85,827.73  3 

61,823.15 

* 

237,650.92 

Minnesota. . . . 

90,000.00 

3 

66,813.91  1 

57,250.18 

J 

21i*,Q61*.09 

Mississippi . 

90,000.00 

3 

81*, 569.98  ( 

75,266.51* 

S 

21*9,836.52 

Missouri. ......... 

90,000.00 

1 

89,383.63  3 

68,925.51 

1 

21*8,309.11* 

Montana. .......... 

90,000.00 

t 

17,671.1*6  j 

22,1*33.69 

J 

130,305.15 

Nebraska.... . . 

90,000.00 

3 

Uh,233.72  3 

37,532.97 

* 

171,7 66.69 

Nevada. . . 

90,000.00 

3 

3,190. Uo  3 

11*,  130.07 

1 

107,320.1*7 

New  Hssapshire . 

90,000.00 

3 

9,925.30  3 

17,616.28 

J 

117,51*1*58 

N©w  Jersey . . 

90,000.00 

3 

36,1*70.37  3 

27,558.70 

2 

151*, 029. 07 

New  Mexico . 

90,000.00 

3 

16,935.36  3 

22,602.56 

3 

129,537.92 

New  Tork . . 

90,000.00 

t 

110,22l*.63  3 

65, 1*1*9.71* 

t 

265,671*.  37 

North  Carolina.... 

90,000.00 

3 

123,766.51  3 

91*, 261. 71* 

3 

308,028.25 

North  Dakota . 

90,000.00 

3 

28,11*7.1*2  3 

28,806.91* 

3 

11*6, 95U.  36 

Ohio. . 

90,000.00 

3 

109,337.26  . 

7U, 715. 21 

2 

271*, 052. 1*7 

Oklahoma . 

90,000.00 

i 

78,367.16  3 

58,1*55.1*6 

2 

226,822.62 

Oregon . 

90,000.00 

3 

26,588.72  3 

27,655.63 

5 

11*1*,  21*1*.  35 

ennsy lvania . 

90,000.00 

3 

157,876.1*8  3 

81*, 736. 61 

t 

332,613.09 

Puerto  Rico . 

90,000.00 

t 

62,062.11*  3 

59, 981*. 1*3 

t 

212,066.57 

Rhode  Island . 

90,000.00 

3 

2,857.19  3 

ll*, 067. 99 

2 

106,925.18 

South  Carolina.... 

90,000.00 

3 

69, 221*. 19  3 

57,756.2 9 

2 

216,980.1*8 

South  Dakota . 

90,000.00 

3 

27,733.01  3 

27,896.51* 

1 

11*5,629.55 

Tennessee . 

90,000.00 

3 

89,992.09  3 

73,852.01* 

8 

253,81*1*.13 

Texas . 

90,000.00 

3 

173,212.81  ( 

120,598.71 

2 

383,811.52 

Utah . 

90,000.00 

3 

12,170.15  3 

19,050.92 

1 

121,221.07 

Vermont . 

90,000.00 

3 

12,078.01  ( 

18,973.89 

2 

121,051.90 

Virginia . 

90,000.00 

3 

82,91*1.86  3 

63,9,20.31* 

2 

236,862.20 

Washington . 

90,000.00 

J 

38,797*09  3 

33,513.03 

2 

162,310.12 

West  Virginia . 

90,000.00 

3 

65,169.05  3 

1*6,587.31 

3 

201,756.36 

Wisconsin . 

90,000.00 

3 

70,152.59  3 

57,216.01 

2 

217,368.60 

Nyoming . 

90,000.00 

3 

7,829.36  3 

16,91*5.06 

1 

lll*,77l*.l»2 

Total . 

* 

$U,5U2, 500.00 

3 

3 

$2,863,708.00  ( 

$2,339,999.59 

S 

2 

$  9,71*6,207.59 

Regional  Research 

• 

• 

3 

2 

Fund . . 

3 

2 

812,500.00  y 

Grand  Total . 

1 

$1*, 51*2,500.00 

3 

3 

$2,863,708.00 

$2,339,999.59 

2 

2 

$10,558,707.59 

1/  Amounts  for  Alaska  transferred  to  appropriation  item  "Research  on  agricultural  problems 

of  Alaska". 


2/  Alaska  received  $15,000  Hatch,  $7,500  Adams,  and  $20,000  Purnell  funds;  all  other  stations 
$15,000  Hutch,  $15,000  Adams,  and  $60,000  Purnell  funds. 

3/  These  funds  allotted  to  Regional  Research  projects  recommended  by  Condttee  of  Mine,  in 
accordance  -with  procedures  outlined  in  Section  9(b) 3  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act. 


Examples  of  Research  Findings  That  Reached  the  Stage  of  Public 

Application  During  the.  Year; 

The  Michigan  station  has  established  that  death  losses  and 
failure  to  gain  weight  among -young  pigs- suffering  from 
nutritional  enteritis  can  be  checked  by  the  use  of  higher 
levels  of  certain  of  the  B  -  vitamins.'  Pigs  buffering  from 
this  serious,  disorder  responded  with  increasing  growth  to 
an  injected  solution  of  thiamine,  riboflavin,' niacin, 
pantothenic  acid  and  pyridoxins,  followed  by  supplementing 
feed  with  these  vitamins  in  quantities  far  above  those 
available  in  ordinary  swine  rations* *  Autopsies  revealed 
that  after  the  period  of  treatment  the  large  intestine  showed 
extensive  repair,  the  characteristic  surface  discharge 
disappeared,  and  the  digestive  organs  generally  returned  to 
normal.  The.  Michigan  station  has  estimated  that 'general  use 
of  this  -information  will  save  Michigan  farmers  .alone  an 
estimated  five  million  dornaFs^a'  yea r "  in  prevent irig'  pig 

losses  and  runty  hogs.  '  A? 

2.  Extensive  winter  grazing  tests  on  winter  oats  alone  and  in 
combination,  with  other  crops  conducted  by' the  Mississippi 
.Bfc&tfebaat  have  shown  the  great  value  of  winter  grazing  Tor” 
both”  dairy  and  beef  cattle.  Daily  cows  in  South  Mississippi 
almost  doubled  their  milk  production  when  oat  grazing  was 
provided  instead  of  the  regular  pasture.  .  Steers  at  the  main 
experiment  station  in  Central  Mississippi  brought  a  profit 
of  .$83*72  each  when  finished  on  oat  grazing  as  compared  to 
$6I|.16  when  finished  in  dry-lot  feeding.  Oa  t  s  a nd  Balboa 
rye  produced  the  greatest  gain  in  the  North  Mississippi 
tests  where  steers  gained  250. 6  pounds  each  in  168  days. 

As  a  result  of  these  tests,  farmers  in  the  various  sections 
of  the  State  are  able  to  select  the  most  adaptable  crops 
for  winter  pasture.  In  one  county  19U8  winter  grazing 
acreage  totaled  12,000  acres, ■  as  compared  with  10,000  acres 
in  19h7  and  3*800  acres  in  19i*6. 

•  V  ......  .  r 

3.  The  New ‘Jersey  Experiment  Station  has  announced  isolation 
from  soil  sanples  of  an  organism"  producing  neomycin,  an 
antibiotic  which,  after  methods  have  been  found  to  produce 
it  in  crystalline  form,  will  be  highly  valuable  in  medical 
practice.  This  recent  addition  to  the  growing  list  of 
antibiotics  is  relatively  heat  stable,  is  active  against 
numerous  bacteria  that 'cause  serious  diseases  such  as 
tuberculosis,  and  has  only  slight  toxic  effect  on  animals. 

U.  The  Tennessee  Experiment  Station  developed' a  round  self¬ 
feeding  hay-curing  bin  which’  cut  in  half  the  labor  incident 
.  to  feeding  200  beef  cattle.  The  actual  time  saved  amounted 
to  ”2-1/2  hours  per  day  for  two  men  and'  a  team  of  mules  or 
horses.'  In- addition  to  the  considerable  saving  in  chore 
time,  the  bin  provided  increased  storage  space  and  insured 
better  quality  hay.  Use  of  the  self- feeding  bin  on  dairy 
.  farms  wili  save  1-1/2” 'hours'  requirecTTo  feed  a  ton  of  "Hay. 
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High  nitrogen  requirements  o‘f  com-were  met :  with' -a  single-;.;..  _ 
shot  nitrogen  treatment  on  every  soil— tested- seconding to-. 

;  results: obtained  by  the, North. Carolina  station  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  r.,The  same,, amount^pf  . nitrogen 
fertilizer,”  ■whether-,  in~the  :,form  of  nitrate  of  soda  or 
ammonium. nitrate,  increased  corn  production  about  30  bushels 
p.er\ acre  on  each  of  ’the  soil,  types,  'tested,  when  put  on  as  a 
side,  ..dressing,  when  the  corn  was  knee-high '  rather,  than  when 
.the;  corn,  was  in  the- pre-tapsel  or.  early- tassel  stage. 

Combined  with- the  use  of-  adapted  varieties  of  hybrid  corn, 
proper,  use  of. nitrogen  fertilizer  is.,  bringing  bumper  corn 
crops  to  Southern  farms  _■  ■  ... 

6.  '  The;  use  of  radioactive  phosphorus,  in  experiments  'carried  on 
■  by  the  Colorado,  Iowa,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Maine  stations' -and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 'has  shown- a 
wide:  range^f 'bh'olce” 'oT  phosphorus  taken  from  .fertilizer  and 
that  taken  from  the  "soil  by- different-crops  at  various  stages 
of  growth.  At  the  final  sampling  in  one  comparative  test  with 
•three  soils  that  contained  7I3  lhQ>  ahd  216  pounds, of  readily 
.'available,  phosphorus,,  ..cotton  grown  . on  the.  .least  fertile  soil 
'  took'  30  percent --of  its  phosphorus  from  .the  fertilizer.  r Cotton 
grown  on  the.  most  fertile  soil,  took  only  7  percenfi'/of  its 
phosphorus  from:  the  fertilizer.  These  comprehensive  studies 
r.'  with  the.  use  of  the  radioactive  ‘tracer  methods  give  .assurance 
.f  that  new  techniques  are  being  rapidly  developed  whereby 
7  farmers  can 'make  .more  efficient  use . of  fertilizer  and  make 
Setter  and  more  scientific.  use~of  tho  soil-.rcaourd es  ..on 
their  land.  .  '  f.'i  .. 

7..  In  studies  dealing  with  the .  metabolism  of  plants  and' dnirna Is, 
California  Experiment  Station*  workers  have,  for  the  first 
time, :  succeeded  in  ppoduc mg  in  the  plant  simple  sugars  con¬ 
taining  radioactive  , carbon.  These  studies  have  brought 
scientific  research  a  step  closer  to  discovery  of  the  life 
processes  involved  in  photosynthesis.  A.ll  life  on  the  planet 
•  depends-  on  this  process, whereby  energy  from  the  sunlight 
reduces  carbon  from  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  into 
. simple  sugars  and  other  carbons.  The.  California  results  were 
;  -  obtained  by  .exposing  plants  in-  sunlight'  to  an  atmosphere 
"  containing  carbon  dioxide  in  which  the  carbon  atoms  were 
radioactive.  Several  years,  ago  the--  same  laboratory . dis¬ 
covered  a  method  whereby  crystalline  sugar  can  be  synthe¬ 
sized  by  the.  use  of  enzymes  .  similar  to  those  occurring  in 
nature.  Until  now,  however,  the  behavior  of  simple  sugars 
-like  glucose,  and  fructose,-  during  the.  course  of  metabolism,, 

, ,  mould  not  be  observed,  since'. it  was  "-impossible  to  distinguish 
one  sugar  fragment  from  another.  Use  of  the  tracer  technique, 
-whereby  radioactive  carbon  is otppe s  . a re.~lnc.drp orated ’ in  "the 
sugar  molecules,,  permits  direct  observation  of  the  course  of 
-  ,  changes  taking  pla ce  " in- lhcli vfdual  c ompounGs !  From”  ifie 

stari5pd51nt_'’oI^”iimiie3riaIe^ppl icatfon ,  the  California  laboratory 
iS'fals'Q  turning  over  to  the  Medical  School  of  the  University 
of  California  radioactive  glucose  -for  research  to  find  how 
diabetic  animals  break  down  sugar. 
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8.  P  fter  seyen"  years  "fof  breeding'  fhofri  "a  selected  strain.,  the 
Missouri  station  h^s.  .developed  the  S-100-  soybean, -.a  medium 
early,  . hi gh-y ieldihg ^ non-shattering , .  and  nonr-lodging  soybean 
with  high-quality  seed*  .Development  of  this  new.  variety  makes 
it  possible  for  .farmers  in  Southeastern  Missouri  to  . get  the 
.benefits  of  soybeans  in  rotation  with  cotton  and  still  harvest 
a  sizeable  crop -of  soybean  seed*  ~ 

Methods  of  reseeding  ranges- compared  by  the  Utah  station 
showed  that  forage  yield  could  be  increased  from  5  to  1£  times 
over  that  obtained  where  land  was  allowed  to  reseed  naturally. 
Early  -spring  seeding  was  more  successful  than  fall  .seeding* 
.Wheat  grasses  •  seeded  in  the  spring -showed-,  up  best.  On 
irrigated  pasture  orchard  grass,  smooth  bromegrass,  tall 
oat grass,  alfalfa,  Ladino  clover  and  red  clover,  used  in 
various  mixtures  outyielded,  from  32  to  112  percent,  the  old 
pasture  varieties  commonly  used.  The  new  mixture  gave  over 
5,000  pounds  of  digestible  nutrients  per  acre,  equivalent 
to  high-yielding  alfalfa  hay  or  corn  silage.  The  Utah  sta¬ 
tion  estimates  that  seeding  varieties  found  to  be  best 
adapted  frcm  these  trials  will  enable  Utah  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  put  five  million  acres  of  land  under  treatment 
for  more  productive  grasses. 

10.  A  cure  for  anaplasmosis,  a  serious  blood  disease  of  both 
dairy  and  beef  cattle ,  costing  American  farmers  millions  of 
dollars  in  losses  annually,  is  within  sight  as  a  result  of 
discoveries  made  at  the  Oklahoma  station  during  the  past 
year.  In  its  search  for  drugs  for  treating  animals,  to  wrhich 
the  disease  is  carried  by  ticks  and  several  kinds  of  flies, 
the  Oklahoma  workers  found  that  aircyl,  an  arsenical,  when 
used  alone  cured  71  percent  of  the'  sick  animals.  "When  this 
drug  was  used  in  combination  with  quinoline  diphosphate  in 
five  cows,  all  of  them  recovered.  Anaplasmosis,  particularly 
prevalent  in  the  Southern  and  some  Midwestern  spates,  has  been 
spreading  which  makes  this  discovery  the  more  important  to 
livestock  farmers. 

11.  A  hamster  brain  live  virus  vaccine,  developed  by  the  Mary¬ 
land  station,  has  been  rvidely  acclaimed  by  Maryland  poultry- 
men  as  a  practical  Newcastle  disease  control  measure  for 
broiler  plants  'and  farm  flocks.  The  vaccine  doesnlt  make 
young  chicks  very  sick,  provides  immunity  lasting  three  to 
four  months,  and  doesn’t  interfere  seriously  with  the  egg 
production  of  older  birds.  The  effect  of  this  vaccine  on 
monkeys  was  studied  and  results  reveal  that  there  may  be 

a  cross- immunizing  effect  with  poliomyelitis.  This  might 
be  an  indication  of  a  relationship  between  the  Newcastle 
and  Polio  viruses,  or  it  might  be  further  confirmation  of 
a  phenomenon  recently  established  that  certain  viruses  may 
interfere  with  the  multiplication  in  a  host  of  certain 
unrelated  viruses. 
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12.  Af low-cost  practical  method  of  combating  blackroot*  one  of 
the  most  serious  fungus  diseases  affecting  sugar  beet 
seedlings,  was  reported  ty  the  'Colorado  station,  and  gives 
promise  of  greater  stability  in*  b  ug  a r beet  produc t i on . 

Control  of  blackrobt  by  rotation  is  not  practical  because 
the  causal  ^organisms1  can  live- in  the  soil_  many  -years .  -  Be¬ 
cause  more  than  one  kind  or  -strain  of  fungus  may  cause  the 
disease,  development  of  resistant  varieties  is  complicated. 
j  In  preliminary  trials  with  a  number  of  commercial  fungicides, 
-.the  station  found  an  organic  mercurial  which  gave  a  60  percent 
'  increase  in  healthy  seedlings  under  the  soil  and  climate  con- 
*  ■  '■ditions  prevailing  in  -19U8  on  certain  Colorado  sugar  beet 
lands.  A  method  was  developed  whereby  this  fungicide  could 
:  -  be  mixed  with  any  amount  of  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  one 
1  r  pound  per  acre  and  at  a  cost  of  less'  than  61.00  per1  acre. 
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(b)  Administration  of  Grants  and  Coordination  of  Research 

with  states 


Appropriation  Act,  1950 . . . $231,850 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental,  1950 .  U,U00 

Base  for  1951 . . .  236,250 

Budget  Estimate,  1951 . . . . . .  238, U50 

Increase,  1951  (To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951,  pay 
adjustments  under  P.L.  U29  which  were  in  effect  for  only 
a  part  of  fiscal  year  1950) .  +  2,200 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  shown  Include  pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Project 

19U9 

- I95D - 

(estimated) 

Increase 

P.  L.  U29 
adjustment 

- 1951 - 

(estimated) 

1.  Administration 
of  grants  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  re¬ 
search  with 

States . 

$239,517 

[  “  ] 

U79 

$236,250 

[U,U00] 

+  $2,200 

[2,200] 

$238,^50 

[6,600] 

Total  pay  adjustment 
costs,  Public  Law 
)i?9 . 

Unobligated  balance. 

Total  available . . . 

"  239,996 

236,250 

+  27200 

238", H50 

Transfer  in  1950 
estimates  from 
"Printing  and  bind¬ 
ing,  Department  of 
Agriculture" . 

-  32,996 

Anticipated  pay  ad¬ 
justment  supple¬ 
mental . 

-  u,aoo 

Total  appropriation 
or  estimate . 

207,000 

231,850 

AGS I  CULTURAL  RESEARCH  ADMINISTRATION 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  (a)  adminsters  the  provisions 
of  the  Hatch,  Adams,  and.  Purnell  Acts,  and  the  Hawaii,  Alaska, 
and  Puerto  Rico  Station  Acts  involving  Federal  support  of  the 
State,  Territorial,  and  Puerto  Rico  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  and  (b)  operates  the  Federal  Experiment  Station  in  Puerto 
Rico.  The  research  program  of  this  station  is  discussed  in  a 
separate  statement. 

The  major  activities  of  the  Office  are  directed  entirely  toward 
administration  of  payments  to  States  and  the  coordination  of  re¬ 
search  among  States,  and  between  the  States  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  delineated  by  law  in  the  authorizing  acts. 

The  payments  to  States  are  made  directly  to  each  station  at  the 
beginning  of  each  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  according  to  fdrmulas 
prescribed  by  the  authorizing  acts.  The  director  of  each  station 
has  the  responsibility  of  determining  the  program  of  research  to  be 
undertaken  through  use  of  these  funds.  In  this  way  prompt  and  close 
range  attention  to  the  most  urgent  local  agricultural  problems  is 
assured  since  the  determination  of  program  needs  is  made  in  the 
States.  However,  to  assure  proper  coordination  and  to  prevent 
duplication  of  effort,  each  individual  line  of  research  conducted 
wholly  or  in  part  through  use  of  these  payments  to  States  must  be 
approved  by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  in  advance  of  any 
expenditure  of  funds.  The  principal  steps  involved  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  these  grants  by  the  office  of  Experiment  Stations  are; 

1.  Examination  and  approval  of  individual  lines  of  research 
submitted  by  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  for  suppor t 
under  the  several  funds.  Such  examination  is  made  to  ascertain 
that  the  proposed  research  is  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of 
the  enabling  legislation  and  that  it  is  adequately  financed, 
properly  staffed,  and  effectively  coordinated  with  similar 
research  at  other  experiment  stations  and  in  the  Department 

of  Agriculture . 

2.  Approval  of  an  annual  program  of  work  submitted  by  each 
station  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  with  a  tenta¬ 
tive  allocation  of  funds  to  each  line  of  research  included 
in  the  program.  Subject  to  approval  by  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  necessary  modifications  both  as  to 
subject  matter  and  allotment  of  funds  to  projects  may  be 
made  within  the  fiscal  year. 


/ 
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3.  Annual  examination  at  each  experiment  station  by  members  of 
the  'technical'  staff  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  to 
determine  whether  the  station  is  complying  with  the  terms  and 
pro'-visions  of  the  several  acts.  This  involves  a  review  of 
progress  on  each  individual  line  of  research  and  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  accounts  to  ascertain  that  the  moneys  are  used 
for  appropriate  purposes.  On  the  basis  of  such  annual 
examination,  the  office  certifies  each  experiment  station 
as  to  its  continuing  eligibility  to  receive  funds  appropriated 
for  payments  to  States. 

lu  Requiring  of  each  experiment  station  after  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  a  sworn  financial  statement  indicating  the  use 
of  the  funds  during TEe  year. 

Preparation  of  an  annual  report  to  Congress  covering  the  work 
and  expenditures  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  steps  enumerated  above  regarding 
administration  of  these  funds,  the  Office  of  Experiment  stations 
through  its  staff  of  research  specialists  carries  on  numerous 
activities  pertaining  to  most  effective  use  of  these  Federal  grants 
for  research.  These  include  the  maintenance  of  extensive  project 
recoids,  not  only  regarding  the  research  financed  ty  these  Federal 
grants  but  also  the  extensive  and  closely  related  programs  of 
research  in  the  experiment  stations  supported  by  non-Federal  funds; 
the  analysis  and  dissemination  of  information  on  current  research 
activities;  review  of  accomplishments  in  selected  lines  of  work; 
participation  in  research  planning  conferences,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  organization  and  planning  of  regional  research 
projects.  These  specialists  also  function  extensively  in  a 
liaison  capacity  between  State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  research  agencies  of  the  Department  with  reference  to  the 
development  of  cooperative  research  between  State  and  Federal 
agencies. 
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(c)  Federal  Experiment  Station,  Puerto  Rico 


Appropriation  Act,  1950«»»»* . $11*6,1*00 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental . . . 1,1*00 

Base  for  1951 . *T17',B'00 

Budget  Estimate,  1951 .  160,950 

increase . +13,150 


SUMMARY*  OF.: INCREASES  "AND  DECREASES 


For  replacing  water  supply  line  and  increasing  capacity 

of  reservoir . +2U,95>0 

To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951 ,  pay  adjustments 
under  p.L.  1*29  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of 

fiscal  year  1950 . +700 

To  eliminate  a  non-recurring  item  for  construction  of  a 

processing  and  storage  building . . . -12,500 


m  PROJECT  STATEMENT  ’ 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


I9F0 

Increase  or  decrease:  1951 

Project 

191*9 

(estimated) 

P."L.  W 

:  (estimat  ed) 

adjustment 

Other  : 

1.  Cultural, 

genetic,  and 

physiological 

investigations 

of  tropical 

5 

and  subtropical 

crops . 

$87,920 

$9.2,800 

$1*00 

—  :  $93,200 

2 .  Plant  intro- 

duction  and 

propagation  in- 

eluding  pest 

and  disease 

control . 

U0, 821 

1*2,500 

>.300 

—  :  1*2,800 

3 .  Repair  and 

construction. . . 

10,000 

12,500 

— 

4X2,lil£0:  2k,9$0 

Total  pay  adjust- 

l1;  { 

ment  costs. 

Public  Law  1*29. 

[  -  ] 

[i,Uoo] 

[700] 

[  “  ]:  [2,100] 

Unobligated 

balance . . . 

i*,339 

— 

: 

Total  available 

11*3, OdO 

Ui7,800 

— 5-700777 

“+T2',F50: - ISO', 750 

Transfer  in  1950 

estimates  from 

•'Printing  and 

binding.  Depart- 

• 

ment  of  Agri- 

culture" . 

-2,380 

«... 

Anticipated  pay 

adjustment 

supplemental . . . 

— 

-1,100 

Total  appropria- 

tion  or  esti- 

mate . 

11*0,700 

11*6,1*00 
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’  increases  and  decreases 

The.  net  Increase  of  $13,150  in  this  item  for  1991  is  composed  of  the 
following:  '  .  _  ,  ......  •  » •  • . 

(1)  A  net- increase  of  t!2,h^0  under  the  project  ’’Repair  and  construction" 
composed' of; 

(a)  Increase  of  tj2h39^0  for  replacement  of  the  existing  water 
supply  line  and  enlargement  of  the  water  storage  reservoir. 

■  Need  for  increase;  Virtually  all  the  rainfall  in  Puerto 
Rico  occurs  during  six  months  of  the  year,  leaving  a  long 
dry  season.  As  a  result,  maintenance  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  water  for  normal  use  is  a  serious  problem  at  the 
Federal  Experiment  Station.  Water  cannot  be  secured  from 
the  public  water  system  of  the  City  of  Mayaguez  during  the 
dry  season. 

The  station  for  many  years  has  secured  its  water  from 
mountain  springs  about  three  miles  distant.  The  main 
water  supply  line  between  these  points  was  originally 
:  installed  in  1912.  It  is  now  in  poor  condition,  in 
spite  of  numerous  repairs,  and  breaks  in  the  line  are 
frequent.  In  addition,  during  the  past  few  years  in¬ 
creased  activity  at  the  Federal  Experiment  Station  in 
Puerto  Rico  has  placed  a  severe  strain  on  the  water  supply 
•  system.  Since  the  ability  of  the  station  to  carry  out  its 
function  as  an  outpost  of  the  Department  in  the  Tropics 
through  conduct  of  its  own  research  program  and  through 
assistance  to  other  research  agencies  is  directly  depend¬ 
ent  upon  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  it  is  imperative 
that  steps  be  taken  to  improve  and  expand  the  existing 
system. 

The  water  storage  reservoir  on  the  main  station  property 
is  in  good  condition  and  has  a  present  capacity  of 
approximately  2,h00,000  gallons.  This  supply  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  present  station  operations  only  when  strict 
regulations  regarding  water  use  are  imposed  during  the 
dry  season.  However,  much  of  the  seasonal  rainfall  is 
wasted  because  of  insufficient  capacity  of  both  the  water 
line  and  the  reservoir.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to :  ■ 
replace  the  existing  water  line  with  new  pipe  of  larger 
diameter  and  to  increase  the  capacity  for  water  storage 
by  an  estimated  1,000,000  gallons  ty  increasing  the 
depth  of  the  basins  by  approximately  six  feet. 

Replacement  of  the  present  water  supply  line  and  increase 
in  the  storage  capacity  of  the  reservoir  are  two  parts  of 
a  single  job.  Unless  both  are  accomplished,  the  problem 
of  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  present  and 
anticipated  research  activities  at  the  station  cannot  be 
solved. 


(b)  Decrease  of  $12,500  due  to  elimination  of  a  non-recurring 

item  provided  in  the  1950  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act 

for  construction  of  a  processing  and  storage  building. 

This  building  will  be  completed  in  the  present  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Increase  of  $700  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjust- 
ments  under  P,  L»  1*29  which  w e re  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the 

fiscal  year  195o« 


AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  ADMINISTRATION 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
"federal  Ex^erifeent  StatSoft,  Puerto  Rico 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  language  as  follows 
(new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 


Federal  Experiment  Station,  Puerto  Rico:  For  expenses 
necessaiy  to  establish  and  maintain  an  agricultural 
experiment  station  in  Puerto  Rico,  including  the  preparation, 
illustration,  and  distribution  of  reports  and  bulletins,  and 
not  to  exceed  [£,  12, £00  for  construction  of  a  processing  and 
storage  building,  $1L|6,1;00]  $2 U,95>0  ho  replace  water  supply 
line  and  increase  capacity  oT  reservoir,  £160,950. 


The  proposed  changes  in  language  are  for  the  purpose  of  deleting  non¬ 
recurring  language  included  in  the  1950  Agricultural  Appropriation 
Act  to  permit  construction  of  a  processing  and  storage  building,  and 
adding  new  language  to  provide  for  the  replacement  of  the  water  supply 
line  and  enlargement  of  the  existing  water  storage  reservoir  during 
the  fiscal  year  1951 • 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Current  Activities:  The  Federal  Experiment  Station  in  Puerto 
Rico  serves  as  an  outpost  of  the  Department ‘of  Agriculture  for 
conduct  of  research  in  the  field  of  tropical  agriculture.  In 
this  capacity  the  station  not  only  conducts  a  program  of  research 
but  also  furnishes  office  and  laboratory  space,  field  plots, 
greenhouses,  and  similar  facilities  to  other  research  agencies 
of  the  Department.  Also,  close  cooperative  relationships  have 
been  maintained  with  the  office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
which  is  concerned  with  agricultural  research  in  various  South 
and  Central  American  countries.  .‘.A 

The  research  investigations  of  the  Federal  Experiment  Station  in 
Puerto  Rico  fall  into  two  broad  categories  (1)  those  dealing  with 
crops  of  strategic  or  economic  importance  to  the  United  States 
and  (2)  research  on  crops  of  value  to  the  southern  United  States, 
conducted  largely  in  cooperation  with  the  other  research  agencies 
of  the  Department. 

The  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  has  continued  to  supplement  the 
research  of  the  Federal  station  by  a  small  annual  appropriation 
for  cooperative  research  on  local  agricultural  problems.  This 
program  has  been  concerned  particularly  with  such  crops  as 
vanilla,  bay,  and  spices. 

The  station  program  is  divided  into  major  lines  of  work  as  follows: 

1.  Insecticidal  crop  investigations  (rotenone). 

2.  Drug  crops  investigations  (particularly  quinine). 

3.  Food  crop  investigations. 

U.  Plant  introduction  and  propagation. 

5.  Control  of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases,  by 

introduction  of  natural  enemies  and  other  means. 

6.  Investigations  on  crops  of  local  importance  in 

cooperation  with  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
other  agencies. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 

1.  Forty- three  selections  from  tomato  liybrids  produced  at  the 
station  between  native 'and  imported  varieties  produced  an 
average  of  over  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  marketable 
fruit  as  did  standard  varieties.  The  most  promising  hybrid 

developed  has  been  introduced  into  the  Southern  Regional 
Tomato  Trials  for  1 9h9  in  order  to  evaluate  its  productivity 
and  disease  resistance  at  a  number  of  locations  throughout 
the  southern  United  States. 


2.  A.  relatively  easy  test  of  rotenone-bearing  insecticidal 
plant  material  is  the  determination  of  ’'total  chloroform 
extractives".  However,  the  true  rotenone  content  of  the 
material  could  not  be  predicted  from  this  test  heretofore. 
Careful  statistical  analyses  performed  at  the  station  on  the 
relationship  between  rotenone  content  and  total  chloroform 
extractives  for  given  varieties  of  Derris  indicate  that  there 
is  a  constant  relationship,  probably  "due"’ to  generic  factors, 
and  that  it  apparently  is  constant  for  ary  given  variety 
regardless  of  location.  The  establishment  of  this  ratio 
offers  a  quick  and  accurate  method  of  determining  rotenone 
content  of  Dorris"  where  the  variety  is  known. . 


3.  Forty-four  different  varieties  of  papaya  from  widely  separated 
locations  Tn  the  tropical- world  have'T5een  introduced  by  the 
station  for  testing  against  the  destructive  virus  disease, 
bunchy  top,  which  has  made  papaya  production  virtually 
impossible  in  many  areas,  valuable  genes  for  fruit  size, 
shape,  quality,  growth  habits,  and  setting  characteristics 
have  been  discovered  in  these  stocks.  Pathological  and 
breeding  investigations  are  being  conducted  in  an  effort  to 
develop  strains  of  papaya . resistant  to  the  disease. 

U.  One  of  the  major  limiting  factors  in  vanilla  production  is  a 
serious  root  rot  disease.  To  combat  this  disease,  a  number 
of  crosses  between  commercial  vanilla  and  other  vanillas 
resistant  to  the  disease  have  been  made.  During  the  year, 

UO  of  the  most  promising  hybrids  have  been  transplanted  to 

field  conditions  where  they . are-' under  observation  for 

resistance  to  -vanilla  root  rot  and  for  quality  of  fruit. 


5.  An  experiment  designed'  to  determine  the  effect  of  bamboo  on 
succeeding  crops  wras  completed  during  the  year.  The  results 
indicated  that  successful  cropping  practices  writh  all  types 
of  crops  may  be  followed  immediately  in  areas  previ_  ously 
planted  to  bamboo.  Experiments  on  bamboo  fertilization 
indicate  that  the  use  of  ammonium  sulphate  is  highly 
beneficial j  growth  and  vigor  of  fertilized  clumps  was  almost 
double  that  of  control  clumps.  These  findings  add  impetus 
to  the  increasing  use  of  bamboo  as  an  important  soil 
conserving  crop  in  Puerto  Rico. 


AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  ADMINISTRATION 
Office  of  Experiment  stations 
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STATEMENT  OE  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 
(Amounts  shown  include  pay  adjustment  costs) 


Item 


Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946, 

Department ~of  Agriculture  (Office 

of  Experiment  Stations) : 

Payments  to  States  for  research 
into  the  "basic  laws  and  princi¬ 
ples  relating  to  agriculture  in 
its  "broadest  aspects  conducted 
"by  the  State  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  such  research 
(Section  9)  . . . 


Obligations 

1949 


Estimated 

Obligations 

1950 


Estimated 
Obligations , 
1951 


a/ $3, 245,51+3 


$5,000,000 


$5,000,000 


Research  at  Federal  Experiment 
Station,  Puerto  Rico,  on  erosion 
control,  weed  control,  and  plant 
introduction  (Title  I,  Section 
10(b))  . 


18,000 


24,200 


24,400 


Marketing  research  (Title  II)  .... 

66,755 

311.200 

311.300 

Total,  Research  and  Marketing 

Act  of  1946  . 

3,330,293 

5.335,400 

5,335.700 

Special  Research  Fund,  Department 

of  Agriculture  (Office  of  Experi- 

ment  Stations): 

For  administration  of  payments 
to  States  for  research  under 

Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jones 

Act  of  June  29,  1935  . 

25.283 

25,000 

25.200 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS. 

3, 355.581 

5, 360,400 

5,360,900 

a /  Includes  $13,598  transferred  to  "Research  on  agricultural  problems  of 
Alaska"  in  1949. 


/ 


t 


BUREAU  OE  ANIMAL  I ULUS TRY 
V  Purpose  Statement 


The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  established  by  the  Act  of  May  29.  1884, 
conducts  research  and  administers  a  program  primarily  concerned  with  the 
protection  and  development  of  the  livestock,  meat,  poultry,  and  related 
industries. 


1.  Research  includes: 

* 

a.  Experiments  on  the  development  of  livestock  (except  dairy 
cattle),  poultry  and  domestic  fur  animals,  together  with  studies 
of  methods  of  improving  the  quality  and  usefulness  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts. 

b.  Investigations  of  diseases  and  parasites  affecting  all  classes 
of  livestock,  poultry,  and  domestic  animals. 

2.  Protective  measures  include; 

a.  Inspection  of  animals  and  poultry  at  ports  of  entry,  together 
with  inspection  and  supervision  of  animal  products  or  materials 
permitted  entry  under  restrictions,  in  order  to  exclude  diseases 
of  foreign  origin,  particularly  such  dangerous  diseases  as  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  and  rinderpest,  and  inspection  of  import  ani¬ 
mals  to  provide  for  identification  of  purebred  animals  for  entry 
free  of  customs  duty. 

b.  Inspection  of  livestock  offered  for  export  and  of  facilities  on 
transporting  vessels  to  assure  their  safe  transport. 

c.  Control  of  interstate  movement  of  livestock  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  communicable  diseases  and  to  prevent  cruelty  in  transit. 

d.  Supervision  of  the  preparation  of  veterinary  biological  products 
to  assure  their  purity  and  potency,  and  administration  of  a 
marketing  agreement  and  order  designed  to  maintain  adequate 
supplies  of  hog  cholera  virus  and  anti-hog  cholera  serum, 

e.  Control  and  eradication  of  diseases  in  the  field,  such  as  tuber¬ 
culosis,  brucellosis,  cattle  fever  ticks,  cattle  and  sheep 
scabies,  hog  cholera  and  related  swine  diseases,  dourine  of 
horses,  etc. 

f.  federal  meat  inspection  under  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  the  Horse 
Meat  Act,  and  the  Imported  Meat  Act,  and  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder  having  for  their  purpose  the  production  of  a  clean 
and  wholesome  meat  supply  for  human  consumption. 
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g.  Cooperation  with  Mexico  in  the  control  and  eradication  of 

f oot-and-mouth  disease,  including  related  research  in  European 
laboratories  and  a  program  (conducted  through  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration)  for  the  purchase  of  canned  meat 
.  and  meat  products  in  northern  Mexico.  Protective  measures  in 
the  United  States  are  also  pursued  which  include  patrol  of  the 
Mexican-United  States  border  to  prevent  entry  of  animals  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  disease  or  of  any  materials  which  might  harbor 
the  virus  as  well  as  strengthened  inspections  at  public  stock- 
yards  and  in  the  field  to  detect  immediately  any  possible  in¬ 
troduction  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  United  States. 

h.  Inspection  and  certification  of  canned  animal  foods  upon  appli¬ 
cation  of  manufacturers,  financed  by  fees  covered  into  the 
Treasury. 

The  Bureau  maintains  a  central  office  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  but  most  of 
its  work  is  conducted  in  the  field.  Its  stations,  substations  and  lab¬ 
oratories  are  located  in  ^53  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  and 
Territories,  and  at  35  cooperating  agricultural  experiment  stations.  Work 
is  at  so  conducted  in  the  field  in  Mexico  and  at  3  European  research  labora¬ 
tories.  Employees  are  engaged  in  work  on  farms,  ranches,  ports  of  entry 
into  the  United  St-ates,  meat  packing  establishments,  public  stockyards, 
establishments  licensed  under  the  Virus  Serum  Toxin  Act,  etc.  On  November 
30,  19^9 >  there  were  7»2SO  full-time  employees,  U5I  of  whom  we re  in 
Washington  »,nd  the  remainder  in  the  field; -and  339  part-time  employees  who 
work  intermittently  in  the  field. 


Estimated, 

1950 


Budget 

estimate, 

1951 


Appropriated  Funds 


$23,223,100  $23,896,700 
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Summary  of  Appropriations,  1950  and  Estimates,  19^1 
(Amounts  Shown  Include  Estimated  Pay  Adjustment  Supplementals) 

[Note. — Amounts  in  brackets  []  are  not  included  in  totals.] 


I  tem 

Total 
estimat ed 
available, 
1950  a/ 

Budget 

estimates , 

1951 

Increase  (+) 

or 

Decrease  (-) 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Animal  husbandry  . . 

$1,331,300 

$1,562,000 

+$230,700 

Diseases  of  animals  . . 

1,095,000 

1,271,700 

+176,700 

Animal  disease  control  and 
eradication  . 

7,953,800 

8,104,000 

+150,200 

Meat  inspection  . 

12,843,000 

12,959,000 

+116,000 

Total,  salaries  and  expenses 

23,223,100 

23,896,700 

+673,600 

Marketing  agreements,  hog 

cholera  virus  and  serum  b / .... 

[48,800] 

[’49,300] 

[+500] 

Eradication  of  foot-and-mouth 
and  other  contagious  diseases 
of  animals  and  poultry . . 

sJ 

sJ 

Total,  direct  annual 

appropriation . 

23,223,100 

23,S96,700 

+  673,600 

a /  Adjusted  for  comparability  with  the  appropriation  structure  proposed 
in  the  1951  Budget  Estimates. 

b /  Transfer  from  appropriation  made  by  section  12(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  approved  May  12,  1933* 

cj  In  addition  to  prior  year  balances'  of  $5 ,928 ,887,  available  in  fiscal 
year  1950.  advances  of  funds  are  being  made  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  during  the  fiscal  year  I95O,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  1950  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  authorizing  the  Secretary, 
of  Agriculture  to  transfer  from  any  funds  available  to  the  Department 
amounts  necessary  to  finance  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  eradication 
program,  subject  to  later  reimbursement  when  an  appropriation  there-r 
for  is  made.  Pending  the  availability  of  information  necessary  to 
determime  the  requirements  of  the  program  in  195®  and  1951 >  and  the 
submission  of  supplemental  estimates  therefor ,  the  Budget  Estimates 
propose  to  continue  the  language  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  trans¬ 
fer  from  other  funds  of  the  Department  the  amounts  necessary  for  ,the 
eradication  of  the  disease. 
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( a)  Animal  Husbandry 

Appropriation  Act ,  1950  . . .  $1,302,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental,  1950  . .  29 , 300 

Base  for  1951  . .  1,331,300 

Budget  Estimate,  19 5—  . 1,562,000 

Increase  .  +230 >700 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1951 


To  place  the  research  program  on  an  effective  operating  basis  in¬ 
cluding  repairs,  reconditioning  and.  reijlacenent  of  facilities 

and  equipment  . . . . . .  +290,580 

To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951,  Pny  adjustments  under 
Public  Law  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  . 

fiscal  year  1950  . . . . .  +9»400 

Elimination  of  non-recurring  item  provided:  in  the  1950  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act  for  completion  of  liquidation  of  Agriculture 

Remount  Service  . . . . .  -50,280 

Decrease  resulting  from  closing  out  the  horse  breeding  work  at 

Middlebury,  Vermont  . - . .....; .  -19,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


19**9 

1950 

( estimated) 

Increa.se  or  decrease 

1951 

( estimated) 

Project 

P.L.  429 
adjustment 

Other 

1.  Swine  husbandry 
investigations  .... 

$184,220 

$188,960 

$+1,543 

$+31,300(1) 

$221,803 

2.  Sheep  and  goat  hus¬ 
bandry  i  lives  tiga,- 
tions  . 

206,715 

205,193 

+1,439 

+66,200(1) 

272,832  * 
l 

37,897 

3.  Horse  and  mule 
husbandry  investi¬ 
gations  . 

5^,332 

56.337 

+  560 

-19,000(2) 

4.  Beef  cattle  husban¬ 
dry  investigations  . 

249,607 

239,686 

+1,835 

+135,580(1) 

377,101 

5.  Dual  -purpose  cattle 
husbandry  investi¬ 
gations  . 

92,049 

86,317 

+  692 

87,009 

6.  Poultry  husbandry 
investigations  .... 

398,740 

4ll,360 

+1,897 

+35,500(1) 

448,757 

7.  Fur  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  investiga¬ 
tions  . 

88,870 

93.167 

+1,434 

+22,000(1) 

116,601 

S.  Liquidation  of 
Agriculture  Remount 
Service  . 

50,280 

-50,280(3) 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

19U9 

• 

1950 

(estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

1951 

( estimated) 

P.L.  429 
adjustment 

Other 

9.  Repairs,  recondi-  . 
tioning,  and  improve* 
ment  of  facilities 
at  field  stations 
and  replacement  of 
worn-out  equipment 
Total  pay  adjustment 
costs.  Public  Law 

429  . 

Unobligated  balance  . 
Total  available  . . . 

211,500 

J 

2,709 

[29,300] 

[+9,400] 

[+300] 

[39,000] 

1,488,742 

1,331,300 

+9,400(4) 

+221,300 

1,562,000 

Transferred  to  "Sal¬ 
aries  and  expenses, 
Office  of  Informa^- 
I  tion,  Department  of 

Agriculture"  . 

Transfer  in  1950  esti¬ 
mates  from  "Printing 
and  Binding,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture" 
Anticipated  pay  ad¬ 
justment  supplement¬ 
al  . 

Total  appropria¬ 
tion  or  estimate 


+9, 75S 


-17,000 


-29,300 


l,4gL,500i  1,302,000 


INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  increase  of  $230,700  in  this  item  in  1951  is  composed  of  the  following: 

«i>  Increase  of  $-290,580  under  projec-ts  1,  2,  4,  6,  and  7  to  place  research 
program  on  a  more  effective  operating  basis,  including  repairs,  reconditioning, 

and  replacement  of  facilities  and  equipment  at  field  stations, 

Need  for  Increase.  Important  research  programs  under  way  at  Animal  Husbandry 
field  stations  •are  'being  hampered  materially  by  lack  of  adequate  facilities. 
In  many  instances ,  research  studies  require  specialized  conditions  and  uniform 
physical  facilities  over  long  periods.  Optimum  working  conditions  contribute 
greatly  to  maximum  results.  Most  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  stations  have  been 
in  operation  for  many  years;  many  of  the  buildings  and  facilities  are  old  or 
obsolete;  and  their  maintenance  and  repair  is  a  constant  problem.  Eunds  to 
undertake  a  rehabilitation,-  replacement,  and  general  plant  maintenance  pro¬ 
gram  to  keep  stations  in  suitable  working  condition  are  urgently  needed. 

The  Federal  -Government  has  a  considerable  investment  in  these  stations,  which 
should  be  protected  from  undue  deterioration  by  a  planned  program  of  mainten¬ 
ance.  Due  to  higher  costs  for  labor,  material,  and  equipment  normal  pro¬ 
vision  for  maintenance  has  not  been  sustained.  High  operating  expenses,  in¬ 
cluding  feed  costs  for  valuable  research  animals,  have  limited  reconditioning 
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work  to  emergency  measures,  except  when  non-recurring  items  of  $129,400 
in  the  fiscal  year  1948  and  $211,500  in  the  fiscal;  year  19^9  were  made 
available  for  urgent  repairs.'  Cost  increases,  between  submission  of 
the- estimates  and  the  availability  of  funds,  in  both  years,  reduced 
materially  the  repair  work  that  could  be  accomplished. 

As  provided  for  in  detail  included  under  the  ’’Plan  of  Work”  ,  funds  are 
urgently  needed  for  painting  buildings,  improving  roads  and  drainage, 
and  replacement  of  equipment,  particularly  trucks  and  passenger  motor 
vehicles  which  receive  hard  wear  under  farm  and  range  conditions.  Field 
stations  are  extensive  and  most  operations  require  hauling  of  personnel, 
livestock,  feed  and  supplies  over  rough  terrain.  There  is  also  urgent 
need  for  pasture  development  and  improvement  of  existing,  pastures.,,  in 
order  to  maintain  experimental  animals  under  the  conditions  recommended 
b-y  'the  Bureau  to  producers  as  good  farm  practices.-  Many  pastures  require 
annual  fertilization  for  maximum  production,  end  even  permanent  pastures 
must  be  reseeded  every  fifth  or  sixth  year.  Fencing,  is  an  item  requiring 
constant  repair.  P'he  upkeep  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  interior  and  bound- 
ary  fences  is  expensive.  Present  costs  of  materials  and  labor  for  new 
fencing  are  over  $1200  per  mile,  in  contrast  to  a  cost  of.  $800  per  mile 
ten  years  ago. 

Plan  of  Work.  In  order  to  remedy  this  situation  it  is  recommended  that 
funds  be  made  available  which  could  be  used  for  urgent  repairs,  replace¬ 
ments,  and  reconditioning  at  field  stations  for  the  fiscal  year  1953- 
in  successive  years  for  additional  work,  including  replacements  of  build¬ 
ings,  plant  maintenance,  etc.  Field  stations  would  be  placed  .on  an 
efficient  operating  ba.sis  under  a  schedule  of  planned  repair  and  renova¬ 
tion.  Proposed  distribution  of  such  funds  for  the.  fiscal  years  1951  an(l 
1952  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  Year  1951  Distribution 

Beltsville,  Maryland 

Replacement  of  6  boar  hous es  . . . . . 

Pasture  development,  including  clearing,  drainage, 
service  lanes,  extension  of  water  lines,  fencing, 
preparation  for  seeding,  fertilizing,  and  seeding 
pasture  land  for  experimental  beef  cattle,  sheep, 

swine,  and  poultry  (approximately  250  acres)  . 

Painting  of  station  buildings  (6  major  buildings, 

2  poultry  buildings,  and  25  colony  poultry  houses)  ... 

Repair  of  station  buildings  and  facilities,  such  as 
replacing  eye-beam  in  meats  laboratory,  replacing 

and  repairing  barn  roofs  ,  etc . . . 

Construction  of  two  sheep  silos  . . 

Replacement  of  4  trucks  . . 

Replacement  of  passenger  motor  vehicle  . 

Fencing  repair  and  replacement  . . . . * . 


$5,000  \ 


50 ,000 
27,000 


^10, 500 
3,000 
6,000 
1,000 

14,000  146 , 50c 


Miles  Pity,  Montana 

Pasture  and  forage  crop  improvement,  including 

repairs  to  water  and  irrigation. systems  $10,200 

Repair  and  painting  of  station  buildings  and 

facilities . . . 10,200 

Replacement  l-§-  ton  truck .  2,000 

Replacement  1  ton  truck  .  1,500  23,900 


Dubois,  Idaho 

Repairs  to  roads  and  trails  .  6,000 

Repair  and  painting  of  station  buildings  and 

facilities  .  5»500 

Repair,  replacement,  and  extension  of  fences, 

corrals,  and  water  facilities  . . .  7>500 

Pasture  development  and  reseeding  .  1,500 

Replacement  of  passenger  motor  vehicle  .  1,000 

Replacement  of  3/4  ton  truck  . .  1,500 

Heavy  semi- trailer  truck  (replacement  of  1-g-  ton 

truc-k)  . 4,500  27,500 


Brooksville,  Florida 

Repairs  .to  water  system,  including  extensive 

repairs  to  100,000  gallon  overhead  tank  .  3,000 

Pasture -renovation  and  improvement,  including 

fencing  repair  and  replacement  . .  4,130 

Repair  and  painting  of  station  buildings  and 

facilities  . . .  2,500 

Replacement  of  passenger  motor  vehicle  . . .  1,000  15,620 


Jeanerette,  Louisiana- 

Repair  and  extension  of  fender  system  to  bridge 

and  repairs  to  bridge  . .  8,000 

Renovation  and. reseeding  of .pastures,  including 

fencing . replacement  and  repair  and  drainage  .  15,000 

Repair  and  painting  of  station  buildings  and 

facilities  . .  11,000 

Replacement  of  1-|-  ton  truck  (dual  wheels)  . .  2,000  36,000 


Glendale, .  Arizona  ..  ... 

Repair. and  painting  of  station  buildings  and 

facilities  .  6,000 

Replacement  of  pick-up  truck  .  1,500  7  >500 


Front  Royal,  Virginia 

Repair  to.  fencing,  including  conversion  from  horse- 

type  fence  to  cat  tie-  type  fencing .  8,000 

Repair  and  painting,  of  station  buildings  and 

facilities  . . .  2,000 

Replacement  of  truck . . .  1,500  11,500 
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Fontana,  California 

Renovation  of  rabbit  hutches,  water,  and  cooling 


systems  . . .  $5 >000 

Repair  and  painting  of  station  buildings  and 

facilities  . 5>500 

Replacement  of  pick-up  truck  .  1.500 

Replacement  of  passenger  motor  vehicle  .  1 .000 


Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 

Repair  and  painting  of  station  buildings  and 

facilities  . . .  9 .000 


Total  Estimates,  Fiscal  Year  1951  *•* 
Fiscal  Year  1952  Distribution 

Eeltsville,  Maryland 

ITew  fencing'  ($12,000)  and  fencing  replacement 


($10,000)  . . . . ... _  $22,000 

Establishing  new  service  lanes  ($5 .000)  and 

maintaining  present  service  lanes  ($2,500)  . .  7.500 

Hew  water  line  .-. .  15.000 


Establishing  new  service  water  lines  to  pastures 

($12,500)  and  repair  on  old  lines  ($11,250)  . .  23.750 


Pasture  development  and  maintenance  ($15,000  annual 
pasture  maintenance,  including  seeding  and  pre¬ 
paration,  $3,000  annual  fertilizer  application 
old  pasture,  $40,000  for  development  of  approxi¬ 
mately  200  acres  of  new  pastures)  .  58.000 

Repair  and  painting  of  station  buildings,  equipment, 

and  facilities  . . . . .  41,500 

Replacement  of  automotive  equipment  (3  trucks)  .  5.000 

Construction  of  2  cattle  sheds  .  4,250 

'Construction  of  2  sheep  silos  .  3 .000 


Miles  City,  Montana 

Pasture  and  irrigation  development  and  renovation  ....  1.3,200 

Repair  and' painting  of  station  buildings,  equipment 


and  facilities  .  13»400 

Replacement  of  1  truck  . .  1 , 800 


Dubois,  Idaho 

Construction  of  new  machinery  shed .  7.500 

Construction  and  repair  of  roads  and  trails  .  5.000 

Pasture  and  irrigation  development  and  renovation  ....  6,000 

Repair  and  painting  of  station  buildings,  equipment 

‘  and  facilities  . . . .  9.700 

Replacement  of  1  truck . . . .  1,800 


Brooksville,  Florida 

Pasture  development  and  renovation  .  6,180 

Repair  and  painting  of  station  buildings,  equipment 

and  facilities  .  4,200 

Replacement  of  1  truck . . . .  1 ,800 


13,000 

9,000 

290,580 

r 


180,000 

c 

28,400 


30,000 

12,180 
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Jeanerette,  Louisiana 

Pasture  development  and  renovation  .  $4,000 

Repair  and  painting  of  station  buildings,  equipment 

and  facilities  . .  4,200 

Replacement  of  1  truck  .  1 ,800  10,000 


Glendale,  Arizona. 

Repair  and  painting  of  station  buildings,  equipment 

and  facilties  . . . . .  5 ,000  5*000 


Front  Royal,  Virginia 

Extension  and  replacement  of  cattle  fences  .  8,000 

Repair  and  painting  of  station  buildings,  equipment 

and  facilities  .  5*200 

Replacement  of  1  truck  .  1,800  15,000 


Fontana,  California 

Repair  and  painting  of  station  buildings,  equipment 

and  facilities  . . .  5 >000  5 >000 


Saratoga  Springs,  Hew  York 

Repair  and  painting  of  station  buildings,  equipment 

and  facilities  . . .  3*200 

Replacement  of  1  truck  .  1,800  5 >000 


Total  Estimate,  Fiscal  year  1952  .  290 >5^0 


( 2)  The  Budget  estimates  propose  a  decrease  of  $19,000  under  the  project 

’’Horse  and  mule  husbandry  investigations”  due  to  the  discontinuance  by 

December  31*  1950*  of  research  at  the  U.  S'.  Morgan  Horse  Farm,  Middlebury, 

Vermont  on  breeding  of  light  horses.  The  station  at  Middlebury  comprises 
987  acres,  about  half  of  which  were  donated  by  Joseph  Battell  in  1907  for 
investigations  of  Morgan  horses,  The  Morgan  horse  has  been  used  for  ex¬ 
perimental  studies,  the  results  of  which  are  applicable  to  horses  of  all 
light  breeds  arid  much  of  which  has  been  applied  to  draft  breeds  as  well. 

The  particular  field  of  study  was  the  heritability  of  performance  character¬ 
istics,  which  provided  a  basis  for  the  application  of  genetics  to  horse 
breeding. 


With  the  closing  of  this  work,  horse  and  mule  activities  will  be  limited 
to  a  small  nutrition  project  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  a  cooperative  project 
with  mules  in  Tennessee  and  to  the  answering  of  routine  correspondence  with 
farmers  and  others.  Although  horse  numbers  have  declined  materially  in  re¬ 
cent  years  in  the  United  States,  numerous  requests  for  information  on  them 
are  received  each  year  since  they  continue  to  be  maintained  on  60  percent 
of  the  farms  and  ranches  in  this  country  and  have  an  inventory  value  in 
excess  of  $300,000,000. 
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There  has  been  a  small  project  on  sheep  breeding  and  feeding  at  the  Middle- 
bury  Station;  however,  the  station  would  probably  be  disposed  of  and  the 
sheep  research  consolidated  with  work  elsewhere,  unless  support  were  obtain¬ 
ed  from  New  England  States  for  maintaining  the  station  on  a  cooperative 
basis  for  research  on  other  livestock  or  on  the  role  of  sheep  in  farming 
operations  in 'that  region.’  '  The  alternatives- as  to  disposition  of  the  station 
will  b e  investigated  prior  to  a  final  determination. 

(3)  A  decrease  of  $30 >280  under  the  project  "Liquidation  of  Agriculture 
remount  service”  due  to  the  closing  of  agriculture'  remount  activities.  On 
July  1,  1948,  four  stations  of  the  Army  Remount  Service  were  transferred  to 
the  Department  for  breeding  work  with  light  horses.  There  was  curtailment 
of  the  program  early  in ‘the  fiscal  year  1949,  reflecting  changes  necessary 
to  operate  within  available  appropriated  funds.  No  provision  was  made  in 
the  1950  estimates  for  continuation  of  the  service;  however,  the  1950  Appro¬ 
priation  Act  provided  for  discontinuance  of -the  program  by  December  31 »  19^+9  > 
with  the  proviso  that  livestock  be  sold  by  bid,  public  auction,  or  through 
negotiated  sales  which  would  give  preference  to  persons  having  custody  of 
the  animals  or  to  others  in  the  same  locality.  Prior  to  this  action  by 
Congress  steps  had  been  taken  to  sell  many  of  the  horses,  mares,  and  young 
stock  quartered  at  the  several  stations. 

Through  negotiated  sales,  243  stallions  were  left  in  the  hands  of  custodians 
and  32  others  were'  placed  with’  new  owners,  ^he  policy  was  followed  of 
bringing  the  most  valuable  stallions  to  the  remount  stations  for  sale  at 
public  auction  and  93  were  sold  in  this  manner.  In  2  cases  sealed  bids 
were  accepted.  Inclusive  of  mares  and  young  stock,  440  horses  were  sold  in 
the  period  July  1,  1949  to  December  1,  1949  for  $146,183*50* 

In  total,  the  liquidation  of  the  Remount  Service  during  the  period  January  1, 
1949  to  December  3l»  1949  involved  disposition  of  726  animals  and  proceeds 
of  sale  amounting  to  $399 >878, 

The  station  at  Pomona,  California,  was  transferred  to  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Foundation,  Incorporated,  in  accordance  with  Public  Law  88,  approved  June  4, 
1949.  1he  other  three  stations  are  being  operated  in  cooperation  with  the 
States  of  Virginia,  Nebraska,  and  Oklahoma  in  beef  cattle  research  programs. 

(4)  Increase  of  $9,^00  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjust¬ 

ments"  under  P.  L,  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal- 
year  1950. 
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CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Animal  husbandry:  For  investigations  and  experiments  in 
animal  husbandry  and  animal  and  poultry  feeding  and  breed- 
,  ing,  and  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  section  101  (b)  of 
the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  429)  authorizing  cooperar- 
tion  with  State  authorities  in  the  administration  of  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  improvement  of  poultry,  poultry  products,  and 
hatcheries,  [$1,302,000,  including  not  to  exceed  $50,000 
(which  shall  be  available  for  additional  personal  services 
in  the  District  of  Columbia)  for  liquidation  of  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Remount  Service,  on  or  before  December  31,  1949,  which 
amount  shall  remain  available  for  care  of  the  real  property 
until  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  relieved  of  responsi¬ 
bility  therefor,  the  livestock  to  be  sold  by  bid,  public 
auction,  or  through  negotiated  sales  with  preference  in  ne¬ 
gotiated  sales  to  the  persons  having  custody  of  the  animals 
or  to  others  in  the  same  locality:  Provided  further,  That 
the  authority  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  April  21,  194g,  shall 
be  continued  until  December  31>  1949  ]  $1,562,000* 

This  change  in  language  is  proposed  to  delete  the  non-recurring  provision 
included  in  the  1950  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  providing  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  Agriculture  Remount  Service  by  December  3l>  1949* 


m 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Current  activities:  Animal  husbandry  research  is  directed  toward  more 
efficient  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  all  livestock  except 
dairy  cattle,  and  includes  poultry  and  fur  animals.  The  program  also 
,  includes  research  on  the  factors  affecting  the  production  of  high 
quality  products  and  their  processing  and • preservation.  Cooperative 
relationships  are  maintained  with  State  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  State  extension  services  and  other  agencies. 

Breeding  investigations  include  studies  of  the  application  of 
fundamental  principles  of  genetics  in  the  development  of 
superior  strains  and  crossbred  types  of  .farm  livestock  and 
poultry,  and  the  study  of  new  methods  of  identifying  superior¬ 
ity,  such  as  record  of  performance  and  progeny  tests. 

Feeding  investigations  are  concerned. with  nutritional  re¬ 
quirements  of  animals  for  high  levels  of  reproduction, 
lactation,  growth,  or  fattening  and  including  production  of 
meat,  milk,  eggs,  wool  and  fur  and’ the  measurement  of 
nutritive  properties  of  feedstuffs  in  order  to  develop  the 
best  methods  of  using  feeds  to  obtain  maximum  results. 

Management  investigations  include  studies  of  grazing, 
shelter,  etc. 

There  are  on  American  farms  approximately  8  million  horses  and  mules, 
41  million  cattle  raised  primarily  for  meat,  57  million  hogs,  32 
million  sheep,  500  million  chickens,  30,000  foxes,  450,000  minks  and 
2  million  rabbits.  Some  of  these  animals  are  yielding  returns 
considerably  below  production  costs  and  -only  a  very,  small  percentage 
are  showing  the  profits  which  easily  could  be  realized  by  use  of 
better  breeding,  feeding  and  management  practices.  Solution  of  the 
many  critical  problems  will  improve  the  economy  of -farm  operations 
and  lead  to  a  more  abundant  supply  of  uniformly  better  animal  r 
products  for  the  consumer. 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress:  Among  recent  accomplishments  are  the 
f oil owing : 

1.  Swine  husbandry: 

a .  Line-cross  pigs  sired  by  Chester  Vfhite-Landrace  boars,  as 
.well  as  those  sired  by  Poland  China-Landrace  boars  as  re¬ 
ported  last  year,  excelled  line-cross  pigs  sired  by  boars 
of  other  lines  tested  at  Beltsville.  These  two  lines  have 
an  8-year  average  yield  of  about  49  percent  of  slaughter 
weight  as  preferred  cuts — ham,  loin,  bacon,  shoulder  and 
shoulder  butt,  the  highest  yield  of  lines  tested  at  Belts¬ 
ville.  Average  market  hogs  yield  about  45  percent  preferred 
cuts . 
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b.  Litters  produced  from  cross  natings  of  the  Beltsville  lines 
averaged  7.5  pigs  at  weaning  and  excelled  litters  produced 
by  natings  within  lines  by  more  than  1.5  pigs.  This  excels 
the  national  average  by  about  one  pig  per  litter. 

c.  Pantothenic  acid  vitamin  requirement  of  swine  not  met  by  lcng- 
stored  feed.  Good  mature  yellow  corn,  less  than  a  year  old, 
contains  4.5  mg.  per  pound,  about  the  amount  required  by  swine. 
Damaged  corn,  alfalfa  held  two  years,  and  stored  distillars' 
dried  solubles,  showed  heavy  loss  in  panthothenic  acid  content. 

d.  Hampshire-Landrace  line  breeders  establish  registry  as  "Montana 

No.  1."  This  line  has  weaned  an  average  of  8.1  pigs  per  litter 

over  9  years  of  selective  breeding.  This  indicates  the  wide¬ 
spread  recognition  of  the  practical  worth  of  the  new  strain 
developed  at  the  U.  S.  Range  Livestock  Experiment  Station,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Montana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

2.  Sheep  and  goat  husbandry: 


a .  Mouton  of  high  quality  produced  by  fine  wool  lamb  pelts. 
Quality  of  mouton  decreases  as  type  of  wool  becomes  coarser 
and  weight  of  pelt  heavier.  Pehts  from  lambs  of  smooth 
skinned  Merino  and  Rambouillet  types  are  most  suitable. 

b.  Belly  wool  is  an  indication  of  fleece  yield.  Selective  breed¬ 
ing  for  increased  belly  wool  results  in  increased  grease  and 
clean  fleece  weights  . 

c.  Crossbred  Hampshire-Shropshire  yearling  ewe  -fleeces  heavier 
than  parental  purebred  stocks.  Purebred  Hampshire  yearling 
ewe  fleeces  yielded  an  average  of  3.1  pounds  of  clean,  dry 
wool,  Shropshire  yearlings  3.6  and  Hampshire  x  Shropshire 
crossbred  yearlings  about  4.5  in  the  experiment. 

d.  Range  ewes  winter  satisfactorily  on  alfalfa  hay.  Grain 
supplements  to  alfalfa  hay  as  a  winter  diet  for  range  ewes 
failed  to  increase  lifetime  lamb  production  and  increased 
average  clean  fleece  weight  by  only  0.09  pounds  at  the 

U.  S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station,  Dubois,  Idaho. 

3 .  Beef  and  dual-purpose  cattle  husbandry: 

a.  Beef  cattle  make  winter  gains  on  newly  introduced  grasses  in 
Florida.  Grazing  studies  in  cooperation  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  Florida  yielded  gains  of  77  pounds 
per  head  on  dry  cows  grazing  Pensacola  Bahia  during  the 
period  September  through  November  when  native  ranges  did  not 
furnish  feed  of  sufficient  quality  to  maintain  body  weight. 

b .  Urinary  calculi  in  fattening  steers  controlled  by  use  of 
supplementary  phosphorus.  With  the  addition  of  100  grams 
of  bonemeal  or  26  cc.  of  75  percent  phosphoric  acid  per 
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animal  per  day  fed  with  the  basic  ration  of  milo  grain,,  sorghum 
silage  and  cottonseed  meal,  the  hazard  of  calculi  formation  is 
greatly  reduced  without  interfering  with  rate  of  gain  or  finish* 
Milo  grain  apparently  contains  a  factor  predisposing  to  calculi 
formation. 


c*  Crossing,  purebred  beef  cattle  produces  superior  steers*  Systematic 
ally  crossing  purebred  Angus,  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  cattle  at  the 
U*  S.  Range  Livestock  Experiment  Station,,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Montana  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  produced  steers 
which  materially  outgained  purebred  steers,  sired  by  the  same  bulls. 
Discrimination  against  mixed  colors,  by  feeders  and  buyers,  limits 
application  of  results. 


m 


d.  Maternal  grandsires  influence  weaning  weight  of  beef  calves.  The 
heritable  effect  on  weaning  weight  of  beef  calves  for  the  maternal 
grandsire  was  found  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  heritable  effect 
of  the  sire.  Apparently  selection  of  sires  may  materially  affect 
weaning  weight  of  the  second  generation  through  milk  production 
&f  the  damr.  .  . 

4.  Poultry  husbandry: 

a.  Summer  eggs  deteriorate  more  rapidly  than  fall  and  winter  eggs. 

Thick  albumen,  essential  to  high  .cooking  quality  in'eggs,.  breaks 
down  more  rapidly  when  summer  la,id  eggs  are  held  at  constant 
temperature-s  in  storage  than  is  the  ,c.as.s-  A-n  fall  and  winter  laid 
eggs  held  at  the  same  constant  temperature*, 

•t  _ 

b. .  Breast  development  of  meat  chickens  improved  by  selective  breeding. 

Lines  of  Cornish  and  New  Hampshire  ,  chickens  -with  •broad&r-,  plumper 

breasts  than  is  generally  characteristic  of  these  breeds  have  been 
developed  by  family  selection  for, breast  conformation  at  broiler 
age 

♦  ^  e 

c>  ’’Unidentified  vitamin"  required  by  poultry  demonstrated  to  be 

vitamin  B^g.  This  vitamin,  essential  to  optimal  growth  and  repro¬ 
duction^  -must  be  added  to  diets  depending  chiefly  on  oil  meals 
as  protein  sources, Fish  offal,  certain  fermentation  products, and 
cow  manure  are  among  the  sources  of  the  vitamin-." 

d.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks  resistant  to  .high -altitude ' and  rapid  alti¬ 

tude  changes.-  Both  domestic  and  foreign  air  ■'shipments  of  hatching 
eggs  qnd  chicks  are  increasing.  Tests*  h.«*ve*  •dem’olfs'trated  that 
chicks  can  withstand  the  low  atmospheric,  pressure* 'characteristic 
of  20,000  feet  altitude  for  at  least  12.  hours  and-  changes  as  great 
as  5,000  feettper  minute,  ‘this  information  is  of  value  in  pre¬ 
venting  loss  of  hatchabilitv  due  to  atmospheric • effects . 

e*  Gossypol  content  limits  use  of  cottonseed  meal  in  poultry  feeding. 

Satisfactory  hatching  eggs  can  be  produced  on  diets  containing 

up  to  100  percent  cottonseed  meal  if  the  free  gossypol  content 
does  not  exceed  0.12  percent.  However,,  even  small  amounts  of 
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go'ssypol  in  the  diet  of  laying  'hens  cause  yolk  darkening 
when  the  eggs  of  such  hens  are  stored.  Gossypol  content 
of  cottonseed  meal  varies  with  the  effectiveness  of  process¬ 
ing. 


f.  Pullorum  incidence  in  poultry  breeding  flocks  reduced.  PuUorum 
disease'  is  egg  transmitted  and  a  principal  cause  of  mortality 
during  "brooding.  Incidence  "of  the  disease  among  breeding 
flocks  has  been  reduced  through  cooperative  work  with  the 
States  under  the' National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan  from  2*3 
percent  among  24,000,000  birds  tested  in  1944-45  to  0.94  among 
26,000,000  breeding  birds  in  1948-49.  The  percentage  of 
hatcheries  qualifying  for  the  non-tolerance  classes  (U •  S. 
Pullorum-Passed  and  U.  S.  Pullorum-Cloan)  has  increased  from 
14.1  percent  in  1944-45  to-  51.6  percent  in  1949.  The  status 
of  work  under  the  National  Poultry  and  Turkey  Improvement 
Plans  is  shown  by  the  following  tabic: 


Item 

1946 

1948 

T*  ‘  "  ■■ 

1949 

NATIONAL  POULTRY  IMPROVEMENT  PLAN 

States  . . . . 

-  a  7 

•  '  47 

47 

Hatcheries  . . . . . 

3,952 

4,326 

'  4,438 

Egg  capacity  of  hatcheries 

259,453 ',000 

331,741^000 

346,294^000 

Hatching  egg  suoply  flocks  . . . 

'  92,324 

1  97,363 

'  93,373 

Birds  in  breeding  flocks  . . 

24,904,000 

27,266,000 

26,844,598 

U.S.R.0.P,  (U.S.  Record  of  Performance) 
flocks  o  .0. .. e . O . .. O . 

•471 

'  464 

1 

Birds  entered  in  trapnest  flocks  •••• 

211,669 

215^198 

i 

Females  in  U.S.R.O.P.  matings  ....... 

Average  percentage  pullorum  reactions 
(first  test)  . . . 

62, 255 

1.84 

71,684 

1.18 

i 

0.9' 

NATIONAL  TURKEY  IMPROVEMENT 

PLAN 

States  ........  1 _ 

30: 

AS: 

A  c: 

Hatcheries . ........ 

trO 

Flocks  . . . 

'  a  7: 

0/0 

744 

Birds  . . ,itl 

i  J  OiL  1 

2  349  1 

Cj  2  \ — L  / 

^  noc  n  <2  0 . 

3,224 

U.S.R.O.P.  flocks  . . 

77  . 

«*-  JO  ^  dou  § 

1  jo*x9  ,S07 
61 

Single-tom  matings  . . tf  ft 

O  i  ; 

266; 

7  7ft  7  • 

bb- 

'  7  1  9  • 

Candidates  tranced  ..... _  _  _ 

lot 

9,538 

0.51 

Average  percentage  pul lo ruin 
(first  test"} 

reactors 

O  y  UO  /  f 

1.43: 

y,b cl ; 

0.74: 

1/  Data  not  yet  available 
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5,  Far  animal  husbandry: 

a.  Cooked  potatoes,  when  free  of  sprouts,  can  be  used  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  ration  for  feeding  foxes  in  captivity  and  thus 

cKoapoh  fc'ocT  costs  •  Nations  containing  potatoes  with  sprouts 
proved  unsatisfactory,  due  to  a  poisonous  alkaloid  they  con¬ 
tained  which  reduced  the  palatability  of  the  ration. 

h*  Salmon  offal  sucessfully  substituted  for  whole  fish  as  feed  for 

mink. '  Seventy- five  percent  canned  Salmon  offal,  principally 
heads,  tails  and  viscera,  substituted  for  frozen  whole  fish  in 
tests  at  the  Experimental  Fur  Station,  in  Cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Alaska  at  Petersburg,  Alaska,  produced  satisfactory 
mink  pelts  at  reduced  feed  cost-,, 

c.  Mutation  mink  produced  by  selective  gene  combinations.  Color 
phases  are  of  commercial  importance  in  mink..  They  depend  for 
their  action  on  12  different  color  genes.  Research  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin  indicates  that  particular 
color  phases  depend  on  the  effect  of  2  among  the  12  color  genes. 
For  example,  when  gene  pairs  for  platinum  and  brown  eyed  pastel 
are  brought  together  in  the  same  animal,  platinum  blonde  results. 

6*  Receipts :  faring  the  fiscal  year  1949  $198,986  was  deposited  in 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury  from  the  sale  of  livestock 
and  livestock  products  end  agricultural  products  which  had 
served  their  purpose  for  investigational  work. 


'  f 


(t>)  Diseases  of  Animals 


Appropriation  Act,  1950  . . . . . $1,073»000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental,  1950  . .  22,000 

Base  for  1951  . . .  1,095*000 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . . .  1*271,700 

Increase  . * .  +176,700 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1951 


To  place  the  research  program  on  a  more  effective  operating 
basis  including  repairs,  reconditioning,  and  replacement 
of  present  facilities  and  equipment  and  the  construction 

ofnew  facilities  and  buildings  . * . . .  +143,100 

To  collect  data  on  the  incidence  of  animal  diseases  and  to 

analyze  its  significance  . . . . . .  +25,750 

To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951,  P ay  adjustments  under 
P.L,  429  v/hich  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  fiscal  year 
1950 . . . . . . . .  +7,850 


PROJECT  STATEMENT- 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Project 


1.  Investiga¬ 
tions  on 
brucellosis 
(contagious 
abortion  of 
livestock)  .. 

2.  Investiga¬ 
tions  of  in¬ 
fectious  dis¬ 
eases  of  live¬ 
stock  and 
poultry  caused 
by  bacteria 
and  fungi, 
other  than 
brucellosis  . 

3.  Investiga¬ 
tions  of  in¬ 
fectious  dis¬ 
eases  of  live¬ 
stock  and 
poultry  caused 
by  viruses  . . . 


1949 

1950 

(estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

P.L.  429 
adjustment 

Other 

$335,658 

$322,052 

+$2,475 

-  - 

135,493 

137,092 

.+770 

+80,642(1) 

149,290 

150,768 

+1,126 

+7,250(1) 

1951 

stimated) 


$324,527 


218,504 

\  '  . 


159, 144 


( Continued  on  next  page) 
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•  1950 

(estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

1951 

(estimated) 

Pro.iect 

1949  ' 

P.L.  429 

Other 

adjustment 

4.  Investiga¬ 
tions  of  non- 
inf  ectious 
diseases  of 
livestock  and 

- 

poultry  . 

5.  Investiga¬ 
tions  of 
protozoan 
parasites  of 
livestock  and 
poultry,  in¬ 
cluding 

81,242 

59,225 

+613 

59,83S 

coccldiosl's'  . 

6.  Investiga¬ 
tions  of  worm 
parasites  of 
livestock  and 
poultry,  such 
as  tapeworms, 
flukes,  and 

107,537 

•88,104 

.  +618 

+25,000(1) 

113,722 

roundworms  . . 

7.  Investiga¬ 
tions  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous 
parasites  of 
livestock  and 

81,655 

86,715 

+626 

+19,500(1) 

106,841 

poultry  ..... 

S.  Investiga¬ 
tions  of 
.treatments  for 
parasites  of 
livestock  and 

57,206 

58,745 

+504 

59,249 

poultry  ..... 

9*  Investiga¬ 
tions  of  dis¬ 
eases  and 
parasites  of 

76,138 

135,516 

+549 

+10,708(1) 

146,773 

fur  animals  . 

IQ. Investiga¬ 
tions  of  the 
. incidence  of 
. animal  dis- 

50,351 

56,783 

+569 

57,352 

eases  . 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

+25,750(2) 

25,750 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 


11. Repairs,  re¬ 
conditioning 
and  improve¬ 
ment  of  faci¬ 
lities  at  the 
Agricultural 
Research  Cen¬ 
ter  for  animal 
disease  and 
zoological  in¬ 
vestigations 
Total  pay  adjust¬ 
ment  costs, 
Public  Law  429 
Unobligated 
balance  . . . . . 

Total  avail- 
ab  1  e  •  •  •  • 
Transferred  to 
"Salaries  and 
expenses, 

Office  of  In¬ 
formation,  De¬ 
partment  of 
Agriculture" 
Transfer  in  1950 
estimates  from 
"Printing  and 
binding,  De¬ 
partment  of 
Agriculture"  . 
Anticipated  pay 
adjustment 
supplemental  : 
Total  estimate 
or  appropria¬ 
tion  . . 


1949 


50,000 


6,408 


1,130,978 


+22 


-18,000 


1,113,000 


1950 

(estimated) 


[2?,000] 


1,095,000 


-22,000 


1,073,000 


Increase  or  decrease 


P.  1.429 

adjustment 


[+7.850] 


(3)  +7,850 


Other 


[+1,642] 


+168,850 


1951 

(estimated) 


[31.492] 


1.271.700 


INCREASES 

The  increase  of  $176,700  in  this  item  for  1951  is  composed  of  the  following: 

( 1 )  Increase  of  $143,100  under  projects  2,  3,  5,  6,  and  8  to  place  the 

research  program  on  a  more  effective  operating  basis,  including  repairs, 

reconditioning,  and  replacement  of  present  facilities  and  equipment,  and 

the  construction  of  new  facilities  and  buildings. 


Heed  for  Increase:  Infectious,  non-inf ectious,  and  parasitic  diseases  of 
livestock  exact  a  heavy  annual  toll  from  the  livestock,  meat,  and  poultry 
industries  of  this  country.  Although' a  great  part  of  the  progress  made 
in  lessening  such  losses  has  resulted  from  research  work  carried  on  under 
this  item,  mounting  costs  during  the  past  ten  years  have  forced  sharp 

curtailments  in  important  research  and  even  abandonment  of  some. work, 

< 

Since  19^0  the  cost  of  research ’has  increased  tremendously,  both  in 
salaries  for  qualified  research  .pe  rsonnel  and  in  operating  costs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  purchase,  maintenance  and  feeding  of  research  animals,  the  repair 
and  upkeep  of  buildings,  and  the  replacement  of  equipment.  Grain  feed, 
hay,  and. straw,  and  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment  such  as  glassware, 
chemicals,  optical  equipment,  etc.,  have  doubled  in  price.  Numbers  of 
experimental  animals  have  been  reduced  far  below  those  needed  to  secure 
adequate  information,  thereby  making  it  necessary  to  repeat  experiments 
for  several  years  in  succession. to  accumulate  sufficient  data  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  better  control  measures. which  farmers  and  poultrymen  can  apply 
to  further  reduce  losses  among  their  livestock  and  poultry. 

To  restore  research  to  a  more  effective  operating  basis  requires  the 
employment  of  additional  research  personnel,  maintenance  of  larger  num¬ 
bers  of  experimental  animals  for  speeding  up  research,  and'  the  repair, 
reconditioning,  and  replacement  of  facilities  and  equipment  at  the  path¬ 
ological  and  zoological  stations  at  Beltsville,  Maryland, '  including 
attention  to  problems  of  general  plant  maintenance.  Field  pens,  a  brooder 
house,  and  a  storage  barn  also  are  urgently  needed. 

More  effective  research  on  mastitis  and  pullorum  needed.  Mastitis  is  a 
serious  problem  to  the  dairy  industry.  It  is  caused  by  bacteria,  some 
of  which  are  harmful  to  man.  Although  the  control  of  the  disease  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  use  of. new  antibiotics,  some  bacteria  are 
resistant  and  research  for  new  control  agents  should  be  diligently  pur¬ 
sued.  Investigations  should  be  carried  on  in  selected  herds  in  the  field 
for  more  critical  studies  of  the  causative  agent  or  agents  and  the  com¬ 
plicating  factors  responsible  for  the  disease. 

Pullorum  disease  is  the  most  widespread  disease  of  poultry.  Variant 
strains  of  Salmonella,  pullorum  have  complicated  the  diagnosis  of  this 
disease  by  use  of  present  standard  antigens.  This  variant  problem  is  a 
serious  complication  to  the  pullorum  phase  of  the  National  Poultry  Improve 
ment  Plan.  With  present  funds  only  limited  investigations  are  possible 
on  variant  strains.  Laboratory  and  field  work  in  isolating  such  strains 
should  be  undertaken  at  once  in  order  that  studies  of  the  disease  caused 
by  variant  strains  can  be  initiated  and  suitable  antigens  developed  which 
will  be  of  practical  field  application  for  the  detection  of  all  strains 
of  Salmonella  pullorum. 

Work  on  disinfectants,  because  of  curtailed  funds,  is  limited  to  special 

disease  problems  as  they  arise.  Disinfectants  are  of  such  fundamental 
importance  in  controlling  and  eradicating  disease  that  Bureau  regulations 
not  only  require  disinfection ’under  certain  conditions  but  prescribe  the 
disinfectant  to  be  used  and  the  manner  of  its  use.  Selection  of  the 
disinfectants  now  used  in  official  work  was  based  upon  bacteriological 


and  chemical  studies.  Since  the  official  disinfectants  were  selected, 
new  products,  such  as  quaternary  compounds  and  chlorinated  phenols,  have 
been  developed,  some  of  which  appear  in  preliminary  tests  to  possess 
certain  advantages  over  the  official  products.  Ho\\rever,  before  the 
newer  products  can  be  recommended  for  official  use  it  will  be  necessary 
to  study  their  chemical  and  bactericidal  properties,  to  determine  condi¬ 
tions  influencing  their  effectiveness,  and  to  develop  methods  of  chemical 
control. 

Lack  of  minimum  facilities  for  many  types  of  work  hampers  research  pro¬ 

gram.  Present  pens  are  now  used  periodically  for  various  disease  projects. 
They  are  insufficient  in  number  and  are  not  constructed  so  that  they  can 
be  disinfected  readily.  Time  is  lost  and  experimental  results  are  jeop¬ 
ardized  in  waiting  for  facilities  to  be  made  available.  Present  poultry 
facilities  are  also  entirely  inadequate  for  raising  a  stock  of  normal 
birds  for  inoculation  and  control  purposes  required  in  research  on 
poultry  diseases.  It  is  necessary  to  raise  poultry  flocks  to  insure  that 
birds  are  free  from  disease  or  exposure,  and  of  the  same  age,  size,  feed¬ 
ing,  etc.  Storage  space  for  feed  and  equipment  are  either  poor  or  en¬ 
tirely  lacking.  Peed  is  stored  in  dilapidated  sheds  not  always  vreather- 
proof,  and  sometimes  must  be  left  in  the  open.  Space  is  needed  to  store 
feed  for  current  needs,  as  well  as  a  reasonable  reserve.  Sheds  now  used 
are  infested  with  mice  and  at  times  with  rats,  both  of  which  are  a 
potential  source  of  spread  of  infection.  In  addition,  there  is  urgent 
need  of  space  to  store  equipment  used  seasonally,  such  as  brooder  hovers, 
brooder  batteries,  nests,  feed  and  watering  troughs,  etc. 

Plan  of  Work:  To  alleviate  this  situation  funds  requested  would  be  used 
for  employment  of  research  personnel,  maintenance  and  feeding  of  addi¬ 
tional  livestock  and  poultry,  and  for  a  general  repair,  reconditioning, 
replacement,  and  general  upkeep  program  for  the  experimental  plants  at 
Beltsville,  Maryland,  used  for  pathological  and  zoological  investiga¬ 


tions.  Funds  would  be  allocated  as  follows: 

Investigations  of  mastitis  of  cattle  .  $10,400 

Investigations  of  pullorum  disease  .  13,392 

Bacteriological  and  biochemic  investigations  of  dips  17,600 


Maintaining  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  swine,  and 
poultry  for  zoological  investigations,  including 
purchase  of  grain  feed,  hay  and  straw  (cattle  and 
laboratory  animals  $7,000,  and  feed,  etc.  $15,000)  22,000 

Repairs,  reconditioning  and  replacements  of  facili¬ 
ties  and  equipment  for  zoological  investigations 
(includes  repairs  to  buildings,  plumbing,  electri¬ 
cal  wiring,  cattle  pens,  isolation  quarters, 
fencing,  service  roads,  trucks,  tractors,  other 
automotive  equipment,  and  farm  machinery,  paint¬ 
ing,  resurfacing  service  roads,  additional  fenc¬ 
ing,  etc.)  .  25,208 
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Construction  of  4  field  pens  for  housing  experimental 

cattle  . . . . . . .  8,  000 

Construction  of  6  field  pens  for  experimental  poultry  .  4,500 

Construction  of  "brooder  house  to  raise  normal  birds  for 

research  on  poultry  diseases . . . . .  14,500 

Construction  of  feed  and  equipment  storage  bam . . .  ♦  27  >500 

Total  estimate  . 145 , 100 


The  amount  to  be  allocated  in  1951  for  construction  of  the  field  pens, 
brooder  house,  and  storage  barn  would  be  used  in  1952  and  in  each  year 
thereafter  for  construction  of  3  barns  or  hospital  units  for  large  animals 
until  the  12  which  are  needed  are  built.  Of  the  increase  recommended, 
$5^,500  would  be  available  each  year  for  their  construction.  Each  of 
these  barns  would  cost  slightly  over  $18,000  and  would  house  9  to  24 
animalst,  Each  barn  would  be  equipped  with  stalls  or  stanchions,  water, 
electricity,  concrete  floors  and  stall  separations, '  built- in-manure  pits, 
septic  tanks  for  disposal  of  effluents,  etc. 

(2)  Increase  of  $25>750  under  the  project  "Investigation  of  the  incidence 

of  animal  diseases11  to  collect  data  on  incidence  of  animal  disease  and  to 
analyze  its  significance . 


Heed  for  Increase?  Disease  contributes  to  the  high  cost  of  production  of 
livestock  and  poultry  because  of  death  losses,  failure  of  animals  and 
birds  to  develop  properly,  waste  of  feed  and  labor,  etc.  In  Order  to 
reduce  such  losses  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  diseases 
and  to  control  them  by  the  best  available  means.  Reliable  and  compre¬ 
hensive  data  on  the  incidence  of  diseases  of  livestock  now  existing  in 
this  country  are  not  now  available  from  any  source.  Control  efforts  in 
consequence,  lack  adequate  guidance.  In  addition,  new  lievstock  diseases 
appear  from  time  to  time  and  coordinated  measures  to  prevent  their  spread 
are  not  undertaken  until  they  have  become  a  problem  involving  many  States, 
largely  because  there  is  only  fragmentary  evidence  of  their  extent.  A 
recent  example  of  this  i'S  hyperkeratosis  of  cattle,  or  "X"  disease  which 
during  the  past  5  years  has  become  widespread.  Its  appearance  first 
seemed  to  involve  isolated  cases.  Only  gradually  did  the  fact  of  its 
existence  in  many  States  come  to  light. 


A  cooperative  program  for  the  collection,  assembling,  analyzing,  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  statistics  on  the  incidence  of  disease  would  be  of  great 
value  to  the  Bureau,  State  livestock  sanitary  authorities,  animal  dis¬ 
ease  research  workers,  livestock  organizations,  farmers,  and  others.  A 
committee  of  the  United  States  Livestock  Sanitary  Association  has  con¬ 
sidered  this  need  for  several  years  and  has  recommended  that  a  program 
be  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the  collection  of  data 
on  livestock  diseases,  with  the  collection  of  comprehensive  data  on 
morbidity  and  mortality  as  the  ultimate  goal. 

Plan  of  Work:  The  collection  of  data  on  the  incidence  of  diseases  in  about 
three  states  on  a  cooperative  basis  would  be  the  first  step  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  planned  for  1951*  Information  would  be  collected  from  farms  and 


ranches  in  cooperation  with  State  livestock  activities,  sanitary  offi¬ 
cials,  private  veterinarians,  or  others.  Reports  would  be  assembled  and 
analyzed  in  Washington  monthly  and  annually  and  distributed  to  interested 
State  officials,  organizations,  farmers,  and  others.  A  manual  of  methods 
of  diagnosis  and  standard  nomenclature  would  be  prepared  and  distributed 
for  field  use. 

The  full-time  services  of  personnel  trained  in  livestock  diseases  and 
statistical  work  would  be  required  for  the  -initiation  of  such  a  program. 

(3)  Increase  of  $7,850  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjust¬ 

ments  under  P.  h.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  193° • 
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CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  trackers) : 

Diseases  of  animalsJ  Tor  scientific  investigations  of  dis¬ 
eases  of  animals,  and  for  investigations  of  tuberculin, 
serums,  antitoxins,  and  analogous  products,  [$1,073» 000") 

$1,271,700>  including  not  to  exceed  $42,000  for  the  construc¬ 

tion  of  a  brooder  house  and  a  storage  barn  at  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research  Center. 

This  change  in  language  is  proposed  to  provide  necessary  authority  for  the 
construction  of  a  brooder  house  and  a  storage  barn  at  the  Agricultural 
Research  Center  in  accordance  with  the  increase  proposed  in  the  estimates. 
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STATUS  OP  PROGRAM 

Current  Activities:  An  extensive  research  program,  involving  coopera- 

ti'on  'with  other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  is  conductod  on  methods 
of  diagnosis,  cause,  prevention,  treatment  and  control  of  infectious, 

-  non-inf ectious  and  parasitic  diseases  of -animals  and  poultry.  It 
includes  research  on  diseases  caused  by  viruses,  baoteria,  fungi,  and 
internal  and  external  parasites;  non-inf  ectious  diseases  arid  patho¬ 
logical  conditions  caused  by  metabolic  disturbances,  tumors,  unhy- 
A  gienic  practices,  etc.;  and  stock  poisoning  by  plants.  Parasites 
under' study  include  coccidia,  tapeworms,  flukes,  roundworms,  cattle 
grubs,  ox, warbles,  dtc . 

Infectious'  and  non-inf  ectious  diseases  are  responsible  for  an  annual 
loss  in  excess  of  240  million  dollars  to  livestock  and  poultry  pro¬ 
ducers  in  this  country.  In  addition,  parasitic  diseases  are  estimated 
conservatively  to  cause  an  annual  loss  in  excess  of  200  million  dollars. 
The  discoveries  already  made  in  the  Department  are  saving  producers 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  A  notable  recent  contribution  has  been 
the  discovery  of  strain  19  Brucells  abortus,  used  widely  in  ’the  pro¬ 
duction  of  antigen  and  vaccine  for  the  field  campaign  for  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  brucellosis.  The  drug  phenothiazine  alone,  discovered  by 
Bureau  parasitologists  as~~*a  treatment  for  verminous  diseases  of  do- 
mest’ic  stock,  is  estimated  as  saving  12  mi-llion  dollars  annually  to 

the  livestock  industry. 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress.  Among,  recent  accomplishments  are  the 
,  follovAmg:  ■ 

1.  Bacterial  and  fungus  diseases: 

a.  Brucella  aboytus  has  been  recovered  intermittently  fnom  the 

blood  stream  and  urogenital  tract  of  infected  cattle  for  97 

and  100  wee ks,  respectively.  Weekly  examinations  were  made 

"using  improved  methods  of  recovery.  On  the  basis  of  earlier 
research  it  had  been  assumed  that  Brucella  abortus  disappeared 
v/ithin  a  few  weeks  after  primary  invasion  following  exposure. 
This  finding  is  of  importance  in  the  control  of  brucellosis. 

«•* 

Control  measures  have  been  drawn  up  for  official  certification 
of  herds  of  swine  free  from  brucellosis.  These  measures  are  the 
result  of  cooperative  research  and  have  been  submitted  to  and 
adapted  by  the  United  States  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Association. 

If  adopted  by  the  various  States,  the  establi shment  of  dear- 
herds  will  provide  a  nucleus  from  which  herd  replacements  may 
be  obtained.  Under  present  conditions  replacements  often  bring 
disease  to  clean  herds. 

°*  The  use  ox  the  antibiotics  bacitracin  and  subtilin  for  the 

control  of  mastitis  in  cattle  resulted  in  a  temporary  reduc- 

— _ .  bacteria  in  the  milk  and  some  improvement  in  'clinical 

Condition  of  the  udder.  The"  infection  was  eliminated  in  only 
2  of  the  4B  affected  quarters  of "the  cows  under  treatment. 
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d«  Tests  of  presently  available  variant  antigens  for  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  pullorum  disease  in  poultry  have  proved  they  are'  nub 
satisfactory.  The  presence  of  the  variant  pullorum  infection 
in  the  United  States  has  complicated  the  control  of  the  disease 
since  the  standard  antigen  used  for  some  years  will  not  detect 
the  variant  type*  "Work  on  improvement  of  antigens  will  con**- 
tinue, 

t 

e*  Rats  may  act  as  mechanical  carriers  of  fowl  typhoid  if  they 

have  contact  with  healthy  "birds  'during  tile'  time  the  rats  are 

eating  infected  carcasses.  However,  tests  made  of  feces  of 

rats  after  they  were  fed  birds  dead  of  fowl  typhoid  indicate 
the  disease  is  rarely  spread  from  fecal  material,  Further 
information  on  the  mode  of  spread  of  fowl  typhoid  and  the 
closely  related  disease,  fowl  cholera,  is  essential  for  its 
control# 

2#  Virus  diseases: 

a#  Studios  with  phenolized  hog  cholera  virus  to  determine  the 

conditions"  'End  .length  of  time"  under  which  it  retains  its 

ability  to  produce  lasting  immunity  when  used  in  the  simul- 

taneous  treatment  against  hog  cholera’  were  continued.  It 
may  be  held  at  -i-0°F.  for  periods  up  to  one  year,  then  thawed 
and  held  for  up  to  60  days  at  52  to  40°F*  and  retain  ability 
for  producing  lasting  immunity#  Further  confirmation  of 
these  findings  should  lead  to  more  economical  production  of 
virus  in  establishments  licensed  to  produce  this  virus  under 
the  Virus  Serum  Toxin  Act,  The  present  expiration  dating 
of  hog  cholera  simultaneous  virus  is  90  days# 

b«  Horses  surviving  an  attack  of  infectious  anemia  have  been 
believed  to  be  carriers  of  the,  virus  for  life,  but  twe 
experimental  horses  known  to  be  carriers  have  recently 
lost  their  carrier  stato  at  6j§-  and  years  following  the 
original  date  of  infection.  Subinoculations  with  the 
blood  of  these  horses  have  failed  to  infect  susceptible 
test  horses e  Both  horses  have  also  proved  to  be  resistant 
when  exposed  to  a  virulent  strain  of  virus.  These  findings 
open  a  new;  approach  to  the  study  of  the  immunology  of  the 
disease, 

c*  Experiments  with  Newcastle  disease  live-virus  vaccines  have 
shown  that  they  offer  an  improved  means  of  control.  However, 
they  cause  too  severe  a  reaction  as  presently  prepared  to  be 
accepted  as  a  final  solution  to  this  disease  problem# 

Further  attempts  must  be  made  to  develop  "strains  of  lower 
virulence  which  will  at  the  same  time  retain  their  immuno¬ 
genic  property, 

d©  Examination  of  a  number  of  lots,  of  commercially  prepared 

live— virus  Newcastle  disease  vp.ccine  shows  there  is  con¬ 

siderable  variation  in  quantity  of  viable  virus#  This  in- 
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dicates-  a  need  for  standardization  of  all  vaccines  oventually 

l'icenso'd  for  distribution,! 

3#  Non-inf eotious  diseases-: 

a*  In. -.view  of  a  consistent  difference  in  ability  of  cows  to 

utilize  feed  carotene,  higher  than  minimum  levels  are  recom¬ 

mended  for  farm  and  ranch  herd  use*  Some  cows  maintained  for 
as  many  as  five  gestation'  periods"  on  a  level  of  2  mg,  of 
carotene  per  100  pounds  body  .weight  have  reared  normal 
calves,  but  others  have  required  twice  this  lnvel,  Fall  and 
winter  range  in  many  areas  fail  to  supply  adequate  amounts 
of  carotene, 

b.  The  requirement  of  the. .growing  pig  for  nicotinic  acid  for 

normal  body  functioning  can  be  fully  met  by  the  use  of  pro- 

.  tein  f*eeds  rich  in  tryptophane.  Pigs  adequately  provided 

with  tryp-fcophane  and  nicotinic  acid  are  apparently  better 
able  to  withstand  infections  by  Salmonella  cholerasuis,  the 
organism  associated  with  development  of  necrotic  lesions  of 
the  intestines  usually  found  in  necrotic  enteritis.  This 
indicates  a  need  for  determining  if  such  is  the  case  so 
that  specific  prevention  and  control  measures  can  be  made 
accordingly, 

4,  Diseases  caused  by  parasites: 

a.  Internal  parasites  increase  cost  of  pork  production  in  the 

South,  Pigs  infected  with  moderate  to  large  numbers  of 

parasites  required  4  to  5  weeks  longer  than  comparable  pigs' 
lightly  infected  to  roach  a  weight  of  225.  pounds.  Moreover, 
the  heavily  parasitized  pigs  required  approximately  46  per¬ 
cent  more  protein  and  mineral  supplement  than  pigs  only 
lightly  burdened  with  parasites, 

b «  Heavy  infestation  of  pigs  with  nodular  worms  causes  inflamma¬ 

tion  of  the  intestine,  bleeding  from  tho  intestinal  wall,  and 
marked  thickening  of  the  intestinal  lining.  In  severe  in- 
.  fections  death  may  occur  in  lb"  'days, 

c •  Whipworms  in  pigs  produce  intestinal  bleeding  and  cause  a 

chroni c  anemi a ,  The  hemoglobin,  or  red  coloring  matter  of 

"bhe  blood, 'of  heavily  infected  pigs  was  reduced  by  about 
35  percent,  in  some  cases,  and  was  restored  to  normal 
following  thq  elimination  of  the  parasites,. 

d»  Studies  at. Federally— inspected .establishments  on  3,000 

swine  carcasses  showed  that  26  percent  of  hogs  from  tho 

Horn  Pelt  had  livers  that  were  extensively  damaged  by 

kidney  worms,  parasites  formerly  confined  to  the  South#, 

In  similar  studios  on  500  hogs  originating  in  the  South 
50  percent  of  the  livers  showed  damage  due  to  kidnoy  worms. 
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5.  Treatments  for  internal  parasites: 

a «  Investigations  showed  that  sodium  fluoride  is  the  best  treat¬ 
ment  so  far  developed  for  removing  intestinal,  roundworms 
from  sv.dne.  From  0,75  to  1  percent  of  the  chemioal  in  the 
feed  for  one  day  is  the  indicated  effective  dose*  The 
efficacy  of  this  treatment  is  about  97  percent.  Lower  con¬ 
centrations  aro  relatively  ineffective  * 

« 

b.  Small  amounts  of  boras:,  one  of  the  cheapest  of  all  chemicals, 
added  to  the  drinking  water  of  chickens  prevented  deatns  from 
cecal  coccidiosis.  Although  the  weak  concentration  of  the 
chemical  in  the  drinking  water  retarded  somewhat  the  growth 
of  the  birds,  the  net  gain  as  a  result  of  prevention  of 
death  losses  was  significant, 

c.  'An  antiparasitic  mash,  containing  small  amounts  of  nicotine 
and  phenothiazine,  removed  a  large  percentage  of  intestinal 
roundworms  and  cecal  worms  from  chickens*  Cecal  worms  trans¬ 
mit  blackhead  to  poultry,  a  disease"  that  is  highly  fatal  to 
turkeys.  The  mash  was  found  safe  for  use,  left  no  traces 

of  nicotine  in  the  eggs,  and  did  not  adversely  effect  egg 
production, 

d.  Kexachloro ethane  in  suspension  proved  effective  for  the 
removal  of  stomach  worms  as 'well  as  liver  flukes  from  cattle 
and  calves.  This  treatment  j'  introduced  by  the  Bureau  for 
the  removal  cf  liver  flukes  from  cattle,  is  used  quite  exten¬ 
sively  for'  that  purpose  in  the  Gulf  Coast  area  and  elsewhere • 
It  has  been  found  also  tj  be  nearly  100  percent  effective,  in 
most  cases,  in  removing  the  common  stomach  worm,  a  serious 
pest  of  calves  and  young  cattle  in  the  Southern  States. 

6*  Treatments  for  external  parasites: 

a,  A  single  spraying  of  cattlo  and  calves  with  chlordane  olimi- 

.  ~n a t e d  s u c ki n g  1  i c  o .'  Seventy- five  infested  animals  "sprayed 

with  a  0*5  percent  suspension  cf  this  chemical  remained  free 
of  lice  during  a  /post-treatment  inspection  period  of  7  to  8 
weeks.  'The  treatment  was  nonirritating,  relatively  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  .nontoxic  even  to  newborn  calves. 

b*  Spinose  ear  ticks,  which  localize  dooo  down  in  the  'ears  of 
cattle  and  cause  severe  irritation,  were  destroyed  by  5 
percent  chlordane  dissolved  in  pine  oil.  Reinfestation  was 
prevented  for  3  weeks .  The  chlordane  treatment  proved  more 
effective  than  others,  including  benzene  hexachloride,  pre¬ 
viously  developed  by  the  Bureau, 

c*  In  limited  trials,  benzene  hexachloride _ proved  effective  in 
eradicating  cattle  scabies.  Tw6  spraying's,  12  days  apart, 
with  a  relatively  weak  solution,  eradicated  sarcoptic  scabies 
or  barn  itch  from  a  herd  of  150  purebred  Shorthorns,  with  a 
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complete  disappearance  of  all  skin  lesions  in  90  days.  A 
small  number  of  cattlo  sprayed  with  a  stronger  solution  only 
once  were  apparently  cured,  since  no  live  mites  were  found 
on  them  during  an  observation  period  of  about  5  months. 
Treatments  now  in  use  for  the  cure  of  sarcoptic  scabies  on 
cattle  require  at  least  4  to  6  applications. 

d,  Benzene  hexachloride  in  very  dilute  solution  destroyed  sucking 

and  biting  lice  on  goats.  Two  flocks,  numbering  over  3,300 

head,  hoavily  infested  vdth  lice,  were  dipped  only  once  and 
carefully  examined  30  days  later* 

e,  Benzene  hexachloride  eradicated  swine  lice  following  a  single 
dipping,  A  herd  of  over  200  swine  of  various  ages  was 
treated  with  this  chemical  and  examined  for  a  period  of  two 
months • 

f,  Liquid  preparations  of  benzene  hexachloride  applied  to  hen 
roosts  kill  poultry  lice  through  the  fumigant  action  of  the 
chemical.  Eggs  and  meat  of  chickens  exposed  to  these  fumes 
had  no  offensive  odor  or  taste  when  eaten. 


g.  Sprays  proved  ineffective  in  eradicating  sheep  ticks,  even 
though  effective'  antiparasitic  chemicals  were  used.  Over 

2,000  sheep  treated  with  sprays  had  about  as  many~’ticks  4 
weeks  after  treatment  as  before  treatment.  Dipping  in 
effective  antiparasitic  solutions  resulted  in  eradication. 


h® 


Tartar  emetic  oombined  with  glucose  cured  sheep  suffering 

from  filarial  dermatosis,  a  serious  skin  disease  of  ovin'es 

that  are  pastured  at  high  altitudes  in  some  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  From  7  to  8  treatments,  given  one  week 
apart  to  about  150  af footed  sheep,  were  required  to  produce 
complete  healing  of  the  lesions  and  destruction  of  the 
parasites  which  cause  them.  Untreated  sheep  affected  with 
this  disease  are  unfit  for  consumption  and  have  no  market 
va lu  e  what  s  o  ever  , 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


The  Budget  estimates  propose  the  consolidation  of  the  current  s uhappr op ri ac¬ 
tions  "Eradicating  Tuberculosis  and  Bang's  Disease",  "Inspection  and 
Quarantine",  and  "Virus  Serum  Toxin  Act"  into  a  single  subappropriation 
item  to  be  known  as  "Animal  Disease  Control  and  Eradication" .  This  pro¬ 
posal  would  simplify  the  appropriation  structure  and  the  administrative 
functions  of  the  Bureau,  and  would  in  no  way  affect  the  scope  or  nature  of 
the  work  being  conducted.  The  following  table  compares  the  existing  appro¬ 
priation  and  project  structure  for  these  items  with  that  proposed  in  the 
1951  Budget  estimates! 


♦ 


■■ 


PROPOSED  CONSOLIDATION  OP  APPROPRIATION  ITEMS  OR  REVISION  OP  ACTIVITY  SCHEDULES 
Salaries  and  Expenses,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
(Based  on  Estimated  Available,  1950) 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Estimated  Pay  Adjustment  Supplemental) 


TABLE  A 


Present  Structure 


Appropriation 

Item 


P 


roposed  Structure 


Pinancial  Project 


Appropriation  Items 
or  Pinancial  Projects 


ERADICATING  TUBERCULOSIS  AND  BANG'S 

DISEASE  . . . 

Eradicating  tuberculosis  in  livestock 

(including  poultry)  . 

Eradicating  Bang's  disease  in  cattle  .... 

INSPECTION  AND  QUARANTINE  . 

Import-export  inspection  and  quarantine  . 
Supervision  over  interstate  movement  of 

livestock  . 

Determining  the  existence  of  diseases 

in  the  field  . . . 

Eradicating  scabies  . 

Eradicating  cattle  ticks  . 

Control  of  hog  chole  ra  and  related  swine 
diseases  . 

VIRUS  SERUM  TOXIN  ACT  . 

Control  of  manufacture,  importation  and 
shipment  of  viruses,  serums,  toxins, 
etc . 


Total 

Amount 

Animal 
Disease 
Control  and 
Eradication 

Eradicating 
tubercu¬ 
losis  in 
livestock 
(including 
poultry) 

Eradicating 
Bang's 
disease 
in  cattle 

Eradicating 

scabies 

Eradicating 

cattle 

ticks 

Control  of 
hog 

cholera 

and 

related 

swine 

diseases 

Determining 
the  exist¬ 
ence  of 
diseases 
in  the 
field 

Import-export 

inspection 

and 

quarantine 

! Control  of 
:  Manufac- 
Supervision:  ture, 

over  : importation 
interstate  :  and  ship- 
movement  of:  ment  of 
livestock  :  viruses, 

:  serums, 

: toxins. etc. 

: 

$6, 316 , 700 

$6,316,700 

1,851,440 

4,465,260 

$1,851,440 

$4,465,260 

$1,235,800 

1,235,800 

$308,858 

308,85$ 

430,769 

$430,769 

24,261 

117,881 

317,888 

$117,881 

$317,888 

$24,261 

36,143 

$36,143 

$401,300 

401,300 

401,300 

$401,300 

7,953.800 

7,953,200 

1,351,440 

4,465,260 

117,881 

317,888 

36,143 

24,261 

303,352 

430,769 

401,300 

Total 
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( c )  Eradicating-  Tuberculosis  and  Bang1  s  Disease 


The  1951  Budget  estimates  propose  the  transfer  in  the  estimates  of  this 
item  to  the  subappropriation  “Animal  Disease  Control'  and  -■Eradication”  * 
Therefore,  the.  work,  formerly  reported  under  the  heading-.  "Eradicating  -- 
Tuberculosis  and  Bong '  s  Disease.",  is  npyr.  included  under  (d)  Animal  -Disease 
Control  and  Eradication. . . . . .  ...  •  *  - 


t . .  .  .  CHANGE.  IN.  IAN£UA£E  T .  ... 

The  estimates  propose  deletion  of  language  for  this  item  as  follows: 


[Eradicating  tuberculosis  and  Bang1 s  disease:  For  the  control 
and  eradication  of  the  diseases. of  tuberculosis  and  paratubercu- 
losis  of  animals,  avian . tuberculosis,  and  Bang’s  disease  of. 
cattle,  $6, 229., 000:  .Provided,  That,  no  part  of  the  money  hereby 
appropriated,  shall ,,be  used  in  compensating  owners  of  cattle 
except  in  cooperation  with  and  supplementary  to  payments. to  be 
.made  by  State,  Territory,  county,  or  municipality  where  con¬ 
demnation'  of  cattle  shall*  take  place,' nor  shall  any- payment 
be  made  hereunder* as* compensation  for  or  on  account  of  any 
such  animal  if  at  the  time  of  inspection. or  test,  or  at  the 
-time  of  condemnation  thereof,  it  shall  belong  to  or  be' upon 
the  premises  of ‘ any ’person,  firm’  or  corporation  to" which  it 
has  been  sold,  shipped,  or  delivered  for  the  purpose  of  being 
slaughtered:  Provided  further,  That,  out  of  the -money  .hereby  . 
appropriated  no  payment  ab  compensation  for  any  cattle  con¬ 
demned  for' slaughter  shall  exceed  one-third* of  the  difference' 
between  the  appraised  value  of  such  cattle  and  the  value  of 
the  salvage  thereof;  that  no  payment  hereunder  shall  exceed 
the  amount  paid  or  to  be  paid  by  the  State,  Territory,  county, 
and  municipality  where  the.  animal  shall  be  condemned;  and  that 
in  no  ca,se  shall  any. payment  hereunder  be  mpre  than  $25  for 
any  grade  animal  or  more  than  $$0  for  any  purebred  animal.] 


This  change  in  language  provides  for. deletion  of  the  subappropriation 
"Eradicating  tuberculosis  and  Bang’ s. disease"  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  consolidation  of  this  item  with  "Inspection  and  quarantine"  and 
"Virus  Serum  Toxin  Act"  under  a  new  item  "Animal, disease  control  and 
eradication*" 
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( d)  Animal  Disease  Control  and  Eradication 
Activities  transferred  in  1931  Estimates  from  ."Salaries  and 


expenses,  Agricultural  Research  Administration"  : 

Eradicating  tuberculosis  and  Bang’s  disease  -.. . . .  +$6,316,700 

Inspection  and  quarantine  . .. ... .  +1,235,800 

Virus  Serum  Toxin  Act  . .  * . .  +401,300 

Base  for  1951  . . . .. .  7,953,800 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . . .  8,104,000 

Increase  . . . . . . .  +150,200 


SUMMARY  OP  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1951 


To  strengthen  inspection  services  at  seaports  to  guard  against 

introduction  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  into  the  United  States  +61,400 
To  purchase  necessary  land  and  to  construct  buildings  for 

inspection  of  import  livestock  at  four  Canadian  border  ports  +40,000 
To  more  effectively  enforce  the  28-hour  law  regarding  livestock 

shipments  . . . . . .  +20,380 

To  provide  for  the  inspection  of  pullorum  antigen  . . .  +10,310 

To  place  on  a  fullryear  basis  in  1951,  pay  adjustments  under 
Public  Law  429,  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the 

fiscal  year  1950  . . .  +28,110 

Decrease  due  to  the-  discontinuance  of  the  international 
quarantine  station  on  Swan  Island  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  166,  81st  Congress,  approved 


July  13,  1949  . . . . . .  -10,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


1950 

(estimated; 

Increase  or  decrease 

1951 

( estimated) 

Project 

1949 

P.L.  429 
adjustment 

Other  ' 

1.  Eradicating 
tuberculosis 
in  livestock 
( including 
poultry)  .... 

$1,939,783 

$1,851,440 

+$7,860 

$1,859,300 

2.  Eradicating 
Bang's  disease 
in  cattle  ... 

4,209,693 

4,465,260: 

+10,440 

4,475,700 

3.  Eradicating 
scabies  ..... 

108,589 

117,881 

+647 

_  _ 

118,528 

4.  Eradicating 
cattle  ticks 

324,924 

317 , 888 

+1,547 

319,435 

5.  Control  of 
hog  cholera 
and  related 
swine  diseases 

-  < 

99,700: 

36,143 

+230 

36,373 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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1950 

(estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

1951 

(estimated) 

Project 

1949 

P.L.  429 
adjustment 

Other 

6.  Determining 
the  existence 
of  diseases 
in  the  field 

15,016 

24,261 

+57 

24,318 

7,  Import-export 
inspection  and 
quarantine  .. 

324,650 

308,858 

1 

+1,790 

+91,400(1) 

402, 048 

8.  Supervision' 
over  inter¬ 
state  movement 
of  livestock 

439,028 

430,769 

+2,149 

+20,380(2) 

453,29s 

9.  Control  of 
manufacture, 
importation 
and  shipment 
of  viruses, 
serums,  toxins, 
etc . . 

369,191 

401,300 

+3,390 

+10,310(3) 

415,000 

Total  pay  adjust¬ 
ment  costs, 
Public  Law  429 

[116,800] 

[+28,110] 

[+2,090] 

[147,000] 

Unobligated 
balance  ..... 

132,105 

.  .  ,  . 

— 

a  ,  t 

Total  avail- 
able  • • • » 

7. 962  ,-679 

7,953,800 

+28,110(4) 

+122,090 

8,104,000 

Transferred  to 
11  Salaries  and 
Expenses, 
Office  of  In- 
^  formation,'  De- 

*  partment  of 

Agriculture" 
Transfer  in  1950 
estimates  from 
"Printing  and 
binding,  De¬ 
partment  of 
Agriculture" 
Anticipated  pay 
adjustment 
supplemental 
Total  appropria¬ 
tion  or  esti¬ 
mate  •««..«•• 


+321 


-12,000 


7, 951 >000 


-116,800 


7,837,ood 


Ii'CREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The-  increase  of  $150,200  in  this  item  for  1951  is  composed  of  the  following: 

(l)  A  net  increase  of  $‘91,400  under  the  project  "Import-export  inspection 

and  quarantine,”  composed  of: 

(a)  Increase  of  $6l,40O  for  strengthening  supervision  over  disposal  of 

ships*  garbage  containing  prohibited  meats  and  over  import  animal 
produ ct s ,  hay  and  other  materials,  to  prevent  introduction  into  this 
country  of  •  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  other  animal  plagues . 

Need  for  Increase:  Danger  of  spread  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  from 
Europe  has  increased  in  the  past  year  because  of  spread  of  a  virulent 
form  of  the  disease  over  most  of  continental  Europe,  In  addition,  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  continues  to. exist  in  almost  all  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  South  America,  as  well  as  in  Mexico,  Airborne  and  seaborne 
commerce  with  European  countries  is  very  extensive  and  enters  the  United 
States  through  many  ports.  Supervision  of  such  commerce  is  inadequate 
at  many  points  and  at  some  ports  is  non-existent  except  for  such  assist¬ 
ance  as. other  cooperating  government  agencies  are  able  to  give.  Addi¬ 
tional  funds  for  inspection  service  are  urgently  needed .since  present 
'funds  will  not  permit  the  assignment  of  additional  personnel  to  this 
work.  7  ; 

The  proper  disposal  of  garbage  derived  in  part  from  prohibited  fresh 
chilled  or  frozen  meats  on  board  vessels  as  ships'  stores  .is  especially 
important.  At  least  two  past  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
this  country  have  been  attributed  to  scraps  of  meat  of  for.eign  origin 
coming  ashore  in  ships'  garbage..  It  is  also  necessary  to  supervise 
closely  the  importation  and  subsequent  handling  of  import  animal 
products,  such  as  hides,  skins,,  pancreatic  glands  for  production  of 
insulin,  other  glands  for  pharmaceutical  purposes,  etc,,  which  are  per¬ 
mitted  entry  subject  to  restrictions  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
communicable  animal  diseases  of. foreign  origin,  and  also  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  hay  and  straw  packing  materials,  which  might  harbor  the  virus. 

In  the  fiscal  year  19^9  more  than  3»600  ships,  arriving  at  ocean  ports 
in  this  country,  were  found  to  have  prohibited  meats  aboard  as  sea 
stores.  This  is  indicative  of  the  problem  with  respect  to  disposal  of 
prohibited  garbage.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of 
prohibited  meats  seized  in  passenger  baggage?,-  both  on  planes  and  on 
ocean  vessels.  Thousands  of  small  parcels  of  such  meats  have  been 
seized.  - 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  70,-880,102  hides  and  skins  were  imported, 
upon  compliance  with  special  requirements,  from  countries  where  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  exists,  of  which  1,702, 889  were  permitted  -entry 
subject  to  further  restrictions.  Animal  casings  imported  total 
12,603,537  pounds  of  certified  casings  and  1,381,343  pounds  of  casings 
released  after  disinfection.  Animal  byproducts  were  transported  to  • 
and  handled  at  about  200  destination  establishments.  In  addition, 
supervision  was  exercised  over  many  other  products  permitted  entry 
subject  to  restrictions.  All  railroad  cars,  trucks,  and  premises 
involved  in  the  transportation  and  handling  of  restricted  products 
were  disinfected. 
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The  scope  of  the  work  at  the  Port  of  Hew  York  is  indicative  of  the 
problems  at  other  ports.  The  Port  of  Hew  York  has  a  frontage  of  more 
than  650  miles  on  navigable  waterways,  of  which  4ll  are  in  Hew  York  and 
240  in  Hew  Jersey.  There  are  1900  piers  or  bulkhead  wharves  and  land¬ 
ings  where  ships  in  foreign  commerce  may  dock  and  inspection  service  is 
necessary.  During  the  fiscal  year  19^9  over  4l  ,000,000  foreign  hides 
were  entered  at  this  port  as  well  as  approximately  fe0,000  tons  of  wool 
and  28,000  tons  of  other  animal  byproducts.  It  has  21  establishments 
approved  for  the  receipt  and  handling  of  restricted  products. 

Plan  of  Work:  Additional  full-time  inspectors  would  be  assigned  at  8 
ports,  and  part-time  assignments  would  be  given  to  inspectors  at 
smaller  ports.  A ^  *  Y,  -(. 

Inspectors  board  ships  upon  arrival  in  ports,  determine  whether  any 
fresh  or  frozen  meats  are  contained' in  the  ships1  stores  as  well  as 
the  country  of  origin,  and  whether  any  live  ruminants  or  swine  are 
being  carried  as  sea  store, s  from  countries  where  foot-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease  or  rinderpest  exists.  In  the  latter  case,  such  animals  are  con¬ 
demned  and  slaughtered  immediately,  under  supervision.  Inspectors 
witness  the  destruction  of  the  offal  and  hides  and  oversee  the  clean¬ 
ing  and  disinfection  of  all  premises  and  equipment  used  in  connection > 
with  such  animals.  Written  notices  are  presented  to  the  ships1  officers 
forbidding  the  throwing  overboard  or  the  landing,  except  in  sealed  con¬ 
tainers  for  proper  disposal  ashore,  usually  by  incineration,  of  garbage 
containing  meat  originating  in  any  country  where  foot-and-mouth  disease 
or  rinderpest  exists.  Hides,  skins,  hair,  wool,  bone  meal,  hoof  meal, 
tankage,  and  other  inedible  parts  or  products  of  ruminants  and  swine, 
as  well  as  fertilizers  and  hay  and  straw  for  feeding  and  packing  pur¬ 
poses,  are  inspected  and  invoices  or  other  certificates  of  foreign 
inspection  examined.  Items  condemned  or  refused  entry  are  destroyed 
or  removed  from  the  country  under  supervision. 

Through  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  certain  products  are  held 
for  release  by  Bureau  inspectors.  When  inspection  of  the  product  and 
examination  of  accompanying  documents  show  the  products  originated  in 
areas  free  from  disease,  they  are  released  without  further  restriction; 
otherwise,  they  may  be  held  in  quarantine  for  a  specified  period  or  be 
allowed  to  proceed  in  sealed  cars  or  ship  compartments  to  establishments 
approved  for  the  receipt  and  handling  of  restricted  import  products. 

The  compartments,  cars,  or  trucks  are  disinfected  after  each  such  use. 
Restricted  products  are  stored  separately  at  approved  establishments  and 
either  the  products  or  the  effluents  of  the  processing  plants  are  dis¬ 
infected  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  infection  with  which  they  may  be 
contaminated.  " 


(b)  Increase  of  $40,000  for  acquisition  of  land  and  construction  of  4 

buildings  required  for  inspection  of  livestock  at  Canadian  border  ports. 

Heed  for  Increase;  Adequate  inspection  facilities  for  imported  livestock 
are  urgently  needed  at  a  number  of  designated  ports  of  entry  along  the 
Canadian  border  in  order  to  provide  for  rapid  and  humane  handling  of 
livestock  under  sanitary  conditions.  Prom  1932  through  1941  importations 


from  Canada  averaged  250,000  animals  a  year.  Since  most  shipments  were 
by.  rail,  inspection  facilities  were  provided  hy  the  railroads.  Truck 
shipments  were  not  extensive.  During  the  war  Canada  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  livestock  except . for  dairy  or  breeding  purposes.  Since 
the  lifting  of  the  embargo  on  exports  by  Canada  in  August  1948,  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  importations  have  been  by  truck  and  the  need  for  facili¬ 
ties  for  inspections  is  more  apparent.  Protests  have  been  made  to 
Bureau  inspectors  because  of  lack  of  adequate  inspection  facilities  for 
several  years,  but  criticism  has  increased  since  the  lifting  of  the 
Canadian  embargo  and  the  increase  in  imports.  Importations  from  Canada 
in  the  fiscal  year  1949  were  621,702  animals  as  .compared  with  129,867 
in  19^8.  Buildings  are  needed  to  provide  adequate  restraint  facilities, 
proper  lighting  and  protective  covering  for  inspections,  many  of  which 
must  be  made  in  inclement  or  severe  weather.  Inspection  facilities 
are  needed  at  most  ports  but  particularly  at  the  following: 

Thousand  Islands  Bridge,  New  York 
Rooseveltown,  New  York 
Chateaugay,  New  York 
Rouses  Point,  New  York 

Pour  ports  listed  have  no  inspection  facilities  and  at  the  others  only 
dilapidated  open  pens  are  available  which  cannot  be  properly  disinfected. 

Plan  of  Work  and  Financial  Requirements:  Buildings  would  be  constructed 
at  Thousand  Islands  Bridge,  Rooseveltown,  Chateaugay,  and  Rouses  Point, 
New  York  in  the  fiscal  year  1951  and  at  the  other  ports  in  the  fiscal 
year  1952.  Necessary  land  would  be  acquired  for  sites,  .the  average 
cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  $800  each.  One-story  buildings  of  cinder 
block  or  frame  would  be  constructed.  They  would  be  equipped  with  ramps 
for  unloading  and  reloading,  holding  pens,  chutes  for  inspections, 
scales  pit,  running  water,  and  heating  facilities. 

( c)  Decrease  of  $10,000  due  to  discontinuance  of  international  quarantine 

station  on  Swan  Island. 

The  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1946,  appropriated  $85,000  for 
the  establishment  of  ah  international  quarantine  station  on  Swan  Island 
for  use  in  the  importation  o'f  livestock  into  the  United  States,  and 
Central  and  South  American  countries.  Of  this  amount  $10,000  was  to  be 
a  recurring  item  for  operating-  expenses.  Public  Law  166,  approved 
July  13,  1949,  repealed  the  legislation  authorizing  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  station  because  its  use  was  considered  a  danger  to  the 
livestock  industry  of  this  country.  The  station  is  being  discontinued 
in  the  fiscal  year  1950* 

Pending  an  appraisal  of  the  facilities,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra¬ 
tion  has  agreed  to  assume  custodianship  in  return  for  temporary  use  of 
them.  If  funds  are  available  for  transfer  of  the  facilities  at  their 
appraised  value,  it  is  anticipated  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
will  take  possession. 


North  Troy,  Vermont 
Richford,  Vermont 
Houlton,  Maine 
Calais,  Maine 


(2)  Increase  of  $20,380  for  more  effective  enforcement  of  the  28-hour  law 

regarding  livestock  shipments  In  interstate  commer ce.  .  . 

Need  for  increase:  The  purpose  of  the  28-hoq.r  law  is  to  provide  humane 
handling  of  livestock  in  transit  through  proper  feeding,  watering  and 
resting.  Its  enforcement  also  has  had  a.  material  effect  on  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  shipping  losses. 

There  is  reason  to  "believe  there  is  widespread  noncompliance  with  the  law 
at  the  present  time.  More  uniform  C overage  of  the- movement  of  livestock 
"by  the  examination  of  records  and  the  inspection  of  stockpen  facilities 
is  needed  to  insure  compliance, 

The.  law  provides  that  livestock  shall  "be  unloaded  at  stated  intervals 
into  properly  equipped  pens  for  rest  and  that  they,  shall  "be  properly  fed 
and. watered.  Movements  subject  to  the  law  are  usually  made  by  .railroad. 
Very  few  shipments  move  by  water,  long-haul  rail  shipments  —  which  are 
those  subject  to  the  law  —  have  remained  fairly  constant,  the  increase 
in  the  use  of  motor  trucks  in  the  movement  of  livestock  being  confined 
almost  entirely  to  relatively  short  hauls. 

Enforcement ' is  accomplished’ through  the  examination  of  the  records  of 
carriers,  stock  yards,  and  livestock  receivers  by.  Bureau  inspectors. 
Periodic  inspection  of  the  facilities  at  intermediate  feeding  stations 
also  is  necessary. 

In  the  past  most  livestock  has  been  consigned  to  or  passed  through  public 
market's  where  Bureau  inspectors  are  stationed.  The  volume  of  this  move¬ 
ment  has  not  diminished,  but  many  shipments  are  now  going  to  points  or 

.over  routes  not  under  Bureau  supervision. 

\  *  *  't  -  • 

Losses  in  livestock  shipments  continue  to  be  heavy,  the  railroads  in „ 

1947  having  paid  in  claims  a  total  of  $4,687*275*  Further  .losses  are 
sustained  by  packers  from  bruised  animals,  but  figures  on  these  losses 
are  not  available. 

.  There  have  been  numerous  complaints,  from  livestock  producers  and  meat 
packers  that  their  animals  are  not  properly  fed  and  watered  at  many 
stations.  Recent  spot  checks  show  that  railroad  facilities  for  feeding, 

t  watering,  and  resting  livestock  in  transit  are  in  unsatisfactory  condi¬ 
tion.  Maintenance  during  the  war  was  at  a  minimum  and  proper  repairs 
have  not  been  made  since.  Broken  unloading  ramps,  fencing,  etc.,  often 
result  in  injuries  to  livestock.  Feed  racks  with  missing"  parts  result 
in  wastage  and  in  inadequate  feeding.  Animals  often  cannot  obtain  suf¬ 
ficient  water  because  of  broken  or  leaky  troughs.  Muddy  or  rough¬ 
surfaced  floors  do  not  permit  animals,  especially  those  in  weakened 
condition,  to  obtain  rest  needed  to  continue  their  journey  safely.  There 
are  about  1,000  feeding  stations  throughout  the  country. 

Plan  of  Work:  In  order  to  provide  for  minimum  and  most  pressing  needs, 
addi tional  inspectors  would  be  employed  to  visit  feeding  stations  not 
now  under  inspection  or  inadequately  covered  in  order  to  observe  the 


manner  of  feeding  and  watering  livestock' and  to  inspect  stock  pen  faci¬ 
lities  and  feed  and  water  supply.-  They  would  also' examine' feeding  sta¬ 
tion  and  carrier  records,  investigate  complaints,  and  develop  evidence 
when  violations  are  apparent.  ‘  ; 

(3)  Increase  of  $10,310  to  provide  for  more  adequate  inspection  of  commer¬ 

cially  produced  pullorum  antigen  used  to  diagnose  pullorum  disease  in 
chickens,  .  . 

Heed  for  Increase:  Pullorum  disease' is  the  most  widespread. disease- of  . 
chickens  and  unless  controlled  would  render  the  hatchery  industry  practi¬ 
cally  inoperable.  The  disease  is  controlled  through  the- hse  of  a 
diagnostic  agent  known  as  antigen.  Infected  birds  are  located  through 
the  use  of  antigen  and  are  removed  frdm  flocks.  Pullorum  'disease  control 
depends  on  the  accuracy,  uniformity  and  dependability  of  the  antigen  to 
detect  the  disease.  Pullorum  antigen  is  used  generally  by  poult rymen. 

Its  use  by  cooperators-  is  an  important  phase  of  the  National  Poultry 
Improvement  Plan. 

Pullorum  antigen  was  produced  for  some  time  on  an  experimental  basis 
but  the  Bureau's  patent  has  now  expired.  It  is  now  being  produced  com¬ 
mercially  in  large  amounts  in  establishments  licensed  under  the  Virus  7 
Serum  Toxin  Act.  -Increased  production  of  pullorum  antigen  and  antici¬ 
pated  additional  production  will  require  increased  funds  for  testing  of 
pullorum  antigen  in  order  to  protect  the  poultry  industry.  Individual 
lots  which  fail  to  meet  acceptable  standards  must  be  rejected.  If  the 
product  is  not  standardized,  birds  infected  with  pullorum  disease  may  be 
missed  when  tested  or  false  reactions  may  occur  in  normal  birds. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  antigen  meets  acceptable  standards,  it  is 
necessary  to  test  each  lot  because  it  is  derived  from  living  organisms. 
Individual  lots  of -antigen  are  subjected  to  chemical,  bacteriological' 
and  biological  tests.  They  are  'examined  for  sensitivity,  bacterial 
density,  formaldehyde  and  dye  content,  bacterial  contamination  where 
necessary,  etc.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  control  all  conditions  of 
growth  of  the  organism,  different  lots  of  antigen  vary  in  their  qualities 
During  the  fiscal  year  1949,  2[}2  lots  of  conuneiroial  antigen  were  tested, 
37  of  which: were  rejected*  The  amount  passed  represented  3>^1^»660  cc 
of  antigen,  or  enough  to  test  .68  million  birds. 

(4)  I ncreaseof  $26,600  to  place  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjust¬ 

ments  under  P.  L,  429  which- were  in- effect  for  only  a*  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1950.  •  -  ■  ■  ‘  .- 
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LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  new  language  as  follows: 


Animal  disease  control  and  eradication:  Eor  the  control  and 
eradication,  including  inspections  and  quarantines,  of  tubercu¬ 

losis  and  paratuherculosis  of  animals,  avian  tuberculosis, 

Bang's  disease  of  cattle,  scabies  in  sheep  and,  cattle,  southern 

cattle  ticks,  hog  cholera  and  related  swine  diseases,  and 

dourine  in  horses,  and  inspection  and  quarantine  work;  for 
supervision  of  the  transportation  of  livestock,  including  admin¬ 

istration  of  the  twenty-eight  hour  law;  for  inspection  of  ves¬ 
sels;  and  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  4, 
1913  (21  U.S.C,  151-152) ,  relating  to  veterinary  'biological 

products,  $g, 104,000,  including  not  to  exceed  $40,000  for  the 

acquisition  of  land  and  construction  of  four  buildings  for 
inspection  of  livestock  at  Canadian  border  ports  of  entry: 
Provided,  That  no  payment  hereunder  as  compensation  for  any 

cattle  condemned  for  slaughter  for  tuberculosis,  paratubercu- 
losis,  or  Bang's  disease  shall  exceed  (l)  $25  for  any  grade 

animal  or  $30  for  any  purebred  animal,  (2)  one- third  of  the 

difference  Between  the  appraised  value  and  the  value  of  salvage 

thereof,  or  (3)  the  amount  paid  or  to  he  paid  by  the  State  or 

other  cooperating  agency,  and  no  payment  hereunder  shall  be 

made  for  any  animal  if  at  the  time  of  test  or  condemnation  it 

shall  Belong  to  or  he  upon  the  premises  of  any  person,  firm,  or 

corporation  to  which  it  has  “been  sold,  shipped,  or  delivered  for 

slaughter:  Provided  further,  That  inspection  service  shall  he 
maintained  at  all  stockyards  having  such  service  during  the 
current  fiscal  year. 


The  proposed  new  language  combines  the  present  subappropriation  items 
"Eradicating  tuberculosis  and  Bang's  disease",  "Inspection  and  quarantine" , and 
"Virus  Serum  Toxin  Act"  into  a  single  subappropriation  item  for  the  purpose 
of  simplifying  the  appropriation  structure  and  the  administration  of  the 
Bureau*  The  new  language  will  in  no  way  affect  the  nature  or  scope  of  the 
work  being  conducted. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Current  Activities:  An  extensive  field  program  is  conducted  for  the 
protection  of  the  livestock  and  poultry  iftdustries  through  measures 
for  the  prevention,  control  and  eradication  of  diseases  affecting 
them  and  for  "humane 'handling  of  livestock- in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  ,  •  . 

It  includes: 

1 .  Field  activities  for  control  and  eradication  of  major  animal 
-  diseases  in  cooperation  with  State  agencies  through  testing 
"for  tuberculosis  and  brucellosis;  Inspection  and  dipping  for 
cattle  and  sheep  scabies  and  fever  ticks;  farm  inspections  and 
consultatipns  for  hog  cholera  and  related  swine  diseases;  and 
inspection  and  testing  to  determine  the  existence  of  diseases 
such  as  dourine,  anthrax,  etc. 

Inspections  of  imported  animals  and  supervision  of  certain  importe d 
products  and  materials  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  communicable 
diseases  of  foreign  origin,  such  as  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and 

identification  of  imported  purebred  livestock  for  certification 
to  collectors  of  customs  for  free  entry  under  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  This  work  is  conducted  principally  at  ports  of  entry. 

3 .  Inspections  at  public  stockyards  to  detect  communicable  diseases 
and  prevent  their  spread  through  interstate  shipments. 


4.  Supervision  and  inspection  of  the  preparation  of  veterinary  biolo¬ 

gies  at  licensed  establishments  to  insure  purity  and  potency. 

5.  Enforcement  of  the  28-h'our  law  to  prevent  livestock  losses  through 

humane  handling  in'  interstate  shipment. 

6 .  Inspection  of  animals  for  export  in  order  to  meet  requirements  of 

country  of  destination  and  inspection  of  facilities  on  transport¬ 
ing  vessels  tp  assure  humane  handling  and  safe  transport. 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress i.  • 

1 .  The  low  incidence. of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  was  maintained  at 

0.19  percent  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Cattle  tested  num- 

bered  8,737,501  as  compared  with  8,294,423  for  the  previous 
year;  17,007  reactors  were  removed  from  the  536,162  herds  tested. 

2 .  Improved  practices  to  facilitate  tracing  to  their  origin  cases  of 

tuberculous  cattle  revea*led  at  packing  plants  are  resulting  in 

earlier  retesting  of  herds  involved,  and  removal  of  animals  which 
would  otherwise  remain  sources  of  exposure. 


3.  Adoption  of  a  graduated  heavier  dose  of  tuberculin  for  retesting 
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in  known  infected  herds  has  led  to  discovery  of  tuberculous 
animals  that  had  apparently  remained  undetected  under  regular 
testing  procedures*.  •  . 

4*  The  uniform  program  for,  nationwide  brucollosis _ eradication  has.. 

..  been  adopted  by  41  States  where  existing  laws  and  conditions 

would  permit  early  use  of  recommended  practices*  A  permanent 
national  brucellosis  committee  representing  all  interested 
groups  has  been  organized#  Cooperative  conferences  were  held 
in  the  Northeast  and  Southern  regional  areas  by  the  Extension 
Service  and  the  Bureau,  and  were  attended  by  livestock.' producers , 
livestock  sanitary ’ off icials ,  practicing  veterinarians,  public 
health  officials,  representatives  of  livestock  and  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  members  of  the  farm  press,  and  others.  Meetings  .have 
stimulated  demand  for  -eradication  measures. 

5*  The  incidence  of  brucellosis  of  cattle  was  further  reduced  from 

4# 3  to  4.0  percent  during  the  past  fiscal  year*  Testing  was  con¬ 

ducted  in  563,501  herds  containing  5,671,347  cattle  with  226,691 
reactors  being  disclosed.  Over  66,000  reactors  were  he. Id  in  calf 
vaccination  -herds  for  gradual  disposal  through  slaughter  without 
payment  of  indemnity.  •  - 

6.  469  counties  located  in  21  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 

were  listed  as  modified  accredited  areas  (i.e.,  brucellosis-free 

under  standards  applied).  All  comities  in  North  Carolina  and 
New  Hampshire  have  qualified  for  that  status,  and  some  others 
are  approaching  it, 

7.  Calf  vaccination  with  Strain' 19  vaccine  increased  35.7  percent 

over  the  previous  year.  1,573,128  calves  between  4  and  8  months 

of  age  vrcre  officially  vaccinated,  bringing  the  total  vaccina¬ 
tions  since  the  inauguration  of  this  practice  in  1941  to 
5,590,294. 

8.  Shortage  of  veterinarians  continues  to  be  a  limiting  factor  to 

more  rapid  advancement  of  brucellosis  eradication  as  well  as 
other  Bureau  programs.  Use  of  lay  technicians  for  certain  work 
in  the  brucellosis  program  has  been  accepted  in  certain  States, 

A  program  for  employment  of  sophomore  and  junior  veterinary 
students  as  veterinary  trainees  during  the  summer  has  been  in¬ 
augurated. 

9.  Funds  provided  by  cooperating  State  and  counties  in  the  eradica- 

tion  of  tuberculosis  and  brucellosis  for  the  fiscal  years  1949 
and  1950  are  approximately,  as. follows: 
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Tuberculosis 


Brucellosis 


- 1949 


. 1950. 


1949 


1950 


/  <?  </}, 


Operating '  Funds ... i  $3,950,000  $4,101,889 

Indemnity1  Payments'.  1,170,000  1  ,'212,492' 


>4,010,000  $5,243,824 
2,800,000  2,490,289 


1,810,000.  $7,734,113  .  , 


'  f  *  *  Tot:al  v . ;.  $5-^120,000  V  $5,  314:, 381. 

■'  =•  ..  .•  .  . 

,10.  The  following  'tables  shcrw  the;  average  State  and,  F.ederal  indemnity  pay¬ 


ments  "and  other  data  pertaining  -to.  the  programs  for  control  and  eradi¬ 


cation  of  tuberculosis1  :and  -brucellosis? 


RECORD  OF  TESTING  FOR  ; 
TUBERCULOSIS  AND  BRUCELLOSIS 
•FISCAL  YEAR  1949 


■*  I  *  '*  4  -  * 


•  State  • 

i 

Tuberculosis 

9  * 

• 

• 

• « 

Brucellosis 

*  «■ 

■  : 

» 

•  0 

Pattle  • 

Percent 

:  Cattle. 

Per cent :Reac tors 

Calves 

'■  »  .* 

• 

• 

Tested 

Reactors 

:  i  Tested. 

Reactors' 

Held 

Vaccinatec 

: 

34,120 

■  ‘  0.07: 

>  • 

::  97i270 

: 

,3.9  s  582 

76,710 

Ax* i z ona  •+••••»••«  •  •  •  v 

0 

•  18, 14.4 

.  0.11 

::  33,305 

4.5  :  722 

7,872 

23,424 

.  0.04 

::  .  42,071 

6.4  • 

0 

10,483 

California  .....v  .....* 

•  702,7:18 

■  0. 57. 

: :  ,  V i  .  :  0 

,  (  .  0.0 

o,;. 

200,596 

Colorado  »-.  ........... 

• 

• _ 

16,200 

.0.16 

::  45,457 

3.8 

1,719 

35,341 

166,310 

0.16 

*  19,592 

0.9 

0 

17,432 

Dq* lawa^TG-  **  *•••••••  • « •' 

• 

• 

■  44,631 

.  ■  0.17 

:.  16,198 

1.1 

;.53 

6,081 

Dist.  of  Col,  ........ 

s 

'  '330 

'  0.00 

:  •  330 

0.0 

0 

0 

Florida  . . . . 

• 

72,011:  0.13 

:  83,969 

9.1  :  93 

11,190 

^Georgia  . . . 

19,415 

0.01 

:  114,829 

4.6 

0 

1,430 

48,792 

0.09 

:  31,797 

3.7 

202 

39,104 

Illinois  .  ^ . 

: 

565^786 

0.22 

:  285,097 

4.7. 

7,389 

142,784 

Indiana  .  •  • . . . 

'  0 

140,556 

0.26  ::  191,669- 

6.5  *  0 

19,379 

Iowa  . 

• 

501,590 

0.32 

:  75,692 

7.2 

14 

28,102 

Kansas  . . . 

• 

319,172 1  0.13 

:  71,033 

7.7 

0 

1,233 

Kentuoky  ............. 

« 

• 

32 , 544 

0.17 

:  34,881 

4.4  • 

676 

5,885 

Louisiana 

: 

20,330 

0.07 

:  37,150- 

11.1 

'313 

26,549 

Maine 

• 

89,733 

0.03 

:  120,763 

1.8 

1,205 

5,022 

Maryland  .•••••••••••• 

{ 

208,851 

0.19 

:  78,883 

1.5 

326 

25,059 

Massachusetts  . . 

• 

202,850:  0.20 

:  299:  0.0 

0 

5,929 

Michigan  . . . . 

275,015:  0,26 

::  243,404*  2.6 

5.,  233 

21,636 

Minnesota 

* 

589,095:  0,05 

:  460,639:  4.5 

3,157 

44,750 

Mississippi  .......... 

• 

33,846 

:  0.06 

:  51,870 

3.6  :  0 

20,282 

Missouri  . ... . 

: 

131,018:  0.08 

*  112,944 

7.3 

0 

10,364 

Montana  ...... . 

s 

15^776 :  0.06 

:  29,907:  3.6 

5 

29,838 

Nebraska  ... . . 

• 

85,669 

0.31 

it  32,575 

9.4 

0 

5,581 

Nevada  . . 

5,094 

0.02 

::  10,284 

3.3  :  4 

5,735 

New  Hampshire  ........ 

• 

100,109:  0.05 

::  159,804:  1.4 

50 

9,325 

Tuberculosis 

.  Brucellosis 

Cattle  :‘Percent 
Tested  :Re actors 

Cattle  :  ..Percent  :Reactors:  Calves 
:  Tested  :Reactors:  Held  :Vaccinated 

:  —  : 

:  :  :  : 

New  Jersey  ..........  :  241,682:  0^16  ::  -85i693:  .  1.0  :  389  :  16^404 

New  Mexico  .  :  '  12,068:  0*07  ::  38,293s  1*3  :  '143  :  5,767’ 

New  York.... . :  1,115,578:  0.14  ::  314,027:  6*9  s  21,618  :  176,639 

North  Carolina  ••••••  :  60,559:  0«01  ::  174,465:  0*8  t  79  s  1,093 

North  Dakota .  :  26,171:  0.15  s:  233,474:  4.3  :  992  :  19,438 

Ohio  . :  334,622:  0.17  ::  304,254:  3*8  :  0  :  58,713 

Oklahoma .  :  92,779:  0,14  ::  73,012:  6.3  :  298  :  11,763 

Oregon  . .  :  180,128:  0.08  s:  264,833:  1.6  :  0  :  21,492 

Pennsylvania  . . .  :  604,508:  0.21  ::  492,720:  1*8  S  0  s  50,324 

Rhode  Island  ••••••..  :  24,924:  0.79  ::  3,711:  0.4  :  5  :  628 

South  Carolina . .  :  33,824:  0.16  s:  59,890:  1.5  :  99  t  838 

South  Dakota";. .  :  51,751:  0.11  ::  12,113:  7.6  :  337  i  6,665^ 

Tennessee  .......... .  :  42,081:  0,50  ::  85,435:  4.5  t  1,549  :  33,365 

Texas  . .  •:  159,820:  0.04  ::  92,809:  6.4  :  4  t  5,102 

Utah . . . :  29,609:  0.11  ::  30,594:  4.3  :  1,292  :  12,130 

Vermont  .  :  199,499:  0.13  ::  73,124:  4.8  :  3,482  :  34,053 

Virginia  .............  :  128,810:  0.10"’::  114,803:  2.5  :  994  :  20,958 

Washington  ..........  :  77,08 6:  0.20  ::  186,353:  3.7  :  2,339  :  47,698 

West  Virginia  _ _ ;.  :  ''  35,4'9l:  -0.04'  ::  '80,522:  1.1  :  0  :  3,743 

Wisconsin  .............  :  675,108:  -.0,15  ::  405,056:.  .  4.8_  :  8,509  :  214,659 

Wyoming  . .......  V. . . ...  :  2,67'8:  -0.07::  ,18,515:  ,  2.7*  :‘  ‘  276  :  9,880 

Hawaii  ................  :  17,64*4:  0.22  ::  -.0:  ...  .  ,0  :  0  :  '0 

Puerto  Rico  ..........  :  ,127,390*  0.09’  45,941 .  '  5.7  V'  2,203  :  9,094 

Virgin  Islands  ......  :  _ 560?  -  Q.00  :: _ .Oj. _ ,  0  : _  0  i _ 

■  ?  '  :  •  : :  ,  :  % 

Totals  .........  :  8,737,501:  -  0.19  ::5, 571, 347:  "  4.6"  :  66,35r  :  1,573,128 
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11.  Sheep  scabies  was  found  in  13  States  as  against  17  in  the 

previous-fiscal  year  and  cattle  scabies  in  8' States  as  against 
12  previouslyi  Because  of  reduced  personnel,  particularly 
veterinarians,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  pursue  this  work 
at  desirable  levels  in  the  past  few  years.  However,  renewed 
cooperative' activities  are  under  way  in  Illinois,,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Hew  York,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia* 
Sheep  scabies  apparently  is  being  spread  through  the  medium 
of  auction  markets  and  is  giving  great  concern.  The  Bureau 
-  has  no  control  over  the  many  intrastate  movements through 
these  markets*  The  volume  and  extent  of  scabies  eradication 
is  ondicated  in  the  following  tables 

Sheep  Cattle 


1949  1949 


Field  Inspections  ......  5,813,900 


Dippings  . . 373,993 

Infected  -.Animals . .  19,955 

Exposed  Animals . 25,870 


958,998 

4,815 

1,454 

415 


12.  Bureau  and  cooperative  employees  supervised  8,625,513  inspections 

"  or  dippings'  of  cafrtle  for  fever '  ticks'  and  1,006,085  inspections 

or  dippings  of  horses  and  mules.  In  Puerto  Rico,  it  was  also 

necessary  to  treat  942,385  sheep  and  goats  on  infested  promises* 


13.  A  cooperative  campaign  is  under  way  to  eradicate  fever  ticks  in 

Florida  and  Georgia.  The  Infestation  discovered  in  Volusia 

County,  Florida,  late  in  1948  presently  involves  10  counties 
in  Florida  and  1  in  Georgia.  Heavy  movement  of  cattle  from 
this  county  in  the  months  previous  to  discovery  of  the  out¬ 
break  resulted  in  widespread  infestation.  Continued  inspec¬ 
tion  of  premises  to' which  shipments  hvo  been  made  are  under 
way.  ’All  cattle  and  horse  stock  in  the  quarantined , area  are 
under  a  -  systematic ' dipping  and  inspection  program. 

14.  Continued  maintenance  of  a  buffer  quarantine  area  in  Texas 

for  about  500  miles  along  the  Mexican  border  from  Del  Rio 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  necessary  to  protect  the  United- 
States  from  introduction  of  fever  ticks  from  Mexico.  Ticks 
on  stray  or  smuggled  animals  from  the  adjacent  Mexican 
territory  which  is  infested  are  a  continuing  source  of  danger# 


15.  47,707  farm  inspections  and  consultations  for  hog  cholera  and 

related  swine  diseases  were  made  by  Bureau  veterinarians •  In 

addition^the  serum-culture  method  of  vaccination  for  swine- 
erysipelas  was  applied  to  42‘,074‘  herds  containing  2,818,361 
hogs. 
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•  Continued  vigilance  is  necessary  in  testing  horses  for  dourine 

along  the -Mexican  .border  for  early  detection  to  prevent 

dissemination  of  the’ disease  in  the  United  States.  Laboratory 
tests  were  made  of  1,223  blood  samples-,  4  of  which  were  positive. 

17.  More  -than  628,000  animals  were  inspected  for  disease  at  ports 

of  entry  during  the  -fiscal  year  19497~  93  of  which  were  detained 
for  further  observation  and  testing.  Of  the  animals  inspected 
2,215  were  refused  entry  on  account  of  disease.  The  number  of 
animals  imported ' from  Canada  rose  from  129,867  in  the  fiscal 
year  1948  to  621,702  in  the  fiscal  year  1949  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  the  Canadian  Government,  on  August  16,  1948,  lifted 
its  embargo  which  had  prevented  the  exportation  of  cattle 
other  than  those  for  dairy  or  breeding  purposes.  Importations 
were  as  follows s 


Horse 

Ports  of  entry  _  C,  at  tie  Swjne  Sheep  Goats  Stock  Other 


Ocean  ports  . .  612  363  '185  1,083  '433  36  / 

Canadian  border  ports.  525,529  1,579  80,403  35  14,156  -  - 

Mexican  border  ports.  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  3,940  -  - 


Total' - ...  526,141  1,942  80,588  1,118  18,529  36 


■  ,r  The  problems  involved' in  preventing  the  introduction  of  com¬ 
municable,  contagious,  or  infectious  diseases  of  animals 
were  markedly  increased  by  the  continued  existence  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  Mexico,, and  because  -of  the  fact'  that  during 
the  past  year  Europe  and  sections  of.  Africa  have  undergone  an 
epizootic  form  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

The  identification  and  certification  of  purebred  animals 

for  entry,  by  species,  wes  as  follows  :  251  horses;  38,190 

cattle;  3,556  sheep;  1,  850  swine;  9  goats;  734  dogs;  and 
1  cat;  a  total  of  44,591  for  the  fiscal  year  1949.  This 
represented  an  increase  of  4.8  percent  over  the  previous 
fiscal  year,, 

18.  There  is  urgent  need' for  increased' sanitary  control  of  imported 

animal  by-products,  forage,  etc.,  to  prevent  the  introduction 

and  dissemination  of  dangerous  communicable  diseases  of  animals, 

such  as  f oot -and -mouth  disease,  through  infected  or  c ont amin at - 

ed  animal  by-products,  hay  and  straw  because  of  the  continued 
existence  of  f oot-and -mouth  disease  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

19.  During  the  past  fiscal  yeari-  70,880,102  hides  and  skins  were  im¬ 

ported.  Of  this  total,  1,702,889  hides  and  skins  were  permit¬ 
ted  entry  subject  to  further  restrictions.  Sanitary  control 
was  exercised  over  13,984,880  pounds  of  animal  casings  admitted 
to  the  United  States,  consisting  of  12,603,537  pounds  of 
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certified  casings  and  1,581,343  pounds  of  casings 
released  after  disinfection-,  692  pounds  of  animal  casings 
offered  for  entry  into  the  United  States  were  rejected. 

Animal  by-products  were  transported  to  and  handled  at 
approximately  200  destination  establishments.  All  railroad 
''cars',  trucks,  "and  premises  involved  in  the  transportation 
'and  handling  of  products  permitted  entry  subject  to-  further 
.restrictions  were  "cleaned'  and  disinfected. 

20.' Animals  inspected  for  export  during  the  pc.st  year  are  shown  by 
species  and  country  of  destination  in  the  following  table: 

Kind  of  Animal  Canada  Mexico  Other-  Countries  Total 


Cattle 

'  2,414* * 

4,401. 

7,733 

Swine" . . 

"247  * 

428 

704 

Sheep . 

425 

'  136 

'631 

Goats  . . ...;. .. 

40 

3,138 

3,180 

Horses  . 

473 

1,741 

2,424 

Mules  . 

24 

188 

212 

Others  . . 

_ 1 

6 

354 

Total  ..... 

3,624 

10,038 

15,238 

21*  In  view  of' the  continued  existence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 

in  Mexico,  efficient  stockyards  inspection  work  is  extremely 

important  and  essential.  In  order  to  maintain  an  efficient 
inspection  and  in  view  of  the  provision  in  the  1950  Agricul¬ 
tural  Appropriation-  Act  requiring  continuation  of  inspection 
at  all  stockyards  having  service  in  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  funds  have  been  made  available  from  the, .item  ’’Eradica¬ 
tion  of  foot-and-mouth  and  other  contagious  diseases  of 
animals  and  poultry”  for 'inspection  purposes.  Past  experience 
has  proved  that  key  locations  for  inspection  to  prevent  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  disease  are  at  ports  of  entry*,  and  public 
stockyards. 

During  the  fiscal  year  194-9  inspection  was  inaugurated  at 
“  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  and  additional  yards 

were  brought  under  inspection  at  Clovis,  New  Mexico  and  Memphis, 
•  Tennessee,  •  ... 

Volume  of  work  is  reflected  in  the  following  tables: 

*r  ‘ 

Inspection  at  public  stockyards 

Fiscal  Year  Fiscal  Year 
1948  1949 


Number  of  stockyards  operating  ......  45  48 

Number  of  cities  in  which  located  ...  41  43 
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Fiscal  Year 
1948 

Fiscal  Year 
1949 

Animals  inspected: 

Cattle  . . . . . 

Sheep  . . . . . . . . . 

Swine  . . . . . . 

23,866,182 

18,132,436 

26,932,970 

22,409,726 

16 ',2  30, 899 
26,499,422 

Total  animals  inspected  .......... 

68,9.31,588 

65,140,047 

Animals  dipped  and  immunised: 

\ 

Cattle  dipped  . . . 

Sheep  dipped  . . 

Swine  immunized  . 

4,502 

197,469 

284,881' 

4,120 

134^438 

238,436 

Total  animals  dipped  .and  immunized 

486,852- 

376,994 

Health  certificates  issued  for 

s  hipment  s  . . . 

Infectious  cars  received  . . 

Cars  cleaned  and  disinfected  . 

Trucks  cleaned  and  disinfected  ... 
Diseased  animals  detected  (exclude: 
those  reacting  to  tests  for  tub¬ 
erculosis  and  brucellosis) . 

169,358 

'257 

1,910 

682 

s 

5,348 

164,085 

'155 

1,647 

1,356 

3,906 

Enforcement  of  animal 

quarantine  acts 

Violations  investigated  by  Bureau 
Violations  referred  to  the  Sol¬ 
icitor  of  the  Department  ........ 

22 

3 

24 

9 

The  difference  between  the  number  of  violations  reported 
to  the  Bureau  and  those  referred  to  the  Solicitor  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  some  cases  investigations  of  alleged  vio¬ 
lations  have  not  been  completed,  and  in  others  the  evidence 
has  been  found  to  be  insufficient  to  warrant  further  action. 

22.  Reports  of  violations  of  the  2 8 -hour  la w  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  numbered  514.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  36  reported 
violations  were  under  investigation.  Recommendations  were 
made  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  for  prosecution  of 
157.  132  were' filed  without  action  on  information  accompany¬ 

ing  the  report,  185  were  placed  in  abeyance  after  investigation 
and  76  were  under  investigation  at  the  end  of  the  year.  .  Penal¬ 
ties  aggregating  $29,800  were  imposed  by  the  courts  covering 
285  violations. 
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23.  Outstanding  licenses  under  the  Virus  Serum  Toxin  Act  permitted 
production  of  111  different  biological  products  as  of  July  1, 
19k9.  Several  products  are  manufactured  in  more ' than  one 
form  so  that  the  total  number  of  different  products  produced 
was  197.  The  progress  and  anticipated  extent  of  work  under 
the  project  is  reflected  in  the  following  table: 


(a) 


Actual 
F.Y.  19U9 


Estimated 
F.Y.-  1950 


Estimated 

F.  Y.  1951 


Establishments  producing  anti¬ 
hog-cholera  serum  and  hog- 

cholera  virus  . 37 

Production  (cc): 

Serum  (preserved  product).  :1,  232,395,000 
Virus :  : 


37 

1,396,780,000 


37 

1,U10, 717,000 


Simultaneous  . .  t 

Hyperimmunizing  . : 

Inoculating  . . 

Animal  inspections . : 

Tests  supervised . : 


91,095,000 

25ii,Uo5,ooo 
1,138,000 
3,518,000 
ih, 600 


99 ’,515,000 
277,259,000 
1,239,000 
3,8U3’,000 
18,600 


ioo,5Uo,ooo 

280,031,000 

1,251,000 

3,881,000 

18,600 


(b) 


Establishments  producing  other 

biologies  . 

Production: 

Cc  . 

Milligrams  . 

Disks  . . . 

Units  . 


Uo 

U-UU,i55,ooo 

53,866,029 

612,300 

630,563,000 


Uo 

517,729,000 

63,299,000 

Uio,ooo 

650,500,000 


Uo 

520,906,000 

63,731,000 

U5i,ooo 

661,550,000 


Products  destroyed  (all 
kinds) : 

Cc  . 

Milligrams  . 

Disks  . 

Units  . 


27,916,000 
5,116,000 
3 ,  U00 
15,0U9,000 


53,262,000 

2,387,000 

30,000 

15,550,000 


5U, 716,000 
2,U01,000 
30,000 
16,581,000 


(d)  Export  certificates  issued  ... 


1,100 


1,100 


m 


(e)  Inspection  and  Quarantine 


The  1951  Budget  estimates 'propose  the  transfer  in  the  estimates  of  this 
item  to  the  subappropriation  "Animal  Disease  Control  and  Eradication." 
Therefore,  the  work • formerly  reported  under  the  heading  "Inspection  and 
Quarantine"  is  now  included -under  (d)  Animal  Disease  Control  and  Eradi¬ 
cation. 

.  • CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  propose  deletion  of  language  for  this  item  as  follows: 

/inspection  and  quarantine:  For  inspection  and  quarantine 
'  work  including  the  control  and  eradication  of  hog  cholera 
and  related  swine  diseases,  southern  cattle  ticks,  scabies 
in  sheep  and  cattle,  and  dourine  in  horses,  the  supervision 
'of  the  transportation  of  livestock,  the  inspection  of  vessels, 
the  execution  of  the  twenty-eight  hour  law,  the  inspection 
and  quarantine  of  imported  animals  in  accordance  with  the  Act 
of  August  30,  1890  (21  U.  S.  C.  102),  and  the  Act  of  July  24, 

1946  {21  U.  S.  C.  133) >  and  the  inspection  work  relative  to 
the  existence  of  contagious  diseases,  $>1,154,000:  Provided, 

That  service  shall  be  maintained  at  all  stockyards  having 
such  service  during  the  current  fiscal  year./ 

This  change  in  language  provides  for  the  deletion  of  the  subappropriation 
"Inspection  and  quarantine"  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  consolidation 
of  this  item  with  "Eradicating  tuberculosis  and  Bang's  disease"  and 
"Virus  Serum  Toxin  Act"  under  a  new  .item  "Animal  disease  control  and 
eradication." 
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(f)  Meat  Inspection 


Appropriation  Act,  1950  . . . .  112,577,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental,  1950  .  266,000 

Base  for  1951  .  12,843,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . . .  12,959,000 

Increase,  (To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951,  pay 
adjustments  under  P,  1.  429  which  were  in  effect  for 
only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1950)  .  +  116 , 000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Project 

1949 

1950 

(estimated) 

Increase  : 

P.  L.  429:,  J-?51.  .v 

adjustment :  (es^lma^ed) 

1.  Meat  inspection  oper- 

ations  at  packing 

plants  under  the  Feder- 

al  meat  inspection 

„  _  * 

service  . . . •. . 

$12,040,936 

$12,618,100 

+$113 , 900 : $12 , 732 ,000 

2.  Determination  of 

adulterations  and  other 

-  . 

objectionable  conditions 

in  meat  and  meat  food 

products  by  laboratory 

analysis  . .  . 

155,222 

139,800 

4-1,200:  141,000 

3.  Inspection  of  imported 

meats  and  meat  food 

•  , 

pro  due  ts  . . . 

40 , 144 

45,200 

4-500:  45,700 

4.  Chemical,  pathologies]., 

and  zoological  investi- 

gat ions  relating  to 

meat  inspection  ....... 

50,154 

39,900 

+400:  40,300 

Total  pay  adjustment 

costs.  Public  Law  429*. 

f-J 

/266,0007 

7+116,000.7:  7382,0007 

Unobligated  balance  . 

292,234 

—  — 

—  — :  —  — 

Total  available  . 

12,578,690 

12.843.000 

+116.000:  12.959.000 

Transferred  to  "Salaries 

and  expenses,  Office  of 

Information,  Department 

nf  Atmi  mil  time 11  ....... 

4-321 

.  ,  _ 

Transfer  in  1950  esti- 

mates  from  "Printing 

and  binding,  Depart- 

ment  of  Agriculture" . . . 

-24,011 

— 

Anticipated  pay  adjust- 

ment  supplemental  ..... 

—  — 

-266,000 

Total  estimate  or 

appropriation . 

12,555.000 

12, .177^-QOQ 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Current  Activities:  The  work  consists  of  administering  the  provisions 
of  the.  meat  inspection  law  (21  U.S.C.  71  ~9h)  >  the  horse  meat  law 
(21  U.S.'C.  96),  and  the  import  meat  law  (19  U.  S.C.  1306  (b)  and 
(c).  The  purpose  of  these  laws  is  to  assure  the  production  of 
disease-free,  clean,  and  wholesome  meats  and  meat  products  for 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  Bureau  exercises  supervision  over  slaughtering 
and  meat  processing  operations  of  packing  plants  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  through  the  activities  of  veterinary  and  lay  meat  inspectors 
assigned  to  each  plant  in  the  number  necessary  for  efficient  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  controls  applied  to  imported  meats  give  the  American  meat 
consuming  public  the  same  protection  with  respect  to  imported  meats  as 
with  meats  produced  domestically.  Foreign  markets  are  kept  open  for 
exportation  of  American  meats  through  a  system  of  certification  worked 
out  under  the  inspection.  Work  is  also  performed  for  other  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  on  a  reimbursable  basis  involving  examinations  of 
meat  and  m?at  products  for  specification  compliance  in  connection 
with  purchases  made  by  such  governmental  agencies. 

Three . factors  point  toward  an  increase  in  the  number . of  animals  which 
will  require  inspection. during  the  fiscal  year  1951*:  They  are  (1) 
abundant  supplies  of  feed,  (2)  high  ievel  of  consumer  demand  for  meat, 
and  (3)  an- expected  increase  in  the  number. of  hogs  marketed  and  a 
continued  high  level  of-.marketing  of  r cattle,  calves,  sheep  and  lambs. 

Recent  Progress: 

1.  The  scope  of  operations  under  the  meat  inspection  laws  is  indicated 
by  the  following  tables: 
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Number  of  Establishments  Covered 


-  .  - 

•  *  .  t 

As  of  Close  of  Fiscal  Yedr 

Establishments 

[  Cities- and . Towns 

• 

1988 

896 

: 

*  383 

1985 

899 

:  388 

1986 

9U1 

:  372 

1987 

953 

:  38 '3 

1988  . 

980 

:  356  ' 

1989 

928 

:  387  . 

Ante-Mortem  Inspection  of  Animals 


Fiscal 

Year 

Animals 

Passed 

Animals 

Suspected 

Animals 

Condemned 

Total  Animals 

Inspected 

19hh 

117,769,389 

276,858 

55,789 

118,101,636 

1985 

98,130,088 

262,387 

86,922 

98,839,353 

1986 

-  82,550,008 

233,737 

38,089 

82,817,790 

1987  - 

83,885,502 

236,0.86  • 

10,598 

88,132,182 

1988 

86,315,571 

220,805 

8,053 

86,588,829 

1989 

•  83,220,-393  •' 

280,002 

6,580 

83,866,935 

Pos.t-Mortem  Inspection  of  Animals 


Fiscal 

Year 

Carcasses 

Passed 

Carcasses 

Condemned 

Total  Carcasses 

Inspected 

1988 

117,656,285 

387,778 

118,088,059 

1985 

98,028,231 

361,269 

98,389,500 

1986 

82,862,169 

319,091 

82,781,260 

1987 

83,796,868 

321,397 

88,118,765 

1988 

86,220,163 

318,886 

86,538,689 

1989 

83,172,163 

286,623 

83,858,786 
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Ante-Mortem  Inspections  —  by  Species 
(Animals) 


1 9UU 

i9U5  ;  19U6 

• 

19b  7 

19b8 

19b9 

Cattle  . . . 
Calves  . . . 
Sheep  & 
Lambs  . . . 
Goats  .... 
Horses-*. . . 
Swine  .... 
Total. . 

12,922,U60 
'  6,280, 1U8 

23,852,11i7 
*  10,52b 
'  60,698 
7b, 975, 659 

• 

• 

m,  528, 808  *12,589,299 

7,677,057:  6,b79,866 

• 

•- 

2 2, 678, 156: 20, 9b9, 551 
10,96b:  lb, 65b 

59,769:  103,96b 

U9,U8b,599:U2,680,U56 

lb ,099,153 

7,021,950 

17, 55b, 531 
101, b08 
278, b03 
115,076,737 

lb,253,7b7 

7,596,188 

15,628,789 
271,626 
2bl,Ob8 
b8, 553,031 

13,186,667 

6,7b9,609 

13,895,500 

262,06b 
307,79b 
b9, 065, 301 

118,101,636 

9b, b39, 353 : 82, 817,790 

8b, 132, 182 

86,5bb,b29 

83,b66,935 

Post-Mortem  Inspections  —  by  Species 


(Carcasses)  - 


19bb 

I9b5 

J  19b6 

19b  7 

19b8  ;  19b9 

Cattle  . . . 
Calves  ... 
Sheep  &  • 
Lamb  s  ... 
Goats  .... 
Horses*-. . . 
j0|  Swine  .... 

12,915,66b 

6,273,537 

23,837,737 
•  10,503 
60,501 
7b,9b6,117 

lb, 518,519 
.7,667,156 

22, 66b, 800 
10,893 
59,67b 
b9,b68,b58 

12,581,268 

6,b63,209 

20,953,511 
.  lb, 637 
103,880 
b2, 66b, 755 

lb, 093, 769 
=  7, 0.20, 235 

17,551,638 
.  .101,  b0  7 
;  "278, 3b6 
b5., 073,370 

« 

• 

lb,  2b8*,35l  513,182, 962 

7, .595, 06b:  6,7b9,OOl 

• 

15 ,62  7,907:13, 89b , 311 
.  271,603:  262,06b 

2bl,036:  •  307,785 
b8^550.,  688 :  b9 , 062 , 663 

Total.. *ii8,0bb, 059 

9b, 389, 500 

82,781,260 

8b,  118, 765 

86',53b,6b9:83,b58,786 

:■ 1„: zr..  ...  — — — 


*-  The  meat  of  slaughtered  horses  is  identified  as  such.  It  is  handled  and 
prepared  in  separate  establishments  from  those  handling  cattle,  calves, 
sheep,  swine,,  and  goats.  r 


Meat  and  Meat  Food  Products'  Prepared  and  Processed  Under  Federal  Inspec- 

■  ~  -  ~  tion  by  Fiscal  Ydars  :  ~ 


Fiscal  Year 

Pounds 

19bb 

:  16,707, 585, V7b 

19b5  ’ '  . • 

’  T3',b08,'978,079 

19b6  •  • 

'  ‘  12,250,086,608 

19b7 

11,888,911,96b 

19b8  '  •  .  • 

’  '  '  ■  12, 610, -658, 151 

19b9 

13, 381,083, lbb 
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Meat  and  Meat  Food  -Products- Cla-s si f ied  by  lype  .of  Product 


Product 

19l? 

19I46  ' 

mr 

Quanti  ty  (lbs.) 

Quantity  (lbs. ) 

Quantity  (lbs. 

Placed  in'"  curs :  . . 

Beef  . . .  , . 

.  ::  92,155,77 9 

112,062,827 

120,720,960 

Pork . '. . . .. ... . 

2 ,708,' 532, 792 

2,996,068,892 

3,213,578,53)4 

Smoked  and/or  dried: 

Beef  5... . . 

'  141,235,153 

66,081,959 

55,987,753 

'Pork  .* . '. . 

1,(636,767, -551 

1,786,506,014)4 

1,990,532,562 

Sausage  t  [ 

Fresh 'finished  . 

*289,203,808 

■227,036,305 

282,795,972 

Smoked’  .and/or  'cooked  . 

•  9  76, 167.,. 713 

...  .971,6145,660 

961,851,503 

To  be  dried  or.  semi- 
dried  . . 

121,178,937 

118,9614,978 

118,735,086 

Loaf,  headcheese,  chili 

con  earns,  jellied 
prod.,  etc . 

-  f 

190,986,2914 

188,939,595 

180,369,668 

Cooked  meat: 

Beef  . 

28,167,970 

29,928,856 

29,799,827 

Pork  . . 

857,178,208 

519,892,898 

552,006,685 

Canned  meat  and  meat  food 

products : 

127,0)47,1466 

:U79,556,952 

Beef  . . . 

.  Pork  . . . . . . 

133,687,782 

.866,887,872 

107,112,988 
.  869,898,388 

Sausage  . . . 

Soup  . . . 

All  other  . . . .  . . 

Bacon,  sliced  . . 

.  82,336,3214 
.1427,176,575 
U31, 6142,900 
526,279,208 

108,153,510 

886,838,973 

.812,838,087 

.555,601,866 

83^893,888 
802,232,097 
825,985,237 
679  ,.605, 650 

Lard: 

Rendered  . . 

Refined  . . . 

1  ,.1458,7  7  8, 606 
1,097,302,388 

1,597,280,620 

1,187,190,093 

1,680,868,655 

1,358,200,766 

Rendered  pork  fat: 

Rendered  . . . 

Refined  . 

85,516,7142 

50,257,233 

79,773,805 

83,789,988 

90,387,328 

58,880,802 

Oleo  stock  . . 

Edible  tallow  . . 

93,782,996 

82,082,5U7 

77,579,775 

69,183,099 

89,275,032 

75,697,290 

Compound  containing 

animal  fat  . 

2U6,792,5ll 

250,937,300 

202,775,520 

Oleomargarine  containing 

animal  fat'  . : ....... . . ... 

Miscellaneous  . 

33 ,713,065 

Ul, 757,979 

28,115,763 

76,886,836 

26,390,268 

91,065,089 

Horse  meat  products : 

Cured  . . 

Chopped . . . 

12,1400,102 

27,031,798 

11,720,338 

21,283,879 

9,898,650 

25,278,771 

Canned . . . 

83,870,681 

15,790 

30,620,858 

568,937 

83,108,666 

3,082,881 

Rendered  f'at'  ........... 

Total  .... . ....... 

11,888,911,9614 

12,610,658,151 

13,381,083,188 

< 


Examination  of  Meat  and  Meat  Food  Products  for 

Other  Government 'Agencies  (Reimbursable) 


Branch  of  Government 


:  1947 

:  (Pounds') 

1948 
( Pounds') 

1949 

( Pounds) 

:  92,255,178 

:  76,282,646 

215,351,425 

36,293,255 

219,607,657  ~ 

:  420, 127 

1,203,232 

1,383,266  — 

:  260,754 

-  - 

-  _ 

:  28,127 

461,997 

12,204 

:  421,700 

199,-300 

5,536 

:  .  1,467,481 

-3,148,551 

3,824,310  - 

:  110,964 

86,149 

94,489 

:  322,998 

'62,752 

7,192 

:  5,560 

76,084 

157,297 

:  52,306 

60,706 

30,944 

!■  171,627,841  1/ 

256,943,451  2/ 

225,122,895  3/ 

Department  of  the  Navy  ........ 

Commodity  Credit  Corp.  (supply 

programs )  . . . 

Coast  Guard  ... . 

War  Shipping  Administration  . . . 

Marine  Corps  . . ...» . 

Department  of  Interior  . . . . 

Veterans  Administration  . . , . 

Department  of  the  Army  ........ 

Maritime  Commission  ........... 

Department  of  Justice  . 

All  othe  rs  . . . . . . . 


Total 


1/  Includes  1,563,342  pounds  rejected. 

2/  Includes  3,049,722  pounds  rejected. 

3 /  Includes  2,184,396  pounds  rejected. 

Summary  of  Samples  Examined  in  Laboratories  for 

Determination  of  Adulteration  or  Other  Objectionable 

Conditions,  Fiscal  Year  1949 

Number  Reported 

examined  adversely' 

Meat  and  meat  food  products  . 12,81?  1,928 

Edible  fats  and  oils  . . 511  52 

Cereals,  spices,  and  condiments,  dried  skim 

milk,  soya  flour  . . 3,951  73 

Curing  materials  . 1,814  39 

Water  ......»■. . . . ' . .  1,886'  154 

Miscellaneous  . . 2,260  187 

Samples  of  animal  foods  . 183  11 

Import  s  . 464  29 

Total  . . "23,886  2,473 


Examination  of  Labels  and  Sketches,  Fiscal  Year  1949 


Number  of  labels  and  sketches  approved . 26,837 

Number  of  labels  approved  for  imported  meat  . 156 

Number  of  labels  and  sketches  refused  approval  .  2,741 


Total  number  of  labels  and  sketches  reviewed  . . . .  29,734 
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Inspection  of  Imported  Meat  and  Meat  Food  Products 
Fiscal  Year  Pounds 


19U5 

19)4.6 

19)47 

19U8 

19U9 


92,178,607 

m,U8U,8'76 

37,832,177 , 

86,liOli,8BU 
25h-,5±9.,299*  v 


K  Increase  reflects  relaxation  of  export  restrictions  in  some  foreign 
countries,  especially  Canada.  . . 

2.  Over  30  percent  of  hogs  from  the  Corn  Belt  and,  nearly  55  percent 

of  hogs  from  the  South-  showed  liver  damage  caused  by  larval 

roundworms ,  as  determined  by  studies  in  Federally-inspected 

e s tabli shmen ts .  Most  of  the  lesions  were,  on  .the  surface  of  the 
liver;  no  live  or  dead  parasites  were-  found  in  the  few  lesions 
discovered  deep  in  the  liver  substance „ . 


3.-  A  3-1/3 -percent  concentration  of  salt  added  to  ground  trichina- 

■  infected  pork  killed  the  trichinae  in-  shorter  periods'  than 
..weaker  -  concentrations.  Trichinae-  in  infected  meat  chqpped  to 
pieces  about  3/U  of  an  inch  in  diameter  survived  in  the  same 
salt  concentrations  longer  than,  those  in  meat  ground  in-  a  fine 
meat  chopper.  Salt  is  a  constituent  of  all  curing  mixtures. 

U.  Studies  of  source  and  stage  of  contamination  of  fresh  sausage 
meat  indicate  that  multiplication  of  bacteria  in  the  meat  during 

the  time  required  to  process  Tt  into  sausage  is  far  more  important 
than  external  contamination ‘in  determining  bacterial’  count. 


5.  Approximately  700  pathological  and  bacteriological  examinations 
were  made  for  the  diagnosis  of  disease  conditions  and  abnormalities 

of  -  food  animals  and  for  the  determination  of  spoilage  and  adultera¬ 
tion  of  meat  and  meat  products. 

6.  Histologic  studies  of  hog  livers  showing  lesions  caused  by 

migratory  parasites  failed  to  show  that  such  Resigns  found  at 
slaughter  contained  live  parasites.  _  . 

7.  Studies  of  hemorrhages  in'  the  thymus,  frequently _ found ^ in  other- 
wise  normal  calf  carcasses,  failed  to  show  any  pathological  basis 
for  the  hemorrhages.  IHe*  ’condition  was  identified  as  thymic  _ 

-'-hemorrhages  incident  to 'slaughter.' 


•  % 


(g)  Virus  -Sertmi' Toxin  Act 

The  1951  Budget 'estimates  propo'dd  t‘he 'transfer  in  the  estimates  of  this, 
item  to  the  subappropriation  "Animal  Disease  Control  and  Eradication*”  . 
Therefore,  the  -worrk  -formerly  reported ‘under  the"  ’heading  ’’Virus  Serum  Toxin 
Act”  is  now -included  under  (d):  Animal' 'Disease  Control  and  Eradication*  . 

V  .  ■  '  / 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE  -  *  • 


The  estimates  propose  deletion  of  language  for  this  item  as  follows: 

[Virus  Serum  Toxin  Act:  Eor  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  approved  March  4,  1913  (21  U,  S.  C.  151-153),  regulating 
the  preparation,  sale,  barter,  exchange,  or  shipment  of  any 
virus,  serum,  toxin,  or  analogous  product  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  and  the  importation  of  such  products  intended  for 
use  in  the  treatment  of  domestic  animals,  $39^> 000,] 

This  change 'in  language  provides  for  the  deletion  of  the  subappropriation 
item  ”Virus  Serum  Toxin  Act”  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  consolidation 
of  this  item  with  "Eradicating  tuberculosis  and  Bang’s  disease”  and  "In-' 
spection  and  quarantine"  under  a  new  item  "Animal  disease  control  and 
eradication,"  *.  •  .  - 
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(h)  Marketing  Agreements,  Hog  Cholera. Virus. and  Seram 

.Appropriation  Act ,  1950  * «••  •••»••  a/  $47 , 500 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental,  1-950  a/  1,300 

Base  for  1951  ...... . . . .  i ... ... I .  4g,g00 

.Budget  Estimate,  .1951  . .  A.... . .  .a /  49 , 500 

Increase  (To  place  on  a, full-year_ kasis . in. 1951, .Pay .  ?4just-. . 
ments  under  P.  L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part 
of  fiscal  year  195°)  . . . .  +500 


£f  Transfer  from  the  unobligated  balance  of  the  appropriation  provided  by 
section  12(a),  Title  I,  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  May  12, 

1933..  ...  ‘  -  ;  •  .... 

~  .  PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shorn  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Project 

1949 

actual 

1950 

(estimated) 

Increase 
P.  L.  429 
ad jus  tnent 

1951 

(estimat ed) 

1.  Marketing  agreements 
with  respect  to  hog 
cholera  virus  and  serum.. 
Total  pay  adjustment  costs, 
Public  Law  429  . . 

$43,473 

C-  -] 
3.565 

$4$, 800 

[1.300] 

+$500 

[+500] 

$49,300 

[1,800] 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  available  ....... 

47.03S 

4g,goo 

+500 

49,300 

Transferred  from  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment 
Administration"  . . . 

-47.03S 

-4g,g00 

-49.300 

Total  estimate  or 

appropriation  . 

___  ^  t 

—  — 

-  _ 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

■ 

Hog  cholera  continues  to  be  the  most  important  disease  of  swine  in  the 
United  States.  Adequate  supplies  of  hog  cholera  virus  and  anti-hog 
cholera  serum  are  essential  for  use  in  routime  immunization  of  swine  to 
assure  adequate  hog  production,  and  especially  for  use  in  any  emergency 
arising  from  an  extensive  outbreak  of  the  disease* 

A  Marketing  Agreement  has  been  entered  into  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
manufacturers  and  other  handlers  of  hog  cholera  virus  and  anti-hog  cholera 
serum  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  these  biological  products.-  The  Mar¬ 
keting  Order  issued  by  the  Secretary  (7  U.S.C,  581-585)  covers  marketing 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  is  designed  to  prevent  undue  and 
excessive  fluctuations  in  price,  unfair  methods  of  competition,  and  un¬ 
fair  trade  practices. 

A  control  agency  representing  the  industry  has  been  set  up 'to  apply  the 
Marketing  Agreement,  to  receive  and  investigate  violations,  and  to  make 
reports  to  the  Secretary  of  its  activities.  Activities  under  this  item 
include  reviewing  acts  of  the  control  agency,  assembling  economic  dat.a 
relating  to  production,  sales,  prices,  etc.,  attendance  at  meetings,  con¬ 
ferences  on  proposed  amendments  to  the  agreement,  etc. 

The  following  table  gives  comparative  figures  by  fiscal  years  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  handlers  operating  under  the  Marketing  Agreement: 


Actual 

Estimate 

1948 

1949 

1950  : 

1951 

Producers -Handlers  .......  ....  ... 

35 

34 

• 

36  : 

36 

Distributor-Handlers  or  equivalent 

including  Wholesale  Purchasers 

and  Handlers ..................... 

240 

243 

246  : 

250 

u 


\ 


(i)  Eradication  of  Eoot-and-Mouth  and  Other 

Contagious  Diseases  of  Aniraals  and  Poultry 


Appropriation  Act,  1950 
Budget  Estimate,  1951  • < 
Change  . 


In  addition  to  prior  year  balance  of  $5,928,887  available  in  fiscal  year 
1950,  advances  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  being  made  pur 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation 
Act,  1950,  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  transfer  from  other  funds  of  the 
Department  the  amounts  necessary  for  the  control  and  eradication  program 
subject  to  later  reimbursement  when  an  appropriation  therefor  is  made. 
Pending  the  availability  of  information  necessary  to  determine  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  program  in  1950  and  1951*  and  "the  submission  of 
supplemental  estimates  therefor,  the  Budget  Estimates  propose  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  language  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  transfer  from  other 
funds  of  the  Department  the  amounts  necessary  for  the  eradication  of 
the  disease. 


The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  language  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  correcting  the  code  supplement  number. 


■'STATUS  OF  PRO  CRAM 

History  and  development;  The  existence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
Mexico  was  cpnfirmed,  December  26,  19U6. ,  Public.  Law  8,  authorizing  the 
Secretary  »f  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with. the  Government  of  Mexico 
to  eradicate.,  suppress,  or  control  the  outbreak,  was  approved  February 
28,  19b7.  The  Mexican-United  States  Commission  for  the  Eradication  of 
Foot-and -Mouth  Disease  was  established  through  an  exchange  of  diplomatic 
,  notes  between  the  two  governments,  on  March  17  and  18,  19U7.  The  first 
appropriation  ($9*000,000)  for  cooperative  work  with  Mexico  was  approved 
March  27,  19U7*  Commission  offices  were  established  in  Mexico  City  on 
April  10,  19U7. 

*  The  original  plan  of  eradication  included  the  slaughter  and  burial  of 
infected  anci.  exposed  animals,  the  maintenance  of  quarantines,  and  .disinfec¬ 
tion  operations— practically  the  same  methods  that  had  been  used  with 
success  during  outbreaks  in  the  United  States.  Some  modifications  were 
necessary  to  meet  Mexican  conditions  and  customs.  For  instance,  since 
oxen  are  the  chief  draft  animals  in  Mexico  and  since  large  numbers  of 
them  were  affected  with  the  disease,  it  became  necessary  'to  establish 
a  program  of  replacing  slaughtered  oxen  with  mules.  This  was.  to  enable 
food  production  on  Mexican  farms  to  continue.  The  plan  of.  eradication 
provided  for  the  payment  of  indemnities,  based  on  fair  appraised  value, 
for  all  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  and  goats  destroyed.  Mexican  and  United 
States  veterinarians,  technicians,  appraisers,  paymasters,  and  other 
trained  workers  generally  worked  in  pairs  under  the  direction  of  the 
Joint  Commission.  The  Mexican  National  Army  has  aided  in  the  campaign 
largely  by  providing  protective  services  and  cooperating  in  quarantine 
enforcement. 

Slaughtering  operations  were  going  forward  at  the  rate  of  about  50,000 
animals  a  week  early  in  November  19U7,  yet  the  spread  of  the  disease  to 
new  areas  showed  that  local  quarantine  restrictions  were  not  being 
enforced.  Moreover,  a  strong  sentiment  was  developing  among  the  Mexican 
people  and  their  officials  for  a  change  to  a  less  drastic  program.  An 
appraisal  at  that  time  indicated  that  a  continuation  of  the  slaughter 
plan,  without  modification,  to  eradicate  the  disease  from  Mexico  might 
mean  the  destruction  of  between  U, 500, 000  and  5*000,000  cattle  and  a 
similar  number  of  swine,  sheep,  and  goats.  Mexican  officials  presented 
to  the  Commission  their  conclusion  that  the  country  could  not  stand  the 
economic  shock  of  this  wholesale  destruction. 

After  detailed  study  of  the  program,  the  Joint  Commission  agreed  to  a 

change,  effective  November  26,  19U7.  The  principal  features  of  the 

revised  program  as  agreed  upon  at  that  time  included: 

(1)  strengthening  the  quarantine  lines  at  the  northern  and 

southern  boundaries  of  the  main  infected  area, 

(2)  conducting  extensive  inspections  to  determine  where  infec¬ 

tion  exists, 

(3)  the  prompt  disposal,  by  slaughter,  of  infected  and  exposed 

animals  in  centers  of  active  infection  located  in  the 

work  areas, 
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(ii)  the  cleaning  and  disinfection  of  premises,  of  trucks,  cars, 
and  other  things  that  had  been  exposed  to  the  disease  and 
might  harbor  the  virus,  and 

(5)  the  vaccination  of  healthy  susceptible  animals  to  build  up 
their  resistance  to  the  disease. 

The  plan  provided  for  vaccine  production  in  Mexico  as  well  as  purchase 
of  vaccines  in  foreign  countries,  ihe  Department  undertook  to  carry 
forward  the  work  then  under  way  to  furnish  a  market  outlet  for  cattle 
in  northern  Mexico  in  the  form  of  canned  meat. 

Thorough  inspections  repeated  several  times  throughout  the  areas  adjacent 
to  quarantine  lines  were  effective  in  holding  back  movements  of  animals 
toward  the  lines  from  the  infected  area  and  showed  that  a  very  considerable 
zone  immediately  south  of  the  northern  quarantine  line  could  safely  be 
removed  from  the  quarantine  restrictions.  '  This  was  done  in  five  stages — 
the  last  being  on  January  lli,  19h9 »  when  lj,900  square  miles  were  removed 
from  the  quarantine  area,  making  a  total  of  about  U3*000  square  miles 
that  have  been  released  from  quarantine.  On  November  3j  19U8,  it  was 
necessary  to  restore  the  quarantine  to  about  600  square  miles  near  the 
western  end  of  the  northern  quarantine  line  as  a  precautionary  measure 
because  of  the  discovery  of  an  area  of  active  infection  dangerously  near 
the  line. 

Centers  of’  infection  near'  the  northern  quarantine  line  in  the  States  of 
Zacatecas,  Aguascalientes,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  the  Huasteca  area  of 
northern  Veracruz,  were  eradicated  by  the  slaughter  method  and  the  premises 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  Although  the  number  of  animals  involved  and  the 
spread  of  the  infection  in  each  case  were  limited,  the  success  of  those 
activities  in  the  face  of  considerable  resistance  to  any  slaughter  was  an 
encouraging  indication  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  organization  and  the 
measures  used.  In  southern  Veracruz,  near  the  quarantine  line  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  infected  area,  a  "buffer"  area  was  cleaned  of 
infected  and  exposed  animals  and  an  outbreak  in  the  State  of  Tabasco  beyond 
the  lower  quarantine  line  was  eradicated,  all  by  the  slaughter  method. 

Vaccination  production  progress?  Immediate  attempts  were  made  to  obtain 
suitable  vaccine  from  countries  maintaining  production  facilities  following 
the  change  in  program.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  vaccine  made  from  type 
A  virus  and,  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  Mexican  variant  of  type  A  virus 
was  supplied  the  producing  countries  for  use  in  the  production  of  vaccine 
for  Mexico.  Supplies  of  vaccine  were  limited  and  the  problems  of  shipping 
and  maintaining  controlled-refrigeration  of  the  product  while  in  transit 
seriously  hampered  the  application  of  this  phase  of  the.  program.  It  was 
also  necessary  that  all  vaccines,  before  use  in  the  field,  be  tested  for 
innocuity  to  make  certain  that  the  product  was  safe  for  use,  and  tested 
for  potency  to  be  sure  the  product  was  reasonably  effective  when  used 
under  conditions  existing  in  Mexico.  Vaccinations  were  begun  in  selected 
areas  which  were  most  in  need  of  reinforcement.  Ihe  first  vaccine  used, 
comprising  25,000  doses,  was  produced  in  Argentina.  Vaccines  have  been 
purchased  from  Argentina,  The  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark. 

In  order  to  produce  vaccine  in  Mexico  it  was  necessary  that  facilities 
be  established  practically  from  the  ground  up.  This  was  expedited  by 
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sending  equipment  and  supplies  and  trained  personnel  from  the  United 
States.  The  first  vaccine  actually  produced  in  Mexico  was  in  May  19U8. 

By  the  end  of  June  19  U8  three  lots  of  vaccine,  comprising  U3>,000  doses, 
had  been  produced  and  facilities  developed  for  production  of  increasing 
amounts  in  succeeding  months. 

The  work  of  vaccine  production  and  testing  was  greatly  speeded  up  so 
that  for  the  past  year  the  Commission  has'  not  needed  to  rely  upon  vaccines 
imported  from  abroad.  At  present  about  U, 000, 000  doses  are  being  produced 
each  month.  Through  November  30,  19h9>  the  total  amount  of  vaccine 
produced  in  Mexico  was  over  38,000,000  doses.  Very  severe  laboratory 
tests  of  the  vaccine  produced  in  Mexico  indicate  that  the  Commission 
vaccine  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Inspection  and  vaccination  program?  The  work  of  inspection  and  vaccina¬ 
tion  moved  steadily  southward  on  a  solid  front  from  the  northern  quarantine 
line  and  northward  from  the  southern  quarantine  line,  immunizing  all  the 
susceptible  animals  encountered.  The  probable  duration  of  resistance  to 
the  disease,  imparted  by  the  vaccine  was  thought  to  be  six  months.  However,*^ 
it  was  found  that  the  protection  given  by  the  vaccine  could  not  be  relied 
upon  for  more  than  U  months.  Accordingly,  the  period  between  vaccinations 
was  reduced  from  6  months  to  U  months.  Accordingly,  the  period  between 
vaccinations  was  reduced  from  6  months  to  U  months,  thus  adding  about  one- 
third  to  the  vaccination  requirements  to  maintain  a  reasonably  high  degree 
of  immunity  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  Active  infection  encountered 
in  this  work  was  dealt  with  by • slaughter,  and  infected  premises  were 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  Constant  re inspections  of  the  animals  in  and 
near  the .work  areas  before  and  after  vaccinations  provided  information 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  methods  used  and  insured  against  accidental 
outbreak  of  the  disease  behind  the  lines. 

Present  Outlook:'  By  the  end  of  April  193?0,  if  the  numbers  of  outbreaks  are 
few  and  other  indications  are  that  the  active  virus  has  been  virtually 
eliminated,  it  is  planned  that  mass  vaccination  will  be  terminated.  All 
production  of  vaccine  would  cease,  with  thorough  cleaning  and  disinfection  ^ 
of  tlie  production  and  testing  facilities.  The  quarantine  lines  would  be  ™ 
maintained  and  the  inspection  service  continued  so  that  any  outbreak  of 
the  disease  might  be  quickly  discovered.  It  is  expected  that  there  would 
be  some  sporadic  outbreaks  and  these  would  have  to  be  eradicated  in  the 
manner  outlined  previously,  followed  by  careful  reinspection  and  revaccina¬ 
tion  of  all  the  susceptible  animals  in  the  surrounding  area.  It. is  probable 
that  these  inspections  and  other  procedures  would  have  to  be  followed  for 
several  years,  but  perhaps  with  diminishing  intensity  after  the  first  year 
of  such  work  if  it  appeared  that  the  disease  was  in  fact  virtually  eradicated. 
As  the  scope  of  this  project  is  far  beyond' that  of  any  eradication  project 
attempted  heretofore,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  it  will  be 
ultimately  successful.  However,  the  progress  of  the  work  during  the  past 
shows  and  the  present  indications  are  that  the  plan  of  the  program  is 
sound,  and  further,  that  barring  unfortunate  contingencies,  there  is 
reason  for  confidence  that  the  disease  will  be  eradicated  in  Mexico 
within  a  reasonably  short  period  of  years. 

Current  activities ;  Present  activities  include  the  following  more  important 
developments :  . 


1#  Quarantine  lines  are  being  maintained  across  Mexico  at  the 
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northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  infected  area  as  shown 
on  the  accompanying  map,  which  also  shows  the  positions  of  the 
original  quarantine  lines  and  the  areas  now  freed  from  the 
quarantine  restrictions.  At  each  road  crossing  of  the  lines, 
quarantine  stations  are  maintained  with  military  personnel  for 
enforcement  and  Commission  personnel  to  inspect  for  the  presence 
of  prohibited  animals  or  animal  products  and  to  see  to  the  disin¬ 
fection  of  vehicles.  Where  railroads  cross  the  quarantine  lines, 
similar  quarantine  enforcement  posts  are  maintained  at  the  nearest 
stations  within  the  quarantined  area.  Along  the  quarantine  lines 
between  rail  and  road  crossings  there  is  a  thin  patrol  of  Mexican 
Army  personnel  as  a  deterrent  against  illegal  shipments.  Very 
little  is  accomplished  to  prevent  straying  of  animals  across  the 
line.  These  straying  animals  ordinarily  do  not  move  very  far  and 
do  not  present  a  very  great  risk,  although  it  is  recognized  that 
there  is  some  danger  involved.  However,  no  means  have  been 
discovered  whereby  straying  can  be. stopped.  At  the  eastern  end 
of  the  northern  quarantine  line  in  the  rich  Huasteca  cattle 
raising  area  about  130  miles  of  the  line  have  been  fenced.  In 
the  maintenance  of  the  quarantine  lines,  much  assistance  is  gained 
from  the  fact  that  the  lines  are  so  placed  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  main  highways  and  railroads  there  is  little  interchange 
of  commerce.  Thus,  concentration  of  the  quarantine  effort  at  the 
main  highway  and  rail  crossings  has  effectively  held  the  disease 
from  spreading  across  the  quarantine  lines. 

Restrictive  quarantines  are  placed  immediately  Qn  all  premises 
where  active  infection  is  encountered  to  protect  against  spread 
of  the  infection.  Hi  is  quarantine  is  maintained  until  the  infec¬ 
tion  has  been  destroyed  and  the  premises  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
disinfected. 

Another  important  quarantine  activity  involves  the  supervision 
of  movements  of  animals  within  the  quarantined  area.  The  Commission 
aids  in  enforcement  of  the  Mexican  Government  regulation  prohibiting 
the  movement  of  animals  from  place  to  place  unless  they  have  been 
vaccinated  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Commission. 
Enforcement  of  this  regulation  has  been  beneficial  in  the  effort 
to  obtain  proper  vaccination  of  all  the  susceptible  animals. 

2.  Thorough  inspections' repeated  several  times  have  extended  through 
out  the  quarantined  area,  including  as  nearly  as  possible  all  the 
susceptible  animals  (cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  goats).  It  is  realized 
that  many  animals  are  missed’  in  these  inspections,  perhaps  more  than 
20  percent  of  them.  However,  repetition  of  the  inspections,  constant 
watchfulness  in  the  areas,  and  the  employment  of  Spanish-speaking 
United  States  livestock  inspectors  has  permitted  quite  an  accurate 
evaluation  of  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  the  disease.  It  is 
significant  that  the .disease  has  not  since  appeared  in  any  of  the 
areas  declared  free  after  these  repeated  inspections. 

Since  the  vaccination  program  has  been  under  way,  inspection  has 
preceded  the  vaccination  crews.  Active  infection  thus  encountered 
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is  confirmed  by  Mexican  and  United  States  veterinarians  and,  if 
necessary,  by  laboratory  confirmation.  Each  one  is  dealt  with  by 
the  slaughter  method.  Following  vaccination,  inspection  crews,  again 
inspect  the  animals  at  about  30-day  intervals.  Centers  of  active 
infection  thus  discovered  are  also  dealt  with  by  slaughter.  An 
arrangement  has  been  worked  out  whereby  each  inspection  team  is 
assigned  a  definite  area.  Members  of  the  teams  thus  gain  close 
acquaintance  with  the  people  of  the  area,  and  full  knowledge  of  the 
numbers,  classes,  and  location  of  livestock.  It  is  believed  that 
this  arrangement  has  resulted  in  a  much  higher  percentage  of  the 
animals  being  inspected  as  well  as  in  a  much  better  relationship  with 
the  farmers  and  other  local  people.  These  inspection  teams  are  regularly 
inspecting  more  than  3,000,000  animals  each  month. 

3.  Slaughter  operations  were  performed  almost  daily  from  October  19l|8 
to  the  middle  of  April  19k9.  Several  of  the  outbreaks  were  quite 
extensive  and  located  near  the  northern  quarantine  line  so  that  great 
apprehension  was  felt  lest  the  infection  break  out  of  control  and  breach 
the  quarantine  line.  Although  the  numbers  slaughtered  daily  were  small, 
the  total  was  considerable  and  the  infection  had  a  discouraging  way  of 
reappearing  in  an  area  after  it  had  been  thought  to  be  under  control. 

In  at  least  six  instances  in  the  States  of  Jalisco  and  Guanajuato, 
infection  appeared  in  previously  vaccinated  animals.  In  some  of  these 
cases  it  was  thought  that  the  animals  had  been  exposed 'before  the  vaccine 
could  take  effect.  In  other  cases  it  appeared  that  the  infection,  first 
showing  up  among  unvaccinated  animals  that  had  been  moved  into  the  area, 
was  so  strong  that  the  protection  of  vaccinated  animals  was  not  sufficient 
to  withstand  the  exposure.  Study  of  these  cases  furnished  information 
which,  combined  with  experimental  work  done  in  the  laboratories  in  Mexico 
City,  clearly  indicated  that  the  protection  given  by  the  vaccine  could  not 
be  relied  upon  longer  than  four  months.  Accordingly,  the  second  vaccination 
was  begun  immediately  and  since  then  the  numbers  of  centers  of  active  in¬ 
fection  discovered  have  been  materially  reduced. 

Following  completion  of  the  first  wave  of  vaccination  early  in  August 
19U9,  there  was  a  long  period  during  which  no  cases  of  active  infection 
were  discovered.  Then  on  October  17,  infection  was  reported  in  a  herd 
in  the  State  of  Puebla  near  Mexico  City.  This  new  outbreak  was  quite 
severe  and  laboratory  and  animal  inoculation  tests  indicated  that  it 
was  a  type  different  from  that  which  had  been  previously  experienced  in 
Mexico.  Samples  of  virus  from  the  herd  were  sent  to  Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease  Research  Institute  at  Pirbright,  England,  and  the  Director  of 
the  institute  advised  that  the  virus  in  the  samples  was  found  to  be  of 
Type  0.  In  the  meantime  the  animals  had  all  been  slaughtered  and  buried 
and  the  premises  given  the  most  thorough  cleaning  and  disinfection.  A 
careful  reinspection  and  revaccination  was  made  of  all  the  susceptible 
animals  within  a  radius  of  about  15>  miles  of  the  affected  premises. 

Similar  reinspection  and  revaccination  was  carried  out  in  all  the  areas 
where  there  had  been  ary  contact  with  the  infected  herd.  Fortunately  no 
extension  of  the  Type  0  infection  from  the  premises  was  discovered. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  other  centers  of  infection  were  encountered  in 
central  and  lower  Veracruz.  In  these  two  latter  cases  the  infection  was 
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found  to  be  caused  by  the  Type  A  virus.  Eradication  of  the  outbreaks 
and  reinspection  and  revaccination  in  the  surrounding  areas  were  carried 
out  as  described  above. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1 9h9>  there  were  7>329  animals  that  had 
to  be  slaughtered  and  buried  because  of  infection  with  or  exposure  to 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  During  the  second  six  months  of  19U9  the  number 
was  reduced  to  592  animals  through  November.  The  infrequency  with  which 
centers  of  active  infection  are  encountered  now  as  compared  with  the 
numbers  found  preceding  the  first  wave  of  vaccination  gives  a  very 
encouraging  indication  that  the  virus  of  the  disease  is  in  fact  being 
starved  out. 

h.  Premises  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  in  each  case 
where  active  infection  has  been  found.  In  addition,  barns  where  cattle 
and  other  livestock  are  confined  and  where  it  is  known  that  the  disease 
has  been  present  at  some  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic  in 
19U6,  are  systematically  cleaned  and  disinfected.  Disinfection  is  not 
being  done  in  the  case  of  uncovered  corrals  and  open  stables  where  the 
animals  are  not  closely  held  and  where  it  is  considered  that  the  action 
of  the  sunshine  and  other  elements  will  be  active  to  destroy  the  virus. 


There  is  an  extensive  system  of  regular  cleaning  and  disinfection  of 
livestock  cars  and  trucks  and  other  vehicles  carrying  animal  products 
within  the  quarantined  area.  Also,  there  is  a  regular  disinfection 
procedure  at  highway  and  rail  junctions  and  airports  to  protect  against 
accidental  carrying  of  the  virus  from  the  quarantined  area. 

During  each  month  about  21,000  trucks,  5? 000  railroad  cars,  and  2,000 
other  cargorcarrying  cehicles  are  cleaned  and  disinfected.  No  count 
is  made  of  passenger  vehicles. 


5»  Facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  vaccine  in  Mexico  were  first 
established  on  a  temporary  basis  and  the  first  lot  of  vaccine  was  prepared 
in  May  I9I48.  The  vaccine  held  up  well  under  test  and  so  the  facilities 
were  expanded  and  a  maximum  effort  was  made  to  increase  the  production  of 
vaccine  so  that  the  field  forces  would  not  need  to  rely  upon  foreign- 
produced  vaccine.  The  increase  in  production  was  extremely  rapid.  By 
October  I9I4.8  the  rate  was  1,000,000  doses  per  month  and  by  August  19U9 
it  was  over  5j000,000  doses.  Since  then,  although  greater  production  is 
possible,  the  production  has  been  held  at  approximately  [>,000,000  doses 
per  month  which  is  presently  sufficient  to  supply  the  field  crews  and  to 
maintain  an  ample  reserve. 


Each  lot  of  the  vaccine  is  subjected  to  severe  tests  to  insure  its  imocuity 
so  that  it  will  not  transmit  the  disease  and  its  potency  so  that  it  will 
protect  against  severe  exposure  to  the  disease.  ;  Until  recently  it  has  not  ' 
been  possible  to  run  comprehensive  duration  of  immunity  tests  to  determine 
how  long  the  vaccinated  animal  is  protected  against  exposure.  There  are 
indications  that  the  protection  given  by  subsequent  vaccinations  is  slightly 
longer  than  that  conferred  by  the  initial  vaccination.  However,  it  does 
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not  appear  that  the  period  i-s  sufficiently  longer  to  warrant  changing 
the  time  interval  of  4  months  between  vaccinations. 

The  objective  of  the  vaccination  part’ of  the  program  in  the  field  is 
to  vaccinate  all  of  the  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats  in  successive 
waves,  beginning  near  the  outer  quarantine  lines  and  working  toward  the 
center.  The  first  wave  of  vaccinations  was  completed  in  August  1949* 
with  over  13,000,000  animals  recorded.  The  second  wave  was  completed 
in  December  1949  •’  Third  and  fourth’ waves  are  in  progress.  As  of 
November  30,  1949*  more  than  34*000,000  vaccinations  had  been  made.  It 
will  be  necessary  t('  vaccinate  and  revaccinate,  thus  maintaining  a  level 
of  resistance  among  all  the  susceptible  animals  without  the  occurence  of 
infection  for  a  peri)d  of  time  sufficient  to  show  that  the  disease  has 
been  eradicated.  It  is  contemplated  now  that  by  May,  1950*  The  third 
wave  of  vaccination  will  be  completed  and  the  fourth  wave  carried  far 
enough  to  cover  the  areas  that  were  previously  heavily  infected. 

6.  Protective  measures  in  the  United  States  continue  to  be  carried  out 
along  the  follovtflng  line s : 


(a)  An  extensive  border  patrol  is  maintained  along  the  entire  Mexican- 
United  State s  bou .idary  to  enforce  the  embargo  upon  the  importation 
of  ruminants  and  swine  from  Mexico  and  the  restrictions  upon  importation 
of  products  that  might  bring  in  the  virus  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The 

present  quarantine  on  the  Mexican-United  States  border  is  based  on  Federal 

legislation  that  applies  also  to  quarantine  measures  in  effect  at  sea¬ 
board  ports  with  respect  to  other  countries  where  foot-and-mouth  disease 
exists.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  included  an  absolute  prohibition  against 
the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  designated  animals  and  products 
from  countries  where  foot-and-mouth  disease  or  rinderpest  exists.  In 
accordance  with  the  mandate  of  the  Tariff  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  imposed  the  quarantine  on  importations  of  specified  animals  and 
products  from  Mexico  promptly  after  the  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  that  country.  There  are  now  about  600  employees  engaged  in 
patrol  of  the  border.  This  force  patrols  the  border  in  two  shifts  of 
7  hours  each,  7  days  per  week.  At  critical  points  continuous  supervision 
is  provided  around-the-clock.  This  work  is  done  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and  other  Federal  agencies  operating  along 
the  border.  In  December  19)4-8  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  whereby  some  65  key  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry's 
border  patrol  have  been  designated  as  Customs  agents,  thus  permitting 
a  closer  working  relationship  and  avoidance  of  duplication  of  patrol 
forces  along  the  border. 


% 


(b)  There  are  Immediate  investigations  of  suspected  cases  of  animal 

diseases  that  simulate  foot-and-mouth  disease.  These  cases  arise"  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Since  the  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
in  Mexico,  there  have  been  many  such  cases  reported.  The  investiga¬ 
tions  so  far  have,  without  exception,  shown  the  condition  to  be  something 
other  than  foot-and-mouth  disease.  During  the  past  year’  there  have  been 
unusually  large  numbers  of  cases  of  vesicular  stomatitis,  a  disease  that 
very  closely  resembles  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  its  appearance  although 
it  is  far  less  damaging  to  the  animals.  Specially  trained  diagnosticians 
have  been  used  to  go  to  premises  where  this  disease  appears,  to  make  sure 
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that  the  condition  is  not  foot-and-mouth  disease.  A  good  many  other 
conditions  of  livestock  affecting  the  mouths,  feet  and  udders,  are 
constantly  occurring  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  require  immediate 
and  careful  investigation  to  be  sure  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  has 
not  accidentally  gained  entrance  into  the  country  and  remained  undetected. 
The  success  or  failure  of  the  eradication  effort  in  ary  future  outbreak 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  will  probably  depend  upon  the  promptness  with' 
which  the  outbreak  is  discovered  and  reported  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
diagnosis.  In  eaqh  of  these  investigations,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
Inspectors  work  side  by  side  with  State  livestock  sanitary  officials  who 
'  provide  local  quarantine  enforcement.  In  that  way,  the  State  and  Federal 
agencies  are  fully  informed  and  their  representatives  are  present  to  meet 
any  emergency. 

(c)  State  livestock  sanitary  officials  are  consulted  in  plan-making 

in  order  to  be  prepared  for  instant  action  in  the  event  foot-and-mouth 

disease  should  be  found  in  any  part  of  this  country. 

(d)  Inspections  are  made  at  public  stockyards  throughout  the  country 

to  detect  animals  showing  symptoms  ‘suspicious  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 

in  order  that  the  existence  of  this  disease  may  be  quickly  ascertained, 

if  it  should  enter  the  country.  Early  detection  of  the  disease  would 
permit  the  taking  of  prompt  action  to  prevent  its  spread. 

7 .  Cooperative  research  liaison  is  maintained  with  foreign  foot-and-mouth 

disease  research  stations.  A  serious  epizootic  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 

in  western  Europe  last  year  materially  curtailed  cooperative  research  work 
in  Denmark,  England,  and  The  Netherlands.  In  addition,  the  laboratory  in 
England  has  been  called  upon  to  assist  in  controlling  an  outbreak  of  the 
disease  in 'Africa.  It  has  been  possible  for  the  English  laboratory  to 
continue  serological  typing  work  applicable  in  the  Mexican  program,  but  in 
continental  Europe  increasing  demands  on  laboratories  to  meet  needs  for 
the  control  programs  in  the  several  countries,  particularly  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  testing  of  vaccines,  have  limited  work  planned.  Serious  problems 
in  vaccine  production  have  arisen  in  the  Allied  Occupied  Zones  of  Germany, 
owing  to  the  appearance  there  of  variants  in  the  type  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  virus,  a  possibility  wherever  the  disease  occurs. 

Despite  these  and  other  handicaps,  qualified  United  States  personnel  are 
being  assigned  to  cooperative  research  in  Europe  as  facilities  are  available 
for  their  work  there.  Three  scientists  are  presently  assigned  to  coopera¬ 
tive  work  at  the  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  Research  Institute  on  Lindholm 
Island,  Denmarkj  two  are  working  at  the  State  Institute  for  Veterinary 
Research  at  Amsterdam;  and  a  sixth  scientist  is  studying  at  the  Research 
Institute  at  Pirbright,  England.  Equipment  needed  for  experimental  work 
in  these  countries,  but  not  available  there,  has  been  obtained  in  the 
United  States  for  the  cooperative  work.  Studies  of  diagnostic  procedures 
and  of  modifications  of  the  composition  and  use  of  vaccine  are  under  way, 
together  with  physical  and  chemical  investigations  of  the  causative  virus. 

The  information  on  techniques  of  production  of  prophylactic  vaccine  obtained 
by  United  States  scientists  from  their  work  in  European  laboratories  has 
been  applied  directly  in  the  vaccine  production  program  in  Mexico.  Necessary 
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adaptations  to  production  in  Mexico  have  been  made.  Scientists  who 
studied  these  techniques  in  Europe  have  been  assigned  to  Mexico  where 
their  technical  knowledge  and  experience  are  being  devoted  especially 
to  problems  of  vaccine  production  and  serological  identifications  of 
prevailing. types  of  virus. 

Vaccine  production  in  Mexico  has  so  severely  taxed  the  existing  isolation 
facilities  in  Mexico  that  there  has  been  little  opportunity  to  conduct 
research  there.  It  has  been  possible  to  carry  on  several  important 
collateral  investigations  directed  toward  determinations  of  the  character 
of  prevailing  strains  of  virus,  and  possible  improvements  in  the  vaccine. 

8.  The  Canned  Meat  Purchase  Program  in  Mexico:  This  program  is  a 
precautionary  measure  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  the  spread  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  into  northern  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Since  the 
outbreak  of  the  disease  in  Mexico  importations  of  cattle  from  Mexico  into 
the  United  States  have  been  prohibited.  The  purchase  of  canned  meat  in 
northern  Mexico  provides  a  market  outlet  for  the  surplus  cattle  of  that  Jv 

area  that  would  have  been  exported  to  the  United  States  except  for  the 
embargo. 

During  the  fiscal  year  19i|8  the  Department  purchased  l|.0,500,000  pounds 
of  canned  ms  at  and  136,000,000  pounds  during  the  fiscal  year  1 9h9 ,  providing, 
since  the  program* s  inception,  an  outlet  for  about  7^0,000  cattle  from 
northern  Mexico.  Sufficient  outlets  for  the  canned  meat  in  the  fiscal 
year  19i|8  enabled  that  year's  program  to  operate  without  a  loss.  However, 
as  a  result  of  heavy  purchases,  unfavorable  sale  prices,  and  a  lack  of 
outlets  for  the  commodity,  substantial  losses  have  been  incurred  on 
purchases  made  in  the  fiscal  year  ±9h9»  On  December  1,  19U9*  about  33>000,000 
pounds  of  meat  purchased  in  19h9  remained  to  be  disposed  of.  It  is  anticipa¬ 
ted  that  less  meat  will  be  purchased  in  the  future,  and,  in  addition, 
purchase  prices  have  been  reduced.  A  combination  of  these  factors  should 
reduce  1930  losses  to  $Ij, 000,000  on  purchases  made  in  the  fiscal  year. 
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By  the  United  States  . .  269,086,63!+  3/ 
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( j )  Research  Facilities 


The  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  19^9  provided  $500,000  for  pre¬ 
paring  plans  and  specifications,  and  for  acquiring  an  option  on  a  site  for 
laboratory  facilities  for  research  on  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  placed 
an  overall  limitation  of  $25»000,000  on  this  project. 


Before  the  close  of  the  1950  fiscal  year  it  is  expected  that  preliminary 
sketches,  drafted  by  the  General  Services  Administration,  will  be  ready 
for  presentation  to  the  Congress,  together  with  estimates  of  cost  for  con¬ 
struction.  Since  laboratory  research  on  foot-and-mouth  disease  poses 
special  problems  arising  from  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease  and  the 
need  for  thorough  sanitation  measures,  the  plans  involve  major  elements  of 
engineering  for  decontamination  of  air  and  sewage,  isolation  of  infected 
animals,  and  incineration  of  carcasses  and  waste  products.  While  prelim¬ 
inary  sketches  will  adequately  set  forth  the  external  and  internal  features 
of  the  proposed  laboratory,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  site  surveys,  soil 
tests,  and  other  requisites  to  ultimate  construction,  it  now  seems  likely 
that  obligations  for  this  work  will  not  exceed  $150,000.  The  remaining 
balance  can  be  utilized  for  the  preparation  of  final • working  drawings  and 
specifications  such  as  will  be  necessary,  before  contracts  can  be  awarded , 
and  thus  reduce  the  amount  of  additional  funds  required  to  be  appropriated 
for  that  purpose.  Estimates  for  the  completion  of  detailed  working  draw¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  the  costs  of  site  and  construction  work ,  will  be  submitted 
with  the  preliminary  plans. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNpER  ALLOTMENTS, 

:  WORKING  FUND,  AND  TRUST  FUNDS 
(Amounts  shown  include  pay  adjustment  costs) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1949 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1950 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1951 

Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946, 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry): 

(Title  I,  sec#  10(a)  )• 

Utilization  re  sen  rob  #•*#•#**?**« 

$219,170 

$305,600 

$299,500 

(Title  I,  sec#  10(b)): 

Research  other  than  utilization^ 

247,968 

475,500 

478,100 

(Title  II): 

Marketing  research  and  service. •• 

27,034 

26,700 

:  27,000 

Total,  Research  and 

494,172 

807,800 

a/  804,600 

Special  Research  Fund,  Department 
of  Agriculture  (Bureau  of  Animal 

Industry ) • 

For  special  research  projects  and 
four  regional  research  labora¬ 
tories  for  the  improvement  of 
sheep  and  swine  through  appli¬ 
cation  cf  breeding  methods  and' 
for  studios  of  diseases  of  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry.# . . 

402,523 

403,500 

406,  500 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture,  Agri- 
cultural  Research  Administration, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Advance 
from  Office,  of  the  Surgeon  General, 
Department  of  Army: 

For  a'  study  of  data  in  We  stern 
Europe  pertaining  to  the  nutri¬ 
tional  status  of  the  population 
during  and  immediately  after 
the-  last  war  . . 

!;  ■ 

J 

6,576 

24,424 

! 

Expenses  and  Refunds,  Inspection 

and  Certification  of  Canned  Wet 

Animal  Foods  (Bureau  of  Animal 

Industry)  (Trust  fund): 

For  inspection  and  certification 
of  canned  wet  animal  foods  upon 
application  of  an  interested 
party,  which  service  is  financed 
by  fees  which  are  covered  into 

: 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 


Expenses  and  Refunds,  inspection 
'"and  Certification  of  Canned  Wet 
Animal  Foods  XBuFeaif  of  Animal 
Indust ryj:  (Trust*  Fund):  Continued 
the  Treasiary  as  a  special  trust 
fund  and  are  appropriated  and 
made  available  for  the  payment 
of  expenses  and  refunds  in  con- 
.  nection-  with  the  work  provided 
for  under  cooperative  agreements 


'Obligations, 
%  .  1949 


Estimated 
sigati  ons, 
1950 


Estimated 

obligations, 

1951 


94,281- 


94,651 


95,000 


Purchase  of  Ten  Jeeps  and  One  Sedan  } 

"Tor  Government',  of  Mexico,  Foot-  ' 

andrTlouth  ~i  sea  so  ProghamT"  Depa  rt  -  : 
me nt~of""Ag' r T culture  (Trust  fund ) :  : 

"."For" the  pufclmse-  of  e qu  iprAen’t~t o  j  v  •'  ’  ■  *  •  ■  •  - 
be  used .by  Mexico  in  carrying  out* 
its  responsibilities • relating  to  f 
the  quarantine  patrol  and  general: 
enforcement  work  incident  to  the  : 
cooperative  program  for  the  con-  : 
trol  and  eradication  of  foot-and-:' 
mouth  disease  in  Mexico*  These 
funds  wore  furnished  by  Mexico.*#:  13,085 


Mi see llano ous  Contributed  Funds, 
DeparScent'  of  Agriculture,  "(Bureau 

o  f  Animal"  Indus  try* 

For  operation  and  maintenance  of 
Remount  Station,  Pomona,  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  cooperation'  with  the 
AY*  K*  Kellogg  Foundation’  •••••• . 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER-'  ALLOTMENTS, 
WORKING  AND  TRUST  FUNDS- . 


55,485 

: 


1,066,118:  1,330, 375 


1,306,100 


Varies  from  amounts  reflected  in  the  Budget  schedules  by  $15,000  due  to 
adjustments  found  necessary  after  Budget 'was  printed* 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

It  is  anticipated  that  105  cars  will  he  replaced,  constituting  12  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  cars  now  owned  and  operated  under  the  above  appro¬ 
priations.  More  than  90  percent  of  the  passenger  motor  vehicles  operated 
by  the  Bureau  are  used  in  inspection  work  on  farms  in  rural  districts, 
and  many  of  them  have  mileage  of  18,000  and  upward  a  year.  The  attained 
mileage  of  cars  proposed  for  replacement  in  1951  will  exceed  60,000  miles. 
The  exchange  of  these  cars  for  new  vehicles  is  believed  to  be  essential 
for  greater  economy  and  efficiency  of  operation. 


* 


BUREAU  OF  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 
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Purpose  Statement 


The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  was  established  July  1,  192b,  pursuant  to 
Act  of  May  29,  192U.  Its  activities  comprise  four  broad  areas  of  research, 
as  described  below,  and  enforcement  of  regulations  governing  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  process  butter. 

1.  Breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  dairy  cattle  and  the  inter- 
reTationship  of  conformation^  internal  anatomy,  and  mammary 
development  to  producing  capacity. 

2.  Nutritional  factors  affecting  normal  growth  and  health  and 
physiological  processes  affecting  the  general  usefulness  of  dairy 
cattle,  including  determination  of  the  dietary  factors  which  affect 
the  utilization  of  the  carotene;  the  influence  of  breed,  individual¬ 
ity,  and  stage  of  lactation  on  the  vitamin  A  potency  of  milk  and 
the  carotene  content  of  feeds;  the  value  of  proteins  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction. 

3.  Analysis  of  production  data  on  950*000  cows  in  1800  dairy  herd 
improvement  association  herds  and  evaluation  of  the  genetic  make¬ 
up  of  individual  animals  and  families  of  animals;  analysis  of  data 
on  feed  and  on  milk  and  butter fat  production,  and  determination  of 
the  relative  economy  of  feed  costs  to  milk  and  butterfat  produced 
at  various  levels  of  production. 

1+.  Determination  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  dairy 

products;  the  effect  of  variations  in  processing  and  handling;  the 
physiology  and  taxonomy  of  the  bacteria  of  importance  in  dairy 
products  manufacture;  and  development  of  new  and  improved  methods 
of  manufacturing  milk  products  and  byproducts. 

The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  conducts  research  in  Washington,  at  six 
field  stations,  and  at  fourteen  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 

The  staff  employed  on  November  30,  19^4-9,  numbered  313  of  whom  I5I4.  were 
stationed  in  the  field. 


Estimated 


Budget 

estimate 


1950 


1951 


Appropriated  Funds 


$1,116,000 


$1,371,000 
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Appropriation  Act,  1950  . . . $  1,093,200 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental  . .  22, 800 

Base  for  1951  . .v...... . . . .  1,116,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . . . ... . . .  1, 371, 000 

Increase  . . . . .  +255. 000 


SUMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1951 


To  place  the  research  program  on  a  more  effective  operating  basis, 
including  repairs  and  reconditioning  of  physical  facilities  at 

field  stations  . . . . . . . 

To  meet  increased  workload  in  connection  with  the  dairy  herd 

improvement  association  program  . . 

To  construct  urgently  needed  housing  facilities  for  dairy  employees 

at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  (nonrecurring). . . 

To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951, pay  adjustments  under  P.L. 

429  which  were,  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  fiscal  year  1950  . 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


+  $125,000 
+  21, 200 

+  100,000 
+  8, 800 


(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Increase 


Project 

1949 

1950 

( esti¬ 
mated) 

P.  L.  429 
adjust¬ 
ment 

Other 

1951 

( esti¬ 
mate  d) 

1,  Dairy  cattle  breeding 

feeding,  and  management 

$449,043 

$417,000 

+  $2,200 

+  ,$85,000(1) 

$504,  200 

2.  Nutrition  and  Physiol- 

ogy . . . 

173,535 

177,  800 

+  1,400 

+  40,000(1) 

219,200 

3 .  Dairy  herd  improvement 

investigations  . 

320,991 

314, 100 

+  4,000 

+  21,200(2) 

339, 300 

4.  Dairy  products  re- 

search  . . . 

174,925 

181,300 

+  1,000 

182,300 

^  .  Administration  and 

enforcement  of  the  Pro- 

cess  Butter  Act  . 

26,  544 

25,800 

+  200 

—  ~ 

26, 000 

6.  Construction  of  hous- 

: 

ing  facilities  . 

—  — 

—  _ 

—  — 

+100,000C3) 

100, 000 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs 

Public  Law  429  . 

L-  -J 

[22,  800  ]:  [+'  8,  800  ]  :  +  [  2,  000  ] 

C  33,600] 

Unobligated  balance  .... 

1.580 

—  — 

 .  ““ *  • 

—  — 

—  — 

Total  available  . 

1,146, 618 

1*116,000 

(4)8,800 

246, 200 

1,371,000 

Transferred  to . "Salaries 

and  expenses,  Office 

of  Information,  Dept, 

of  Agricui-turet! 

+  48I 

—  — 

Transfer  in  1950  esti- 

mates  from  "Printing 

and  binding,  Dept,  of 

/ 

P7  OQQ 

/ 

Anticipated  pay  adjust- 

( y  \Jyy 

ment  supplemental  ....  : 

-22. 800 

Total  appropriation  or  : 

estimate  . .  • 

1,120,000 

1,093.200 

.r  ; . . . INCREASES  . 

The  increase.  of]  R£5A».Q QQ  In  .tRIs^  .item  .for  .19.5.1  .is  composed  .of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:.  . ,  . . . .  ... 

(1)  Increase  of  ^125. 000  under  Pro.iects  1  and  2  to  place  research  pro¬ 
gram  on  an  effective  operating  basis,  including  repairs  and  recondition¬ 
ing  of  physical  facilities  at  fiel d  stations. 

Need  for  More  Adequate  Experimental  Herd:  Artificial  breeding  makes 
„  possible  wide  dissemination  of  the  influence  of  dairy  sires  from 
the'  superior ,  strains  developed  in  the.  bureau's  experimental  herds. 

The  demand  for  these  superior  sires  far  exceeds  the  supply.  To 
maintain  the  high’  standard  on  which  artificial  breeding  was  started, 

.  __  there  is  critical  need  for  ap  adequate  supply  of  good  bulls  capable 
o'f‘  siring  daughters  which  generally  will  be  better  producers  than 
t  their  dams.  The  Bureau,  however,  will  be  unable  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand’  for  these  superior  sires  without  increasing  the  size  of  its 
experimental  herds,  especially  the  herd  at  the  Agricultural  Research 
Center.  Any  expansion  of  the  herd,  which  would  be  from  natural  in¬ 
crease,  entails  accompanying  increased  costs  arising  from  feed,  care, 
maintenance,  etc. 

Research  Retarded:  There  are  many  problems  in  .the  field  of  nutrition 
and  physiology  which’  need  to.  be  investigated,  particularly  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  pasture  and  forage  utilization,  nutritional  requirements  of 
calves,  etc.,  but  which  the  Bureau  is  unable  to  approach  because  of 
the  unavailability  of  funds  for  employing  the  required  personnel 
and  for  maintaining  sufficient  numbers  of  experimental  animals  in 
the  nutrition  herd.  Increased  costs  of  professional  personnel, 
barn  labor,  feeds  and  other  supplies  have  made  it  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  a.  smaller  herd  of  cattle;  consequently  experiments  have  had  to 
be  conducted]  with  too  few  cows,  with  a  reduced  personnel,  and  with 
equipment  an]d  apparatus,  that  have  outlived  their  usefulness.  The 
laboratory  buildings  and  barn  used  for  the  work’  of’  this  project 
have  in  them]  equipment  that  is  now.  either  worn-out  or  obsolete. 

Maintenance  of '  Field  Stations?  Airing  tha  past  ten  or  more  years, 
with,,  increasing  costs,  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  the  physical 
facilities  and  the  equipment  of  the  Bureau’s  experimental  stations 
-  in  proper  repair.  Many  of  the  barns,  laboratories,  and  accessory 
■  buildings  need  repair;  barn  lots  and  roads  are  badly  In  need  of 
reconditioning  and  resurfacing;  fields  are  in.  need’  of  reconditioning 
and  drainage  systems  should  be  repaired,  extended,  and  in  some  cases 
relocated;  fences  need  reconditioning.  Improvements  are  essential 
if  the  stations  are  to  operate  efficiently,  and  effectively  serve 
the  research  projects. 

Division  Handicapped  by  Separate  Locations:  The  operating  efficiency 
of  the  Breeding  Division  would  be  materially  increased  if  the  8 
people  now  located  in  Washington  were  headquartered’  at  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research  Center  where  much  of  the  Division’s  work  is  carried  on 
At  present  delays  occur  in  transacting  business  and  staff  members  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  travel  between  Washington  and  the  Center  because 
of  the  separate  locations. 
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Plan  of  Work:  It  is  proposed  to  utilize  ^84,200  of  the  increase  at 
the  Agricultural  Research  Center  for  the  following  purposes:  Alter 

the  physiological  building  to  provide  suitable  office  quarters  for 
the  personnel  of  the  Division  of  Breeding,  Feeding  and  Management";" 
repair  and  recondition  buildings,  barns,  and  laboratories-;  surface 
farm  lots;  repair,  extend,  and  relocate  drainage  systems;  repair 
fences,  recondition  roads,  a'nd  replace  laboratory,  farm,  and  auto¬ 
motive  equipment.  The  remaining  amount  will  be  used  for  the  pur--  - 
chase  of  supplies,  principally  feeds  for  the  dairy  herd  and  for" 
strengthening  the  research  program,  as  described  above.  In  future 
years  the  increase  will  be  used  for  other  maintenance  needs  and 
for  enlarging  the  research  staff  for  more  effective  research. 

( 2 )  Increase  of  ^21,200  under  the  pro.ject  "dairy  herd  improvement  in¬ 

vestigations*1  for  studies  on  association  practices  in  relation  to  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  production. 

Need  for  Increase:  The  total  clerical  work  load  for  handling  this  pro¬ 
ject  in -the  postwar  period  was  carefully  calculated  in  1945*  An  in¬ 
crease  of  $125, 000  was  granted  for  the  fiscal  year  1947,  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  92  employees.  With  this  additional  personnel  the  proved- 
sire  work  was  brought  up  to  date,  but  the  herd  analysis  work,  re¬ 
quired  to  provide  much  needed  data  for  -selecting  superior  cow  families 
could  not  be  undertaken.  Absorption  of  pay  act  salary  increases  and 
within-grade  advancements  in  recent  years  has  resulted  in  a  forced 
reduction  of  the  personnel  available  for  the  project  to  77  in  1950, 

Although  dairy  herd  improvement  association  work  has  reached  an  all- 
time  peak  of  activity  in  every  section  of  the  country,  the  Bureau 
cannot  maintain  its  analytical  work  on  a  current  basis  with  the 
present  number  of  employees.  The  States  need  such  data  to  guide  the 
rapidly  growing  artificial  breeding  association  program.  Dairymen 
recognize  the  value  of  the  program  and  are  paying  from  their  milk 
and  cream  checks  more  than  ^2,000,000  a  year,  representing  the  full 
cost  of  operating  their  local  dairy  herd  improvement  associations. 

work  Load  Data:  Nearly  2-1/2  million  production  records  for  approxi¬ 
mately  1  million  different  cows  have  been  reported  and  analyzed. 
Production  records  are  now  being  received  and  analyzed  at  the  rate 
of  fl, 500  daily.  Because  of  the  continued  growth  of  this  program, 
a  backlog  of  work  is  gradually  building  up.  During  the  calendar  year 
1949,  approximately  375,000  records  were  received.  This  represents 
an  all-time  high.  At  present  there  are  between  50,000  and  60,000 
individual  cow  records  unprocessed.  With  the  increased  personnel 
recommended,  it  should  be  possible  to  get  the  work  current  in  from 
6  to  8  months  and  maintain  more  effecient  operation.  The  following 
table  shows  the  growth  and  extent  of  the  dairy  herd  improvement 
association  program  from  1937  to  the  present  time,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  increase  in  the  program  for  1950. 
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Calendar 

Number  of 

Number 

Number  of 

Year 

associations 

of  herds 

oows  on  test 

1934 

793 

13,694 

325,837 

1935 

•  809 

15,  573 

364,218 

1936 

876 

17, 344 

404,  412 

1937 

992 

20, 772 

496,562 

1938 

1,106 

23, 701 

558,993 

1939 

1,228 

25,949 

625, 284 

1940 

1,300 

27,948 

676, 141 

1941 

1,383 

31,381 

763, 502 

1942 

1,  421 

32,957 

816, 117 

1943 

1,057 

24,155 

616,972 

1944 

954 

20, 825 

561,  587 

-1945 

949 

21,254 

577, 200 

1946 

1,124 

23,331 

627,  878 

1947 

1,426 

•28,812 

775,  546 

1948 

1,668 

33, 274 

886,129 

1949 

1,786 

35,851 

943,939 

1950- 

1, 85O  ( est . ) 

38,000  (est. 

)  1,000,000  (e 

( 3 )  Increase  of  $100,^00  for  construction  of  urgently  needed  housing  facili¬ 

ties  for  dairy  employee si at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center, 


Need  for  Increase:  The  Bureau  has  experienced  serious  difficulty  with 
the  labor  situation  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center,  particularly 
in  the  ratter  of  employing  competent  dairy  labor,  because  of  the  lack 
of  housing  facilities  in  th^t  area*  Private  capital  has- not  responded 
to  suggestions  that  suitable  homes  be  erected  adjacent  to  the  Center, 
nor  is  the  development  of  the  area  encouraging  in  this  regard.  Pros¬ 
pective  employees  have  refused  employment  offers  for  lack  of  near-by 
living  quarters.  The  tours  of  duty  of  dairy  laborers  are  such  that 
they  must  of  necessity  live  in  close  proximity  to  the  station.  They 
are  required  to  report  for  work  in  some  cases  as  early  as  4  a.m.  and 
those  engaged  in  milking  test  cows  are  required  to  report  for  work 
three  times  a  day.  The  tours  of  duty  of  the  latter  are  from  4  to 
7:30  o’clock  a.m.,  12:30  to  3:30  p.m.  and  7  to  8:30  p.m.  The 
accuracy  of  the  results  of  the  Bureau's  research  in  breeding  and 

nutrition  depends  in  no  small  measure  on  the  efficiency  with  which 

the  cows  are  fed,  milked,  and  handled.  If  the ’Bureau  were  in  a 
position  to  attract -a  better  type  of  dairyman  it  could  more  readily 
attain  and  preserve  the  high  standards  essential  to  successful  re- 
•search  investigations.  A  staff  of  about  30  person^  usually  are 
needed  for  dairy  labor.  Some  of  the  present  employees  have  satis¬ 
factory  housing.  The  ten  houses  proposed  would  accommodate  a  nucleus 
of  steady,  'family-men  in  close  proximity  to  their  work. 


Plan  of  TTork;  On  the  basis  of  preliminary  planning,  it  is  proposed  to 
provide  7  two-bedroom  and  3  three-bedroom  homes  at  a  unit  cost  of 
about  $3 ,000 ,  or  a  total  of  $90,000.  The  cost  of  grading,  sewer  and 
water  lines,  and  other  facilities  would  approximate  $10,000. 


Consideration  is  beina:  given  to  pre-fabric^ted  steel-type  houses 
which  would  minimize  future  maintenance  expense.  Alternative 
plans  would  provide  for  , construction  under  contract  of  frame  .or. 
cinder-block  houses,  usine  working  drawings  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Soil's,  and  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Employees  would  be  required  to  pay  reasonable  rentals,  consistent 
■with  the  type  of  housing  to  bo- furnished.  .  .. 

( 4)  Increase  of  $8,800  to  place  on  a  full,  year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjust¬ 

ments  under  P.L.  429  which  were  in  effqct  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1950. 
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CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include,  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this 
item  as  follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed 
in  brackets): 

Salaries  and  expenses:  For  necessary  expenses,  in¬ 
cluding  *  •*  *-  not  to' exceed  ftlOO.QOO  for  construction 
of  10  or  more  housing  units  for  employees,  and  $2% 000 

for  alterations  to  the  physiological  laboratory  at  the 

Agricultural  Research  Center,  *1, 371, 000 . 

This  change  in  language  is  proposed  in  accordance  with  the  increases 
requested  in  the  estimates  to  provide  necessary  authority  for  the 
construction  of  ten-  or  more  housing  units  for  dairy  employees  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  3100,000,  and  for  altering  the  physiological 
laboratory  building  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center,  at  a  cost 
of  |25,000,  to  provide  office  facilities  for  part  of  the  present  (t 

staff  now  located  in  Washington, 

•  ■ 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Current  Activities:  The  Bureau  conducts  specialized  research  pertaining 
to  dairy  cattle,  milk,  and  milk  products.  It  cooperates  with  State 
and  other  Federal  agencies,  and  with  individuals  and  organizations  in 
the  dairy  industry,  including  processors  of  milk  and  milk  products. 
Major  phases  of  the  research  program  include: 

(1)  Investigations  in  dairy  cattle  breeding,  feeding  and 
management  to  improve  the  producing  efficiency  of  the 
national  dairy  herd  and  thereby  make  the  business  of  dairying 
a  more  profitable  enterprise;. 

(2)  Investigations  in  dairy  cattle  nutrition  and  physiology  to 
determine  (a)  the  nutritional  value  of  milk  and  its 
relation  to  the  nutrition  of  the  cow:  (b)  the  nutritional 
requirements  of  dairy  cattle;  (c)  the  value  of  various 
feeds,  feed  constituents,  and  feeding  regimes  as  sources  of 
nutrients;  and  (d)  the  physiological  processes  affecting 
the  general  economic  usefulness  of  dairy  cattle,  such  as 
the  processes  involved  in  the  utilization  of  feed, 
reproduction  and  lactation,,  and  the  relation  of  diet  to 
these  processes. 

(3)  Investigations  of  the  basic  .'principles  of  sanitary  milk 
production  and  handling  to  preserve  the  palatability  and 
nutritive  and  sanitary  qualities  of  milk;  to  improve  the 
quality  and  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  dairy 
products;  to  develop  the  domestic  manufacture  of  dairy 
products,  and  to  establish  these  methods  in  industry. 

The  Bureau  also  demonstrates  at  regional  dairy • experiment  stations  the 
dairy  practices  applicable  to  such  regions,  and  conducts  a  National 
Dairy  Herd  ImprovPDJont  Program  in  cooperation  with  the  State  extension 
services  to  improve  the  producing  efficiency  of  dairy  cows  by 
applying  the  results  of  research.  The  average  milk  and  butterfat 
production  of  almost  one  million  cows  in  dairy  herd  improvement 
association  herds  exceeds  by  3j6?5  pounds  of  milk  and  150  pounds  of 
butterfat  the  national  average  of  the  2h  million 'dairy  cows  of  the 
country.  Among  the  projects  now  being  conducted,  the  following  are 
selected  as  typical: 

1 •  Improving  the  milk  producing  ability  of  the  nationfs  dairy 

cattle  by  extending  the  use  of  proved  sires. - 

2.  Analysis  of  data  of  external  and  internal,  measurements  and 
production  records  to  provide  a  dependable  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  relation  of  certain  physical  .characteristics  to 

milk  producing  ability.  . 

3.  Comparative  efficiency  of  feed  production  on  permanent  pastures 
when  plots  are  fertilized  and  grazed,  and  when  fertilized, 
renovated  and  grazed  in  that  rotation. 
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4.  Determination  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  conserving  the 

nutrients  and  feeding  value  of  roughages  when  harvested  as 
wilted  silage,  and  as  ‘barn-cured,  field-cured,  and  dehydrated 
hays.  .  •  ' 

5.  Exneritaents  to  conserve  grain  through  a  more  extensive  use  of 
roughages  in  rearing  dairy  heifers  to  the  time  of  calving. 

6.  The  effect  on  milk  production  of  feeding  lower  levels  of  protein 
during  lactation. 

7.  The  nutritional  requirements  of  the  calf  and  the  relation  of 
methods  of  feeding  to  the  development  and  health  of  the  calf. 

8.  To  devise  a  remedy  for  the  common  defects  in  stored  condensed 
milk,  such  as  body  and  color. 

9 •  The  activity  of  various  species  of  microorganisms  and  their 
effect  upon  flavor,  structure,  quality,  and  rate  of  ripening 

of  Cheddar  cheese. 

10 .  The  effect  of  different  heat  treatments  of  milk  upon  the  keeping 

quality  of  its  dried  -product . 

11 .  Methods  for  detecting  mastitis  a.nd  the  identification  of  various 

causative  organisms. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 


1 .  A  standard  for  size  and  rate  of -growth  for  cows  of  the  Jersey 

breed  has  been  established  from  the  lifetime  weight  records  of 
.  378  females  in  the  Beltsville  herd.  Such  standard  will  aid  in 
Interpreting  the,  results  of  crossbreeding  on  size  and  growth. 


Results  obtained  in  the  Beltsville  herds  for  evaluating  the 
potential  producing  ability  of  dairy  heifers  by  palpation  of 
the  developing  mammary  gland  at  4  to  5  months  of  age  are  now 
being  confirmed  in  a  limited  way  by  similar  work  in  dairymen^ 

herds.  Additional  confirmatory  data  will  supeort  a 
recommendation  for  udder  palpation  as  a  guide  to  early  culling 
of  potentially  nonorof liable  heifers. 


3 •  Cows  fed  a  10-11$  protein  grain  mixture  for  2,  3«  or  in  one 

case,  even  4  years  have  shown  no  ill  effects  as  a.  result  of 

this  low  orotein  diet  as  compared  with  cows  fed  a  grain  mixture 
containing  14/b  and  18 ]o  protein.  Feeding-less  protein  lowers^ 
the  cost  of  supplemental  feed  for  milk  production. 


4.  Studies  were  made  on  the  conservation  of  nutrients  in  alfalfa 

and  its  feeding  value  when  made  into  (l)  wilted  silage;  (2)  hay, 
field-chopped,  and  barn-dried  with  supplemental  heat;  and 
(3)  bay,  dehydrated  in  a  small  portable  dehydrator.  D e hydra t ion 
.preserved  slightly  more  dry  jitter,  urotein. .  and^ctrrtSiderably 
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more  carotene  than  the  other  methods.  The  difference  in 
efficiency  of  preservation  was  slight  as  between  sila.ge  and 
■  hay.  The  forages-  produced  were  equal  in.  .quality  and  very  nearly 
equal  in  feeding  value  when  fed  on  the  same 'dry  matter  basis. 

The  labor  and  equipment  requirements  were  higher  'for.  the 
dehydrated  hay.  The. cost  of  power  and' heat,  with  the  barn-dried 

.  •  and  dehydrated  hays  made  these  forages  more  expensive  feeds  than 
the  silage. 

5-  Over  a  period  of  4  years  the  renovation  of  permanent  pastures 
has  led  to  . a  ma,rked  increase  in-carrying  capacity. -  Renovated 
bluegrass  and' orchard  grass  pastures  yielded  28. 6$  -and  29 .2% 
more  nutrients,  respectively,  than  unrenovated  bluegrass  and 
orchard  grass  pastures.  Chemical  analyses  of  the  herbage 
collected  during  two  years  showed  a  higher  protein  content  for 
the  renovated  pastures.  (Coop.  BPISAE) 

6.  Contrary  to  the  often  accepted  premise  that  the  vitamin  A  content 
of  the  plasma  of  the  .blood  is  an  index  of  the  nutritional  status 
of  an  animal  insofar  as  vitamin  A  is  concerned,  results  indicate 
that  the  vitamin  A  content  of  blood  plasma  may  be  influenced  by 

conditions  which  at- present  are  not  understood.  Calves' fed  a 
ration  to  90  days  of  age  that  was  adequate  in  its  vitamin  A 
content,  when  placed  on  a  vitamin-A-  deficient. ration  showed  an 
increase  in  plasma-  vitamin  A.  This  also  occurred  with  calves 
changed  from  whole  milk  to'  skim  milk,  which  also:  reduced  their 
vitamin  A  intake.  When  lard  was  homogenized  into  the  skim  milk 
there  was  a  drop  in  pla,sma  vitamin  A.  The  relation  of  these 
observations  to-  the  utilization  of  vitamin  A  has  yet  to  be 

determined. 

7 .  Dairy  heifers  can  be  successfully  reamed  from  10  months  of  age 

until  calving  time  on  roughages  as  sole  ration.  The  rations  used 
consisted  of  (l)  alfalfa,  timothy,  and  corn  silage;  (2)  alfalfa, 
timothy,  and  cornstalk  silages;  (3)  alfalfa,  timothy,  and 
orchard  grass-ladino  hay;  (4)  alfalfa  alone;  and  (5)  alfalfa  and 
corn  silage.  Calves  maintained  on  any  of  these  all- roughage 
rations  were  normal  in  weight  at  24  months  of  age  and  they 

calved  normally. 

8.  4,887  sires  were  proved  in  dairy  herd  improvement  associations 
in  1948.  Their  daughters  produced  an  average  of  9»607  pounds 
of  milk  and  391  pounds  of  butterfat.  25*$  of  all  sires  proved 
during  1948  had  daughters  whose  average  butterfat  production 

exceeded  425  pounds. 

9 .  Evaporated  milk  should  be  stored  at  temperatures  below  70^-- ff.  to 
prevent  losses.  It  has  been  found  that  above  a.  temperature  of 
70  E.  deterioration  of  color,  body,  and  flavor  of  evaporated 
milk  progresses  at  an  accelerated  rate.  Below  70°  E.  the  rates 
of  deterioration  are  relatively  slow. 
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10.  A  number  of  different  strains  of  bacteria  ere  capable  of  causing 
mastitis-  of  different  degrees  of  severity.  The  relationship  of 
various  detecting  tests,  i.e.,  chloride  content,  leucocyte  count , 
etc.,  to  the  type  of  organism  present  and  to  the  severity  of  the 

disease  caused  by  the  various  organisms  has  been  determined,  and 

makes  possible  the  easy  identification  of  the  causative  organ¬ 
isms  and  thereby  indicates  the  proper  method  of  treatment. 

11.  High-temperature  short-time  heat  treatments  in  the  manufacture 

of  concentrated  milks  and  dried  milks  are  advantageous  in 
controlling  quality.  To  facilitate  further  studies  a,n  inexpensive 
high-temperature  short-time  heater  has  been  developed  which  may 
have  commercial  possibilities  for  economical  and  extended 
pasteurization. 


12.  The  phosphatase  test  developed  for  testing  the  adequacy  of 

pasteurization  of  milk  and  dairy  products  has  been  modified  so 

that  it  can  be  applied  to  goat’s  milk  with  reliable  results. 

Hitherto  no  reliable  test  for  goat’s  milk  was  known. 


13.  Studies  have  indicated  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  nonuniformity 
in  Cheddar  cheese  made  from  raw  milk.  The  growth  of  certain 
strains  of  organisms  in  some  milks  inhibited  the  normal  lactic 
fermentation  of  the  starters  used  and  prevented  normal  curing. 
When  pasteurized  milk  was  used  this  variation  in  the  bacterial 

activity  of  raw  milks  was  obviated  and  a  uniform  product  was 

obtained. 

Receipts  from  Sales  of  Dairy  Products  and  Animals 

(Deposited  in  Miscellaneous  Receipts  of  the  Treasury) 


Fiscal  Year 


Receipts 


1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 


$128,742 

141,451 

157,802 

149,082 

128,328 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNIER  ALLOTMENTS 


(Amounts  shown  include  pay  adjustment  costs) 


Obliga- 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Item 

tions 

[Obligations 

obligations, 

1949 

1950 

1951 

Research  and  Marketing1  Act  of 

1946,  Eepartment  of  Agricul- 
ture  (Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry). 

(Title  I,  Sec.  10a) 

: 

Utilization  research  . 

$133, 756 

$213, 000 

$214,  800 

(Title  I,  Sec.  10b) 

Research,  other  than 
utilization  research  . 

161, 405 

266, 600 

267,700 

(Title  II) 

Marketing  research  and 
services  . 

22.056 

26.  400 

26,  500 

Total  . . 

317,217 

506,000 

a/  5097000 

Special  Research  Fund,  Depart- 

ment  of  Agriculture,  (Bureau 

of  Dairy  Industry): 

For  special  dairy  cattle  and 

dairy  products  research  .... 

48.556 

45,  600 

45.800 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOT- 

MENTS 

365.773 

551.600 

554.  800 

a /  Varies  from  amounts  reflected  in  Budget  schedules  by  $15,000 
due  to  adjustment  found  necessary  after  Budget  was  printed. 


P» 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Replacement .  The  1951  estimates  contemplate  the  replacement  of  one 
passenger  motor  vehicle  at  a  net  cost  of  &L,000. 

The  Bureau's  four  cars  are  each  at  least  10  years  old.  Tt  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  replace  one  car  each  year  beginning  in  1951  in  the  interest 
of  economy  of  operation  and  maintenance*  Three  cars  are  stationed 
at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  in  use  there  for  Bureau  activities  at  the 
Agricultural  Research  Center  and  for  transportation  to  and  from 
Washington,  One  of  the  cars  is  also  used  extensively  to  make  in¬ 
spection  visits  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  -where  dairy 
bulls  are  on  loan  to  farmers. 

The  fourth  car  is  stationed  at  Lewisburg,  Tennessee  where  a  dairy 
breeding  and  demonstration  station  is  maintained. 
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BIJR-LJJ  OF  PL/iMT  IITDUoTAY,  SOILS ,  I'D  .  .CHI  CU'  ,T!Ta  .L  IJGIHAERILG- 


Purpose  Statement 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  './as  established  under  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  appropriation  Act  of  1902,  approved  Larch  2,  I9OI,  and 
the  Act  of  Juno  5,  1902  (S  IJ.S.C.  S24) .  In  February,  1945,  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  agricultural 
Engineering. 


Research  is  organized  in  four  major  groups,  as  follows : 


1.  Field  Croos;  Research  with  field  crops,  which  include  cereals, 
cotton,  forage,  rubber,  sugar,  tobacco  and  other  important  food, 

.  feed,  fiber,  and  oil  crops,  is  concerned  chiefly  with  reducing 
the  hazards  of  production  and  improving  the  yield  and  quality  of 
crops.  The  principal  method  is  by  breeding,  selecting,  and  test¬ 
ing  varieties  for  high  yield  and  resistance  to  diseases,  insects, 
heat,  drought,  cold,  or  other  hazards.  Methods  of  controlling 
weeds  are  studied. 

2.  Horticultural  Crops:  Research  is  conducted  on  the  production  and. 
improvement  of  fruit,  vegetable,  hut,  ornamental,  and  specialty 
crops,  and  on  methods  of  reducing  losses  from  diseases  and  de¬ 
terioration  involved  in  handling,  processing,  transporting,  and 
storing  these  crops.  Methods  arc  developed  for  avoiding  or  con¬ 
trolling  diseases  of  trees  and  forest  products.  Foreign  plant 
explorations  and  introductions  provide  new  crops- and  valuable 
brooding  material  for  the  development  of  improved  crops.  Investi¬ 
gations  are  also  conducted  on  reducing  crop  damage  caused  by 
nematodes . 


5.  Soils :  Soil  investigations  are  directed  toward  the  determination 
of  systems  of  soil  management  and  Irrigation  that  will  increase 
soil  fertility  and  give  most  efficient  crop  production;  the  im¬ 
provement  of  fertilizers  and  liming  materials;  and  the  classifi¬ 
cation  and  mapping  of  soils  with  particular  respect  to  their  crop 
production  capacities,  crop  adaptations  and  management  practices. 

4.  A qri culture 1  Engineering ;  Agricultural  engineering  investiga¬ 
tions  are  concerned  with  the  improvement  of  farm  machinery  for 
planting,  cultivating,  fertilizing,  spraying,  dusting,  and  har¬ 
vesting  crops;  the  development  of  improved  equipment  and  facili¬ 
ties  for  processing  and  storing  farm  products;  the  design  of  im¬ 
proved  farm  buildings  and  houses;  and  the  development  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  electrical  equipment  to  farm  use. 
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Tho  Bureau  also  is  responsible  for  the  opor.  .tion,  maintenance,  and 
development  of  the  National  Arboretum,  ■which  was  established  by 
Congress  in  1^ 2?  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  provide  a  collection 
of  living  plants  from  this  country  and  abroad  valuable  not  only  for 
breeding  with  native  species  to  develop  improved  strains  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers  for  oar is,  boulevards,  and  other  landscape  uses, 
out  also  for  study  by  students  and  scientists. 

The  research  work  consists  prinnril.y  of  field,  laboratory,  and  green¬ 
house  experiments  conducted  usually  in  cooperation  with  state  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations,  industry  and  others.  Because  of  the 
diverse  crops  and  wide  range  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  it  is 
necessary  to  conduct  the  work  t  numerous  field  locations.  Research 
results  are  made  available  to  farmers  and  others  through  increase  and 
distribution  of  improved  varieties,  and  by  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion  through  the  Federal-State  cooperative  extensive  service,  publi¬ 
cations,  the  agricultural  press,  and  correspondence. 

i/ork  Locations  and  Personnel:  The  Headquarters  of  the  Bureau  are  at 
Plant  Industry  Station,  Belts villa,  Maryland.  In  the  field,  the 
work  is  conducted  at  IDS  locations  in  45  states,  at  Summit,  Canal 
Zone,  and  at  Sao  Paulo,  Bra  ail.  ,1s  of  November  50,  1949?  under  all 
funds  of  the  Bureau  there  were  2,19b  full-time  employees,  including 
116  in  the  Departmental  Service,  and  714  part-time  employees.  In 
addition  there  wore  619  collaborators  serving  without  compensation. 


estimated. 


Budget 

estimate, 

19' 51 


1^3 


Appropriated  Funds 


98,627,-40  .'9?  796,  GOO 
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Summary  of  Appropriations,  1950  and  Estimates,  1951 
(Amounts  Shown  Include  Estimated  Pay  Adjustment  Supplemental ) 


Item 

Total  esti¬ 
mated  available, 
1950  a/ 

Budget 

estimates, 

1951 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (-) 

Salaries  and  expenses; 

Field  crops  f , f , . 

Fruit,  vegetable,  and 

specialty  crops  . . . 

$2,846,800 

2 ,406,600 
409,040 

b/  2,206,100 
785,800 
173,200 

$2,971,000 

2,644,000 

453,300 

2,593,000 

976,000 

152,700 

$+124,200 

+237,400 

+49,260 

.+386,900 
.  +190,200 
, .  — 2O,'500 

Forest  diseases  . . 

Soils,  fertilizers,  and 
irrigation  . . 

Agricultural  engineering  .. 
National  Arboretum  . 

Total,  direct  annual 
appropriation  . . 

8,827,540 

9,795,000 

+967,460 

a/  Adjusted  for  comparability  with  the  appropriation  structure  propdsed 
in  the  1951  Budget  Estimates. 


b/  In  addition,  a  contract  authorization  of  ''’■100,000  was  provided  in  the 
1950  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  to  construct  or  acquire  buildings, 
facilities,  and  equipment  for  the  new  Southwest  Irrigation  Field  Sta¬ 
tion,  Brawley,  California. 

(a)  Field  Crops 

Appropriation  Act,  1950  . . $2,694,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental .  49,300 

Activities  transferred  in  1951  Estimates  from  "Salaries  and 
expenses,  plant  industry,  soils,  and  agricultural  engin¬ 
eering,  Agricultural  Research  Administration,"  fruit,  veg¬ 


etable,  and  specialty  crops  . . .  103,000 

Base  for  1951 . . . .  2‘j 346,  800 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . . . .  2 , 971 , 000 

Increase  ........... . . . . .  +124,200 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1951 

To  place  the  research  program  on  r  more  effective  operating 
basis  including  repairs  and  reconditioning  of  physical 
facilities  at  field  stations  . . .  +185', 000 

Elimination  of  non-recurring  item  provided  in  1950  Agricul¬ 
tural  Appropriation  Act  for  construction  of  an  office-lab¬ 
oratory  building  at  the  Southern  Great  Plains  Field  Station, 


Woodward,  Oklahoma  .  -85,000 

Increase  necessary  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951,  pay 
adjustments  under  Public  Law  429  which  were  in  effect  for 
only  a  part  of  fiscal  year  1950  .  +24,200 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs,-  Parenthetical 
amounts  opposite  the  lettered  subprojects  represent  the 
detail,  of  the  numbered  main  projects  which  immediately  precede,) 


Increase  or  decrease 

Project 

:  1949 

:  1950  : 

:  (estimated) : 

P  L  429  :  other 

adjustment : 

:  1951 

:  (estimated) 

1. 


2. 


3. 

4. 


Cereal  produc¬ 
tion,  breeding, 
disease ,  and 
quality  investi¬ 
gations  ,,,,,,,, 
(a)  Barley  ..... 


(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 

(h) 


Corn . 

Seed  flax 


4860,532 

(83,007) 

(196,742) 

(28,994) 


Grain  sorghum  (47,124) 
(56,831) 
(59,606) 
(289,922) 
(93,306) 


5. 


6. 


Oats . 

Ric e  ....... 

Wheat  endive 

Weeds  . . 

Cotton  produc¬ 
tion,  breeding, 
disease ,  and 
quality  investi¬ 
gations  . . 

Fiber  plants 
other  than  cotton 
Forage  crop  pro¬ 
duction,  breeding^ 
disease  and 
quality  investi¬ 
gations  . . 

(a)  Alfalfa  .... 

(b)  Clover  . 

(c)  Soybeans 

(d)  Lespedeza, 

cowpea  and 
mi s  c  e llano c  us 
legumes  . 

(e)  Hay  and 
pasture  grass 

(f)  Turf  . 

Rubber  produc¬ 
tion,  breeding,  ■ 
and  disease  in¬ 
vestigations  ... 

Sugar  plant  pro¬ 
duction,  breeding, 
disease ,  and 
quality  investi¬ 
gations  . 

(a)  Sugar  beets 

(b)  Sugarcane  .. 

(c)  Sugar  sorghum 


512,978 

57,838 


623,812 

(123,410) 

(63,401) 

(84,936) 


(50,840) 

(292,234) 

(8,991) 


40,635 


504,401 

(281,994) 

(171,091) 

(51,316) 


827, 360 
(88,170) 
(190,450) 
(26,150) 
(45,760) 
(56,000) 
(53,920) 
(275,600) 
(91,310) 


493,770 

53,750 


569,450 

(118,940) 

(61,860) 

(•82,630) 


(48,510) 

(248,810) 

(8,700) 


39,300 


481,340 

(273,320) 

(157,190) 

(51,330) 


4+7,250 
(+760) 
(+1,320) 
(+260) 
- (+340) 
(+370) 
(+530)' 
(+2;600) 
(+1,070) 


+4,660 

+300 


+5,080 
{ +920) 
(+630) 
(+590) 


(+520) 

(+2,320) 

(+100) 


+310 


+4,340 

(+1,960) 

(+2,090) 

(+290) 


7+48/000(1) 

(+3,500) 

(+11,100) 

(+400) 

(+2,000) 

(+3;i00) 

(+9,300) 

(+17,300) 

(+1,300) 


+39,000(1) 


+42,000(1) 

(+7,000) 

(+3,700) 

(+4,700) 


f, 882, 610 
(92,430) 
(202,870) 
(26,810) 
(48,100) 
(59,470) 
(63,750). 
(295,500) 
(93,680) 


537,430 

54,050 


616,530 

(126,860) 

(66,190) 

(87,920) 


(+3,000) 

(+23,500) 

(+100) 


+36,000(1) 

(+13,600) 

(+21,500) 

(+900) 


(52,030) 

(274,630) 

(8,900) 


39,610 


522,180 

(288,880) 

(180,780) 

(52,520) 
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Project 

Increase 

cr  decrease 

1949 

1950 

P.  L.  429 

Other 

1951 

(estimated) 

adjustment 

(estimated) 

7,  Tobacco  production, 

' 

breeding,  disease 
and  quality  investi¬ 
gations  . . ,  / 

201,761 

193, 33Q  • 

• 

+1,520 

1 

+12,000(1) 

206,850 

8.  Drug,  oil,  raticide, 

insecticide,  tannin, 

* 

flavoring  and  special 
product  plant  in¬ 
vestigations  . 

77,993 

73,980 

+670 

+5,000(1) 

79,650 

9.  Hop  production, 

breeding,  disease 
and  qua.lity  investi¬ 
gations  . 

31,907 

29,020 

+70 

+3,000(1) 

32,090 

Construction  of'  an 

.... 

office  and  la  bora- 

.... 

tory  building  at'  the 

ijk 

Southern  Great  Plains  '  ' 

Field  Station, 
Woodward,  Oklahoma  , 

^  , 

85,000 

_ 

-85,000(2) 

11.  Replacement  of 

worn-out  equipment  . 

46,607 

— 

'  — 

— 

— 

Total  pay  adjustment 

a/[  51,700] 

costs,  P.  L.  429  . 

[+24,200] 

[+5,100] 

[81,000] 

Unobligated  balance  .... 

14,118 

Total  available  or 

' 

estimate . 

2,846,800 

+24,200(3) 

+100,000 

2,971,000 

Transfer  in  1950  esti- 

mates  from  "Printing 
and  binding,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture".  , 

-55,494 

_ ''  msfer  in  1951  esti-. 

mates  from  "Salaries 

and  expenses,  plant 
industry,  soils,  and 
agricultural  engineer¬ 
ing,  Agricultural  Re¬ 
search  Administration,  " 
fruit,  vegetable,  and 
specialty  crops  ...... 

-108,466 

-103,000 

Transferred  to  "Salaries 

and  expenses,  Office  of 

' 

.... 

Information,  Department 
of  Agriculture"  ...... 

+278 

— 

Anticipated  pay  adjust- 

merit  supplemental  .... 

— 

-49,800 

Total  appropriation 

or  estimate . 

2,808,900 

2,694,000 

a /  Includes  |l,900  applicable  to  activities  transferred  in  1951  estimates  from 
"Salaries  and  expenses,  plant  industry,  soils,  and  agricultural  engineering, 
Agricultural  Research  Administration,"  fruit,  vegetable,  and  specialty  crops* 
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-  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

Che  increase  of  £'124*200  in  this  item  for  1951.  is  composed  of  the 
following: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  £'185*000  under  projects  1,  2,  4*  6,  7*  S  and  9  of 
the  subappropriation  "Field  Crops M  to  place  the  research  program  on  a 

more  effective  operating  basis,  including  repairs  and  reconditioning 

of  physical  facilities  at  field  stations . 

Total  increases  of  £-485*000  for  this  purpose  are  included  in  the 
estimates  of  this  Bureau  for  1951.  For  convenience,  a  consolidated 
justification  is  shown  at  this  point  with  distribution-  of  increase 
by  projects  shown  under  individual  subappropriations.  The  total 
increase  by  subappropriations  is  as  follows: 


Field  crops  . . . ..  .$185, -000 

Fruit,  vegetable,  and  specialty  crops  ....  190,000 

Forest  diseases  .  '20,000 

Soils,  fertilizers,  and  irrigation  .......  90,000 

485,000 


Need  for  Increase :  Costs  of  conducting  research  in  the  Bureau  are 
estimated  to.  have  increased  at  least  5 8%  during  the  war  and  post-war 
period.  The  elements  causing  this  increase  include  (a)  mandatory  pay 
increases  and  width  in -grade  salary  advancements  of  classified  employees, 

(b)  increased  salaries  of  cooperating  agents  and  higher- wages  of  farm 
and  casual  laborers  whose  rates  of  compensation  are  no  t*  fixed  in 
accordance  vdth  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  and 

(c)  increased  costs  of  supplies,  materials,,  equipmen-t-,  rents-,  utili¬ 
ties,  travel  and  other  operating  itans. 


Increases  in  appropriated  funds  have  been  inadequate  to  meet  the 
higher  costs  of  conducting  research  in  four  of  the  subappropriations 
of  the  Bureau.  Moreover,  several  of  the  increases  provided  were 
specif ica.lly  for  new  projects  and  were  not  available  for  supporting 
existing  Bureau  research  programs.  Comparing  1950  with  1940,  the 
funds  available  for  research  under  these  four  subapnropria tions  had 
increased  about  £.1,661,750,  or  30.6%,  as  shovm  by  the  following 


tabulation: 


Appropria tion 


Forest  diseases  ... 
Soils,  fertilizers. 


Appropri- 

-  Aporopri- 

-  Less 

a  tion 

a  tion 

Adjust-  Net  ,  Increase 

1940 

1950 

ments 

Program-  Amount 

Percent 

$2,082,650 

$2,694,000 

0 

0 

0 

u-\ 

to 

=03= 

a/12, 609, 000  $526,3  50 

25.3 

J 

-  1,957,960 

2,464,000 

« * 

2,464,000  506,040 

25.9 

281,960 

401,740 

— 

401,740  119,780 

42.5 

►  1,106,760 

1,966,000 

349 , 660  b/  1 , 616, 340  509, 580 

46.1 

5,429*330 

7,525,740 

434, 660 

7, 09-1, 0301,661,750 

30^ 
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a/  Non-recurring  increase  in  1950  for  construction  of  building  at 
Woodward,  Oklahoma. 

b /  Increases  for  major  items  of  new  work  since  1940,  consisting  of 

6133,660  for  irrigation  studies  in  the  lower  Colorado  and  Columbia 
River  Basins  (fiscal  year  1946)  and . f 2 16, 000  for  soil  surveys  and 
soil  management  investigations  primarily  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  (fiscal  year  1950)'. 

The  total  increases  in  appropriations  of  ^1, 661, 750,  or  30,6^,  are 
only  approximately  one-half  the  estimated  increase  in  costs  of 
63,122,000.  The  difference  by  which  increased  funds  have  failed  to 
compensate  for  increased  costs  amounts  to  approximately  6.1,460,000, 
which  is  approximately  three  times  the  increase  being  reauested  for 
1951.  The  proposed  budget  increases  of *  *"485,000,  therefore,  has 
been  distributed  so  as  to  provide  for  the  more  effective  operation 
of  the  research  program  at  certain  field  stations,  but  not  all  of  them. 


The  effects  on  the  research  program  of  higher  costs  without  commensu¬ 
rate  increases  in  funds  has  been  manifested  by  (1)  serious  curtailment 
of  the  research  program  and  (2)  inadequate  repairs  and  maintenance  of 
physical  facilities . 

(1)  Curtailment  of  the  research  program  na‘s'  been  evidenced  in 

numerous  ways . 

(a)  There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  plant 
breeding  material  that  can  be  evaluated  and  tested,  thereby 
slowing  up  the  development  of  improved  disease-resistant 
varieties  and  retarding  the  beneficial  results  which  can 

be  expected. 

(b)  Laboratory  and  greenhouse  vrork  essential  to  breeding, 

•  disease  and  quality  investigations  have  been  curtailed. 

(c)  It  has  not  been  possible  to  investigate  and  test  as  effec¬ 
tively  new  fungicides,  pesticides,  and  plant  growth  regula¬ 
tors  . 

(d)  Soil  management,  and  fertilizer  investigations  have  been 
curtailed  due  to  reduced  personnel. 

(e)  The  analysis  and  interpretation  of  experimental  data  and 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  experimental  findings 
has  been  delayed. 


Since  agricultural  research  is  closely  related  to  individual 
effort,  the  reduction  in  man-power  is  a  measure  of  the.  curtail¬ 
ment  of  the  program.  In  1940,  these  appropriations  provided  for 
around  2,070  man-years  of  employment,  whereas  in  1950,  with 
comparability  adjustments  for  transfers  in  the  estimates,  they 
provide  for  only  1,580  man-years,  a  reduction  of  490,  or  24  oer 
cent.  While  the  primary  reduction  has  been  in  labor  and  the 
sub-professional  assistants,  there  has  also  been  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  professional  employees.  ' Accomnanying  the  reduction 
in  man-power  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  research  opera¬ 
tions  and  the  quantity  of  supplies,  materials  and  other  operating 
items  used  in  the  research  work.  The  research  programs  of  coopera¬ 
tors  have  also  been  curtailed  since  a  large  portion  of  the  Bureau’s 
work  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  state  experiment  stations  and 
other  agencies,  who  are  dependent  for  the  conduct  of  their  programs 
on  federal  participation  and  guidance. 
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Typical  examples  of  the.  curtailment  in  research  work  .that  has 
taken  place  are  the  cotton,  pecan,  and  dry -land  investigation 
programs . 

Cotton  research.  The' cotton  production,  breeding,  disease, 
and  quality  investigations  are  conducted  at  25  field  loca¬ 
tions  and  at  Belts vi lie,  Maryland!  In  1950,  funds  were 
greater  than  in  1940,  but  employment  has  decreased  as  shown 
by  the  following  comparative  data  for  the  entire  project  and 


for  two  of  the  field 

stations ; 

Net  Change 

Total  Project 

1940 

1950 

Amount 

Percent 

Funds  available  .... 
Average  annual 

$423,000 

$483,860 

+$>60,860 

+14 

employment . 

Sac a ton,  Arizona 

185 

115 

-70 

-33 

Funds  available  .... 
Average  annual 

23,820 

25,325 

+1,505 

+6 

employment . 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

9.4 

6 

3.4 

-36 

Funds  available  .... 
Average  annual 

14,600 

15,600 

+1,000 

+7 

employment . 

6 

3.2 

2.8 

-46 

The  decrease  in  professional  and  sub-professional,  employees  has 
been  35%»  in  farm  laborers  and  temporary  employees  it  has  been 
higher,  amounting  to  65%  •  This  reduction  in  personnel  has 
inevitably  prevented  carrying  out  as  effective  a  research  program 
'although  the  need  for  time  research  work  is  even  greater.  The 
ability  of  cotton  to  compete  with  foreign  supplies  and  with 
domestic  substitute  fibers  will  be  'governed  largely  ,by  the 
success  of  research  in  reducing  costs  of  production  and  in 
developing  varieties  which  will  produce  fiber  quality  specifi¬ 
cally  adapted  for  various  end  uses. 

Pecan  research.  The  pecan  investigations  are  conducted  at 
5  field  locations  and  at  Beltsville,  Maryland.  Since  1940, 
the  higher  salaries;  the  approximate  doubling  of  farm  wage 
rates;  higher  costs  of  fertilizers,  spray  materials,  eouipment 
and  supplies;  and  the  greater  cost  of  taking  care  of  the 
larger  sized  trees  in  the  orchards,  have  greatly  reduced  the 
effectiveness  of  the  research  program.  A  comparison  of  1940 
and  1950  data  follows : 

Net  Change 

1940  1950  Amount  Percent 

Funds  available.  ...  £93*000  9105,890  +$12,890  +14 

Average  annual 

employment  ......  40  29  11  -27 

The  reduction  in  employment  was  almost  entirely  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  workers.  These  pecan  stations  are  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  the  point  where  all  of  our  resources  will  be  required  for 
mere  maintenance  and  there  will  be  nothing  for  research. 


Dry-land  inves ti ga t io ns ♦  Under  this  program,  the  Bureau  operates 
10  federally-owned  field  stations  and  conducts  cooperative  work 
with  state  experiment  stations  at  16  other  locations.  Although 
funds  are  somewhat  larger  than  in  1940,  higher  operating  costs 
have  cuased  a  curtailment  of  personnel' as  reflected  by  the 


following  comparisons 

c 

9 

Net  i 

Bhang e 

Total  Project 

1940 

1950 

Amount 

Percent 

Funds  available  ...  9216,210 

£270,010 

+$53,800 

+25 

Average  Annual 

employment . 

10  Federal  Stations 
Professional  and  sub- 

81.4 

62..  8 

-18.6 

-23 

professional  .... 

17 

12 

-5 

-29 

Labor  . . 

State  Stations  and 

40 

32 

-8 

-20 

Beltsville 

Average  annual 

employment  .... 

24.1 

17.4 

-6.7 

-28 

With  the  reduced  personnel,  the  research  program  cannot  be 
conducted  as  effect! -vely  as  formerly,  yet  the  demands  for  the 
research  work  are  greater  than  before. 

(2)  Repairs  and  reconditioning  of  physical  facilities  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  government  property  and  for  efficient  conduct  of 
the  work  have  been  deferred  longer  than  is  prudent.  Higher  opera¬ 
ting  costs  without  compensating  increases  in  funds  have  permitted 
only  part  of  the  repairs  which  are  required.  Four  years  ago, 
sane  repairs  and  reconditioning  were  accomplished  with  non-recurring 
funds  provided  specifically  for  the  purpose,  but  such  funds  met 
only  a  portion  of  the  needs  which  had  accumulated  up  to  that  time. 
Additional  repairs  have  since  become  necessary  and  still  more  can 
be  expected  regularly  as  part  of  the  normal  maintenance  of  physical 
facilities  costing  more  than  £5,000,000.  An  increase  in  operating 
funds  is  required  to  do  the  job. 

The  Bureau  ^-s  established  research  program  needs  to  be  placed  on  a  more 

effective  operating  basis.  The  program  is  essential  to  reducing  costs 

of  crop  production,  protecting  crops  from  diseases,  and  other  hazards, 
improving  quality,  and  increasing  the  productivity  of  our  soils  on 
a  permanent  basis  to  the  end  that  ample  supplies  of  food,  feed,  and 
fiber  crops  for  an  increasing  population  will  be  assured.  The  pro¬ 
posed  increase  would  better  enable  the  Bureau  to  meet  its  responsibility 
for  effective  research  in  this  field.  It  would  also  enable  cooperating 
agencies  to  more  effectively  support  their  share  of  the  research  work. 

Plan  of  Work:  Allocation  of  funds  under  the  proposed  increase  would 
be  as  follows : 

1.  In  1951,  the  most  urgent  repairs  and  reconditioning  of  physical 
facilities  at  Federal  stations  would  be  undertaken. 


-  4i4  - 

2.  The  remaining  funds  in  1951  would  be  used  for  employment  of 
additional  staff  and  for  the  provision  of  sufficient  funds  for 
the  effective  operation  of  the  research  program  at  selected 
locations . 

3.  In  1952,  funds  not  required  for  further  repairs  and  reconditioning 
would  be  used  to  bring  an  additional  number  of  locations  up  to  an 
efficient  operating  level. 


For  1951*  the  allocation  of  funds  would  be  approximately  as  follows: 


Subappr  opr in  tie  n 


Research  Repairs  and 
Activities  Reconditioning  Total 


Field  crops  . . .  $121, 000 

Fruit,  vegetable,  and 

specialty  crops  .  95*000 

Forest  diseases  . .  16,000 

Soils,  fertilizers,  and 

irrigation  .  53*000 

$285,000 


$64*000  $185,000 


95,000 

4,000 

37*  000 

$200, 000 


190, 000 

20, 000 

90,000 

$485,000 


/ 


The  allocation  of  $200,000  for  repairs  and  reconditioning  is  less 
than  of  cost  of  the  physical  facilities  which  exceeds  $5*000,000. 

The  portion  of  the  increases  to  be  used  for  research  activities  would 
be  allocated  in  1951  to  approximately  48  of  the  170  field  locations 
at  which  work  under  these  subappropriations  is  conducted.  The  amount 
allocated  per  location  varies  considerably.  In  seme  instances, 
particularly  with  the  cereals  and  forage  investigations,  the  work  is 
conducted  at  state  experiment  stations  which  assume  the  maintenance 
costs.  In  such  situations,  a  relatively  small  additional  allocation 
meets  the  need  for  additional  sub-professional  assistance,  labor, 
and  supplies  to  permit  the  operation  of  more  experimental  plots  and 
more  adeauate  testing  of  breeding  materials.  In  other  cases,  such 
as  the  Federal  stations  at  Sacaton,  Arizona;  Mandan,  North  Dakota; 
and  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  there  is  Federal  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  buildings,  roads,  and  utilities  as  well  as  extensive 
farm  operations  which  go  on  irrespective  of  the  research  work,  and 
a  relatively  large  additional  allocation  must  be  made  to  provide 
both  for  this  maintenance  and  for  the  substantial  research- programs 
which  these  stations  were  established  to  conduct.  The  distribution 
of  the  allocations  for  research  operations  by  subappropriations  and 
locations  is  estimated  as  shown  by  Schedule  A. 


SCHEDULE  A 

.  ESTIMATED.  ALLOCATION  OF  INCREASES  FOR  PLACING. 
.THE  RESEARCH,  PROGRAM  ON  AN  EFFECTIVE  OPERATING  BASIS 
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The  portion  of  the  increases  which  would  be  used  for  repairs  and 
reconditioning  of  physical  facilities  would  be  allocated  in  1951 
to  approximately  20  of  the  170  locations  at  which  work  under 
these  subappropriations  is  conducted.'  ‘The  major  portion,  '‘110,000, 
vrould  be  required  at  field  locations  and  would  be  used  for  painting, 
roofing,  -and  miscellaneous  repairs -to  laboratories,,  barns,  storage 
sheds,  cotton  gins,  greenhouses  and  farm  dwellings;  for  repairs 
and  replacements  of  roads,  bridges,  fences,  gates,  corrals,  green¬ 
house  benches,  drainage  systems,  water  lines  and  other  utilities; 
for  tiie  installation  of  protective  facilities,  such  as;  a  dike  or 
pump  at  Canal  Point,  Florida,  to  protect  the  sugarcane:  station 
from  flood  hazards ;  and  for  other  miscellaneous  items  of  a  related 
nature.  At  the  station  at  Mandan,  North  Dakota,  a  garage,  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  74,000,  is  required  to  house  automotive  equipment. 

Approximately  790,000  of  the  increase  would  be  required  for.  repairs 
and  reconditioning -‘.of  the  physical  facilities  at  the  Plant  industry 
Station,  Beltsville,  Maryland,  which  have  an  estimated  cost, in 
excess -  of  74,000, 000.  -  Because  of-  increased  costs  and  the  necessity 
for  maintaining  the  work  at  field  locations,  repairs  and  recondi¬ 
tioning  at  the  Plant  Industry  Station  generally  have  been  deferred. 
A  special  appropriation  was  received  in  1948  for  the  replacement 
of  a  portion  of  the  heating  lines  and  an  addition  to  the  sewage 
disposal  system,  and  in  1949  for  painting  and  repairing  certain 
buildings  and  greenhouses.  Continuous  painting,  repair,  and  re- 
:  conditioning,-  however,  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  govern¬ 
ment  property  and  the  effective  conduct  of  the  research  work. 

It  is  estimated  -that  in  1951  the  funds  would  be  required  for: 


Roof  and  other  building  and  greenhouse 

repairs  and  painting  . .  730,000 

Road  surfacing  and  repairs  .  15,000 

•Replacement  of  greenhouse  steam  lines,  ■  coils, 

and  v/ater  -  lines  ■ . . . . .  30, 000 

Replacement  of  greenhouse  benches  and  other 

miscellaneous  items  . * . . .  15,  000 


-  •  j  £90,  ooo 

The  distribution  of  the  allocations  for  repairs  and  reconditioning 
of  physical  facilities  by  subappropria  ticns  and  locations  is 
estimated  as  shewn -by  Schedule  B.  ■ 

The  distribution  of  the  increase  -by  financial  projects  in  the 
Field  Crops  subappropriation  is  indicated  in  its  lead-off  Project 
Statement. 
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(2)  Decrease  of  985,000  under  project  10  due  to  elimination  of 

non-recurring  item  provided  in  1950  Agricultural  Appropriation 

Act  for  construction  of  an  office-laboratory  building  at  the 

Southern  Great  Plains  Field  Station,  Woodward,  Oklahoma. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the  building  have  been  prepared 
and  bids  for. the  construction  -were  opened  on  December  29,  1949. 
As  of  January  5,  1950  the  award  of  the  construction  contract 
was  still  pending. 

( 3 )  Increase  of  £24,200  to  place  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1951  pay 

adjustments  under  Public  Law  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a 

.part  of  the  fiscal  year  1950. 
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CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  propose  the  following  change  in  language  of  this  item 
(deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets); 

For  investigations  on  the  production,  improvement,  and  diseases 

of  alfalfa,  barley,  .  and  other  field  crops,  [$2, 694*000, 

of  which  not  to  exceed  -85,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
construction  of  an  office  and  laboratory  building  at  the 
Southern  Great  Plains  Field  Station,  Woodward,  Oklahoma] 
02,974,000. 

This  change  deletes  the  non-recurring  provision  contained  in  the  1950 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  the  construction  of  an  office  and 
laboratory  building  at  the  Southern  Great  Plains  Field  Station, 
Woodward,  Oklahoma. 
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•  •  .STATUS  OF  -HtOGRAT  ... 

yS  .. 

Current  Activities :  This  appropriation  provides  for  research  on  the 
production,  improvement ,  and  control  of  diseases  of  the  principal 
farm  crops,  including  corn,  cotton,  hay,  wheat ,  oats,  tobacco, 
soybeans,  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets,  and  other  field  crops.  These 
crops  .-provide  the  major  sources  of  our  food  j  the  feed  and  pasture 
for  our  livestock  j  fibers,  .oils,  and  other  raw  materials  for  in¬ 
dustrial  uses;  and  include  the  most  important  soil-improving  and 
soil-conserving  crops.  For  the  1949  crop  or  marketing  7/ear,  they 
had  a- total  farm- value  of  approximately  91/,, 200,000,000. 

The  objective  of  the  research  program  is' to  increase  efficiency  and 
reduciTcdsts  of  crop  production,  insure  ample  supplies  of  high 
quality  food  and  feed  crops  for  an  increasing  population,  and  insure 
supplies  of  fibers  and  other  raw  materials  produced  on  farms  in  the 
kinds,  quantities  and  qualities  needed  by  industry.  Attainment  of 
these  objectives  is  sought  by  ' 

(a) . Breeding  and  selecting  improved  varieties,  high  in  yield  and 

quality,  resistant  ""to’  disease  ana  other  hazards,  adapted  to 
different  regions  ana  soil  types,  and  superior  in  handling, 
nutritional,  or  technological  values. 

(b)  Developing  practical  control  methods  for  crop  diseases,  weeds, 
and  other  hazards  through  the  use  of  fungicides,  herbicides, 
and.  other- materials, 

(c)  Devising,  cultural  practices  giving  optimum  returns  in  crop 

yields  and  quality  at  minimum  cost .  * 

The  research  program  consists  primarily  of  field,  greenhouse ,  and 
laboratory  experiments  conducted  in  cooperation  with  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Stations .  Federal  agencies,  farmers,  crop-improve¬ 
ment  associations,  and  others.  Because  of  the  diverse  crop,  soil, 
climatic,  and  other  problems,  the  work  is  conducted  at  95  locations 
in  37  states.  Results'  are  made  available  to  farmers  and  others 
through  increase  and  distribution  of  the  improved  varieties  and  by 
dissemination  of  information  through  the  State  and  Federal  extension 
services,  publications,  the  agricultural  press , -and  correspondence. 

The  benefits  of  the  program' cannot  be  measured  exactly,  but  they  have 
contributed  importantly  to  increased  crop  yields  per  acre  harvested. 
The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  yield  index  for  18  principal 
field  crops,  using  average  yield  for  1923-32  (pre-drought  years)  as 
100,  was  141.2  for  1949  and  averaged  136.5  for  the  five  years  1945-49 
inclusive.  This  increase,  resulting  from  many  factors',  has  contrib¬ 
uted  importantly  to  efficiency  and  reduced  costs  of  production. 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress :  The  following. examples  of  progress  are 
illustrative  of  the  many  accomplishments  in  this  broad  field  during 
the  past  year: 

1*  Bunt  has  returned  to  plague  wheat  growers  in.  the  Pacific  ‘North¬ 
west.  Bunt  (stinking  smut  of  wheat)  caused  serious  loss  in 
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this  area  until  resistant  varieties  were  introduced  in  the  early 
1920‘s.  Bunt  trouble  then  disappeared  until  recently  a  new  race 
(dwarf  bunt)  has  again  become  widespread.  Susceptibility  of 
commercial  varieties  to  the  new  race  of  bunt  has  resulted  in  a 
marked  increase  in  loss  from  the  disease.  Anticipating  such 
troubles  *  plant  breeders  have  developed  new  varieties  that  pro¬ 
mise  to  bring  bunt  under  control  again.  Wasatch ,  a  dwarf  bunt- 
resistant  variety,  has  already  been  introduced,  and  other  new 
high  yielding  hybrid  selections  will  be  released  soon. 

2 .  tine  new  corn  hybrids  approved  for  certification  in  1949 .  One 
white  and  seven  yellow  varieties,  better  than  existing  hybrids 
in  one  or  more  important  characteristics,  .were  -certified-. for 
Corn  Belt  States,  and  one  new  yellow  hybrid . variety  was  certi¬ 
fied  for  Southeastern  States. 

3.  The  development  of  cotton  hybrids  is  a  possibility.  .Cotton  vari¬ 
eties  exposed,  under  certain  conditions,  to  natural  cross- 
fertilization  out-yielded  inbred  lines  from  15.4  per  cent  to  as 
high  as  44  per  cent..  Here  is  strong- evidence  that  natural  cross¬ 
ing  can  be  used  for  the  production  of  hybrid  cotton  seed. 

4.  Mill-run  tests  usdd  for  the  first  time:  to  determine  the  spinning; 

suitability  of  new  cotton  varieties.  To  stimulate-  production  of 
these,  varieties,  spinners  volunteered  to  use  the  production  of 
promising  now  varieties.  Pima  32,  the  new  Ameriean-Egyptian  long- 
staple  variety,  compared  favorably  'in  tests  with  the  Egyptian 
grown  Karnek  variety  which  is  imported  fer  making  thread  and  other 
fine-combed  yarn  in  the  United  States.  Spinners  were  also  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  AHA,  an  unusually  strong  medium-staple  upland  strain. 

5 .  Bright'  prospects  of  utilising  hybrid  vigor  in  -producing'  grain 
sorghums .  Tests  of  first-generation  grain- sorghum  hybrids  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  use  of  certain  combinations  may  yield  40  per  cent 
more  grain  than  the  present  commercial  varieties.  Mere  research 
is  needed  before  seed  of  adapted  hybrids,  can  be  produced  econ¬ 
omically, 

6.  Improved  rice  varieties  being  sought;  More  than  1,000  rice  intro¬ 
ductions  (largely  from  China,  Japan,  and  Korea)  were  grown  under 
detention  in  a  greenhouse  at  Beltsville,  Maryland  in  1942.  This 
collection  was  then  grown  under  normal  field  conditions  at  Beaumont 
Texas  in  1949, 

7 .  Earley  'varieties  resistant  to  hessian  fl.v  found  in  world  collection 
From  the  4,600  varieties  gathered  in  the  world.  collection,  six 
(all  from  North  Africa)  were  found  to  be  highly  resistant  to  this 

..  insect.  Breeding  work  is  under  way  to  incorporate' the  resistance 
factor  into  commercial  varieties.  This  work  was  performed  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and . Plant . Quarantine . 

8.  A  new  greenhouse  technioue  for  determining  smut  resistance  has 

been  developed  that  speeds-up  the  testing  of  new  barley  varieties . 

It  is  based  on  the  discovery  that . plants . can  be  satisfactorily 
tested  while  small  and  that  a  second  crop  can  be  tested  during 
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winter  months  when  periods  of  artificial  light  are  used  at  night. 
It  has  increased  the  annual  capacity  of  a  greenhouse  unit  from 
9,300  to  61,000  experimental  barley-  plants  and  will  have  applica¬ 
tion  in  greenhouse  research  on  other  crops. 

9 .  Methods  developed  to  re-establish  profitable  alfalfa  seed  produc¬ 

tion  in  the  test.  Damage  by  Lygus '  bugs  end  lade; of  pollination 
were  found  to  be  the  cause  of  low  alfalfa. seed  yields  in  Utah  and 
southern  Idaho,  fields  of  seed  ranging  from  300  to  400  pounds 
per  acre  were  obtained  when  Lygus  bugs  were  controlled  with  DDT 
and  pollination  was  insured  with  honeybees. 


10 .  Pasture  ■  experiments  demons trc.te  value  of  rehovo  tlon .  Production 
-per  acre  of  total  digestible  nutrients  from  grazing  was  increased 
99  per  cent  over  a  4-year  period  following;  renovation  of  pastures 
at  Beltsville,  Maryland.  This  represents  an  average  increase  of 
1,590  pounds  . of  good  hay.  equivalent  per  acre,  annually.  The 
research,  which 'was  cooperative  with  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry, 
included  the  testing  of  methods  of  land  preparation,  rates  and 
kinds  of  fertilizer  application,  rates  and  mixtures  for  seeding, 
a nd  a dvi ce  on  -  pr a  c t.i cos  of  gra zing-  mana gemeht . 


11. 


tabash  variety  of  soyoean  better  iltt^a  to  combin'.'  harvesting . 
This  new  high-yielding  variety  bears  its  lower  pods  higher  on  ti 
stem  where  combine  harvesters  can  gather  more  of  the  beans.  It 


is  '1 ready  becoming  popular  with  farmers.  Agronomists  expect 
it  to  supplant  Chief,  Patoka,  -and  Gibson  varieties  in  the  near 


future . 


e 


12.  Tie-weeds  in  s-jgrreane  fields  controlled  with  2.4-D.  Applied 
by  airplane,  2,  4-D  successfully  controlled  red  morning  glory, 
cypressvine,  and  button  tie-vine  in  sugarcane.  The  treatment 
facilitated  machine  harvesting,  increased  cane  yields,  and 
boosted  sugar  content.  The  yield  of  sugar  was  increased  as 
much  as  52  pounds  per  ton  of  cane. 


13.  Two  nev~  improved  sugarcane  varieties  releesed.  C.P.  44/101  is 
superior  to  commercial  varieties  in  yield,  resistant  to  all 
important  sugarcane  diseases  in  Louisiana,  adapted  for  raechani-  • 
cal  harvesting,  has  good  milling  qualities,  and  is  moderately' 
resistant  to  sucrose  inversion.  C.P.  44/155  is  outstanding  in 
resistance  to  inversion  of  sucrose,  relatively  good  in  milling 
qualities,  ana  equal  or  superior  to  commercial  varieties  in 
other  characteristics . 

14 .  A  new  sugar  beet  variety,  more  resistant  to  curly  too,  has  been 

developed .  This  new  vr riety,  S.L.  72,  also  produces  good  yields . , 

15.  Tt--q  new  strains  of  curly  ton  virus  found,  miking  12  known 
strains.  Sugar  beet  variety,  U.S.  56,  resistant  to  10  strains 
of  the  disease  showed  severe  damage,  from  the  two  new  strains 
in  Idaho.  Discovery  of  the  new  strains  again  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  continual  plant  breeding  programs. 
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6 •  Discovery  of  male  sterile  t:>bocc  ~  offers  possibility  for  the 
production  of  hybrid  peed.  Lines  so  far  developed  nre  being 
studied  for  improvement.  This  discovery  suggests  possibility 
of  producing  s.  commercial  hybrid  generation  of  tobacco ‘that 
would  set  n'-'  seed  and  eliminate  the  need  for  topping. 

7 .  Ne^~  chemical  treatments  found  that  reduce.,  the  disease  hazard 
and  the  labor  requirements  of  reeding  tobacco  beds ,  Calc ium , 
potassium,  and  sodium  nitrates  have  proved  to  be  effective 
nematocides  and  weedicides .  Sodium  azide  is  off active  against 
black  root  rot  and  nematodes.  Allyl  alcohol  and  methyl  bromide 
gas  have  given  excellent  rood  control.  Reccramendatir  ns  for 
general  use  of  these  chemicals  are  being  withheld  until  they 
are  tested  for  toxicity  to  macnine  operators  and  residual  effects 
in  the  soils. 


8.  Tests  show  that  red  squill  cm  be  raised  in  the  U.  S.  Red 
squill  bulbs  for  making  rat  poison  are  imported  from  the 


a  coil 


California 


:rranean  region.  Tests  have  shown  the  climate  cf  southern 


be  suitable  for  commercial  production.  Work 


is  in  progress  tr  develop  strains  of  high  toxicity  that  can  be 
propagated  by  seed. 
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. (b)  Fruit,  Vegetable,  and  Specialty  Crops 


Appropriation  Act,  1950  . . -$2,464*  000 

-  -  Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental  ■  . .  45*600 

Activities  transferred  in  1951  Estimates  to  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  plant  industry,  soils,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  engineering,  Agricultural  Research  Administra¬ 
tion,"  field  crops  . ‘ . . .  -103 * 000 

'  'Base  for  1951  . . . . . . . .'. . . .  2, ‘406, 600 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . . .  2,644*000 

Increase  . . - . . . . .  +237,400 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1951  * 


To  place  the  research  program  on  a  more  effective 
operating  basis,  including  repairs  and  recondition¬ 
ing;  of  physical  facilities  at  field  stations  .  +190,000 

For  vegetable  investigations'  at  the  new  Southwest 

Irrigation  Field  Station,  Brawl ey,  California  .  +25*600 

Increase  necessary  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in 
1951  pay  adjustments  under  Public  Lav*  429  which 
were  in  effect  for  only  a  'part  of  fiscal  year  1950  .  +21,800 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Increase 

Project 

1949 

1950 

:  P.L.  429 

1951 

( es  tima  ted  ) ;  ad  jus  tmen  t 

Other 

(estimated ) 

1.  Deciduous  fruit 
investigations  . , „ c 

2.  Citrus,  avocado. 

$442,982 

$426,310 

+$3,610  .1“ 

+$30, 000(1 ) 

'  1459,920 

and  other  subtropi¬ 
cal  fruit  investi- 

gations  . 

154*888 

307,679 

150,890 

295,130 

+1,290 
+2, 560 

+12,000(1) 

+25,500(1) 

164,180 

323,190 

3.  Nut  investigations 

4.  Vegetable  investi- 

+49*500(1) 

gations  . 

513,468 

499,270 

+4,920 

+25,600(2) 

579,290 

5.  Potato  investiga- 

tions  . 

184,966 

186,120 

+1*130 

+13,000(1) 

200,250 

6.  Plants  for  land- 

scaping  and  orna¬ 
mental  purposes  and 
farm  windbreaks, 

-  •  > 

investigations  of  . 

222,573 

232,800 

+2,670 

+24,000(1) 

259*470 

7.  Methods  of  hand- 

ling,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  s-torage, 
and  market  diseases 

of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  ,  inves  tiga- 
tions  of  . . 

318,568 

308,880 

+2,590 

+4,000(1) 

315,470 

Project 


8.  Plant  introduction, 
testing  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  basic 
stocks 

9.  Investigations  to 
reduce  crop  damage' 
caused  by  nematodes 

10.  Replacement  of 
worn-out  equipment. 

11.  paint  and  repair 
buildings  and  green¬ 
houses  at  Plant  In¬ 
dustry  Station  .... 

Total  pay  adjustment 
costs  P.L.  429  . 

Unobligated  balance  ... 
Total  available  or 
estimate  . 

Transfer  in  1950  esti¬ 
mates  from  "Printing 
and  binding.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture" 

Transferred  to  "Sala¬ 
ries  and  expenses, 
Office  of  Information, 
Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture"  . 

Transfer  in  1951  esti¬ 
mates  to  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  plant 
industry,  soils,  and 
agricultural  engi¬ 
neering,  Agricultural 
Research  Administra¬ 
tion,"  field  crops  .. 

Anticipated  pay  adjust¬ 
ment  supplemental  . . . 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  . 


Increase 


1949 

1950,  . .  a  ,P.L.  429 
( estimated  ) : ad jus  tment 

Other 

19-51 

(.estimated ) 

242 , 330 

9 

; ; ;  232,450  +2,340 .. . 

# 

+27>  000(1) 

261,790 

'  •  79,065 

•  (  „  *  .. .»  ,•  »  -  •  ' 

’  “  ’74^750' s  +690 

* 

+5,000(1) 

80,440 

42,432 

• 

• 

— 

— 

■  97,260 

• 

» 

9 

— 

— 

[43,700]  -.[+21,800] 

[+5,600] 

[71,100] 

36,289 

2,642,500 

i  : 

2,406,600  :  +21,800(3)s+215,600 

2,644, 000 

-25,032 

4 

0 

• 

• 

s 

0 

0 

- 

+266 

+108,466 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

+103,000  ! 

) 

■ 

4 

a/  -45,600  i 

2,726,200 

4 

0 

0 

4 

2,464,000  i 

- 

a /  Includes  ^1,900  applicable  to  activities  transferred  in  1951  estimates 
to  "Salaries  and  expenses,  plant  industry,  soils,  ana  agricultural 
engineering.  Agricultural  Research  Administration,"  field  crops. 
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# 


X3C.1.5 -3,13 

TIig  increase  of  '’.237,400  in  this  item  for  1951  is  composed  of  the 
following: 

( 1 )  Increase  of  ’190,000  under  projects  I  to  9  inclusive  to  place 
the  research  program  on  a  more  effective  operating  basis,  including 

repairs  and  reconditioning  of  physical  facilities  at  field  stations. 

For  justification  of  the  need  for  increase  and  proposed  use  of 
funds,  see  consolidated  justification  statement  under  the  sub¬ 
appropriation,  "Field  Crops.”  The  estimated  distribution  of  the 
increase  by  financial  projects  is  .indicated  in  the  above  Project 
Statement  for  this  subappropriation  item. 

(2)  •Increase  of  ’,.23,600  under  project  j,  for  vegetable  invest!  gm 
tions  at  the  new  Southwest  Irrigation  Field  Station,  Brawley,  Cali- 

fornia. 

Note:  A  companion  increase  of  ’  25,600  for  soil  management  investi¬ 
gations  at  the  nor;  Southwest  Irrigation  Field  Station  is 
being  requested  under  the  Soils,  Fertilizers,  and  Irrigation 
subappropriation . 

Objective :  To  breed  and  select  improved  disease-resistant  varieties 
of  melons,  lettuce  and  other  vegetable  crops  adapted  to  the  adnter 
vegetable  producing  areas  of  the  Southwest. 

Need  for  Increase :  The  nevi  Southwest  Irrigation  Field  Station  is  being 
established  at  Brawley,  California  pursuant  to  authority  provided 
in  the  Department  of  agriculture  appropriation  Act,  1949,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  acts,  light  3'"  acres  of  land  at  Bran  ley  mere  obtained  from 
the  Imperial  Talley  Farmers  Association  in  exchange  for  the  property 
at  the  Bard,  California  station  which  has  been  closed. 

Appropriations  and  authorizations  totaling  "'200,000  already  approved 

provide  for  the  construction  of  physical  facilities,  including  a 
crop  service  building,  residences  for  the  superintendent  and  farm 
foreman,  roads  and  utilities  (those  are  substantially  completed), 
and  for  the  construction  of  the  center  section  and  one  ring  of  the 
laboratory  building.  The  1931  estimates  under  the  Soils,  Ferti¬ 
lizers,  and  Irrigation  subappropriation  provide  for  an  additional 
4100,000  to  complete  the  building  program. 

A  total  farm  area  of  approximately  163  acres  yjill  be  available  for 

the  experimental  work.  In  addition  to  the  Federally  owned  80-acre 
tract,  the  Imperial  Valley  Farmers  Association  has  made  available 
to  the  station  an  adjoining  55-acre  tract  under  a  99-year  lease 
and  plans  to  purchase  another  adjacent  50-acre  tract  which  will 
also  be  made  available  to  the  Government  for  experimental  work. 

The  Association  has  boon  very  active  in  supporting  the  station, 
and  growers ,  shippers,  and  allied  organizations  have  contributed 
over  397,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  being  made  available  for 
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experimental  purposes.  The  Association  also  plans  to  sell  the 
Bard  station  and  apply  the  proceeds,  estimated  at  ''40,000,  to 
the  development  of  the  3rav;ley  station.  The  Department  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  fund  be  used  for  the  installation  of  a  modern 
irrigation  system  and  other  field,  facilities. 


n  broad  research  orogr  .m  is  planned  which  will'  include  initially 
rcso...rch  on-  (a)  vegetable  breeding,  and  disease  problems,  and  (b) 
soil  fertility,  irrigation,  drainage,  and  crop  rotations.  -  Later 
the  research  program  may  be  expanded  to  include  forage,  cereals, 
flax,  sugar  crops,  farm  machinery,  livestock,  and  entomological 
investigations . 


The  research 


conducted,  at 


the  Southwest  irrigation  Field  Station 


v.'ill  be  applicable  to  the  Imperial  Valley  and  other  irri  ated 
valleys  of -the  Southwest  having  similar  climatic,  soil,  and 
cropping  practices.  Data  relating  to  these  areas  follow: 


Area 

Imperial  Valley, 

California.  . . . . . 

Salt  Liver,  Arizona.... 

Coachella  Valley, 

California. .......... 

Yum;-.  Valley, 

California. -Arizona. . . 
Palo  Verde,  California:. 
Gila  Project,  Arizona.. 


Total 


Irrigated 

Irri-gabli 

Acres  a/ 

.acres  a/ 

400,000 

525,000 

55 6 , 000 

556,000 

16,000 

85,000 

58,800 

67,500 

5.8,000 

75,000 

18,800 

20,800 

Total  Value  of 
Agricultural 
Products,  194S  b / 

.■90,801,000 
44, 90b, 000 

IS, 091,000 

Is, 523, 000 

Mo  report 
Mo  report 


a /  Bureau  of  Declamation  report,  the  Colorado  Liver,  1946. 
b/  Information  obtained  from  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 


Funds  now  available  for  -fork  at  the  station  are  limited  to  $25  <>170, 
consisting  of  >22,570  previously  available  for  operation  of  the 
Bard,  California,  station,  now  closed,  and  $2,600  for  cooperative 
.vegetable  investigations  already  being  conducted  in  the  Bravley 
area.  These  funds  will  be  required  for  the  operation  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  station,  including  labor  for  irrigation  and  farm  opera¬ 
tions;  irrigation  water  charges:  electricity,  gas,  and  other 
utilities;  repairs  and  maintenance  of  buildings,  roads,  fences,  and 
grounds;  and  other 'miscellaneous  operating  items.  For  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  none • of  the  existing  funds  are  available  for  re¬ 
search  investigations. 

The  Imperial  Valley  is  one  of  the  major  a  inter  vegetable  produc¬ 

ing  areas  in  the  United  States.  Disease  problems  have  been  a 
menace  to  the  industry,  particularly  because  of  the  large  concen¬ 
trated  areas  of  production.  Production  and  shipping  costs  are  high 
and  large  losses  are  being  incurred  from  disease,  inferior  quality, 
or  low  yields.  There  is  particular- need  for  the  development  of  im¬ 
proved  mosaic-resistant  melon  varieties  adapted  to  seasonal  pro- 


auction  during  the  long  10-month  frost-free  growing  season,  and 
for  the  development  of  disease-resistant  varieties  of  lettuce. 

There  are  also  breeding,  disease,  and  production  problems  with 
other-  intensively  grown  vegetable  crops-. 

Plan  of  b'ori::  n  geneticist  and  a  pathologist  not?  stationed  at  La 
Jolla,  California  are  available  for  supervising  in  a  general  nay 
the  vegetable  investigations  which  would  be  conducted  at  Bran  ley. 

The  increase,  therefore,  would  be  utilised  to  omplojr  one  profession¬ 
al  employe o  to  be  immediately  responsible  for  the  work  at  Brauiey. 

He  should  have  sub-professional  assistants  and  farm  laborers  who 
would  carry  out  the  investigational  program  in  the  experimental 
plots.  Initially  the  emphasis  of  the  invest ig  .tions  would  be 
directed  toward  the  development  of  mosaic-resistant  varieties  of 
melons  with  high  quality  and  of  disease-resistant  varieties  of 
lettuce  adapted  to  early,  mid-winter,  or  late  season  harvesting. 

(5)  Increase  of  ";2I,6Q0  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  19 ^1 
pop/-  ad.justr cats  under  Public  Law  4-29  which  acre  in  effect  for  only  a 
part  of  th.  fiscal  year  195 C . 
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CH-,lTt’i  III  LAITGUIfGS 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this 
item  as  follows  (deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets) : 

For  investigations  on  the  production,  improvement,  and  disc  ;ses 
of  fruit,  vegetable,  nut,  ornamental,  [drug,  condiment,  oil, 
insecticide,]  and  related  crops  and  plants,  .... 

This  change  deletes  the  words  "drug,  condiment,  oil,  insecticide” 
in  accordance  with  the  proposed  transfer  in  the  estimates  of  the 
two  projects  (l)  "Drug,  oil,  raticide,  insecticide,  tannin,  flavor¬ 
ing  and  special  product  plant  investigations"  ^nd  (2)  "Hop  produc¬ 
tion,  breeding,  disease,  and  qua lit 7  investigations”  from  this 
subappropriation  item  to  the  Field  Crops  subappropriation.  For¬ 
merly  a  small  division,  laaovrn  as  the  Drug  and  Delated  Plants 
Division,  conducted  the  work  of  these  two  projects  under  the  Fruit, 
Vegetable,  and  Specialty  Crops  subappropriation .  Because  the  work 
was  very  closely  related  to  the  field  crops  research  and  for 
economy  of  operations  and  other  administrative  reasons,  this  small 
division  was  merged  into  the  Tobacco  Division,  a  larger  division 
financed  from  the  Field  Crops  subappropriation .  The  transfer  in 
the  estimates  of  these  two  projects. is  proposed  to  facilitate  ad¬ 
ministration  and  simplify  accounting  and  budgetary  operations. 
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status  of  program 


Current  Activities;  This  appropriation  provides  for  research  on 

1.  The  production  and  improvement  of  fruit,  vegetable,  nut,  and 
ornamental  crops. 

2.  Diseases  and  deterioration  involved  in  handling,  processing, 
transporting,  and  stc ting  fruits  and  vegetables. 

3.  The  introduction'  and  testing  of  new  plant  materials  and  the 
*'  maintenance  of  basic,  stocks; 

4.  The  control  of  nematodes  causing  crop  damage. 

The  fruit,  vegetable,  and  nut  crops  include  the  great  health  protectors 
in  our  diet  as  well' as  highly  important  staple  food  sources.  For  the 
1949  crop  or  marketing  year,  they  had  a  total  farm  value  in  excess  of 
$>2, 800, 000,000. 

The  objective  cf  the  research  program  for  these  crops  is  to  increase 
efficiency  and  reduce  costs  of  crop  production  and  to  insure  ample 
food  supplies  of  high  quality  for  an  increasing  population.  These 
objectives  are' sought  by:  .•  . 

(a)  Breeding  and  selecting  improved-  varieties,  high  in  yield  and 
quality,  resistant  to  disease  and  other  hazards,  superior  in 
marketing  and  nutritional  qualities,  and -adapted  to  different 
regions  and  soil  types. 

.(b)  Developing  more  efficient  production  practices,  including 

fertilization,  cultivation,  pruning-,  spraying, “■  aha  harvesting 
to  give  optimum  returns  at  minimum  cost;. 

(:C>  Developing  ::  nd  testing  more  efficient  and  economical  materials 
.-and  .methods  for  Controlling  diseases  and  nematodes. 

■(d)  Devising,  the  most  efficient  and  economical  methods  of  packing, 
snipping  and.  storing  fresh  produce  to: prevent  waste  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for.  its'  delivery  in  prime  condition  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  .  .  ' .  ; 

(e)  Introducing  new  plants  and  strains  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
by  exploration,  exchange,  or  purchase,  and  testing  and  pro¬ 
pagating  selections  valuable  as  new  crops  or  useful  in  breeding 
varieties  superior  to  those  now  grown. 

'  ‘  >  •  . 

The  re scorch-  program  consists  primarily  of  field,  laboratory,  green¬ 
house.  packing,  transportation  and  storage  experiments  conducted  in 
coopera tic n  with  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  various 

•  Federal  agencies,  rrowers,  shippers,  and  others.  Because  cf  the 
diverse  crops  and  wide  range-  cf  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  the 
work  is  conducted  "at  approximately  73  locations  in  33  states  and  one 
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foreign  country.  Results  of  the  work  are  made  available  to  farmers, 
shippers  and  others  through  the  Federal-State  extension  service,  the 
agricultural  press,  publications,  and  correspondence .  Cooperative . 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  rapid  testing,  increase,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  .seeds  ,c,r.  propagating'' stocks  of  new-  improved  varieties. 


The  urogram  has  benefited  growers,  marketers,  and  consumers.  It  has 
contributed .importantly  tc  increased  crop  yields.  •  F^r  example,  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  yield  index  for  10  fruit  crops, 
using  1923-32  average  yield  as  100,  was  152.9  for  1949  and  averaged 
146.8  for  .  the  five  .'years  1945-49 •■■n.  it  is  estimated  that  85%  of  the 
head  lettuce  gro^n  commercially  in  the. United  States  stems  from  the 
lettuce  breeding  improvement  program  of  the  Department.  Plant  intro¬ 
ductions  from  foreign  countries  .have  provided  many  of  our  major  crops , 
as  well  as  material  for  breeding  improved  varieties.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  -better  '.methods •••of  handling,  .'transportation,  and  storage  of 
fresh  produce  has  reduced  casts'  and  improved  the  quality  and  variety 
of  our  food  supply. 


#  ■ 


Selected.  Examples  -f  Recent  Progress;  The  following  examples  of 
progress /arc  illustrative  of  ■  the  -.many  .accomplishments  in  this  field 
during- the ■ past  years 

1 .  The  set  of  Anjou  ee-rs  in  the  ffenc tehee  Valley  of  vaoshinmton 
increased  by  a  spray  application  of  boron.  Because  the  Anjou 

:  often  sets  poorly,  the  use  of  boron  spray  may  prove- •  -to  be  a 
; «  -means  of  inducing  much  .more  uniform  production  of  this  impor- 
:  tant-  variety.  • 

•  *  '  .  •  *  •  '  '* 

2 .  Apple  orchards  in  the  Wenatchee  Valley  of  Washington  show  no 
benefit  from  phosphorus  and  potash  applications.  A  10-year 

■  ■study  of  tree  growth,  yields,  and  chemical  analysis  indicated 
no  benefit  from  the  phosphorus • and  potash  fertilization,  but 
possible  injury  due  to  serious  reduction  in  available  magnesium. 

•  '■  ;  ,  .  ,  -  •  •  V  p  y 

3.  Some  citrus  rootstocks 'appear  resistant  totristaza  disease. 

Initial  tests  suggest  that  sweet  orange,  mandarin  varieties, 
ana  trifoliate- hybrids  are  satisfactorily  tolerant  of  tristosa 
•  disease.  All  varieties  cf  -sour  orange,,  grapefruit  and 

pummel  Co  appear  susceptible.  Testing  is  still  under' way  ;tvith 
nearly  300  varieties  of  citrus  in  cooperation  with  Institute 
Agronomico  at  Campinas,  Brazil.  Duplicates  of  the  material 

■  sent  to:  Brazil  have  been  held- in  this  country  for  testing  in 
Florida-  and  Texas.- 

4.  2,4-D  proved,  effective .  on  bord-to-kill  pecan  and  che  stnut  stumps. 
The  first  treatment  of  2,4-D  to  sprouts  and  stumps  of  18-year- 
old;  pecan  trees  killed  .93' per  cent  .of  the  stumps.  A  second 
treatment :  killed  cell;-,  remaining .  -  One  "application  ,.:oo  stumps  of 
11-^yoar-old':  Chinese'  chestnuts  gave  a  74  per  cent.  kill. 

5  •  Premium-. .prices  received-  for1  fruit  of  new  .junejutt. : varieties . 
Orchards  of  S-ycar-olcP  trees  of  the  new  Isabel  variety, 
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developed  under  the  nut  research  .program,-  returned  £12  to  £’15 
more  per  ten  in  1948  than  the  average  fruit  from  seedling 
'  orchards  with  lower  oil  content. 

6 .  Proper  fer tilizaticn  of  tuna  trees  increases  frost  resistance 
and  lowers  production  costs.  Trees  properly  fertilized  suffer¬ 
ed  only  3  per  cent  frost  damage  in  1948  whereas  improperly 
fertilized  trees  'showed  23  to  26  per  cent  damage.  Experiments 
in  fertilizing  tung  orchards  have  demonstrated  that  nitrogen 
applied  in  liquid  forms  is  as  satisfactory  .as  the  solid 
ammonium  nitrate.  The  liquid  forms  are  available  at  about  one- 
half  the  cost  of  solid  forms. 

7.  A  now  tamo. to  vrlrietv  developed'  for  the  High  Plains  and  other 

short-season  areas .  The  new  Alpine  variety  matures  about  one 
week  earlier  than  other  early  varieties.  It  is  also  valuable 
for  crossing  with  standard  commercial  varieties  to  produce 
hybrid  seed  for  high-yielding  early  tomato  crops. 

8.  Improved  methods  developed  for  canning  'sweet potatoes ♦ -  Canning 
of  sweetpotatoes  has  usually  been  limited  to  the  period  during 
and  shortly  after  harvest.  It  has  been  found  that  sweet- 
potatoes  from  storage;  could  be  canned  satisfactorily  is  soaked 
for  20  hours  in  a  0.5  par  cent  citric  acid  solution. 

9 .  Chinese  winr-nut  found  to  be  an  excellent  rootstock  for 

c ommo rc ial ' walnut  o r chard s .  During  ten  years  of  testing:, 
rootstocks  of. Chinese  wing  nut  have  displayed  exceptional 
vigor,  some  resistance  to  nematode  damage,'  and  general 
superiority  to  stock  commonly  used  now. 

10 .  Peanuts  dusted  or  sprayed  for  pest  control  yield  more  -hen 

'harvesting  is  delayed .  Delayed  harvesting  increased  yields 
from  treated  fields  400  to  500  pounds  of  unshelled  nuts  per  acre. 

11 .  Neyj  technique  developed  for  studying  certain  plant  virus 
diseases.  Newly  developed  serological  tests  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  identification  and  study  of  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  the  complex  viruses  that  cause  crop  losses  in  the 
cabbage  family. 

12.  Progress  in  control  of  watery  soft  ret  of  beans.  Two  new 
fungicides,  Seriate  and  bismuth  'subsalicylate, "gave  a  worth¬ 
while  degree  of  control  of  this  stubborn  disease  in  tests  in 
Oregon  where  it  has  caused  considerable  damage  to  pole  beans. 

13.  A  new  variety  of  head  lettuce  introduced  for  the  East. 

"Progress”  is  resistant  to  tipburn,  is  relatively  slow  to 
bolt,  and  forms  firm  sound  heads  under  conditions  too  warm 
for  the  Pc  stern  types  of  head  lettuce.  This  new  variety  is 
the  result  of  20  years  of  breeding  and  development  for 
adaptability  to  Eastern  conditions. 
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14.  Sunnoscd  fungus  disease,  of  mush  rooms  caused  by- nematodes. 

Recent  findings,  show  that  ..damage  to  iiiushr corns,  heretofore 
attributed  to  a  fungus  disease- is  caused  by  nematodes  instead 
of  a  fungus.  The  fungi  feed  upon  the  nematodes.  This  suggests 
the,  possibility  of  a  biological  means  of  helping  to  control 

7, other  damage  caused. by  various  nematode g . 

15.  4.  near  strain  ■■■f  crystal  rax  onion  is  introduced.  Crystal  Wax 

L  690  has .  less  tendency  to.  ,  bolt  pnd  split  than,  present  commer¬ 
cial  strains.  Foundation  stock  is  being  increased  for 
commercial  test  plantings.  .  . 

1 6 .  hybrid  petat  ~  seedlings  acyear  to  have  complete  immunity 
to  late  blight.  By  cross-breeding  .seedlings.,  of  ■  wild  and 
commercial  potato  varieties, 'selections  apparently  immune  to 

.  oil  known  races  .’of  blight  have  been  produced.  T\vo  selections 
have  good  market  quality  and  are  being  tested  for  yield  and 
other  characters  of  economic  importance.  •  , 

17.  .  ..Improved  cardenia . varieties  developed.  To-traploid  forms  of 

.  "Belmont  and  Veitch  gardenias "have  been  developed  that  produce 
’floorers  of  latter  .substance  and  two-thirds  larger  size  than 
.  diploid  types.  ...Several  years  will  be  required  to  propagate 
sufficient  ■std'ck  for  thorough  ..commercial  testing. 


18.  Proper  curing  of  Dutch  iris  bulbs  reauces  l! blindness.  "  Experi¬ 
ments  have  demonstrated  that  curing  bulbs  at  75°  to  85°  F. 
for.  3  to  5  weeks  following  digging  speeds  up  blooming  and 
reduces  "blindness”  (production  f  leaves  instead  of  flowers) 
which  has  been  a  major  .problem  in  the  commercial  .growing  of 
Dutch  iris  under  glass. 


19 •  Extensive  movement  of  plant  materials ~ continues  through  the 

Division  of  Plant  Exploration  end  Introduction.’  During  fiscal 
year  1949,  more  than  200,000  consignments  were  dispatched 
within  the.  United  States,  and  13,431  were  sent  to.  foreign 
a^i.'ir.ess.d.k?  ^  ■  ■ 

20 .  Pressurized  cabins  found  unnecessary  for  transporting  fruits 
and  vegetables  by  air.  Simulated  flight  conditions  used  in 
the  tests  were  far  more  severe  than  actual  flights.  All 
fruits  and  vegetables  tested  came  through  without  injury  from 
_  high  altitudes  dor  rapid  climb  or  descent  except  an  occasional 
individual  sift-ripe.  fruit  or  vegetable. 


1  ;  f  • 
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(c)  Forest  Diseases 


Appropriation  Act,  1950  ........... . . . .  $401,740 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental  ........ . .  7 >300 

Base  for  1951 . .  J .......... . . . . 1 _  409,040 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  <  •  • . . . . . . . . .  458,300 

Increase  . . . , . . .  +49, 26o 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  19 51 


To  place  the' research  program  on  a  more  effective  operating 
basis,  including  repairs  and  reconditioning  of  physical 

facilities  at  field  stations  . . . .  +20,000 

To  determine- methods  of  safeguarding  farm  buildings  from  losses 

due  to  decay  as  an  integral  part  of  the  farm  housing  program  ..  +25,000 
To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  P ay  adjustments  under 
P.L.  429  which  were  in: effect  for  only  a  part  of  fiscal 
year  1950  r. . . . . . . . . .  +4,260 


PROJECT  STATEMENT. 


(Amounts  Shown  Include.  Pay  Adjustment  Costs.  -  Parenthetical  amounts 
opposite  the  lettered,  subprojects  represent  the  detail  of  the  num~ 
;  bered  main  project  which  immediately  precedes.) 


1949 

1950 

(estimated) 

Increase  . 

/  1951 

(estimated) 

Project 

P.L.  429 
adjustment 

Other 

1.  Diseases  of 

forest  and  shade 
trees  and  forest 
products : 

388,784 

409,040 

+4, 26a 

+20,000(1) 

458,300 

(a)  Diseases  that 

_  * 

+25,000(2) 

affect  timber 
stands,  reduce 
lumber  produc¬ 
tion,  and  in¬ 
fluence  logging 
operations  ... 

(148,768) 

(160,100) 

(+1,630) 

(166,330) 

(+4,600) 

(b)  Diseases  of 

young  natural 
stands  and 
plantations  . . 

(36,603) 

(38,740) 

(+500) 

(+5,300) 

(44,540) 

(c)  Forest  nurs- 

ery  diseases  . 
(d)  Decays  and 

(3,876) 

(4, 060) 

(+4o) 

(+6,100) 

(10,200) 

disease  defects 
of  lumber  and 
other  forest 
products . 

(82,702) 

(86,560) 

(+900) 

(+25,800) 

(113,260) 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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•  1950  . 

(estimated) 

Increase 

1951 

(estimated) 

Project 

1949 

P.L.  429 
adjustment 

Other. 

(e)  Diseases  of 

-  -  - 

•  . 

street  and 
shade  trees  . 

(99.277) 

(103,520) 

(+1,030) 

(+1,000) 

•  (105,550) 

(f)  Diseases  of 

trees  in  Na¬ 
tional  Parks, 
parkways,  re¬ 
creational 
areas  of  Na¬ 
tional  Forests 
and  other 
public  under- ■ 
takings  . 

(15,55s) 

(16,060) 

. (+160) 

(+2,200) 

(18,420) 

2.  Replacement  of 

- 

worn-out  equip¬ 
ment  . 

7,690 

Total  pay  adjust- 

ment  costs, 

P.L.  429  . 

[7,300] 

[+4,260] 

[+1,470] 

[13,030] 

Unobligated 

6,36S 

. 

balance  . * . 

— 

— 

_  - 

_  _ 

Total  avail- 

able  . 

402,842 

409, 040 

+4,260(3) 

+45,000 

458,300 

Transferred  to 

" Salaries  and 
expenses,  Office 
of  Information, 
Department  of 
Agriculture"  .. 

+37 

Transfer  in  1950  ■ 

estimates  from  . 
"Printing  and  ' 

■  Binding,  De- 

partment  of 
Agriculture"  .. 

-1,499 

—  — 

Anticipated  pay 

adjustment 

supplemental 

[~  -7 

-7,300 

Total  appropria- 

tion  or  esti¬ 
mate  . . . 

401,380 

401,740 

INCREASES 


The  increase  of  $49,26©  in  this  item  for  1951  Is  the  result  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  changes: 

(1)  Increase  of  $20,000  to  place  the  research  program  on  a  more  effective 
operating  basis,  including  repairs  and  reconditioning  of  physical  facili¬ 

ties  at  field  stations. 

For  justification  of  the  need  for  increase  and  proposed  use  of  funds,  see 
consolidated  justification  statement  under  the  suhappropriation,  "Field 
Crops"  * 

( 2)  Increase  of  $25,000  under  sub-project  ( d) ,  ’’Decays  and  disease  defects 

of  lumber  and  other  forest  .products"  to  determine  methods  of  safeguarding 
farm  buildings  from  losses  due  to  decay  as  an  integral  part  of  the  farm 
housing  program. 

Need  for  Increase:  The  large  use  in  farm  buildings  of  second-growth  timber 
having  a  high  percentage  of  decay-susceptible  sapwood  has  increased  the 
losses  due  to  decay.  Intensive  investigations  are  needed  to  determine 
the  least  expensive  methods  of  reducing  such  losses. 

Decay  in  farm  buildings  has  never  been  studied  intensively.  Most  farm 
construction  is  of  wood  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  buildings  are  with¬ 
out  basements.  The  high  humidity  frequently  found  in  barns  and  farm 
storage  structures  increases  the  decay  hazard.  Recent  studies  of  methods 
of  reducing  decay  losses  in  wood  porches  and  under  houses  without  base¬ 
ments  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  valuable  protective  measures. 
The  studies  need  to  be  extended  to  farm  structures  of  all  types. 

Investigation  should  be  undertaken  to  determine  various  economical 
methods  of  preventing  moisture  accumulation  which  increases  decay  haz¬ 
ards,  to  determine  the  decay-resistance  of  woods  that  are  locally  avail¬ 
able,  and  to  determine  the  decay-preventive  effectiveness  of  special 
preservative  treatments  that  can  be  applied  in  construction  and  repair 
work,  A  systematic  examination  also  is  needed  of  existing  structures 
in  the  more  humid  regions  to  determine  what  parts  of  farm  buildings  have 
sufficient  decay  hazard  to  warrant  preservative  treatment. 

Plan  of  Work:  Investigations  on  the  development  of  methods  of  reducing 
decay  losses  would  be  conducted  by  pathologists  stationed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  regions  of  the  humid  area,  the  South,  the  Lake  States,  and  the 
Northeast.  The' per sonnel  would  be  stationed  at  existing  field  stations 
and  would  work  cooperatively  with  the  Forest  Service,  Farmers1  Home 
Administration,  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  other  agencies. 

During  the  first  year,  decay  damage  of  existing  structures  would  be 
studied  in  the  humid  areas  surrounding  the  three  field  stations.  Such 
studies  would  develop  useful  classified  information  on  the  frequency  and 
location  of  decay  in  different  types  of  farm  structures  and  its  relation 
to  exposure  to  rain,  soil,  and  to  condensation  moisture.  Such  data 
would  be  used  to  determine  what  changes  in  construction  detail  may  be 
advisable  and  the  situations  which  warrant  the  expense  of  chemical 
preservative  treatment. 
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Studies  will  "be  made  to  determine  construction  practices  and  materials 
that  will  retard  or  prevent  moisture  which  is  an  essential  condition  to 
decay.  Since  some  parts  of  buildings  cannot  he  kept  dry,  chemical  treat¬ 
ment  is  needed  for  them.  However,  chemically  treated  lumber  is  not 
generally  available  to  builders.  Research,  therefore,  would  be  under¬ 
taken  on  the  use  on  lumber  of  various  chemical  preservatives  that  can  be 
applied  during  the  course  of  construction : or  repair,  or  to  decay-infected 
areas  in  existing  structures. 

Results. and  recommendations  based  on  this  research  work  will  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  plans  and  specifications  being  prepared  for  farm  build¬ 
ings,  and  will  be  made  available  to  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  for 
dissemination  to  loan  applicants,  to  the  Extension  Service  for  disseminar- 
tion  to  farmers  generally,  and  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
Results  of  the  work  will  also  be  made  available  through  publications,  the 
press,  and  correspondence. 

( 3 )  Increase  of  $4,260  to  place  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1951  P ay  adjust¬ 
ments  under  P.  L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1950  - 
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STATUS  0?  PROGRAM  ’  ' 

Current  Activities;  Governmental  responsibility  for  research  on  diseases 
of  trees  and  forest  products  is  centralized  under  this  appropriation . 
Accordingly,  the  Forest  Service  and  National  Park  Service  depend  on 
the  Bureau  for  the  development  of  methods  for  preventing  or  control¬ 
ling  diseases  on  the  millions  of  acres  of  national  forests  and 
national  parks;  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  depends.,  on  it  for 
methods'  of  controlling  diseases  in  nurseries  and  erosion  control 
plantings;  and  State  agencies,  municipalities,  and  private1  owners 
depend  on  it  for  assistance  in  the  control  of  diseases  of  .shade 
trees,  forests,  and  forest  products.  Losses  from  disease  constitute 
one  of  the  largest  drains  on  the  forest  resources  and  approach  or 
exceed  the  losses  from  fire; 

The  objective  of  the  research  program  is  to  increase 'the  value  of 
forest  and  shade  trees  and  forest  products  b y: 

(a)  Identifying  forest  diseases  and  determining  their  life  cycles, 
and  alternate  host  plants,  if  any. 

(b)  Developing  effective  ana  economical  disease  control  methods 
and  management  practices  for  use  with  forest,  shade,. and 
nursery  trees. 

(c)  Developing  treatments  which  will  prevent  decay  in  lumber, 
buildings,  and  wood  products.  - 

(d)  Improving  methods  of  inspection  and  grading  to  avoid  deteriora¬ 
ted  wood  without  needless  rejection  of  value. blc  material,  and 

(e)  Breeding,  selecting,  end  touting  tree  varieties  resistant  to 
specific  diseases. 

The  research  -pro pram  consists  of  field  surveys  and  tests  as  well  as 
laboratory  investigations.  The  work  is  conducted  at  23  locations, 
mostly  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  and  private  owners. 

Results  of  the  work  are  made  available  through  direct  contact,  the 
Federal-State  extension  service,  publications,  the  press,  and 
correspondence . 

The  benefits  : f  the  ere gram  can  be  measured  in  annual  savings  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Research  results  include  the  development  of 
methods  which:  (l)  reduce  losses  from  sap  stains  and  rots,  in 
lumber  and  wooden  structures,  (2)  prevent  the  damping-off  disease 
in  forest  nurseries,  (3)  provide  the  basis  for  conducting  forest 
and  shade  tree  disease  control  programs.  The  research  has  also 
developed  through  breeding  and  testing  work,  new  strains  resistant 
to  chestnut  blight,  Dutch  elm,  and  other  important  tree  diseases. 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress:  The  following  examples  illustrate 
accomplishments  in  this  field  during  the  past  year; 

1 .  A  ne?i  method  for  rapidly  increasing  stocks  cf  disease-resistant 

elm  trees.  Leaf -bud  cuttings  taken  from  greenhouse  grown 
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plants,  potted  stock,'  and  field  grown  trees  have  rooted  and  sent 
forth  new  shoots.  Each  cutting  consisted  of  a  single  leaf 
blade,  an  axillary  bud  and  a  shield. of  stem  tissue.  This  new 
method  has  been  successfully  used  with  disease  resistant 
American  elms,  and  permits  faster  increase  of  stocks  than 
former  methods. 

•  *  i  * 

2 .  Improved  method  .speeds,  up  laboratory  tests. of  wood  preserva¬ 

tives  .  The  equivalent  of.  several  years,  of  preliminary  field 
testing -Is  completed  in  only  4  months’  time  with  a.  new  labora¬ 
tory  method.,  ..It  permits  intelligent  selection  of  preservatives 
worthy  of  inclusion  in: the  much  slower  field  trials.  In  some 
instances  immediate  selection  can  be  made  for  large  scale  use. 
The  new  method,  developed  cooperatively  with  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  and  Forest  Service,  is  already  being  adopted  by 
university  and  industrial  laboratories. 

3 .  Better  methods  developed  for  fusiform  rust  control  in  southern 

pines.:  Experiments  -indicate  that  one  pruning,  timed- to  follow 
the  occasional  year  of  heavy,  rust  infection,  7d.ll  substantially 
reduce  losses  in  plantations  already  established.  By  spraying 
seedling's  in  nursery  seedbeds  with  new  and  more  effective 
chemicals,  rust  infection  can  be  reduced  and  the  danger  of 
transplanting  infected  seedlings  into  outplantings  can  be 
minimized. 


4 .  Fuel-saving  method  developed  for  preventing  decay  in  base- 
mentless  buildings.  Condensation  of  moisture  in  winter  often 
loads  to. decay  of  sills  and  joists,  This  has  been  found  pre¬ 
ventable  in  tests  lasting  six  years,  by  rolling  out  asphalt 
roofing  -an  the  soil  under  the  building.  The  troublesome 
moisture  vapor., is  stopped  at  its  source.  The  old  recommended 
method  of  ventilating  the  crawl  space  under  the  building 
resulted  in  cold  floors  and  in  the  North  was  generally  disliked. 


(d)  Soils,  Fertilizers,  and  Irrigation 


Appropriation  Act ,  1950  ....  * .  $1, 966 , 000 

Estimated  supplemental  appropriation  for  1950  to  liquidate 
contract  authorization  for  construction  or  acquisition  of 
buildings,  facilities,  and  equipment  at  new  Southwest 

Irrigation  Field  Station,  Brawley,  California  . . .  100,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental,  1950  . -  35,100 

Activities  transferred  in  1951  Estimates  from  "Salaries  and 
expenses.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Soil  Conservation 
Operations"  for  correlation  of  soil  types  and  inspection 

of  s  oil  surveys . . . . .  205 , 000 

Base  for  1951  .. . . . . -2, 30&7100 

Budget  Est imate ,  1951  ........ . . . .  2,593,000 

Increase ,  1951 . . . . . . . . . .  a/  +286, 900 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1951 
(On  the  basis  of  available  funds) 

To  place  'the  research  prqgram  on  a  more  effective  operating 
basis, ; including  repairs  and  reconditioning  of  physical 


facilities  at  field  stations . . . . .  +90,000 

For  soil  management  investigations  at  the  new  Southwest 
.  Irrigation  Field  Station,  Brawley,  California  . . .  +25,600 


'  s  w  •  ... 

Increase  of  $100,000  for  construction  of  buildings  and 
facilities  at  .the  new  Southwest  Irrigation  Field  Station, 
Brawley,  California,  offset  by  contractual  authority. of 
$100, 000  contained  in  1950  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act 
for  which  a  supplemental  appropriation  is  anticipated  for 

fiscal  year  1950  . . . . . . 

%>  accel'ehat'e  -  the  preparation  -of  .sail  maps  /or -^uilicat^cJif 


through  improved  methods . . .  +150,000 

Increase  necessary  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  ..in  1951  pay 
adjustments  under  Fublic  Law  429  which  were  in  effect, for 
only  a  part  of  fiscal  year  1950  . . '. .  +21,300 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs.  Parenthetical 
amounts  opposite  the  lettered  subprojects  represent  the 
detail  of  the  numbered  main  project  which  immediately  precedes. ) 


:  Increase 

“Project  :  1949 

1950  :P.  L.  429 

(estimated)  adjustment 

Other 

1951 

(estimated) 

1.  Soil  improvement,  man-: 
agement  and  irrigation  : 
investigations  :  . .  :$795  ,079 

$906,530  : +$8,090 

+$80,000 

’(I) 

+25,600 

$1,020,220 

(a)  Management  of  soils: 

of  the  humid  region:  (34,750) 

(34,320)  !  (+230) 

(2) 

(34,550) 

(b)  Management  of  soils: 
of  the  dry  land  : 

regions  . . . ..: (262,043) 

(274,690)  i (+2,310) 

(+63,400) 

(340,400) 

i 


aj  Based  on  the  presently. available- appropriation,  represents  an  increase  of 

$386,900.  However,  it  is  anticipated  that  a  supplemental  appropriation  will  be 
provided  in  fiscal  year  1950  to  liquidate  obligations  incurred  under  contract 
authorization  of  $100,000  contained  in  1950  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act. 


Project 


1949 


Soil  improvement ,  .  , 
management  and  irri¬ 
gation  investigations 
(Cent.): 

(c)  .Management- of 

soils  under,  irri- 
-  gation  ...........  (3 4.5 .,506) 

(d.)  Easic  soil,  plant, 
relationships , 
including  tilth, 
moisture,  fertil¬ 
ity  and  soil  or¬ 
ganisms  . : (152,780) 

2.  Fertilizers  and 

their  improvement  231,393 

3.  Soil  classification 
for  crop  production  . ;  896,215 

4.  Replacement  of  wbm- 

out  equipment . . .  :  33 , 000 

5.  Construction  or  ac¬ 
quisition  of  buildings, 
facilities,  and  equip¬ 
ment.  at  new  South¬ 
west  Irrigation  'Field 
Station,  Brav.'ley, 

California  ' . . . .... . . . 

Total  pay  adjustment 

costs,  P.  L.  429  . :  [ — ] 

Unobligated  balance  . : . .  :  ■  6,434 
Total  available  or 

estimate  . .  2,062,121 

Transferred  to  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Office 
of  'Information,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture"  +136 

Transfer  in  1950  esti¬ 
mates  from: 

"Printing  and  binding, 

Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture"  . . :-144,657 

"Salaries  and  expenses,; 

Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Operations"  ...:-200,700 

Anticipated  pay  adjust¬ 
ment  supplemental  , , , , 


100,000 


Increase  : 

:  1950 
:  (estimated) 

P.  L.  429' 
adj  ustment 

Other  : 

(442’, 780)" 

--  <■ +3,770) 

-<•+38,200)  : 

:  (154,740) 

(+1,780) 

(+4,000)  : 

:  235,930 

+3 , 560 

+6; 000(1) 

:1, 063,640 

+9,650 

4,000(1) 

+150,000(3) 

:  .  100,000 

. 

—  (4) 

:a/[38,600] 

[+21,300] 

[+4,620]  : 

:  .  — 

— 

—  : 

2,306,100 


-205,000a/ 

-35,100 


•  1951 
(estimated) 


(484,750) 


(160,520) 


21,300(5)  265,600 


-100,000 


[64,520] 


2,593,000 


a/  Includes  $3,500  applicable  to  activities  -transferred  in  1951  estimates  from 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Operations. 
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Project 

1949 

1950 

(estimated) 

Increase 

P.  L.  429  : 
adjustment ;  Other 

1951 

(estimated) 

Anticipated  supplemental 
estimate  to  construct 
or  acquire  buildings,  - 
facilities,  ana  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  new  South¬ 
west  Irrigation  Field 
Station,  Brawley,  Cal¬ 
ifornia  . . . . 

Total  -app.r opr iat ion 
or  estimate . . 

-100,000 

- 

1,716,900 

1,966,000 

INCREASES 

The  increase  of  $286,900  in  this  item  for  1951'  is  composed  of  the 
following : 

(1)  Increase  of  $90,000  under  projects  1  to  3  inclusive  to  place  the 
research  program  on  a  more  effective  operating  basis,  including  repairs 
arid  reconditioning  of  physical  facilities  at  field  stations. 

For  justification  of  the  need  for  increase  and  proposed  use  cf  funds, 
see  consolidated  justification  statement  under  the  subappropriation, 
"Field  Crops."  The  estimated  distribution  of  the  increase  byfinan- 
cial  projects  is  indicated  in  the  above  Project  Statement  for  this 
subappropriation  item. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  work  involved  in  this  proposed  increase, 
and  the  normal,  recurring  type  of  maintenance-repair  work  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  physical  facilities,  it  is  planned  to  build,  within 
existing  available  funds.,  a  small  storage  building  at  Plant ' Industry 
Station,  Beltsville,  Maryland,  costing  not  more  than  $5,000,  needed 
to  provide  storage  space  required  for  the  adequate  protection  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  government  property.  The  structure  would  be  of  cinder 
block  construction,  and  measure  approximately  20*  x  30r.  Statement  of 
the  intention  to  construct  this  storage  structure  is  noted  here  due  to 
the  provision  in  the  language  of  the  appropriation  to  the  Office  of 
the  Administrator,  Agricultural  Research  Administration,  that  "  , ... 
the  several  appropriations  cf  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration 
shall  be  available  for  the  construction,  alteration,  and  repair  of 
buildings  and  improvements:  Provided,  however.  That  unless  otherwise 
provided,  ....  the  total  amount  for  construction  of  buildings  costing 
more  than  $2,500  each  shall  be  within  the  limits  of  the  estimates  sub¬ 
mitted  and  approved  therefor,  . " 

(2)  Increase  of  925,600  under  project  1(c),  "Management  of  soils  under 

irrigation,"  for  soil  management  investigations  at  the  new  Southwest 

Irrigation  Field  Station,  Brawley,  California" 

Note:  A  companion  increase  of  25, 600  for  vegetable  investigations 

at  the  new  Southwest  Irrigation  Field  Station  is  being  requested 
under  the  Fruit,  vegetable,  and  specialty  crops  subappropriation. 
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Objective:  To  determine' the  irrigation,  drainage,  fertilizer,  soil 
management ,  and  crop  rotation  practices  that  will  produce  the  best 

— ■  crop  yields  on  a  -sustained  basis.  ......... 

Need  for  Increase :  The  companion  justification  under  the  Fruit,  vegetable, 
ancl  specialty  crops  subappropriation  has  described  the  recent  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Southwest  Irrigation  Field  Station,  its  size  and  facilities, 
the  excellent  grower  support,  the  regional  character  and  scope  of  the 
research  work  to  be  performed,  and  the  practical  inability  of  the 
station  to  undertake  research  investigations  with  existing  funds,  since 
they  are  required  for  farm  and  station  maintenance  and  operations. 

The  Imperial  Valley  has  many  irrigation,  drainage,  fertility  and  soil 

management  problems  which  need  to  be  studied'  in  oracr  to  secure'  and 

maintain  the'  high'  productivity  essential  'to  profitable'  grower  opera¬ 
tions.  The  present  agricult 'ore  is  an  intensive  one,  but  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  land  is  going  down.  The  growing  season  is  long,  approxi¬ 
mately  10  months  being  frost-free;  the  temperatures  are  extremely  high 
and  water  use  is  heavy.  Irrigation  is  by  Colorado  River  water,  which 
contains  approximately  one  ton  of  salts  per  acre  foot  of  water.  In¬ 
vestigations  on  rates  of  water  use,  methods  of  irrigation,  and  more 
efficient  water  management  are  urgently  needed  for  the  available  soils 
of  this  area.  Fertilizer  practices 'must  be  modified  with  different 
irrigation  methods,  and  control  of  salinity  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  the  best  soil  and  water  management  practices.  Fork  to  develop  opti¬ 
mum  combinations  of  irrigation,  drainage,  soil  management  and  fertilizer 
practices  is  urgently  needed  in  this  area. 


Plan  of  Fork:  Under  the  leadership  of  the  station  superintendent  (agron¬ 
omist),  two  soil  scientists,  with  two  scientific  aides  and  temporary 
assistants  would  initiate  irrigation,  drainage,  fertility,  and  other 
soil  management  investigations  in  the  valley.  Studies  would  be  made 
of  methods  of  irrigation,  rate  of  water  use,  fertilizer  and  methods 
of  fertilizer  application,  and  other  soil  building  practices.  Fertility, 
irrigation,  drainage,  and  crop  adaptability  studies  would  be  closely 
integrated  to  develop  combinations  of  practices -to  keep  the  soils  fertile 
and  productive,  to  control  salinity,  and  to  make  possible  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  high  Crop  yields  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  investigations 
would  be  planned  to  provide  information  on  problems  common  to  the  irri¬ 
gated  areas  in  the  Southwest  region. 


(3)  Increase  of  .^150,000  under  project  3,  "Soil  classification  for  crop 

production11 ,  to  accelerate  the  preparation  of  soil  maps  for  publication 

by  methods  which  will  enable  the  tine  and  cost  of  printing  to  be  reduced. 


Need  for  Increase:  More  rapid  preparation  and  printing  of  soil  maps  is 
needed  to  overcome~a ''considerable'  backlog  of  soil  surve~ys  awaiting 
publication.  The  delay  in  publication  prevents  farmers  and  others ' 
from  benifitin-g  from  the  surveys,  and  hinders  the  work  of  private, 
State,  and  Federal  organizations  which  use  them.  It  is  also  bringing 
criticism  from  the  cooperating  State  agencies  that  have  completed 
their  portion  of  the  work  but  have  no  resulting  publication's  which  they 
can  distribute. 
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The  inadequacy  of  present  funds  results  primarily  fron  two  factors: 

(1)  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  scale  of  maps  and  the  degree 
of  detail  shown  on  them.  Present  maps  are  about  four  times  as 
large  as  those  formerly  published.  The  published  map ’ for  an 
average  county  with  present  scales  is  approximately  4,900  square 
inches,  whereas  previously  it  was  about  1,225  square  inches. 

The  detail  on  the  map  has  increased  correspondingly  so  that 
altogether  there  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  man¬ 
hours  required  for  map  preparation  for  the  same  land  area. 

(2)  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  costs  of  map  reproduction.  The 
average  commercial  cost  per  jot  for  partial  map  preparation 

and  lithography  10  years  ago  was  $2,050  as  compared  with  around 
$11,500  today,  an  increase  of  more  than  5  times.  Part  of  the 
increased  cost  is  due  to  the  larger  scale  and  greater  detail, 
but  the  major  part  of  the  increase  is  -caused  by  higher  costs  of 
labor,  supplies,  and  equipment. 

The  Bur ecu  has  undertaken  more  complete  map  preparation  in  order  to 
reduce  printing  costs"  and  delays  “in'  printing.  Previously  soil  maps 
were  submitted  as  a  single  manuscript  to  commercial  firms  for  lith¬ 
ography.  This  necessitated  redrafting  and  other  operations  by  the 
lithographers  to  prepare  the  necessary  color  separation  plates.  Few 
lithographers  are  equipped  for  such  map  preparation  and  this  has  lim¬ 
ited  the  number  of  bidders,  increased  costs,  and.  caused  delays  in  pro¬ 
curing  completed  naps.  Ihile  more  complete  nap  preparation  by  the 
Bureau  has  increased  its  cartographic  costs,  there  has  been  a  reduction 
in  lithographic  costs  through  the  avoidance  of  duplication  in  certain 
phases  of  the  work,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  competitive  bid¬ 
ders  for  the  work.  Prompt  lithography  work  has  been  facilitated  and 
earlier  publication  of  the  maps  has  been  made  possible. 

Plan  of  Work:  At  the  present  time,  soil  maps  are  being  submitted  to  the 
lithographic  contractors  in  two  color  separations  suitable  for  direct 
copy  for  lith ography.  Under  the  proposed  increase,  it  is  planned 
that  complete  color  separation,  including  soil  tints,  will  be  under¬ 
taken.  Although  this  will  still  further  increase  the  cartographic 
work  in  the  Bureau,  it  is  estimated  that  such  increases  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  a  reduction  in  the  costs  of  commercial  lithography, 
so  that  there  will  be  a  net  cver-all  savings  to  the  government  of 
almost  25  per  cent,  which  would  be  available  for  more  adequately  fi¬ 
nancing  the  map  preparation  work. 

The  proposed  increase  w'ould  provide  for  the  preparation  and  printing 
of  approximately  10  more  soil  maps  per  year  then  present  funds  permit, 
and  thereby  aid  in  reducing  the  backlog  of  soil  surveys  awaiting  publi¬ 
cation.  "  “  .  .  .  , 

In  1951  and  1952,  a  part  of  the  increase  would  be  required  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment  needed  for  the  complete  color  separation  work 
anc.  for  the  remodeling  of  space  at  the  Plant  Industry  Station.  The 
fall  impact  of  the  increase  on  map  preparation,  therefore,  would  not 
be  realized  until  the  third  year. 
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(4)  Increase  of  '100,000  under  project  5  for  construction  of  buildings 

and  facilities  at  the  new  Southwest-Irrigation  Field  Station,  Brawley, 

California  (non-recurring)  offset  by  contractual  authority  of  $100,000 

contained  in  the  1950 -Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  to  construct  or 
acquire  buildings,  facilities,  and  equipment  for  the  station  at  Brawley 
for  which  a  supplemental  appropriation  is  anticipated  in  fiscal  year  1950. 

Weed  for  Increase :  Authority  to  establish  and  to  construct  or  acquire 
buildings,  facilities ,  and  equipment  for  the  Southwest  Irrigation 
Field  Station,  Brawley,  California  was  contained  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1949,  and  subsequent  acts.  Eighty 
acres  of  land  at  Brawley  have  been  obtained  from  the  Imperial  Valley 
Farmers  Association  in  exchange  for  the  property  at  the  Bard,  California 
station  which  has  been  closed.  In  addition,  the  Association  has  leased 
to  the  government  an  adjoining  53-acre  tract  under  a  99-year  lease  and 
plans  to  purbha.se  another  50-acre  tract  which  will  also  be  made  available 
for  experimental  work.  The  Association  has  been  very  active  in  support 
of  the  station,  and  growers,  shippers,  and  allied  organizations  have 
contributed  over  497,000  for  ‘the  land  being  made  available  to  the  govern-^ 
ment,  and  plans  to  apply  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  Bard  station, 
estimated  at  $4.0,000,  to  the  further  development  of  the  Brawley  station. 


Construction  of  a  portion  of  the  physical  facilities  required,  at  the 
s  tat  ion  ha  ve  been  initiated  under  appr  oprie'tic'ns  and  contract  authori¬ 
zations  totaling  "200,000.  Under  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for 
fiscal  year  1949,  plans  and  specifications  for  the  building  program 
have  been  prepared,  and  construction  of  a  crop  service  building,  resi¬ 
dences  for  the  superintendent  and  farm  foreman,  and  some  of  the  roads, 
walks,  and  utilities  have  been  completed.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
Appropriation  Act,  1950,  provides  contractual  authority  for  an  additional 
$100,000  for  the  development  program.  Under  this  authority  (and  the 
1950  supplemental  appropriation  which  will  be  required  to  provide  the 
funds),  it  is  planned  to  construct  the  center  section  and  one  wing  of 
the  laboratory  building. 


To  complete  the  facilities  immediately  required  for  the  operation  of 
the  station,  an  additional  $100,000  is  needed  in  fiscal  year  1951  tc 
provide  for  the  remaining  wing  of  the  laboratory  building,  for  a  machine 
service  building,  and  for  installation  of  the  remainder  of  the  utilities 


Financial  Requirements :  '  The  program  for  the  development  of  the  physical 


facilities  at  the  Southwest  Irrigation  Field 

Station  is  as 

follows  : 

Item 

1949 

1950 

1951 

Total 

Laboratory  building  and 

■f  JL 

7  nm 

equipment  . . . 

~ 

5100,000 

$  50,000 

$150,000 

Crop  service  bui ldins  ..... 

$  41,000 

— 

- — 

41,000 

Machine  service  building  .. 
Two  residences  (for  super- 

“ 

40,000 

40,000 

intend ent  and  farm  foreman 
Preparation  of  plans  and 

)  45,500 

— • 

45,500 

specifications,  construction 
of  roads  walks,  and  sewage 

disposal  system,  and  other 
miscellaneous  items  . 

13,500 

•  - 

10,000 

23,500 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

300,000 
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The  laboratory  building  will  provide  facilities  for  the  soils  and 
chemistry  laboratories,  the  horticultural  and  pathology  laboratory, 
and  office  space  for  the  Station  Superintendent  and  the  research 
scientists.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  numerous  visitors  to 
the'  station  who  will  also'  use  the  building's  facilities  and  occas¬ 
ionally  hold  snail  group  meetings  in  it.  It  will  be  a  one-story, 
fireproof  building  of  reinforced  concrete  construction  suitable  for 
an  earthquake  country.  The  center  portion  and  wing  to  be  constructed 
under  the  1950  contract  authority  will  total  approximately  3,000  square 
feet,'  and  the  additional  wing  to  be  added  in  1951  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $50,000  will  be  approximately  1,300  square  feet. 

The  machine  service  building  will  provide  facilities  for  the  storage 
and  repair  .of  the  farm  and  .automotive  equipment.  The  building  will 
be  a  one-story  fireproof  structure  of  reinforced  concrete,  approximately 
120*  x  36' .  The  cost  in  1951  is  estimated  at  $40,000, 

The  required  utilities  remaining  to  be  installed  in  1951  will  consist 
principally  of  the  sewage  disposal  system.  There  will  also  be  some 
remaining  roads  and  walks  to  be  completed.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
$10,000. 

(5 )  Increase  of  $21,300  to  place  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1951  pay 
adjustments  under  Public  Lav/  429  whlcxh'were  in  effect  for  only  a  part 
of  the  fiscal  year'  19507 


SOUS,  FERTILIZERS,  AND  IRRIGATION 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  propose  the  following  changes  in  the  language  of  this 
item  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

For  investigations  of  soil  management  methods  [  including  not 

1  to  exceed  $16,000  for  remodeling  two  structures  at  the  United  States 
Northern  Great  Plains  Field  Station,  Mandan,  North  Dakota,  to 
provide  laboratory  facilities  for  investigations  on  lands  to  be 
irrigated  under  the  Missouri  Basin  development  program:  Provided, 

That  the  Secretary  shall  have  contractual  authoritjr  in  an  amount 

not  to  exceed  flOO’OOO  to  construct  or  acquire],  $2 , 5 93 , 000 ,  including 

2  not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  construction  or  acquisition  of  buildings , 
facilities,  and  equipment  for  the  station  at  Brawley,  California, 

The  first  change  deletes  the  non-recurring  provisions  inserted  in  the 
1950  Agricultural  Appropriation  AiCt  for  (a)  remodeling  two  structures 
at  the  United  States  Northern  Great  Plains  Field  Station,  Mandan,  North 
Dakota,  to  provide  laboratory  facilities  required  for  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  development  program,  and  (b)  contractual  authority  of  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  for  continuing  the  construction  or  acquisition  of  buildings, 
facilities,  and  equipment  for  the  new  Southwest  Irrigation  Field  Station, 
Brawley,  California, 

The  second  change  inserts  language  authorizing  $100,000  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  or  acquisition  of  buildings,  facilities,  and  equipment  for  the 
station  at  Brawley  as  provided  in  the  1951  estimates.  The  program  for 
the  development  of  the  physical  facilities  involves  a  total  estimated 
expenditure  of  $300,000,  Appropriations  or  contract  authorizations 
totaling  $200,000  have  been  provided,  and  the  1951  estimates  reflect 
the  remaining  ‘".100,000  required. 
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, .  .  STATUS.  OF  PROGRAM 

Current  Activities:  This  appropriation  is  concerned  rith  research  to 
improve  and  maintain  productivity,  of  the  soils  of  the  United  States. 
The  work  is  conducted  in  three. related  fields,  namely: 

1 •  Soil  improvement,  management,  and  irrigation  investigations . 

..Studies  cf.  fertilization,  liming,.  tillage,,  crop  rotation, 

'  and  other  production  practices  are  conducted  at  46  field 
locations  in  dry-land,  humid,  and  irrigated  regions,  and,  are 
supported,  by  basic'  laboratory  investigations  into  soil-plant 
relationships,  including  studies  of  tilth,  moisture,  fer¬ 
tility,  and  soil  rganisms. 


2 .  Fertilisers  and  their  improvement.  Tie s ear eh  is  c oncluc ted  an 
the  chemistry  and  'processes  cf  producing  fertilizer's,  liming, 
materials,  and  soil  amendments  to'  improve'  their  properties, 
efficiency,  and  .availability.,  to  .plants .  Farmers  now  use.  ‘ 
annually  approximately  46  million  tons  of  these  material's,  at 
a.  retail  dost  of  around  750  million  dollars.'  . 

3.  Soil  classification  for  crop,  production.  Surveys  are  made  to 
classify,  .-soils  in  s  national  system,  and  soil  maps  and  reports 
arp,  published,  for  usd  in  recommending  and  applying  soil  and 
.crop,  management  practices  pn  individual  farms  and  for  numerous 
land -use  programs  of  Federal  and  State  agencies.  So  far  about 
half  of  the-  nation's  g,070  counties  have  been  reported  in  detail. 

Specific  objectives,  of  the  current  program  include; 

(a)  Increased  production  of  fee'4-  crops  in  the  South,  especially 
alfalfa,  and  corn,  through,  bette  r  fertilizer  practices  and 
cropping  systems. 


( b)  Improved  production  of  crocs  under  irrigation  by  fertilization, 
salinity,-  and  moisture  control,  and  improved  crop  management 
7, \  practices.  .  *"• 


(d) 


The  development  of-  improved  soil  'management,  and  crop  production 
practices  on  Bureau  of.  Reclamation  projects  in  the  Columbia. 
Lower  Colorado,  and  Missouri  River  Basins  and  ether  areas  in 
advance  of  settlement. 


The  determination  cf  the  effect  cn  the  ’fertility  of  soils  of 

various  cror  rotation  and  uroducticn  practices  which  have  been 
continued  for  30-40  yeatfs  at  field .. stations  in  the  Great. 
Plains  . and  other.  .dryTiand  areas. 


The  improvement  cf  methods  of' production  and  quality  of  material 

cf  a  new  nitrogen  fertilizer  with  controlled  rate  of  availa¬ 
bility.  to  plants. 


(f)  1  improvement  of  mixed  fertilizers  cf  higher  analysis  by  granu¬ 
lation  to  better  the  properties  affecting  packaging,  storage, 
and  availability  of  nutrients  to  plants. 
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( g)  The  better  determination  of  the  availability  and  use  of  nutrient 

materials  by  plants  by  the  use  of  radio-active  materials. 

(h)  The  determination  of  the  rate  at  which  potash  in  different 
soils  becomes  available  to  crops. 

(i)  The  selection  of  more' efficient  strains' of  legume  bacteria  for 
use  in  inoculating , important  hay  and  green  manuring  crops. 

(j)  Completion  of  field  work  in  soil  classification  at  a  rate  of  at 
least  20  counties  a  year  and  prompt  publication  of  the  maps 
and  reports. 

The  research  program  is  closely  integrated  with  the  soils  ~'ork  of  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  through  (1)  four  Regional  Soil 
Research  Committees,  (2)  collaborators  from  the  four  Land  Grant 
College  Regions,  and  (3)  a  National  Soils  and  Fertilizer  Research 
Committee.  It  is  coordinated  with  the  research  of  the  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Service  and  the  two  programs  together  constitute  the 
Department's  research  program  in  soil  and  water  management  and  con¬ 
servation.  There  is  also  cooperation,  with  other  Federal  agencies 
including  the  Production  .and  ferketing  Administration,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  end  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Such  integration  and 
cooperation,  facilitates  effective  planning  and  research  on  the  most 
urgent  problems.  The  work . consists  largely'  of  field  experiments  and 
field  mapping ,  laboratory  and  greenhouse  investigations,  and  drafting 
and  publishing  soil  maps  and  reports.  It  is  complicated  by  the  wide 
range  of  climatic  and  soil  conditions  in  the  United  States.  Results 
of  the  work  are  made  available  tc  farmers,  scientific  workers,  and 
others  through  the  Federal-State  extension  services,  the  soil  conser- 
vation  and  agricultural  Conservation  .programs  of  ( the  Department  as 
well  as  publications,  the  agricultural  press,  and  correspondence. 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress; 

1 .  Soil  management  research  for  corn  production  in  the  South  pays  off . 

Corn  yields  have  been  more  than  tripled  in  cooperative  experiments 
conducted  in  North  Carolina.  In  49  experiments,  over  a  fiveTyear 
period,  optimum  combinations . of  fertilization,  cultivation,  plant 
population  and ' varieties  have  boosted. average' yields  from  28  tc 
SI  bushels  per  acre.  Since:1944>  when. this  project  was  initiated, 
similar  experiments  have  been  conducted. in  all  southeastern 
Stales.  More  than  50,000  farmers  tried  these  new  methods  in  corn 
production  demonstrations  in  cooperation  with  time  Extension 
Service  in  1948  and  produced ' yields  that  average "more  than  65 
bushels  per  acre.  Average  corn  yields  for  all  farmers 'in  7  south- 
.  eastern  states  have  increased  §Q  per  cent  in. 5  years  —  from.l6 
bushels  before  1944  to  25  bushels  in  1948. 

2.  Salt,  balance  studied  in  western  irrigated  areas.  Records'  in  the 
Sutter  Basin,  California,  indicate  that  the  discharge  of  soluble 
salts  in  drainage  water  far  exceeds  that  brought .  in  .'by  irrigation 
waters.  This  indicates  that . serious . balinitp  or ^alkalinity 
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problems  should  not  develop  in  this  District  if  reasonably  sound 
rater  and  soil  management  practices  are  followed. :  Studies  df  a 
similar  nature  are  in  progress  on  other  irrigation  districts. 


3 •  Techniques  devised  for  -the  preparation  and  handling  of  radio¬ 

active  rho snhate s .  These  ''materials  provide  an  .  extremely  useful 
new-  tool  in  tracer  studies  of  the  utilization  by  plants  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  applies. tions.,  Methods  were  devised. during  the  past  year 
for  preparing  radioactive. double- super-phosphate  and  monoammonium 
phosphate,  bringing  to  seven  the  number  of  such  radioactive 
materials.  The  other  five  materials  are  superphosphate, 
ammoniated  superphosphate,  dicalcium  phosphate,  alpha  tricalcium 
phosphate,  and  calcium  metaphosphate  glass.  The  total  radioactive 
materials  prepared  during  1949  was  equivalent  tc  1350  pounds  of 
standard  superphosphate . 


4. 


Sugar  beet  yields  greatly  increased  by  improved  soil  and  water 
management  practices  in  the  irrigated  West.  In  the  past,  the 
sugar  beet  crop  was  not  considered  sensitive  to  changes  in  soil 
water  supply.  Studies  have  shown,  however,  that  yields  were 
increased  from  16  tons  to  over  29  tons  per  acre  by  the  combination 
of  optimum  irrigation,  cultural  and  fertilization  practices.  They 
also  demonstrate  that  irrigation  schedules  should  be  modified  to 
keep  the  plants  growing  vigorously  early  in  the  season,  and  the 
irrigation  water  held  back  later  in  the  season  to  increase  the 
sugar  content.  The  total  amount  of  irrigation  water  required  to 
produce  a  crop  may  be  of  less  importance  than  the  time  at  which 
the  water  is  applied. 


5* 


Urea-form  being  evaluated  in  greenhouse  and  field  tests.  This  new 
fertilizer  material  being  develpped  by  the  Bureau,  can  be  manu¬ 
factured  with  varying  degrees  of  solubility  so  that  nitrogen  is 
released  tc  the  soil  at  controlled  rates  as  required  by  growing 
plants.  At  present  all  chemical  nitrogen  fertilizers  are  easily 


soluble  in  water,  so  that  all  of  the  nitrogen  is  immediately 
available,  but  then  begins  to  leach  away.  Greenhouse  studies 
with  perennial  ryegrass  have  confirmed  the  predicted  controlled 
rates  of'  availability  of  the  nitrogen  content  of  urea-form  pre¬ 
parations.  B.e suits  from  field  tests  on  turf  and  pasture,  however, 
were  variable .  The  different  soils  on  which  the  tests  were  con¬ 
ducted  are  being  examined  to  determine  the  reason  for  the  varia¬ 
tions.  About  1,400  pounds  of  urea-form  materials  were  prepared  for 
1949  field  evaluation  on  turf,  pasture,  tobacco,  citrus,  sugar¬ 
cane,  cranberries,  and  corn. 


6.  Soil  survey  field  work  is  being  carried  on  in  32  states.  Detailed 
soil  surveys  of  about  4,277,000  acres  were  completed  during  the 
year . 

7 .  Emphasis  was  been  placed  on  the  preparation  and  completion  of 
soil  mars  and  reports  cn  which  fiel.d  work  has  been  completed . 

In  fiscal  year  1949,  seven  reports  were  published,  bringing 
to  1,580  the  total  number  published.  There  are  35  reports  at 
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the  Government  Printing  Office  and  56  reports. are  being  prepared 
for  publication  . 

Special  studies  were  carried  on  cooperatively  with  .other  agencies 

to-  identify  and  classify  soils  in  advance  of  detailed  soil  map- 
pine;  to  provide  guidance  in  the  fields  of  soil  conservation  and 
sustained  food  production.  Special  soil  surveys  of  several  pro¬ 
posed  irrigation  projects  were,  undertaken  to  provide  data  needed 
in  classifying' .land'  for  irrigation. 
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( e)  Agricultural  Engineering 

Appropriation  Act,  1950..*;.. . . . 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental . . . 

Activities  transferred  in ‘1951  Estimates  from  "Salaries 
and  Expenses,  Farm  Housing,  Department  of  Agriculture, " 

for  farm  housing  research  and  technical  studies . 

Base  for  1951. . . 

Budget  Estimate  1951 . . . 

Increase. . . . . . 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1951 


To  accelerate  the  development  of  plans  and  specifications 
for  farm  houses  and  farm  buildings  -in  the  low-cost 
range,  and  to  conduct  research  on  methods  of  reducing 
costs  of  construction  on  the  farm  as  an  integral  part 

of  the  farm  housing  program . 

To  strengthen  research  in  farm  electrification . . 

To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjustments  under 
P.  L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  fiscal 
year  1950 . . . . . 


$724,000 

11,200 

•  ■ 

50,600 

785,800 

976,000 

+190,200 


+145,000 
+  40,000 


+  5,200 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Increase 


Project 

1949 

1950 

( estimat  ed) 

P.  L.  429 
adjustment 

Other 

1951 

( estimated) 

i.  Farm  machinery.... 

$246,909 

$249,580 

+1,530 

$251,110 

2.  Farm  structures 
and  related 
invest igat ions. ... 

176,465 

226,090 

+1,680 

+145,000(1) 

372,770 

3.  Mechanical  proc¬ 
essing  of  farm 
products. . . 

175,694 

178,930 

+1,180 

180,110 

4.  Farm  electrifica¬ 
tion  investiga¬ 
tions.  . . 

103,912 

131,200 

+810 

+40,000(2) 

172,010 

5.  Replacement  of 

worn-out  equipment 

16,310 

,  .  . 

.  _ , 

__ 

Total  pay  adjustment 
costs,  P.  L.  429.... 

__ 

[11,800] 

[+5,200] 

[+5,710] 

[22,710] 

Unobligated  balance... 

8.057 

— 

— 

- -  • 

- , 

Total  available . 

727,347 

785,800 

5,200(3) 

+185,000 

976,000 
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Project 

19U9 

1950 

(estimated) 

Increase  : 

P.  L.  429!  ‘  . 

adjustment!  Other  ] 

Transfer  to  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  Office 

of  Information, 

Department  of  Agri-  . 

culture" . 

+167 

— 

Transfer  in  1950  esti¬ 
mates  from  "Printing 
and  binding,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture". 

-6,324 

Transfer  in  1951  esti¬ 
mates  from  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  Farm 

Housing,  Department 
of  Agriculture" . 

_ 

-50 , 600 

Anticipated  pay  adjust¬ 
ment  supplemental .... 

,  . 

-11,200 

Total  appropria¬ 
tion  or  estimate. 

721,190 

724,000 

1951 

(estimated) 


INCREASES 

The  increase  of  $190,200  for  1951  is  composed  of  the  following  items: 

( 1 )  Increase  of  $145,000  under  project  2  to  accelerate  the  development  of  plans 
and  specifications  for  farm  houses  and  farm  buildings  in  the  low  cost  range,  and  , 

to  conduct  research  on  methods  of  reducing  costs  of  construction  on  the  farm  as  r 

an  integral  part  of  the  farm  housing  program. 

Need  for  Increase:  Section  506  (a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  require  that  all  new  buildings  and  repairs  financed  under  the  Farm 
Housing  Title  "shall  be  substantially  constructed  and  in  accordance  with  such 
building  plans  and  specifications  as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary";  .to  furnish 
to  any  person  without  charge,  .or  at  such  charges  as  he:  may  determine,  "technical 
services  such  as  building  plans,  specifications,  construction  supervision  and 
inspection,  and  advice  and  information  regarding  farm  dwellings,  and  other  build¬ 
ings";  and  "to  conduct  research  and  technical  studies  including-  the  development, 
demonstration,  and.  promotion  of  construction  of  adequate  farm  dwellings  and  other 
buildings  for  the  purposes  of  stimulating  construction,  improving  the  architec¬ 
tural  design  and  utility  of  such  dwellings  and  buildings,  utilizing,  new  and  native 
materials,  economies  in  materials  and  construction  methods,  new  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution,  assembly,  and  construction,  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  cost 
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of  farm  dwellings  and  buildings  and  adapting  and  developing  fixtures  and 
appurtenances  for  more  efficient  and  economical  farm  use." 

This  bureau's  farm  housing  research  work  authorized  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
was  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1950  with  an  allotment  of  $50,000  provided  from 
funds  appropriated  in  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1950,  approved 
October  l4,  1949*  Because  of  the  urgent  need,  the  initial  funds  are  being 
used  for  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  for  farm  houses  and  farm 
buildings  in  the  low  cost  range.  Selected  State  agricultural  colleges  are  assist 
ing  in  their  preparation. 

Size  of  Problem;  The  total  estimated  present  value  of  farm  buildings  is  about 
20  billion  dollars,  of  which  farm  houses  account  for  about  10  billion  dollars. 
Information  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  April,  1948, 
showed  that  in  1947  there  was  building  activity  on  4l  percent  of  our  6  million 
farms;  that  new  houses  were  under  construction  on  240,000  farms;  existing  houses 
qj^rere  repaired  or  remodeled  on  nearly  !§■  million  farms;  new  buildings  other  than 
^nouses  were  under  construction  on  about  800,000  farms;  and  existing  structures 
other  than  houses  were  repaired  or  remodeled  on  about  900,000  farms.  The  expendi 
tures  for  farm  building  construction,  including  farm  houses,  are  well  above 
$1,000,000,000  per  year. 

The  impetus  to  farm  construction  given  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  makes  it 
imperative  that  the  variety  of  plans  available  through  the  Department  and  the 
State  agricultural  colleges  be  greatly  increased  to  provide  a  range  of  building 
plans  and  specifications  suitable  for  all  sections  of  the  country  to  meet  the 
variations  in  climate,  topography,  customs  and  availability  of  materials.  The 
number  of  farm  house  plans  available  in  the  low  cost  range  is  limited.  The 
majority  of  stock  plans  now  available  through  commercial  sources  have  been 
designed  for  urban  use  and  are  not  suitable  for  farm  houses  because  of  important 
differences  between  farm  and  urban  housing  requirements.  Of  the  plans  prepared 
specifically  for  farm  use,  a  large  percentage  were  designed  for  farmers  in  the 
middle  income  brackets.  To  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  urban  home,  the  farm 
tflfewelling  must  be  planned  to  permit  expansion  or  rearrangement  of  facilities  at 
a  minimum  cost  to  meet  changing  needs  throughout  the  family  life  cycle,  since 
farmers  can  not  conveniently  move  to  a  new  home  without  changing  farms. 

Other  farm  buildings  constructed  should  meet  the  particular  type  of  farming 
carried  on  and  should  be  geared  to  the  farm's  productive  capacity.  .  Building 
plans  and  specifications  made  available  by  material  suppliers  and  buildebs 
generally  do  not  take  into  consideration  these  needs  and  other  factors  such 
as  native  building  materials,  and  others. 

Research  on  construction  materials  and  methods  is  needed  to  reduce  costs  of 
farm  housing  and  other  farm  buildings.  It  is  anticipated  that  by  the  use  of 
native  materials,  family  labor,  tractor  power,  and  farm  machinery,  the  cash 
outlay  for  building  may  be  reduced  by  more  than  5 O^.  Research  on  such  methods 
should  be  conducted  and  the  results  made  available  and  incorporated  in  building 
plans  so  that  farmers  can  take  full  advantage  of  such  savings. 

The  funds  available  in  1950  are  insufficient  to  provide  within  a  reasonable  time 
the  large  number  of  plans  needed  to  service  the  loan  and  technical  assistance 
programs  and  do  not  provide  for  the  research  needed  to  reduce  costs  of  con¬ 
struction. 
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Plan  of  Work; 

Plans  and  Specif i cat ions .-Farm  house  and  farm  "building  plans  for  the  various 
regions  of  the  country  will  he  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Extension  Service,  and  the  state  experiment  stations.  Farmhouse  plans  will 
incorporate  the  findings  of  a  field  study  of  farm  family  housing  requirements 
now  being  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations.  Part  of  the  work 
of  preparing  the  plans  and  specifications  for  all  types  of  buildings  will  be 
carried  on  at  selected  State  agricultural  colleges  in  the  areas  to  be  served. 

All  plans  will  incorporate  available  research  findings,  and  will  be  as  simple 
as  possible  in  construction  and  have  provision  for  later  additions.  Where 
practicable,  they  will  provide  for  multiple  use  of  space  for  various  activities 
throughout  the  year. 

Reducing  Costs  of  Construction. -Reducing  costs  of  construction  would  be  approach^ 
by  developing  the  possibilities  of  standardized  building  types  and  construction, 
adopting  progress  in  dimensional  coordination  of  building  materials  and  parts 
to  farm  building  practices,  and  finding  ways  for  farmers  to  make  further  and 
more  effective  use  of  their  non-cash  assets,  such  as  native  materials  and  farm 
labor,  power  and  machinery. 

Some  farmers  do  a  good  deal  of  their  own  building  and  many  others  have  an 
appreciable  number  of  days  throughout  the  year  which  are  not  devoted  full  time 
to  farming  activities.  Use  of  this  time  for  preparation  of  material  and  con¬ 
struction  and  improvement  of  buildings  could  do  much  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
improving  living  and  working  conditions  on  their  farms.  Illustrated  instruc¬ 
tions  would  be  prepared  to  assist  them  in  doing  a  good  job  of  building.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  to  further  reduce  costs  through  use  of  tractors,  motors,  and  other 
farm  machinery  to  reduce  manual  labor  in  construction  buildings  would  be 
studied.  In  areas  where  the  self-help  plan  of  building  with  native  materials 
has  been  tried,  the  sale  of  commercial  materials  by  local  dealers  has  increased.^ 

(2)  Increase  of  $4q,000  under  project  4  to  strengthen  research  in  farm 

elect rif ication. 

Need  for  Increase:  The  number  of  farms  served  by  electricity  is  increasing 
rapidly.  During  the  past  three  years,  electric  lines  have  been  extended  to 
one-fourth  of  the  farms  of  the  United  States  by  Rural  Electrification  Admin¬ 
istration  cooperatives  and  the  private  utility  companies.  About  J8  percent  of 
American  farms  now  have  central  station  electric  service.  Construction  of 
lines  to  the  remaining  22  percent  of  our  farms  is  continuing  at  a  rapid  pace. 

Although  farm  operations  offer  the  greater  potential  use  of  electricity,  the 
major  portion  of  electrical  use  on  farms  is  still  in  the  household.  The  reason 
is  that  electrical  household  equipment  designed  for  urban  use  can  be  readily 
applied  to  the  farm  household.  Electrical  equipment  available  from  industry, 
however,  generally  must  be  adapted  and  modified  to  be  suitable  for  farm  oper¬ 
ations,  or  new  electrical  equipment  must  be  developed  for  specific  farm  uses. 
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Research  is  needed  to  adapt  and  develop  electrical  equipment  for  the  farm 

so  as  to  reduce  farm  labor  requirements  and  gain  the  full  advantages  of  the 
services' which  electricity  can  render  to  farmers.  Present  research  funds 
are  insufficient  to  investigate,  at  the  rate  needed,  many  of  the  potential 
uses  of  electricity  on  farms.  . 

The  great  demand  for  additional  farm  electrification  research  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated  through  the  requests  of  farm  organizations,  rural 
electric  cooperative  associations,  power  suppliers,  and  others.  The  use  of 
more  electric  energy  by  the  farmer  not  only  wil.l  benefit  him  but  will  also 
better  protect  the  Government's  large  investments  in  rural  electrification 
loans . 

Plan  of  Work;  The  increases  would  be  used  to  initiate  or  strengthen  cooperative 
investigations  with  State  experiment  stations,  and  other  agencies  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  adaptation  of  electrical  equipment  to  various  farm  uses,  particularly. 

Insect  Control  by  Electricity.-  Limited  studies  conducted  recently  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Indiana  and  Iowa  experiment  stations  have  indicated  that 
electric  lamps  and  grid-traps  may  become  effective  in  controlling  night- 
flying  moths  of  the  European  corn  borer,  corn  earworm,  tomato  and  tobacco 
hornworms,  and  other  insect  pests.  These  pests  cause  damage  estimated  in  the 
hundreds  of  million  dollars  annually.  In  preliminary  tests  in  1949  in  sweet 
corn  fields  in  Iowa,  corn  borer  moths  were  attracted  in  greater  numbers  than 
the  presently  developed  traps  could  destroy  but  were  killed  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  effect  considerable  reduction  in  borer  infestation.  In  Indiana, 
there  was  69 fo  reduction  in  borer  infestation  up  to  90  feet  from  the  traps 
and  97 ?°  reduction  up  to  l6o  feet.  Canning  companies  and  farmers  have  become 
greatly  interested  in  this  development. 

Losses  from  corn  earworm  and  tobacco  hornworm  are  especially  large  in  the 
South.  Initial  tests  in  1949  in  North  Carolina  with  the  tobacco  hornworm 
moth,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 
show  that  the  moth  can  be  attracted  in  large  numbers  but  that  a  different 
electric  grid-trap  is  required  because  of  the  moth's  size.  The  corn  earworm 
also  causes  heavy  damage  not  only  to  corn  but  also  cotton,  tobacco, tomatoes , 
and  other  crops.  Investigations  would  be  expanded  to  develop  and  test 
improved  traps  of  the  various  types  needed  which  could  destroy  the  moths  of 
these  two  insects  in  great  numbers.  The  work  would  be  conducted  at  two 
locations  in  the  South. 

'Reducing  Parm-chore  Labor  with  Electrical  Equipment.  Studies  of  the  use  of 
electrical  controls  and  time  clocks  to  provide  automatic  operation  of 
equipment  around  the  farmstead,  such  as  water  pumps,  feed  grinders  and  mixers, 
bin-filling  mechanisms,  poultry  feeders,  etc.,  would  be  expanded.  Investiga¬ 
tions  of  electrical  equipment  to  reduce  chore  labor  were  initiated  in  fiscal 
year  1950  with  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  but  the  field 
is  broad  and  other  State  experiment  stations  including  New  York  and  Michigan 
are  requesting  cooperation  in  such  research.  The  investigations  would  include 
research  on  the  greater  use  of  portable  or  movable  electric  motors  for  farm 
operations  not  readily  performed  with  stationary  power  motors. 
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Electric  Lighting  of  Farm  Buildings  and  Feed  Lots. -State  experiment  stations 
in  Texas  and  Indiana  have  requested  technical  engineering  assistance  with 
lighting  problems  in  dairy  and  other  farm  buildings,  where  better  visibility 
for  milking  and  farm  chores  is  desired,  and  in  connection  with  the  night  light¬ 
ing  of  feed  lots  which  has  been  found  to  have  possibilities  for  increasing 
meat  production.  The  establishment  of  standards  and  guides  for  use  by  farmers 
for  such  installation  is  needed.  The  increase  would  permit  the  Bureau  to 
undertake  in  cooperation  with  the  livestock  specialists,  investigations  of 
light  intensity,  types  of  lamps,  installations,  and  related  lighting  problems 
for  such  uses. 

(3)  Increase  of  $3,200  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjustments 

under  Public  Law  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1950* 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Objectives  and  current  activities:  Agricultural  engineering  research 
deals  with  machines,  materials,  methods,  structures,  power  and  labor 
in  farming,  farm  storage,  processing,  and  related  activities.  The 
broad  objectives  of  the  research  program  are  to  develop  more  efficient 
farming  operations,  reduce  farm  labor  requirements,  improve,  the 
.condition  and  quality  of  farm,  products  ,  and.  promote  better -farm  living 
and  working  conditions.  Attainment  of  these ' objectives  is  sought 
through  research  in  four  major  fields: 

(a)  Farm  machinery  investigations  are  concerned  with  the.  improve¬ 
ment  of  farm  machinery,  equipment,,  and  mechanical  methods  of 

.  planting,-  cultivating,  fertilizing,  and  harvesting  farm  crops 
.  and  combating  their  insect  pests  and  diseases. 

(b)  Farm  structures  and'  related  investigations  undertake,  the 
development  of  more  effective  barns  and  animal  shelters, 
better  structures  for-storing  crops  on  the  farm,  and 
improved  design  and  utility  of  farm  houses,  including  prep¬ 
aration  of  plans  and  specifications  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  The  farm  investment  in 
buildings,  including  houses,  is_4pproximately-- 20  billion 
dollars.  These  structures  shelter  much  of  the.  live  stock"  and 
part-year  storage  for  most  of  the  grain,  feed’ and  perishable 
crops.  Farm  building  construction  was  curtailed  materially 
during  and  .immediately  following  the  war.  One  of  the  objectives 
of  crop  storage  research  is  to  provide  the  grower  with  facil¬ 
ities  so  he  can  utilize  or  sell  his  crops  at  his  convenience 
rather  than  selling  then  on  a  flooded  market  at  harvest  time,. 

(c)  Mechanical  processing  of  farm  products  concerns  the  improvement 
of  equipment  and  methods  for  handling  and'  processing  products 
on  the  farm  or  at  local  processing  plants, 

(d)  Farm  electrification  investigations  include  the  application  of 
.electrical  energy  in  the  form  of  power,  heat,  light  and.  other 

forms  of  electromagnetic  radiation  as  an  aid  in  the  production 
and  processing  of  agricultural  products.  The  number  of  farms 
served  by  rural  electric  lines  in  the  United  States  has  nearly 
trebled  in  the  past  ten  years,  increasing  from  1,406,500  farms 
in  1938  to  more  than  4a.  million,  in  1949,-  and;  is  -now  78$  of  all 
farms.  This  expansion  of'  electric  service  has.  exceeded  the 
income-producing  application  of  electric  energy. 

These  investigations  are  conducted  in  the  field  and  in  laboratories 
at  locations  convenient’  to  the  particular  problems  under .  investiga¬ 
tion.  .  The  work  is  usually  in  cooperation  with  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  various  Federal  agencies,  commercial  suppliers 
of  services  and  equipment j  and  others. 

Farmers  have  received  great  benefits  from  engineering  research  applied 
to  agriculture.'  In  the  past  10, years,  they  have -changed  from  ha'nd 
methpds  and  animal  power  to  machines  more  rapidly  than  in -any  other 
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decade  in  history.  They  are  using  nore  than  twice  as  many  tractors 
as  in  1939.  Mechanization  is  far  advanced  in  several  crops,  such 
as  snail  grains' and  corn,  but  90$  of  -the-  cotton-  erop-is-  still  harvested 
by  hand  and  sotie  other  crops  still  require  almost  as  many  man-hours 
of  labor  per  acre  as  they  did'  years  ago. 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress:  The  following  examples  illustrate  accom- 
'  plishments  in  this,  field  during  the  past  year;  _  - 

1.  'Pchanical  detrashing  of  sugarcane  holds  promise..  An  experimental 
sugarcane  harvester  is  being  developed  which  will  reduce  the 
man-hour  requirements  for  harvesting  the  crop  by.- at  least  30 

per  cent  and  will  deliver. cane  ffee  of  tops , . trash*  and  mud. 

Some  32  per  cent. of  Whole ‘bane  as  now. harvested  is.  trash  and 
approximately  15  per  cent  more  sucrose  may  be  recovered  from 
clean  cane  than  from  trashy  cane.  Laboratory  tests  show. that 
about  30  per  cent  of  total  trash  -pan  -be  ramoved  by  average  topping 
without  loss  of  recoverable  sucrose.  'The  remaining  trash  can 
be  removed  by  the  cylinders  of  the  experimental  sugarcane  har¬ 
vester. 

2.  Mechani zed-peanut  harvesting  can  reduce  labor  requirements  by 

60  to  80  per  cent.  Studios  in  harve sting  peanuts  in -the  Georgia- 
Alabama  area  indicated  they  can  be  combined  from  the  windrow, 
placed  directly 'in  storage  if  moisture  content  does  not  exceed 
15  per  cent,  and  dried  with  suitable  equipment,  fhe  man-hour 
requirements  fir  harvesting  the  crop  are  thereby  reduced  from 
approximately  25  to  about  4. 

•  3.  Drawings  for  30  typical  farm-dype  storage  structures  for  ear 

corn  and  small  grain  were  prepared  and  incorporated  into  the 

Midwest'  Plan  Serviced  in.  -a.  -special-  -  project-  to  assist- the  PDA 
in  their  program  to  get  this  years*  big  grain  crop  under  cover. 
These  designs  never  a  range  of  sizes  and  types’  from  a  300  bushel 
hog  self-feeder  to  a  10,000  bushel  farm  granary  and  aabody  the 
accumulated  results  of  the  Bureau's  research  in -this-  field. 

Several  of  the  plans'  are  drawn  to  facilitate  ready  conversion 
to  poultry  or  hog  houses,  garages,  implement  sheds  or  other 
types  of  service'  buildings'  when  not  needed  for  grain,  storage. 

-  .f  .«  . .  ,  -  •  '  tv 

'4>  The;'  regional  farm  building  Plan  Exchange  Service  (cooperatively 
V '  conducted'  by  the  Department'  and  the  .State .  agricultural  colleges) 

’u'  has  developed  new.  or  revised'  drawings  for  102  typical  farm 

buildings  in  an  appropriate  range  of  types  and  sizes,  including 
21  for  farmhouses  for  the  Northeast  region.  p’hQ  farmhouse  plans, 
developed  cooperatively,  with-.ths  Bureau  of  -Hmaaft-'Mutr-ition.  and 
Home  Economics,  are  illustrated  and  described,  in  a  catalog-type 
bulletin  published  during  the  bast  year.  A  start  was  maple  on 
preparing  drawings  for  a  group  of  30  farmhouse  plans  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  a  revision  of* the  plan  service  for  the  Southern  region. 

'5.  At  the  Psychroenergetic  Laboratory  at  Columbia,  Missouri,  tests 
'are  being  conducted'  in  cooperation  with  the  Missouri  Agri.cul- 
:  tural  Experiment  Station  to  obtain  basic  heat  and  moisture  pro¬ 
duction  data  needed  for  the  engineering  design  of  daily'-  housing 
/ 
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structures.  The  laboratory  is  essentially  a  controlled  con¬ 
dition  stable  in  which  ndtcheci  pairs  of  cows  are  kept  in 
.  separate  rooms,  'One  rdon' is  carried  through  a  range  of  en¬ 
vironmental  conditions  and  the  other  held  constant  as  a  ..check, 

Ililk  production,  heat  and'-moisfure  production,’  weight  losses' 
and  gains,  feed  and  water  consumption  and  other  factors  .are 
measured,  at  the  different  environments  and  correlated.  Pre¬ 
liminary  results  show  that'  small  (Jersey)  cows  are  more  tol¬ 
erant  to  high  temperature's  than  are  large  (Holstein)  cows,, 

6.  Green  boll  separator  in  certain'  types  of  cotton  cleaning  equip¬ 
ment  improves  results  from  cotton  harvested  by  strippers/  Cotton 
strippers  are- used' primarily  in  the  western  part  oft  he  Cotton 
Belt  for' harvesting  cotton  of  all  maturities  in  a  single  opera¬ 
tion,  Immature  cotton  from  the  green_ bolls  gathered  by  the 
stripper  is  one  of :  the  causes  of  neps  (small  clumps  of  knotted 
fibers)  which  can  be  removed  only  with  great  difficulty  in  the 
further  processing  of  the  lint.  The  green  boll  separator  which 
has  been  developed  removed  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  green,  bolls 
together  with  other  foreign  material.  This  has  improved  both 
the  grade  of  cotton  on  which  the  farmer  is  paid  and  the  quality 
of  the  cotton  product.  Designs  which  will  adapt  the  device  to 
all  types  of  cotton  cleaning  equipment  are  being  prepared. 

7,  New  stick-remover  attachment  designed  for  cotton  cleaning  machin¬ 

ery^  A "more  "effective  machine,  on  a  new  principle,  designed 
Tor  use  on  seed  cotton  cleaning  and  extracting  machines,  elim¬ 
inates  frequent  shut-downs  caused  by  sticks  in  roughly-harvested 
cotton.  Application  is  being  made  for  public  patent,-  The 
device  can  be  readily  installed  on  existing  units  at  moderate 
cost, 

8,  Greater  egg  production  with  bactericidal  radiation.^  In  tests, 
cooperative  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  pullets  receiving 
ultraviolet  radiation  laid  8.6  per  cent  more  eggs  in  a  273-day 
period  than  pullets  receiving  no  radiation.  Effects  of  variations 
in  intensity  and  length  of  exposure  remain  to  be  determined, 

9 .  Agricultural  applications  of  ultrasonic  energy  initially  explored , 
Mosquito  larvae  were  killed’  within  5  seconds  in  water,  but  larvae 

of  codling  moth  required  1  minute  exposure  to  400-kilocycle  waves 
with  an  estimated  300-wad.  t  energy.  Ultrasonics  does  not  appear 
to  be  suitable  for  sterilization  of  citrus  fruits.  DDT  particles 
can  be  reduced  to  smaller  size  by  ultrasonic  vibration  than  by 
other  known  methods  thereby  providing  a  better  water  suspension 
mixture  for  more  effective  application, 

10,  Corn  borer  reduction  most  effective  with  ground  sprayers.  Com¬ 
parative  field  scale  insecticide  application  tests  for  controlling 
the  European  corn  borer  in  field  corn  in  Iowa  last  year,  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine , 
indicated  best  control  (90  per  cert  borer  reduction  in  plants) 

’with  spraying  from  ground  machines,  following  which  in  effective¬ 
ness  were  ground  dusting,  airplane  spraying  and  airplane  dusting 
(about  50  per  cent  borer  reduction  in  plants).  This  indicates  the 
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need,  of  further  work  on  pest  control  equipment,  especially 
for  airplanes  which  permit  rapid  application  of  pesticides. 

11.  Light  traps.  Corn  "borer  moths  were  attracted  to  and  killed 
prior  to  laying  eggs  more  readily  "by  lamp  traps  of  near  ultra¬ 
violet  radiation  than  hy  lamps  of  other  radiation.  Further 
study  on  grid  trap  design,  intensity  of  radiation  and  lamp 
arrangement  may  provide  an  important  factor  in  corn  "borer  con¬ 
trol.  Several  other  insect  pests,  which  are  night  flying,  are 
readily  attracted  to  varying  intensities  of  the  ""black  light." 

12.  A  feeder  table  mechanism  has  been  developed  which  evens  the 
fiber  flax' "straw  in  the  scutching  operation  and  thereby  re- 
sults  in  a  sayings  of  at  least  $10.00  per  ton  of  retted  straw. 

The  scutching  operation  separates  the  flax  fiber  from  the 
straw. 

13.  Use  of  ramie  root  stock  cutter  and  planting  equipment  may 
reduce  the  cost  of  transplanting  the  crop  by  approximately  $50.00 
per  acre. 


(f)  National  Arboretum 


Appropriation  Act,  1950  . . . . ... ‘*170,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  .supplemental  . . . .  3,200 

Base  for  1951 . . . . . . .  173,2(50 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . . . . . .  152,700 

Decrease  . . . . . .  -20,500, 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1951 


Decrease  in  the  program  for  the  development  of  physical 

facilities  . . . . . . . .  -22,000 

Increase  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951,  pay  adjustments 
under  Public  Law  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  cf 
fiscal  year  1950  . . .  +1,500 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shorn  Include  Pay  Aid justment  C-osts ) 


Project 

1949 

1950 

(estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

P.  L.  429  :  other 
adjustment: 

1951 

(estimated) 

1,  Operation  and 

[ 

maintenance  .. 

$95,170 

103, 200 

+$1,500  : 

104,700 

2.  Development 

of  physical 

facilities  ... 

327,449 

70,000 

—  :  <22, 000(1) 

43,000 

Total  pay  adjust- 

ment  costs, 

Public  Lav;  429 

— 

[3,200] 

[+1,500]  : 

[4,700] 

Unobligated 

balance . . 

1,281 

— 

— -  : 

— 

Total  available 

: 

or  estimate  ... 

423,900 

173,200 

+1,500(2):  -22,000 

152,700 

Anticipated  pay 

a  d justment 

supplemental  . , 

— 

-3 , 200 

( 

Total  appropria- 

ticn  or  esti- 

mate  . . 

423,900 

170,000 

INCREASES  AMD  DECREASES 

IhThe  net  decrease  of  $20,500  for  1951  is  composed  of  the,  following: 

(1)  Decrease  of  r' 22, 000  in  the  program  for  the  development  of  physical 
facilities.  ‘  "  "  . 

Status  of  Development  Program:  The  development  program  of  the  National 
Arboretum  was  formulated  in  collaboration  with  the  National  Arboretum 
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Advisorir  Council, 
have  been  provided 

iippropriations 
as  follows : 

for  carrying  out  a  part  of  the  program 

Fiscal  Year 

Amount 

Purpose 

1948 . 

9350,000 

Acquisition  of  lend  needed  to  round 
out  natural  boundaries. 

1949 

151 ,000 

Preparation  of  plans  and  specifications 

20,000 

Construction  of  entrance  facilities. 

'  '  83,500'  '  . . 

Construction  of  a  portion  of  the  roads. 

48,5.00 

Construction  of  a  portion  of  the 
utilities. 

25,000 

328,000 

Purchase  of  equipment. 

1950 

15,000 

Construction  of  a -farm  machinery  and 
shop  building. 

15,000 

Continue  installation  of  utilities. 

40,000 

70,000 

Fencing,  grading,  repairs  and 
miscellaneous. 

Development  in  1951,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  '"48, 000 ,  would  be  limited 
to  (a)  snail  amount  of  road  work  and  the  development  of  some  path  s’ and 
trails  (b)  continued  installation  of  water  and  electric  utilities, 
and  (c)  dismantling  or  moving  of  temporary  buildings  and  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  development  work.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  items  follows: 

Estimated  Cost 

(a)  ■  Continued  construction  of  roads,  and  developing •• 

initial  portion  of  footpaths  and  trails  ...... . .  428,000 

The  1949  appropriation  provided  '83,-500  for-  the 
initial  portion  of  the  roads  to  be  constructed.  With 
the  completion  of  this  first  part  of  the  road  sj^stera 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  certain- changes -in  the 
old  roads  to  conform  to  the  new  arrangement.  This 
will  involve  abandonment  of  some  roads  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  connecting  links  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  '"23,000.  The  initial  portion  of  the  proposed 
development  of  9  miles  of  footpaths  and  trails  are 
needed  in  order  to  provide  access  to  the  plant _ materials 
now  in  place.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  $5,000. 

(b)  Continued  installation  of  water  supply,  drainage,  sewage’  , 

facilities  and  electric  power  lines  . .  15,000 
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Estimated  Cost 


Major  emphasis  will  be  on  the  extension  of  water 
mains  to  areas  not  served  by  the  present  system.  Some 
additional  electric  power  lines  will  be  required  in 
connection  with  the  relocation  of  existing  temporary 
structures, 

(c)  Dismantling  or  moving  temporary  buildings  and  other 

miscellaneous  developmental  work  5, 000 

With  the  establishment  of  the  farm  machinery  and  shop 
building,  the  construction  of  the  gate  house  and  the 
moving  and  rehabilitating  of  two  residences,  certain 
temporary  buildings  are  no  longer  required  and  should 
be  dismantled  or  moved  to  new  locations  in  keeping  with 
the  approved  site  plan. 

Exhibit  I  summarizes  the  long-term  development  program  for  the  National 

Arboretum, 

(2)  Increase  of  f 1,500  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjust¬ 

ments  under  Public  Law  4^9  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of 
the  fiscal  year  1950, 


PLAN  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATIONAL  ARBORETUM 
(AS  OF  DECEMBER  1949) 
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CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item 
as  follows  (deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

For  the  maintenance  and  development  of  the  National  Arboretum  .... 
[170,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $15,000  shall  be  available  for 
the  construction  of  a  farm  machinery  storage  and  shop  building] 
$152,700. 

This  change  deletes  the  non-recurring  prevision  inserted  in  the  1950 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  the  construction  of  a  farm  machinery 
storage  and  shop  building. 


/ 


%2  - 


'  STATUS  ’OF  PPCGPAI 

Authorization ;  The  National  Arboretum  was  established  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  'contained  in  the  act  of  Karen  /+>•  1927  (20  U.  S.  C. 
191-194) .  II  is  located  in  the  D' strict  of  Columbia  and  bounded 
approximately  by.h  and  R  Streets ,  U.  A,  Bladensburg  Road,  nad  the 
x.....,eostia  River.  An  advisory 1  council,  appointed,  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  assists  in  planning  the  development  of  the  Arboretum. 

Purpose:  The  essential  purpose  of  the  Arboretum  is  the  development 
of  a  living  collection  of  all  woody  plants  that  can  be  grown  in 
this  area  to  serve  as  a  source  of  plant  materials  And'  educational 
information  concerning  plant  life  not  only  for  students  and 
scientists  throughout  this  country  but  'also  'for  visiting  scientists 
from  all  over  the  world.  Such  a.  collection  of  plant  life  gathered 
from  all  corners  of  the  world  would  provide  valuable  material  for 
breeding,  with  native  species  to  developgimprovod  strains  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers  'adapted;  for1  special  purposes  such  as  city  parks, 
boulevards  and.  streets,  and  forests. 

Development  Plans:  The  Arboretum  now  consists  of  approximately  400 
acres.  Present  improvements' include  several  temporary  wooden 
buildings  for  housing  equipment,  four  small  temporary  propagation 
greenhouses,  and  a  well  planned,  but  only  partially  developed  road 
and  drainage,  system.  A  substantial  amount  of  basic  developmental 
•work  has  been  done,  including  the  clearing  of  land,  making,  of  soil 
surveys,  and  the  collection  of  information  on  species  of  trees  and 
shrubs  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  area.  In  recent  years,  plant 
materials  have  been  transplanted  from  nurseries  to  permanent  plant¬ 
ing  sites,  but  there  is  still  a  large  amount  being  maintained  in 
nurseries  awaiting" transplanting.  .  . 

A  program  for  the  long-term  development  of  the  physical  facilities 
at  the  National  Arboretum  has  been  developed  in  cooperation  with 
the  National.  Arboretum  Advisory  Council.  Pursuant  to  this  plan, 
funds  have  been  provided  as  follows: 

Fiscal  Year  Amount  Purpose 


1948 

$3 SO, 000 

acquisition  of  land  needed 
.to  round  out  natural  bound¬ 

:  ' 

aries. 

1949 

328,000 

Preparation  of  plans  and 

specifications  for  develop- 

ment  program,  including  roads, 
buildings,  and  other  facili¬ 
ties;  construction  of  a  gate  I 
house  with  rest  rooms;  and 
of  a  small  portion  of  tho 
roads  and  utilities . 

19-S0  70,000  Construction  of  farm  machin¬ 

ery  and  shop  building,  grad¬ 
ing,  fencing,  and  miscellan¬ 
eous  development  work. 


Completion  of  the  program  set  forth  in  the  plans  will  require  (a) 
the  erection  of  an  administration  building  to  provide  adequate 
facilities  for  qn  herbarium  collection,  library,  study  cubicles, 
group-  meetings  as.,  yell '  as  offices,  (b)  the- erection. ;qf  'greenhouse 
facilities  fob'.', growing  collections1  of  plants'  hot -  hardy  enough  to 
:  be.,  grown  .out-of-doorp  in'  this  climate  -and  for  propagating,  plant 
...  materials  . for  use,  in  the"  Arboretum, :  also  a : motor  vechicle  service 
..building  and  residences  for  'the.  superintendent  and  propagator, 
and  (c)  the  installation  of  roads  and  utilities  adequate  for  "great 
numbers  of  anticipated  visitors  to  the  Arboretum. 

Current  .Activities:. During  the  fiscal  ybar  1949,  -the  activities  of 
the  National  Arboretum  a  7 ere  con corked  with  (1) 'the  program. for  the 
.  .  development  of.  physical  facilities,  and  (2;)  the  operation  and 
.  maintenance  .of  the  Arboretum.  ;  •  •  ‘-b  "•  •  ;'  1  -  > 

;  V  .  .  ■  '  '  r-;,  m 

Pro, grim  for  Development  of  Physical  Facilities ;  A  master  plan  in- 
..  dicating  the  location" of  redds,  buildings,  and  utilities  and  de¬ 
tailed  plans  of  the  headquarters  building  were  prepared  by  the 
Public  Buildings  Administration  and  have  been  approved. . "The  con¬ 
struction  of  approximately  ly  miles  of  permanent  hard  surfaced 
roads,  was  cpmipletod''  in  November,  1949.  '  Over  15,00.0  fedt  of  water 
,  ;  mains  have  bqen  installed,,  providing  a  system -which  till-  serve 
...  about  two-thirds'  of  ‘the  Arboretum  area.  The  construction  of  a 
gate  house  with  .rest  . rooms  for  the  public  will  be  completed  during 
fiscal  -year  '19-50.  Ah  bid  pottery  plant  and  school  building',  located 
on  the  land'' ac'quiied  in 'fiscal  year  1940  and  of  no  value  to"  the 
Arboretum,  nor o''  dismantled.  -  ; 

■  Operation  and ‘ maintenance :  In  addition  to  usual  maintenance  of 
the  400  acre  area,  largo  quantities  of  plants  from  the  nurseries 
were  moved  into  permanent  locations .  The ■ azalea :  planting  was ; ex¬ 
panded.  A  large  planting  of.  oaks  was  made.  The  holly,  magnolia, 
piaple,  juniper  and  conifer  plantings  were  ■  augmented  with  additional 
species'  and  varieties'.  A  valley  leading’  up  from  the  ^nacostia 
river  was '  planted'1  with'  'Crypt omprias,  a  special  gift  from  the  Gar¬ 
den  Club  of  America.  Additional  areas  of' land  wore  cleared  of 
native  brush  in, preparation  for  another  extensive  planting  program 
next  scasdn.-h-i  i 

,  !  •  , .  .  ;  ..  . 

Gates’  j£o  the •  Arboretum  were  open  during  four  week  ends  during 
the  azaleas  f lowering' season,  and  without  making  public  announce¬ 
ment,  ,920  vehicles'  containing  5,500  persons  visited  the  Arboretum. 
This  indication. of  interest  in  the  Arboretum  oMbhasizos  its 
potential  usefulness  when  completed. 

In  the1, .Herbarium,  "about  9,000  items  were  acquired,  bringing  the 
total  named  '.plant'  collection  to  520,000. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 
AND  WORKING  FUNDS 

(jAmounts  shown  Include  pay  adjustment  costs) 


:  :  Estimated  s  Estimated 

Item1  '  rOblrgatjoris  t Obligations  sObli gat ions 

:  :  t  1949'  :  1950  r  1951 


Research  and  Marketing;  Act  of  1946 

Department  of  Agriculture  (Allot¬ 

ment  to  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  A gr i  cn  1  tu r a  1  Engineering) 

[Title"  I,  Sec .  10(  a )  )Utilization 

research  «... . .  ....... ......<> 

(Title  I,  Sec,  10(b))  Research 
other  thar  utilization  .......... 

(Title’ ll)  Marketing  research  and  : 
S  01*  Vi  06  •  •  •  •  •  •  *••••••#  *  •  »  *  • 

Total,  Research  and  Marketing  Act  . . . 

Research  on  Strategic  and  Critical 

Agricultu ral  Materials.  Department 

of  Agriculture,.  (Allotment  to 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 


Agricultural  Engineering) : 

For  research  on  the  development 
and  production  of  domestic  crops  . . 
providing  strategic  and  critical 
agricultural  products  to  carry'  out 
the  department’s  responsibility 
under  section  7(b)  of  the  "Stra-  • 
tegic  and  Critical' Materials  Stock 
piliny  Act  of  July  23,  1946” 

1.  Research  on  domestic  rubber 

production  from  natural  rubber 
plants  . . . . 

2.  Investigations,  of  domestic  -  pro¬ 
duction  of  vegetable  Barmins 

3.  Investigations : on  vegetable 


oils 


4*  Investigations ■ on  hard  fiber 
olants  for  cordage  ...... 

Total,  Research  on  Strategic  and 
Critical -Agri cultural  Materials 


Special  Research  Fund,  .Department  of 

Agriculture  (Allotment  to  Bureau '.of 

Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricul¬ 

tural  Engineering):  . 

Spe'cial  research  laboratories  in  • 
major  a gricultural  r egions  ........ 

Special  research  projects 
Total,  Special  Research  Fund 


•  •  •••  •  «*.:  •  •. 


591,512 
589,293 
234.  326 


490,000  :  495,100 


1, 415,131 


991,300 
:  362,300 


1,843.600 


175,096 


175,096 


389,000 

■114..152 


503.152 


101, 800 
40 ,.800 
34, 100 
51, 100 


227,800 


389, 600 
106,-400 


496,000 


1, 000, 100 

390.  600 


1,885,800 


102,500 
41,100 
34,300 
76,  600 


254,  500 


392,700 

107,600 


500,300 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 


-t  :  Estimated 

Obligations: Obligations 
1949  l  1950 


Estimated 

Obligations 

1951 


Control  of  Forest  Pest's,  Forest  : 
T'est  CotYgrol  Act,  department  of  ; 
Agriculture,  ( Allotment  .  to  PuroaU 
of  Plant*  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering) : 

Surveys  to  determine  distribution 
and  intensity  of  forest  diseases 
and  formulation  of:  recommends- 
■  tions  ‘for  control  practices  . .. .. 


Wo rkf ng  T und ,  tgr icultur e .  '  tAgri  cultur at 
Research  Administration,  ( Allotment 
to  Pureau  of  Riant  Industry,  Soils 
and  Agricultural  Engineering 


L^l. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


For  improvement  of  soil 
management  and  crop  produc¬ 
tion  through  investigations 
with  radio-active  isotopes 
including  alterations,  im¬ 
provements  and  construction 

of  facilities  . . 

Preparation  of  one  or  more  ; 
monographs  of  .plant  fibers  . 
Plant  survey  trip  to  Africa 
for  collection  of  seed  of  ge¬ 
nus  strophanthus  . 

Total,  Working  Fund  . . 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds  . 

(Allotment  to  Bureau  of  Plant 

Industry.  Soils,  and  Agricultural 

Engineering!" 

Trust. funds  deposited  by  cooper¬ 
ative  .research  with  non-Federal 
agencies  as  follows: 

1.  Improvement  and  management 

of  turf  grasses,  and  control 
of  weeds  by  chemical  treat¬ 
ment  . . . . .  ’ 

2.  Collection  of  planting  mate¬ 

rial  of  sugarcane  species  and 
varieties  for  the  .American 
sugarcane  areas . . 

3.  Investigations  on  the  con¬ 

trol  of  diseases  of  truck 
crops  . . . 


316,215 
2,  845 


319 . 060 


3,479 

4,774 

28 


■35,-300 


§z 


242,850 

7,250 

10. 000 


6, 463 

1,905 


as  0. 100 


8.368 


3,441 

3,200 

185 


4, 000 


2,-500 


A l  Allotment  for  1951  has  not  been  determined. 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

Obligations 

1949 

Estimate  d 
Obligations 
1950 

Estimated 

Obligations 

1951 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds 

(Allotment  to  bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  Soils,  and  Agricultural 

Engineering) :  ( Cont , ) 

4.  Investigations  on  the  oroductioi 
of  morphine  for  medicinal  use 
from  the  poppv  plant  . 

a 

1,713 

1, 121 

5.  Flo ri cultural  research  on  new 
methods  of  production  and  pro¬ 
pagation,  development  of  new 
varieties  and  methods  of 
disease  control  . . . 

✓ 

7 

372 

6,  Comparison  of  methods  for 

accelerated  tests  of  wood  decay 

5,  ooo 

5, 000 

7.  Production  of  parent  or  founda¬ 
tion  cotton  seed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  one-vsrietv  pro¬ 
gram  in  California  . 

7,459 

i 

6, 800 

i 

6,000 

8e  Sugar  beet  storage  investiga¬ 
tions  . . . 

2,580 

2,  000 

2,  200 

9.  Spinach  breeding  and  disease 
investigations  . . 

899 

2,300 

7,300 

10.  Cooperative  research  on  phyto¬ 
toxicity  of  insecticides  and 
fungi  cides  . . 

419 

581 

Total,  Trust  Funds  . . . 

26,358 

25,000 

22,000 

International  Information  and  Hduca- 

tional  Activities 

(Transfer  from  State  Department 

to  Department  of  Agriculture) 

(Allotment  to  Fureau  of  plant 
Industry,  Soils,  ^nd  Agricultural 

Engineering) • 

Tnvestigations  directed  toward 
the  development  of  rubber  producj 
tion  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  . 

348, 062 

345,  500 

Total,  Obligations  under  allot¬ 
ments  end  working  funds  . * 

2,786,859 

3.233,300 

2,670,968 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


Replacements.  The  1951  estimates  contemplate  the  replacement  of  32 
automobiles ,  which  represents  approximately  l6  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  owned  and  operated. 

The  estimated  net  cost  of  replacement  is  $32*000.  At  the  time  of 
trade-in,  each  of  the  cars  to  be  replaced  will  be  six  or  more  years 
old  or  will  have  an  estimated  mileage  of  over  60,000  miles.  It  is 
estimated  that  they  will  average  ten  years  of  service  and  will  have 
been  driven  an  average  of  more  than  70*000  miles  when  replaced.  Cars 
are  essential  for  use  by  research  workers  where  other  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  are  inadequate  or  not  available.  The  average  age  and 
mileage  of  present  cars  is  considerably  above  an  efficient  operating 
level  and  replacements  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 
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BUREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY  AND  PLANT  QUARANTINE 
Purpose  Statement 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  as  now  established  was 
formed  in  1934  by  consolidation  of  two  existing  bureaus  and  by  adding 
certain  functions  previously  carried  on  by  other  agencies  of  the  .Depart 
ment.  Federal  research  in  entomology  goes  back  to  1854.  In  1878,  a 
Division  of  Entomology  was  established  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  in  1904  a  Bureau  of  Entomology  was  organized,, 

The  Bureau  is  authorized  to  perform  the  following  activities: 

1.  Study  the  distribution,  abundance,  host  plant  relationships, 
life  history,  and  habits  of  insects  which  are  injurious  or 
beneficial  to  agriculture  and  forestry,  with  a  view  to 
developing  practical  methods  for  destroying  the  harmful  ones 
and  promoting  the  increase  and  spread  of  the  beneficial  «nes. 

2.  Investigate  the  habits  and  develop  means  for  control  of  all 
insects  annoying  or  affecting  the  health  of  man  and  animals, 
infesting  human  habitations^  or  injurious  to  industries, 

3.  Conduct  chemical  investigations  to  develop  new  insecticides 
and  conduct  research  to  improve  methods  and  equipment  for 
their  application, 

4o  Enforce  quarantines  and  restrictive  orders  to  prevent  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  ©f  dangerous  plant  pests  and 
to  regulate  the  importation  of  nursery  stock,  fruits, 
vegetables,  cotton,  and  other  plants  and  plant  products 
likely  to  carry  pests. 

5,  Apply  control  measures  directed  at  eradication,  suppression 
or  prevention  of  spread  of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases 
in  cooperation  with  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies,  pri¬ 
vate  organizations,  and  in  certain  instances  with  the 
governments  of  Canada  and  Mexico, 

6,  Enforce  plant  quarantines  to  prevent  the  spread  of  plant 
pests  which  have  gained  a  limited  foothold,  cooperating 
with  States  in  these  activities, 

7*  Inspect  and  certify  as  to  freedom  from  injurious  pests  and 
plant  diseases  plants  and  plant  products  intended  for  ex¬ 
port,  in  order  to  meet  the  sanitary  requirements  of  the 
countries  to  which  shipments  are  consigned. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  on  insect  investigations  is  carried  on  in  co¬ 
operation  with  state  colleges,  agricultural  experiment  stations,  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  government,  associations,  commercial  growers, 
livestock  owners  and  beekeepers.  The  Bureau  cooperates  with  states  and 
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local  agencies  in  combatting  insects  and  plant  diseases,  and  in  surveys 
to  detect  incipient  and  emergency  outbreaks  of  insects  and  plant  diseases. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  maintains  its  headquarters 
at  Washington,  D,  C,  with  approximately  519  laboratories  or  stations 
located  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Canal  Zone,  Mexico,  and  France,  The  Bureau  as  of  November  30,  1949, 
had  a  total  of  2,568  full-time  employees,  246  of  whom  were  in  Washington, 
and  the  balance  in  the  field,  and  285  part-time  employees,  employed 
during  the  active  season  of  the  respective  programs,  including  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  on  the  control  of  forest  pests.  This  latter  activity  is 
described  in  a  separate  section  of  these  notes. 


Estimated, 

1950 


Budget 

estimate, 

1951 


Appropriated  funds: 

Salaries  and  expenses 
Control  of  Emergency  Outbreaks 
of  Insects  and  Plant  Diseases 


$  10,712,600  $11,391,000 


2,253,000  2,500,000 

$  12,965,600  $13,891,000 


Tptal  appropriated  funds 


1 
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BUREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY  AND  PLANT  QUARANTINE 


Summary  of  Appropriations ,  .1950  and  Estimates,  1951 
(Amounts  Shown  Include  Estimated  Pay  Adjustment  S upplementals) 


Item 


Total  . 
Anticipated 
available, 
•1950  a/ 


Budget 

estimates, 

1951 


Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (-) 


V 


Salaries  and  expenses:  ■  ■  •  * .  : . 

Insect  investigations  . .  $3,648,100  :  $4,021,000 

Insect  and  Plant  Disease  :  : 

Control... . .  4,700,500  :  4,752,000 

2,364,000  :  2,618,000 

10,7127600  :  11,391,000 


Foreign  Plant  Quarantines  . 

Total,  Salaries  and  expenses  ..... 

Control  of  Emergency  Outbreaks  of 
Insects  and  Plant  Diseases  ..... 

Total,  direct  annual  appropria-- ■ 
tion  or  estimate  . 


2,253,000  x  2,500,000 


+  $372,900 

+  51, 50G 

+  254,000 

V  678,400 


247, 000 


12 , 96 5,600  .  13,891,000  :  +  925,400 


a/  Adjusted  for  comparability  with' the  appropriation  structure  proposed 
the  1951  Budget  Estimate. 


m 


Salaries  and  Expenses 
(a)  Preamble 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets) 

for. carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Plant 
Quarantine  Act  of  August  20,  1912,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  151-167), 
the  Roney  Bee  Act  (7  U.S.C.  281-283),  the  Insect  Pest  .Act 
(7  U.S.C.  141-144),  the  Mexican' Border  Act  (7  U.S.C.  149),  and 

1  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  147a)  as  amended,  ■  , . 

-iHr*  including  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  airplanes  and 

2  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  /four 7,  three  *->:-# 

The  first  change  .in  language  is  proposed  to  incorporate  in  the  preamble 
reference  to.  the  amendment  to  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  contained  in  Public 
Law  106,  81st  Congress,  approved  June  17,  1949,  which  authorized  under 
this  item  operations  to  combat  the  citrus’  blackfly,  white-fringed  beetle, 
and  the  Hall  scale.  The  1951  estimates  propose  that  work  on  these  in¬ 
sects  be  transferred  in  the  estimates  to  the  sub-appropriation  "Insect 
and  Plant  Disease  Control."  (See  related  Explanation  of  :Language  Change 
under  that  item.)  ; 

The  second  change  in  language  is  proposed' merely  to -reduce  the  authority 
for  the  purchase  of  airplanes  from  four  to  three. 


(b)  Insect  Investigations 


Appropriation  Act,’  1950  . . . . . . 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental  . . 

Activities  transferred  in  1951  Estimates  from 
"Salaries  and  expenses,  Entomology  and  Plant 
Ouarantinej  Agricultural' Research  Administra¬ 
tion,  Citrus  blackfly,  for  continuing  investi¬ 
gations  and  tests  in  Mexico  on  citrus  blackfly.. . 

Base  for  1951 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . . . . 

Increase  . . r. . . . . 


$3, 502,300 

50, 000 


.  95,800 

3,648,100 

4,021,000 

.+  372,900 


■ _  _  •  •  5  SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,.  .1951 

To  place  research  program  ;at  selected  locations  on  an 


effective  operating  basis  . * . . .  +168,300 

To  investigate  new  chemicals  and  methods  for 
protecting  man  and  animals  against  injuriQ^s 

insect  pests  . . . . .  +93,600 

For  reallocation  of  professional  positions  . . ; . .  +78,000 

To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951,  pay 
adjustments  under  P.  L.  429  which  were  in 

effect  for  only  a  part  of  fiscal  year  1950  .  +33,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shoym  Include  Pay-Adjustment  Costs) 

(Note  -  Amounts  in  parentheses  opposite  the  alphabetically  designated 
sub-projects  represent  a  more  detailed  breakdown  of  the  nu¬ 
merically  identified  main  projects  which  immediately  precede.) 


Project 


1949 


:  Increase 

1950  :  P.L.  429  :  ‘  1951 

(estimated)  adjustment!  Other  t (est.-i mar 


1.  Fruit  insects  ....  4443,543 

(a)  Deciduous  fruit 
insects  ........... 

(b)  Citrus  and  other 
subtropical  fruit 

insects  . 

.(c)  Japanese  beetle 
investigations  • . 

2.  Fruitflies,  except 
oriental  fruitfly  . 

3.  Citrus  blackfly  .. 

4*  Oriental  fruitfly. 

5.  Forest  insects  ... 

(a)  Tree-killing 
bark-beetles  and  : 

their  control  ; (118,244) 


$  442,800  .j  +$4,000  *+$24,000(1)4470,800 


*(247, 597): 

(241,600) 

(2,300) 

: 

« 

• 

(24,000) 

(267,900) 

i  (55,595): 

(56,700) 

(500) 

• 

• 

: 

l  (57,200) 

4140,351): 

(144,500) 

(1, 200) 

•(145,700) 

:  56,298  : 

59,300 

+300 

• 

59,600 

:  80,806  : 

98, 800 

+300 

r 

- 

99, 100 

:  49,952  : 

453,900 

+2, 200  * 

: 

■■■  -  - 

456,100 

:  546,050  : 

540, 400 

+4, 200 

« 

-  - 

544,600 

(133,300) : 


(900) 


;  (114, 200) 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 


(b)  Defoliating, 

boring,  and  sucking 
insects  and  their 
control  . . . 

(c)  Insects  affect¬ 

ing  forest  products 
and  development  of 
control  methods  . 

(d)  Insect  vectors 

of  forest  tree 
diseases  » . . . 

(e)  Spruce  budworm 
and  its  control  ..... 

6.  Truck  crop  and  gar¬ 
den  insects . . 

(a)  Tobacco  insects  . 

(b)  Truck  crop  in¬ 
sects  . . . 

7.  Cereal  and  forage 

insects  . . 

(a)  Cereal  and  for¬ 
age  insects  . . 

(b)  Sugarcane  in¬ 
sects  . . 

8.  Cotton  insects  ..... 

(a)  Boll  weevil  ..... 

(b)  Bollworm  ........ 

(c)  Pink  bollworm 

investigations  . 

(d)  Cotton  aphid  .... 

(e)  Cotton  fleahopp- 

er  and  related  in¬ 
sects  . . . 

(f)  Plant  bugs  af¬ 

fecting  irrigated 
cotton . . . 

(g)  Various  cotton 

insects  . . 

9.  Bee  culture  . . 

10.  Insects  affecting 


(a)  Insects  affect- 


(b)  Household  in¬ 
sects  . . 

11.  Insect  pest  survey  • 
12 •  Identification  and 
classification  of 
insects  . . 


Increase 


•  '1950 
(■estimated):* 


P.L.  429 
adjustment 


;r  ‘1951 


Other  : (estimated) 


(58,873) 

'  (47,600) 

(400) 

- 

(48,000) 

(24,447) 

(36,200) 

(300) 

•  -  -  - 

(36, 500) 

(104, 007) 

(104,500) 

:  (400) 

-  - 

(104,900) 

(240,479) 

(238,800) 

■  (2-,  200) 

.  , .  r  r  . 

,  (241,000) 

468,978 

(69,409) 

442, 200 
(62,900) 

+4,300’ ■ 
(500)  . 

.  +22,500(1) 

*  »  V. 

l 

469, 000 

(63,400) 

(399,569) 

(379,300) 

■  (3,^00)  • 

7(22-500). 

*  ♦  4 

!  (405,600) 

554,315 

*"  363,500 

•  +7, '500 

\  +33,500(1)' 

:  604, 500 

(519,393) 

(528,900) 

(7; 200) 

(33,500) 

(569,600) 

(34,922) 
207, 035 
(46,583) 
(14, 286) 

(34,600) 
203,200 
(47,  700) 
(17, 000) 

(300) 

+4,700 

(1,200) 

(400) 

+88,300(1) 

(19,300) 

. .  (9,900) . 

(34,900) 
296, 200 
(68,200) 

.  (27,300) 

(64, 181) 
(35,817) 

(51,900) 

(34,300) 

(1,200) 

(700) 

(34, 600) 
(12,800) 

(87,700) 

(47,800) 

(15,735)- 

(17, 600) 

(400) 

(11, 700) 

(29, 700) 

(22,153) 

(23,600) 

(600) 

— 

(24,  200) 

(8,280) 
174,950  • 

(11, 100) 
176,100 

(200) 
+1, 400.  .  . 

(11,300) 

177,500 

189,364  • 

156,900 

+1, 50Q  .  . 

-+93,600(2) 

252,000 

(153,763) 

(130,600) 

<1,300).. 

.(.93,600) 

(225,500) 

(35,-601) 
8, '954 

(26,300) 

9,900 

(200) 

.  +40Q 

s 

(26,500) 

10,300 

162, 198 

165, 800 

+800 

— 

166, 600 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 


1949 


Increase 


1950  i  P.X.  429 
(estimated)  adjustment 


Other 


1951 

(estimated) 


13.  Foreign  parasites  ... 

38,317 

38, 700 

+200 

-  - 

38,900 

14.  Control  investiga- 

15.  insecticide  and 

134,762 

138,300 

+600 

-  - 

138,900 

‘•fungicide  investi- ' 
gations  . . . 

160,632 

158,300 

*  ') 

+600 

:  ' 

158,900 

16 /Replacement  of 

automotive  equipment* 

- 

40, 143 

V 

_  ... 

17:.c  Repair  of  physical 

i 

14,441 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

-  - 

18?' For  reallocation  Of 
professional  posi¬ 
tions  V. ... . .  M  : 

Total  pay  adjustment  ‘ 
costs  Public  law  429  • 
Unobligated  balance  .... 

Total  available 
Transferred  to  "Sal¬ 
aries  and  expenses. 
Office  of  Information, 
Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture"  . . 

Transfer  in  1950  esti¬ 
mates  from: 

"Printing  and  binding 
Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  . . 

"Control  of  forest 
pests,  Department  of 
Agriculture,"  Dutch 

elm  disease  . .-. .  • 

Transfer  in  1951  esti¬ 
mates  from  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  Ento¬ 
mology  and  Plant 
Ouarantine,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research  Ad- 
' minis  tr ation,  c itrus 
blackfly  ............. 

1948  appropriat ion  ob¬ 
ligated  in  1949  ...... 

Anticipated  pay  adjust¬ 
ment  supplemental  ....  : 


35,414  : 

3,3567152^ 


750,800/ 


+78,000(3) 

7+33,0007  :/+27,9007 


78,000  ^ 
All,  700 7 


+609 


-  32,218 


-  51,627 


3, 648, 10b  :  +33, 000(4): +339, 900 


4,021,000 


Total- appropriation  : 

or  estimate  .  :3, 187, 800 


-  -  :  -  95,800 

-  95,116: 

« 
m 

-  50,000  • 


3,502,300  t 
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INCREASES 


The  increase  of  $372,900  in  this  item  for  19 51  is  composed  of  the  following: 

( 1 )  Increase  of  $1^8,300  under  projects  1,  6,  7,  and  £>  to  place  insect 

research  programs  at  13  locations  on  a  more  effective  operating  basis. 

The  Problem:  Except  for  funds  to  partially  meet  increased  salary  costs 
no  additional  funds  have  been  provided  to  offset  the  substantial  in¬ 
crease  since  19^0  in  operating  costs.  The  general  effect  has  been 
to  reduce  the  number  and  size  of  experiments  necessary  to  cope  with 
increasing  insect  problems,  and  to  delay  the  accomplishment  of  sound 
results. 

Significance:  There  is  increasing  recognition  of  the  need  to  protect 

crops,  from  insects  and  the  demand  that  marketed  products  be  free 
from  infestation  and  objectionable  residues.  In  addition,  many  new 
devices  for  applying  insecticides  and  numerous  new  insecticidal 
chemicals  have  been  developed.  These  are  being  offered  for  use  with¬ 
out  adequate  tests  and  impartial  appraisal.  I  'any  of  the  new  insecti¬ 
cides,  solvents,  and  emulsifiers  which  are  commercially  available 
offer  promise  of  increased  effectiveness,  and  there  is  insistent 
demand  from  farmers  for  information  on  their  use  to  control  insects. 

It  is  highly  important  that  they  be  advised  of  the.  cautions  that 
should  be  observed,  how  the  materials  should  be  applied,  and  the 
rate  and  time  of  applications.  This  cannot  be  done  without  appro¬ 
priate  field  tests,  with  modern  twpes  of  equipment.  Earlier  work 
was  planned  and  carried  out  with  proportionately  more  funds  available 
for  operating  costs.  At  that  time  the  number  of  materials  to  be 
tested  were  f ewer  and  most  of  the  combinations  could  be  included  in 
experiments.  To  appraise  similarly  the  numerous  materials  now  show¬ 
ing  promise  requires  more  labor,  and  a  larger  number  of  experiments. 
Ilany  stations  are  understaffed  to  operate  effectively.  Research 
should  be  accelerated  materially  to  secure  accurate  information 
necessary  to  prepare  recommendations  for  farmers  on  how  to  use 
effective  insecticides  safely,  at  the  proper  time,  to  secure  desired 
results. 

Plan  of  Work;  The  increase  would  be  used  at  13  selected  locations 
where  the  need  is  considered  most  urgent  for  placing  research  on  a 
more  effective  basis.  Additional  laboratory  and  field  aides,  a-  few 
professional  personnel,  equipment,  and  other  operating  items  at 
these  locations  are  necessary  to  bring  research  to  a  level  of  effect¬ 
iveness  comparable  with  that  attained  several  years  ago  when  cost 
levels  were  far  below  those  now  prevailing.  That  higher  level  of 
effectiveness  must  be  maintained  if  the  many  problems  of  insect  con¬ 
trol  are  to.be  safely  and  effectually  met.  The  following  lists  the 
activities  and  locations  where  the  ratio  between  problems  and  funds 
for  operating  costs  is  most  acute,  which  would  be  corrected  in  part, 
by  the  recommended  increase: 
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Fruit  insects — codling  moth  and  other  insects 
affecting  apples,  and  related  fruits,  +$24,000: 


Cotton  insects,  +$88,300: 


Cereal  and  forage  insects,  +$33 > 500: 


Truck  crop  and  garden  insects,  +$22,500: 


Yakima,  Washington  +  $10,600 
Vincennes,  Indiana  +6,700 
Kearneysville,  W.Va.  +6,700 

Tallulah,  Louisiana  +29,400 
Waco,  Texas  +19,600 

Brownsville,  Texas  +19,600 
San  Benito,  Texas  +7,900 
Ysleta,  Texas  +11,800 

Bozeman,  Montana'  +32,100 
(grasshopper  inves.) 
Lafayette,  Indiana  +1,400 
(chinchbug  inves.) 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.  +11,900 
(wireworm  inves.) 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho  +10,600 
(sugar  beet  insects) 


(2)  Increase  of  $95i600  under  the  project  "Insects  affecting  man  and 

animals11  to  determine  and  develop  safe,  effective  procedures  for  using 
new  devices  and  chemicals  to  control  insects  injurious  to  man  and  animals. 


Objective:  To  provide  for  studies  to  determine  how  new  chemicals  such 

as  BBT,  toxaphene,  lindane,  chlordane,  etc.,  can  be  effectively  and 
safely  used;  how  they  can  be  applied;  tests  of  the  various  repellents 
that  may  be  effective  and  safe;  appraisal  of  tolerance  of  various 
kinds  of  insects  to  these  new  chemicals;  analyses  of  how  the  new 
materials  may  be  used  in  connection  with  ditching  and  drainage  acti¬ 
vities.  Close  cooperation  would  be  maintained  with  State  and  local 
organizations  and  other  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  the  problems. 

The  Problem:  Numerous  insects  adversely  affect  man  and  animals  by 
transmitting  disease  and  causing  annoyance  of  economic  importance. 
Mosquitoes,  for  example,  occur  throughout  the  country  and  are  particu¬ 
larly  prevalent  along  coastal  areas,  in  irrigated  regions,  along  rivers 
and  streams  especially  those  which  flood,  and  in  forested  and  grazing 
areas  in  mountains.  They  seriously  handicap  agriculture  by  reducing 
effective  labor,  and  cause  meat  and  milk  losses  in  domestic  livestock. 
Sand  flies  and  the  many  kinds  of  small  biting  midges  commonly  called 
black  flies  are  widely  distributed.  Some  kinds  largely  confine  their 
attacks  to  man  and  may  cause  such  annoyance  as  to  force  the  discontin¬ 
uance  of  outdoor  activities,  including  farm  operations.  Others  show 
preference  for  animals  and  are  serious  pests  of  poultry  and  all  class¬ 
es  of  livestock.  Occasionally  outbreaks  occur  in  which  numbers  of 
horses,  mules  and  cattle  are  killed.  .  Chiggers,  or  red  bugs,  an  annoy¬ 
ing  pest  of  man,  adversely  affect  poultry  and  often  kill  many  young 
turkeys  and  chickens.  Chiggers  are  particularly  troublesome  in  the 
South  and  the  Midwest.  Several  kinds  of  ticks  are  widely  prevalent 
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and  transmit  diseases  of  man  and  animals.  They  are  particularly 

troublesome  to  farriers, .  woodsmen  *>nd  others  who  frequent  infested 

.  areas..  *  ;  ■ '  ;  ■ 

*'  ■*  -•  *  <*  ♦  ■  .  ,  •; 

During  and  since  the  war  investigations  to  develop  -facts  on  these 
pests  and  their  control  have  he' fen”  financed  largely  !  from '-allotments 
of  funds  provided,  by  military, agencies  to  determine  ways  of  protect¬ 
ing  military  personnel.:  These  studies  were  highly  productive  and 
contributed  many  important  methods  for  protecting  our  forces  from 
these  several,  classps,  of  pe§ts.y  New  devices  were  .developed,  new 
chemicals  were  tested  and  means  for  their  use  determined.  In  all 
these  investigations  attention  was  focused  on  military  aspects  of 
the  various  problems.  The  objective  differed-  in  many  ways .from 
that  which  is  fully  -applicable  to  agricultural  and  civilian  communi¬ 
ties  ,  .  .Methods  were  prescribed  to  be  followed  by  individuals  speci¬ 
fically  taught  and  often  the  operations  were  designed  to.be  carried 
out  under  trained,  supervision.  In  many.  instances  the  calculated 
risk  was  markedly  different  than  that  which  can  be  applied  in  apprais¬ 
ing  farmer  and  civilian  use. 

Plan  of  horki  The  investigations  would  be  headquartered,  at  field 
laboratories  now  used,  which  include:  Orlando,  Florida.;  Savannah, 

.  Georgia;  Kerrville,  Texas;  and  Corva.llis,  Oregon.  Tests  and  field, 
trials  would  be  carried  on  at  appropriate  locations,  including  several 
a.rea.s  along  the.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts,  in  the  Uew  England  Stales, 
in  the  Middle  best  a.nd  the  rice  area  in  Arkansas.  For  the  most  part 
the  personnel  would  be  entomologists  who  would  work  under  the  general 
direction  of  leaders  at  established  stations,'  an  -exception  being  at 
Orlando ,  Florida  where  the  agricultural  phases  of  studies  would  be 
...  under  a.  field  leader..  The  studies  would  concern  themselves  princi¬ 
pally  with  mosquitoes,  sandflies,  black  flies,  chiggefs,  and  ticks 
affecting  man. 

( 3)  Increase  of  $78,000  for  reallocation  of  certain  professional  posi¬ 

tions  t.o  meet  Civil  Service  Commissioh  .specifications.  ... 

Feed  for  Increase :  a- A  recent  careful  survey  has  been- made  to  determine 
the  application  of  Civil ' Service  Commission  specifications  for  research 
entomologist  positions  to  work  done  by  professional  research  personnel 
.  of  the  Bureau.  This  survey  showed  .that  approximately  1.35  positions, 
or  about  40  percent  of  the  professional  positions  under  this  appropri¬ 
ation,  should  be'-raised  one  grade  to  meet  the  specifications.  Under 
Executive  Order  95^2 ,  compliance  with  published  specifications  is  man¬ 
datory. 

.  The  existing  dislocations  involve  positions  in  the  range  of  C-S-5 

through  GS-I3.  The  fact  that  it:has  ndt  beef*  possible  to  comply  with 
Executive  Order  95-12,  and  the  more  recently  enacted  Classification 
Act  of  19^9,  results  in  a  eont inning  inequitable  situation  for  the 
employees  involved.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Bureau  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
pense  involved  in  rectifying  improper  classification.  Without  the 
increase  requested,  the  only  alternative  is  to  curtail  essential  re¬ 
search  work  by  general  reductions  affecting  work  on  economic  insects 
attacking  cotton,  cereals,  fruit,  and  vegetables  and  those  causing 
injury  to  men  and  animals.' 

( ^-)  Increase  of  $33,000  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  195I  pay  adjust¬ 

ments  under  F.  L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  -a  part  of  the  fiscal 

year  1950.  — — 


Alternate  Project  Statement 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item 
as  follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with 
brackets ) : 

Insect  investigations:  ***and  for  investigations  of  insecti¬ 
cides  and  fungicides,  including  methods  of  their  manufacture 
and  use  and  the  effects  of  their  application,  [$3> 502,300, 

1  of  whi ch  $173,500  is  for  bee  culture]  $4,021 ,000:  Provided, 

2  That  of  the  amount  allotted  [$450,000  shall  be  available]  for 

3  oriental  fruit fly,  [of  which  $25 >000  may  be  transferred  to  and 
consolidated  with  the  appropriations,  " insect  and  plant  dis¬ 
ease  control11  and  "foreign  plant  quarantine”  ,  to  cither  or 

in  part  to  each  as  may  be  deemed  best,  for  inspection  and/or 
control  work  on  this  pest;  and]  not  to  exceed  $250,000  may  be 
used  for  contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies. for  research 
without  regard  to  provisions  of  existing  law,  and  the  amounts 
obligated  for  contract  research  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

The  first  and  second  changes  in  language  propose  to  delete  the  provi¬ 
sions  included  in  the  1S50  Appropriation  Act,  specifying  the  amounts 
available  for  ”bee  culture”  and  "oriental  fruitf ly” .  These  changes 
are  proposed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  accounting 
work  involved,  and  assuming  ultimate  approval  of  the  estimates  as 
proposed  herein,  will  in  no  way  affect  the  level  of  operations  or 
the  conduct  of  the  work  to  be  performed  on  bee  culture  and  the  ori¬ 
ental  fruit fly. 

The  third  change  deletes  the  provision,  included  in  the  1950  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  that  $25 ,000  nay  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  other 
appropriations  of  the  Bureau.  This  provision  is  no  longer  necessary 
since  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1951  provide  for  conducting 
necessary  quarantine  work  under  the  subappropriation  "foreign  plant 
quarantines".  No  amount  has  been  included  in  the  1951  estimate  for  the 
subappropriation  "insect  and  plant  disease  control"  for  control  of 
oriental  fruitfly,  since  adequate  control  methods  have  not  yet  been 
developed. 
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STATUS  0.F  PROGRAM 

Current  Activities:  The  work,  on  insect  investigations  includes  studies 
on  the  distribution,  abundance,  host  relationships,  life  history, 
habits,  and  methods  of  control  of  insects  and  the  development  of,  means 
for  the  utilization  of  natural  enemies  for  the  control  of  insect  pests, 
including  the  importation  of  natural  enemies  of  introduced  pests  which 
are  injurious  to  agriculture  and  forestry.  The  activities  are  carried 
on  in  practically  every  state,  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  Panama,  Mexico, 
and  headquarters  for-  foreign  parasite  work  are  maintained  in  France. 

The  work  is  conducted  through  field  tests  and  laboratory  experiments. 
Most  of  the  activities  are  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  state  colleges 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment,  associations,  commercial  growers,  livestock  owners  and  beekeepers. 

Insect  pests  affect  all  phases  of  agriculture,  and  are  important 
problems  in  many  industrial  activities  and  in  the  home.  The  importance 
of  a  strong  continuing  research  program  to  develop  improved  control 
methods  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  losses  inflicted  by  insect  pests 
approximate  four  billion  dollars  annually. 

Research  objectives  include  the  following  general  purposes: 

1.  To  develop  means  whereby  the  growers  of  fruits,  nuts,  truck 
and  garden  crops,  cereal,  forage  and  range  crops,  cotton, 
tobacco,  sugar  plants  and- other  agricultural  products,  can 
control  insect  pests  more  effectively  or  more  economically, 
thus  increasing  the  net  returns  from  their  operations  and 
insuring  an  ample  supply  of  high-quality  agricultural  products. 

2.  To  devise  the  most  effective  and  economical  means  of  preventing 
or  controlling  insect  damage  to  forest  and  shade  trees,  forest 
products  and  shrubs. 

3»  To  devise  and  improve  methods  of  utilization  of  the  honey  bee 
for  the  production  of  honey  and  wax,  and  for  the  pollination 
of  crops. 

4*  To  develop  control  measures  for  those  insects  which  transmit 
disease,  annoy  man,  and  attack  livestock. 

5.  To  devise  the  most  effective  and  economical  means  of  preventing 
or  controlling  insect  damage  to  stored  agricultural  products, 
foods  and  fabrics. 

6.  To  identify  insects  and  allied  organisms  for  the  quarantine, 
control  and  research  activities  of  the  Bureau  and  for  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  farmers,  pest  control  operators, 
and  other  private  individuals  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  for  foreign  institutions;  and  to  collect,  maintain,  and 
furnish  information  as  to  the  presence  and  abundance  of 
insect  pests." 


I 
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7.  To  develop  methods  and  apparatus7' for  freeing  commodities 

of  pests  under  plant  quarantine  regulations  so  that  they  can 
move  freely  and  "safely  in  commerce. 

8.  To  improve  the  chemical  materials  now  employed  in  con- 

.  trolling  insects,  to  develop  new  and  better  chemical  materials 
and  to  devise  improved"  apparatus  and  methods  for  their  applica¬ 
tion.  ~ 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress  and  Trends;  Among  recent  accomplishments  in 
which  the  Bureau  has  participated  are  the  following: 

Fruit  Insects .  • 

Renewed  attention  is  given  to  the  problem  of  codling  moth  control  due  to 

anticipated'  lowering  of  the  administrative  tolerance  for  DDT  at  harvest 
time.  'Work  now  in  progress  indicates  insecticides  such  as  parathion  and 
methoxychlor  that  leave  less  objectionable  residues  may  supplement  DDT. 

Outstanding  control  of  red-banded  leaf  roller  was  obtained  in  Indiana 
and  Virginia  through  use  of  TDE,  also  known  as  DDD  and  Rothane. 

Parathion  in  experimental  applications  has  given  excellent  control  of 

orchard  mites  .and  good  control  of  many  other  insects  that  attaok  pears, 
pluins,  grapes,  figs,  citrus  and  apples.  Additional  work  is  needed  to 
determine  the  most  practical  concentration  and  schedules  of  application, 
and  the  health  hazards  to  operators. 

Fruit flies  and  Citrus  Blackfly 

Oriental  fruitflies  are  known  to  infest  more  than  100  varieties  of 
Truits,  and  vegetables  and  other  plants  in  Hawaii. 

Expansion  of  cooperative  oriental  fruitfly  program  is  under  way  along 

five  lines  in  Hawaii  (1)  biology  and  habits  (2)  treatment  of  infested 
products  .(3)  search  for  most  effective  insecticides  (4)  large-scale  con¬ 
trol  and  eradication  studies,  and  (5)  biological  control.  Progress 
along  all  lines  has  been  made  but  results  are  still  inconclusive. 

Excellent  control  of  immature  stages  of  citrus  blackfly  has  been 

obtained  in  Mexico  with  experimental  application  of  finely  ground  cube 
dust  in  special  grade  petroleum  oil,  but  repeated  application  at  short 
intervals  injure  trees. 

Progress  in  evaluation  of  insecticides  as  tank  dips  and  methyl  bromide 

as'  a  fumigant  for  citrus  blackfly  on  leaves  in  lime  shipments  at  Texas 
border  indicates  possibility  of  a  recommended  treatment  at  an  early  date. 

Treatment  period  for  citrus  fruit  has  been  reduced  by  4  hours  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  investigations  in  vapor-heat  sterilization,  thus  benefiting 
growers  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas  in  meeting  quarantine 
requirements.  " 
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Forest  Insects 


Experimental  control  of  the  leafhopper  which  spreads  phloem  necrosis,  a 

virus  disease  of  elms ,  has  been  modified  to  adjust  the  spray  program  to 
conform  to  the  seasonal  activity  of  the.  known  insect  vector,  which  is 
capable  of  picking  up  the  virus  from  a  diseased  tree  a  month  or  more  be¬ 
fore  symptoms  appear. 


Control  of  western  pine  beetle  by  selective  logging  resulted  in  reduc¬ 
tion  of  subsequent  insect-caused  mortality  of  approximately  86  percent 
the  first  year  and  of  approximately  76  percent  for  a  10-year  period  of 
study. 


A  less  expensive  and  more  practical  means  of  controlling  the  destructive 

ambrosia  beetle  is  indicated  by  experimental  treatments  of  stacked  logs 
and  lumber  with  benzene  hexachloride . 


The  adequacy  of  community-wide  treatment  of  elms  with  DDT  to  combat  the 

dreaded  Dutch  elm  disease  is  being  studied  at  the  request  of  officials 
in  several  cities,  with  some  promise  of  economic  control  indicated, 
provided  sanitation  measures  are  combined  with  frequent  insecticidal 
application. 


Truck  Crop  and  Garden  Insects 

Cost  of  controlling  cabbage  caterpillars  is  reduced  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  solvent  to  a  dust  mixture  containing-  1  percent  of  DDT. 
This  mixture  has  supplanted  a  3  percent  DDT  formulation  and  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  arsenical  and  fluorine  compounds  previously  used. 


Improved  and  cheaper  control  of  aphids  on  cole  crops  is  achieved  by  use 
of  dust  mixtures  containing  tetraethyl  pyrophosphate  and  hexaethyl  tetra- 
phosphate  as  substitutes  for  nicotine. 


A  serious  pest  of  greenhouse  plants,  the  two-spotted  spider  mite,  is 
readily  killed  by  aerosols  containing  a  nev/  experimental  insecticide 
known  as  octamethyl  pyrophosphoramide . 


Pea  aphids  are  best  controlled  by  DDT,  although  the  residue  left  on  pea 
vines  presents  an  unsolved  problem. 

For  the  first  time,  a  universally  practical  remedial  measure  is  avail¬ 
able  for  control  of  wireworms  through  the  use  of  DDT  or  ethylene  .dibro¬ 
mide  in  treating  infested  soil. 


Better  control  of  the  cigarette  beetle  infesting  stored  tobacco  is 
obtained  through  a  mixture  of  acrylonitrile  and  carbon  tetrachloride 
than  by  use  of  the  standard  hydrogen  cyanide  fumigation  commonly  used 
by  industry. 
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Cereal  and  Forage  Insects 

Chlordane  or  toxaphene  in  dry  or  wet  baits ,  as  well  as  in  sprays  or 

dusts,  has  been  found  more  effective  in , combating  grasshoppers  than 

materials  previously  used, 

European  corn  borers,  in  1949,  caused  a  loss  of  approximately 
250,000,000  bushels  of  grain  corn,  valued  at  about  #250,000,000.  This 

pest  is  now  established  throughout  the  corn  belt.  Through  surveys  the 
Bureau  obtains  information  used  in  advising  farmers  ?;hen  and  how  to 
treat  infestations. 

Benzene  hexachloride  and  parathion  gave  excellent  control  of  the  green- 

bug  when  applied  to  small  grains  in  preliminary  tests  in  Oklahoma  and 
North  Dakota. 

Good  control  of  Southern  corn  rootworm  attacking  peanuts  in  Virginia  has 

been  obtained  through  experimental  application  of  benzene  hexachloride 
and  parathion. 

Damage  to  wheat  by  wheat  stem  sawfly  in  Montana  and  North  Dakota  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  involve  more  than  3*000,000  bushels  in  1949.  Experiments  are 
in  progress  on  its  cultural  and  insecticidal  control. 

Cotton  Insects 

Benzene  hexachloride  and  toxaphene  have  come  into  wide  use  in  boll 

weevil  control,  although  calcium  arsenate  is  still  used  to  a  considerable 
extent . 

Cotton  stalk  destruction  aids  materially  in  boll  weevil  control  in 
several  Texas  counties  when  clean-up  work  is  accomplished  before  frost. 

Toxaphene  has  proved  toxic  to  more  of  the  insects  affecting  cotton  than 

any  other  insecticide  that  is  widely  used. 

Bee  Culture  .  - 

Bees  do  not  carry  the  new  insecticides  back  to  their  hives  as  was  the 

case  with  arsenicals,  according  to  observations  made  in  Utah.  Bee  loss¬ 
es  have  therefore  been  reduced  significantly. 

Approximately  1200  artificially  inseminated  queen  bees  were  distributed 

for  test  purposes  during  1948  through  the  Honey  Bee  Improvement  'Coopera¬ 
tive  Association. 

Wild  bee  species  are  selective  in  choosing  crops;  for  example ,  only  27 
species  appear  to  contribute  in  an  important  degree  to  pollination  of 
alfalfa  in  Utah,  although  some  65  species  are  known  to  be  .present. 
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Insects  Affecting  Man  and  Animals 


TDE  may  serve  -as  an  effective  substitute  for  DDT  in  mosquito  control 

under  conditions  where  DDT  might  prove  harmful  to  fish. 

Outstanding  control  of  gnats  was  attained  by  application  of  TDE  to 
Clear  Lake  in  California  in  1949  with  no  damage  to  fish. 

Increasing  resistance  of  house  flies  to  DDT  is  reported  in  several 
States,  with  development  of  substitutes  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
such  resistant  flies  are  also  more  difficult  to  control  with  other  in¬ 
secticides.  Lindane  and  methoxychlor  are  among  the  most  effective- 
substitutes  for  DDT  considered  safe  for  use  as  a  residual  treatment  for 
housefly  control  in  dairy  barns. 

Several  promising  smears  for  the  control  of  screwworm  are  under  investi- 

gation  which  are  more  effective  and  desirable  than  the  standard  smear 
62  in  common  use# 

Methoxychlor  was  found  .to  be  an  effective  substitute  for  DDT  for  louse 

control'  on  cattle. 

Experiments  indicate  that  DDT,  benzene  hexachloride ,  chlordane ,  tox¬ 

aphene ,  TDE  and  methoxychlor  are  effective  in  controlling  the  sheep 
tick  when  used  -as  dips.  Rotenone,  however,  is  also  highly  effective 
and  in  dip  form  is  generally  more  economical.  Chlordane  and  benzene 
hexachloride  sprays  are  superior  to  DDT,  toxaphene,  TDE,  methoxychlor 
and  rotenone,  with  sprays  much  more  effective  on  sheep  with  short 
rather  than  long  fleece. 

The  Gulf  Coast  tick  is  effectively  controlled  by  toxaphene,  chlordane, 
and  BHC-DDT  sprays,  with  good  results  also  obtained  by  a  combination 
Lindane-DDT  treatment  applied  at  2  to  3  week  intervals.  Chlordane  also 
shows  promise. 

Chlordane  is  considered  the  most  effective  of  the  generally  available 

insecticides  for  ant  control  in  houses,  with  preliminary  tests  indicat¬ 
ing  that  Compounds  118  and  497  may  be  superior  to  chlordane. 

For  protection  of  clothing  from  attack  by  clothes  moths  and  carpet 

beetles ,  the  following  materials  in  the  order  named  have  shown  promise : 
DDT,  TDE,  Chlordane,  methoxychlor,  toxaphene,  and  benzene  hexachloride. 

Identification  and  Classification  of  Insects 


More  than  $8,000  insect  samples  were  identified  during  fiscal  year  1949 

for  Federal  agencies,  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations,  state 
health  offices,  and  individuals,  thus  forming  a  basis  for  control  or 
other  action. 

A  classification  of  the  genera  of  North  American  leaf -hoppers ,  a  group 
containing  many  direct  plant  pests  and  vectors  of  virus  diseases,  has 
been  completed. 


~52h 

Foreign  Parasites 


Imported  natural  enemies  of  the  Klamath  weed’  show  promise  of  restoring 
approximately  200,000  infested  acres  in  California  to  its  original 
range  condition. 

Control  Investigations 

DDT  residues  were  found  to  lose  effectiveness  when  exposed  to  sunlight. 

and  the  decomposed  substances  are  non-toxic. 

One  hundred  fifteen  samples  of  plant  material  were  tested  for  insecti¬ 

cidal  value  against  the  housefly,  plant  feeding  mites  and  other  insects 
with  seven  showing  toxicity  to  one  or  more  insect  species,  and  17  prov¬ 
ed  to  have  insecticidal  value. 

Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Investigations 

A  method  has  been  developed  for  synthesizing  compounds  similar  in  chemi¬ 

cal  structure  and  insecticidal  properties  to  the  natural  pyrethrins ,  and 
several  manufacturers  are  producing  experimental  quantities  for  market. 

An  improved  aerosol  formula  for  use  in -airplanes  has  been  developed 

which  is  less  irritating  to  passengers  and  crew  and  less  damaging  to 
plastic  aircraft  materials  than  the  old  formula. 

An  ethylene  dibromide  dip  for  use  in  connection  with  Japanese  beetle 

quarantine  has  been  approved  for  treatment  of  infested  plant  balls. 
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(c)  Insect  and  Plant  Disease  Control 


Appropriation  Act,  1950  . . - . . . ..  $3»5^^,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental, . . .  48,000 

Activities  transferred  in. 1951  Estimates  from: 

"Salaries  and  expenses,.  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 

Agricultural  Research:  Administration, "  Citrus  hlackfly, 

for  citrus  hlackfly  control  . . .  96.500 

"Control  of"  emergency  outbreaks  of  insects  and  plant  diseases" 
for:  • 

White-fringed  beetle  control . ; . . . .  860,000 

Hall  scale  eradication  . . ;....... . . .  132,000' 

Base  for  1951' . . . . .  4,700,500 

Budget-  Estimate,  1951  . . . . . . .  4 , 752 , OOP' 

Increase,  (To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951*  pay  adjust¬ 
ments  under:  P.L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part 
of  fiscal  year  1950)  . . — . . ..  +51,500 


:  PROJECT  STATEMENT  .  : 

■  (Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 

(Note.— Amounts  in  parentheses  opposite  the  alphabetically  designated 
sub-projects  represent  a  more  detailed  breakdown,  of  the  , 
numerically  identified  main  projects  .which  immediately 
precede.) 


Project 

1949 

. 

: : Increase 
1950  sP.L.  429 

•'(estimated)  {adjustment 

1951 

( estimated) 

1.  Japanese  beetle  con¬ 
trol  . . 

$463,876 

• 

• 

-  • 

•  $516,700  :j.  $+3,300 

$520,000 

2.  Sweetpotato  weevil 
control . ' 

233.997 

*  -  • 

5  229,400  +1,600  • 

231,000 

3.  Mexican  fruitfly  ; 

control  . 

180,856 

• 

t  206,600  :  +2,400 

209,000 

4.  Phony  peach  and  peach' 
mosaic  eradication  ... 

152,649 

4  •  • 

• 

161,800  .  :  +2,200 

164,000 

5.  Barberry  eradication 

424,296 

705,700;:  +3,300 

709,000 

6.  Pink  bollworm  and 
Thurberia  weevil  con- 
control  . 

*  •' 

• 

t  • 

•  1,255.200  •  :  +8,800 

<  • 

.  • 

*  ,  • 

•  (922,100):  (+6,500)-. 

1,264,000 

(928,600) 

(a)  Suppression  and 
prevention  of  spread  ; 
of  the  pink  bollworm 

(93^.177) 

(b)  Cooperation  with 
the  Mexican  Co'cernment- 
to  control  p.ink  boll-  ■ 
worm  infestations  to  • 

. 

’  • 

<  •  • 

*  ....  # 

»  •  , 

*  •  . 

*  •  •  * 

%  • 

-  • ,  .  . 

prevent  spread  into  the 
United  States  . 

(152.075) 

• 

c 

(158,600)  :  (+1,100) 

(159,700) 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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. . 3 

Project  ‘  ' 

• 

■§ 

!  1949 

1950 

(estimated) 

Increase 

P.L.429 

adjustment 

1951 

( estimated) 

• 

(c)  Eradication  of  wild: 

cotton  in  Florida  for 

protection  of  culti- 

vated  cotton  from  pink 

bollworm . 

— 

(174,500) 

(+1,200) 

.  (175,700) 

7.  Golden  nematode  con- 

trol  . 

■■496,933 

463,800 

+3,200 

467,000 

8.  Citrus  blackfly 

«  • 

control . . 

'  "  "  ' - 

96,500  ■ 

+500 

97,000 

9.  White-fringed  "beetle 

control . . . 

860,501 

860,000 

+22,000 

882,000 

10.  Hall  scale  eradica- 

tion . 

133, S43 

132,000 

+3,000 

135,000 

11.  Transit  inspection  * 

71,147 

72,800 

+1,200 

74,000 

12.  Replacement  of  auto- 

* 

motive  equipment  . 

76,4i4 

-  ~ 

-  - 

— 

Total  pay  adjustment 

co st s, Public  Law  429 

— 

[49,500] 

L+51.500] 

L 101, 000] 

Unobligated  "balance  ... 

54,076 

— 

— 

-  - 

Total  available  . 

4,234,840 

4,700,500 

+51,500 

4.752.Q00 

Transferred  to"Salaries 

and  expenses,  Office 

of  Information,  Depart- 

ment  of  Agriculture11 . . 

+  5,000  . 

-  ~  . 

Transfer  in  1950  eati— " 

mates  from: 

"Printing  and  binding, 

Department  of 

Agricult hr e"  ......... 

-15,296  : 

—  . 

Transfer  in  1951  esti-: 

mates  from: 

* 

"Salaried  and  expenses, 

entomology  and  plant 

quarantine,  Agricul— 

• 

• 

tural  Research  Admirri- 

' 

st rat ion,  citrus 

blackfly"  ............ 

_  ^ 

-96,500 

"Control  of  emergency 

outbreaks  of  insects 

and  plant  diseases"  .. 

-994,344 ' 

-992,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment 

supplemental . •. . 

— 

-48,000 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate  . . 

3,230,200' 

3,564,000 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

Insect  and  plant-disease  control:  For  carrying  out  operations 
or  measures  to  eradicate,  suppress,  control,  or  to  prevent  or 
retard  the  spread  of  Japanese  beetle,  sweet potato  weevil, 

Mexican  fruit flies,  phony  peach  and  peach  mosaic,  cereal  rusts, 

1  pink  bollworm  and  Thurberia  weevil,  /and  the/  golden  nematode, 
citrus  blackfly,  white-fringed  beetle,  and  the  Hall  scale,  in¬ 
cluding  the  enforcement  of  quarantine  regulations  and  coopera¬ 
tion  with  States  to  enforce  plant  quarantines  as  authorized 
by  the  Plant  Quarantine  Act  of  August  20,  1912,  as  amended 

(7  U.  S,  C.  151-167),  and  including  the  establishment  of  such 
cotton-free  areas  as  may  be  necessary  to  stamp  out  any  infesta¬ 
tion  of  the  pink  bollworm  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Feb- 

2  ruary  8,  1930  (46  State  67) ,  authorized  by  the  Golden 

Nematode  Act  (Public  Law  645,  /Eightieth  Congress^/  approved 
June  15,  1948), 

The  first  change  in  language  is  proposed  to  include  provision  under  this 
appropriation  to  carry  out  operations  to  combat  the  citrus  blackfly, 
white-fringed  beetle,  and  the  Hall  scale.  Authority  for  operations  to 
combat  these  three  pests  is  provided  in  Public  Law  106,  81st  Congress, 
approved  June  17,  1949.  Operations  to  combat  white-fringed  beetle  and 
Hall  scale  have  heretofore  been  carried  on  under  authority  to  control 
incipient  and  emergency  outbreaks  of  insects  and  plant  diseases 
(7  U.  S,  C,  148)  and  funds  have  been  allotted  from  appropriations 
provided  under  that  authorization.  Operations  for  cooperation  with 
Mexico  in  combatting  the  citrus  blackfly  were  provided  in  a  separate 
subappropriation  item  titled  ’'Citrus  blackfly"  by  the  Third  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act,  1949 ,  approved  October  10,  1949.  The  estimates 
propose  that  this  work  be  financed  in  fiscal  year  1951  under  "Insect, 
and  plant  disease  control". 

The  second  change  in  language  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  simplifying 
and  shortening  the  wording  of  the  item. 
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'  .  .  ...  STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Current  activities  provide  for  protection  of  American  agriculture  from 
certain  destructive ■  ihsect  pests  and  plant  diseases,  by  conducting, 
in  cooperation  with  States,  operations  to  control,  suppress  and  pre¬ 
vent  spread  of  these  pests  and  plant  diseases,  including  enforcement 
of  regulations  on  movement  of  commodities  that  may  be  the  means  of 
carrying  the  pests  and  plant  diseases  into  uninfested  sections. 

Among  the  undertakings  now  in  process,  the  following  are  selected 
as  typicals 

1 .  Retarding  the  spread  of  the  Japanese  beetle  to  non-infested 
sections  of  the  United  States  and  suppressing  infestations 
in  newly  located  outlying  areas.  This  involves  inspection 
and  certification  of  commodities  likely  to  carry  the  beetles 
from  the  regulated  areas >  comprising  all  or  parts  of  the  14 
states  in  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

2 •  The  prevention  of  spread  of  the  sweetpotato  weevil  and  its 

eradication  from  commercial-producing  areas.  The  operations 
are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 

’ and  Texas . 

3 .  The  prevention  of  spread  of  the  Mexican  fruitfly  from  the 

citrus  producing  area  of  Texas. 


4 .  Suppression  and  prevention  of  spread  of  the  phony  peach  and 

peach  mosaic-  diseases. •  These  activities  are  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  southern  states  from  California  to  South 
■  Carolina. 

5 .  Control  of  the  destructive  stem  rust  disease  of  wheat,  oats, 

barley,  and  rye  by  the  eradication  of  barberries  which  are 

the  alternate  host  of  the  disease.  Control  work  is  conducted 
in  18  grain-growing  states. 

6 .  Eradication,  suppression,  control  and  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  the  pink  bollworm  from  areas  where  it  is  now  present 

and  prevention  of  spread  -of  the  Thurberia  weevil.  These 
operations'  are  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  all  the  major 
cotton-producing  States  and 'the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
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7 •  Eradication,  suppression,  control,  and  prevention  of  spread 
of  the  golden  nematode.  These  operations  are  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  of  New  York,  particularly  in 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  where  the  only  known- infestations 
in  the  United  States  occur.  Precautionary  surveys  are  made  in 
other  major  potato  and  tomato-producing  States, 

8,  Citrus  Blackfly.  Control  and  regulatory  activities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  citrus  blackfly  in  Mexico  consist  of: 

(a)  Inspections  in  Mexico  to  determine  location  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  inspections. 

(b)  Cooperation  with  National,  State,  and  local  officials 
in  Mexico  (l)  to  control  the  citrus  blackfly  and 

1  (2)  to  prevent  its  spread  to  uninfested'  areas.  These 

activities  are  advisory. 

9.  Control  and  prevention  of  spread  of  white-fringed  beetle. 

Operations  are  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  8  southeastern 
states.  h  ' 

10.  Eradication  of  Hall  Scale.  Activities  are  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  California  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
eliminate  this  destructive  scale  insect  which  is  known  to 
occur  only  in  limited  areas  in  that  State. 

11.  Inspection  at  strategically  located  transportation  centers  to 

intercept  shipments  of  commodities,  moving  in  apparent 

violation  of  Federal  and  State  quarantines . 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress  and  Trends:  Among  recent  accomplishments 
in  which  the  Bureau  has  participated  are  the  following: 

1 .  Japanese  Beetle  Control 

a.  Scouting  for  Japanese  beetles  in  fiscal  year  1949  was  per¬ 
formed  at  138  airfields,  1,480  plant-growing  sites,  and  287 
other  possibly  infested  locations  in  43  states.  No  beetles 

.  were  found  at  significant  distances  from  where  they  had 
previously  been  collected.  The  scouting  program  for  the 
fiscal  year'1950  provides  that  inspections  will  be  made  for 
the  most  part  in  nursery  areas.  Such  areas  present  the 
special  hazard  for  spread  to  many  new  locations. 

b .  Efforts  to  prevent  spread  of  Japanese  beetles  by  aircraft 

flying  from  infested  fields  were  increased  in  1949.  During 
the  previous  year,  12,660  aerosol  and  2,175  residual  DDT 
treatments  were  made  to  departing  planes  at  20  military  and 
17  commercial  airfields  in  9  states.  Inspectors  removed 
clinging  beetles  from  passengers  and  cargo  at  7  airfields. 
DDT  was  applied  to  Japanese  beetle  food  plants  at  three 
heavily  infested  airfields. 
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c •  Public  and  private  agencies  participated  in  all  phases  of 

Japanese  beetle  control  work.  State,  county,  and  city 
governments;  U.  S.  Air  Force  and-  Navy  officials;  and  per¬ 
sonnel  of  seven  Divisions- of  the  Bureau -cooperated  on  the 
survey  work  in  45  states.  Personnel,  equipment,  and  in¬ 
secticides  were  contributed  by  state  and  local  agencies 
and  by  nurserymen  in  10  states  where  suppressive  work  was 
supervised  in  newly  infested  areas.  Sixteen  states  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  certification  of  regulated  articles  as 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  quarantine.  All  treatments  re¬ 
quired  of  growers  and  shippers  as  a  basis  for  certification 
were  supervised  by  inspectors. 

a .  About  $16,000,000  worth  of  farm  and  nursery  products  were 

safely  shipped  to  consumers  outside  the  infested  area  under 

the  provisions  of  the  quarantine.  In  performing  this  work, 
project  inspectors  made  22,508  calls  to  growers,  shippers 
and  individual  homes.  A  total  of  93 >450, 000  nursery  and 
greenhouse  plants,  5,324  cars  and  truckloads  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  17,491  packages  of  cut  flowers  were 
certified  for  safe  movement  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

2 .  Sweet-potato  Weevil  Control 

a .  Through  planting  stock  supervision,  the  inspection  and 
treatment  of  shipped  and  stored  sweetpotatoes ,  and  by  simple 

sanitation  measures  in  fields  and  storages,  this  cooperative 
Federal-state  project  aims  both  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
this  weevil,  the  worst  pest  of  sweetpotatoes,  and  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  damage  from  it  throughout  the  nationally  im¬ 
portant  commercial  sweetpotato  belt  in  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas. 

b.  Effectiveness  of  the  cooperative  control  program  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  8,909  infested  locations  have  been  freed  from 
weevil  since  1937,  .and  that  this  'pest  has  been  eliminated 
from  -37  infested  counties  during  this  period. 

Summary  of  Program 


State 

New  Infested  s 
{Farm  Properties; 
Found  7/l/48  tos 
6/30/49  s 

Active  Infesta¬ 
tions  as  -'of 
6/30/49 

Farm  Properties  Re¬ 
leased  as  Weevil-Free 
7/1/37  to  6/30/49 

Alabama 

83  « 

93 

1,092 

Florida 

152  J 

172 

250 

Georgia 

62  -  s 

;  61 

394 

Louisiana  : 

1,645  • -  : 

2 ;  884 

3,122 

Mississippi 

81  -  :  : 

-  79 

1,092 

South  Carolina 

3  : 

'  -  3- 

57 

Texas 

97 

87 

2,916 

Total  i 

.  2,123  •  . 

3,379 

8,923 

3 .  Mexican  Fruitfly  Control 


a.  An  intensive  field  inspection  and  trapping  program  was  carried 

on  to  provide  information  needed  to  certify  citrus  fruit  for 

movement  into  California ».  Present  requirements  provide  that 
fruit  from  areas  that  are  determined  by  inspection  to  be  free 
from  infestation  may  be  shipped  unsterilized  to  California 
from  September  1  until  January  31  of  each  year*  After  that 
date  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  fruit-harvesting  .season,  only 
fruit  sterilized  by  the  usual  accepted  method  could  be  shipped 
from  Texas  to  California.  Through  these  arrangements,  356  car¬ 
loads  of  the  Texas  oranges  and  grapefruit  were  shipped  to 
California  between  November  1  and  February  2,  when  the  rapidly 
increasing  movement  of  fruit  was  stopped  on  account  of  damage 
to  the  fruit  by  the  cold  weather. 

4 .  , Phony  Peach  and  Peach  Mosaic  Eradication 

In  the  15  states  where  these  peach  virus  diseases  are  present 
a  combination  of  State  and  Federal  effort  attempts  to  prevent 
their  dissemination  in  nursery  stock  by  systematic  nursery 
inspection  methods,  and  to  assist  growers  in  the  main  commer¬ 
cial  peach  areas  in  avoiding  orchard  damage  by  the  prompt 
detection  and  removal  of  diseased  trees.  In  1949  the  nursery 
inspection  phase  covered  242  nurseries  growing  2.3  million 
trees  5  orchard  inspection  was  given  to  over  11  million  trees. 
Additional  protective  inspection  of  a  survey  type  was  made  of 
187  nurseries  and  36  budwood  sources  growing  nearly  8  million 
trees  and  their  environs  outside  the  regulated  areas. 


Summary  of  Orchard  Inspections  -  1949 


1 

State 

-Inspections  Made 

Infections  Found 

[Properties  ! 

Trees 

Properties 

Trees 

Peach  Mosaics 

Arizona 

8 

61 

7 

8 

California 

16,032 

497,794 

570 

2,527 

Colorado 

1,782 

.1,200,990  . 

515 

5,807 

New  Mexico 

2 

653 

2 

13 

Oklahoma 

585 

19,013 

6 

:  6 

Texas 

9,946 

548,918 

171 

352 

Utah 

1,407 

113,352 

19 

69 

Phony  Peach  S' 

Alabama  - 

1,833 

. 356,099 

478 

11,455 

Arkansas 

702 

1,373,076 

44 

107 

Georgia 

4^006 

v  2,362,507 
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5 •  Barberry  Eradication 

a .  Rust-spreading  barberry  bushes  were  removed  from  areas 
totaling  25,390  square  miles  in  225  counties  within  the  l8 

participating  eradication  states.  This  included  reworking 
18,271  square  miles  and  initial  work  on  7,119  square  miles. 
Nearly ■ 13 ,000 ,000  barberry  bushes  were  destroyed  (See  Table  l). 

b .  On  January  1,  1948  rework  was  behind  schedule  on  approximately 

46,000  square  miles.  Fruiting  bushes  had  developed  and  re¬ 
seeded  this  territory.  '  AccWplis'hrrfeht  s1  during  the.  year 
reduced  the  reinfested  areas  by  8,000  square  miles.  The 
status  of  barberry  eradication  on  December  31,  194-8  is  sum¬ 
marized  in -Table  2. 

c .  Ammonium  sulfamate  and  2,4-D  applied  to  cut  stubs  of  barberry 

canes  speeded  up  the  eradication  of  planted  bushes  in  the  city 
of  Spokane,  Washington,  and  in  the  Spokane  Valley.  The  use  of 
these  new  chemicals  in  comparison  with  the  old  digging  method 
showed  a  savings  of  about  10,000  man  hours  of  labor  on  the 
work  in  this  area, 

d .  Permits  were  .granted  to  68  nurseries  to  ship  barberry  into  the 

states  protected  by  Federal  Quarantine  No.  38.  These  nurseries 
were  inspected  and  found  to  be  growing  only  approved  resistant 
•  or  immune  stock. 

e •  Destructive  local  epidemics  of  stem  rust  starting. on  barberry 

only  occurred  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia . 

Stem  rust  was  not  of  general  economic  importance  in  the  bar¬ 
berry  eradication  states  other  than  in  these  local  areas. 

Losses  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye  from  stem  rust  have 
gradually  decreased  as  control  work  has  progressed  as  shown  in 
the  attached  graph. 


Table  1  -  Results  of  Barberry  Eradication  Work,  Calendar  Year  1948 
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Table  2  -  Status  of  Barberry  Eradication  through  1948 
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6 .  Pink  Bollworm  and  Thurberia  Weevil  Control 

a.  Three  new  counties'  were  found  infested  with  the  pink  bollworm, 
all  of  which  were  in  the  general  area  of  older  infestations 
and  two  of  the  counties  are  of  minor  importance  in  cotton  pro¬ 
duction. 

b.  Negative  inspections  for  the  third  successive1  season  made  it 
possible  to  release  from  the  quarantine  six  counties  in  the 

;  Trinity  Bay  area  of  southeast  Texas. 

c •  The  heat  treating  of  the  planting  seed  for  the  1948  crop  in 
Oklahoma,  together  with  the  sanitary  practices  enforced  at  the 

gins,  apparently  yielded  excellent  results  as  no  pink  boll- 
worms  were  found  in  that  state  in  1948.' 

d .  Considerable  improvement  has  been  made  ‘in  seed  heating  equipment 

.  1  at  gins  and  oil  mills  and  capacity  for  handling  seed  has  been 

enlarged.  Numerous  incinerators  for  disposal  of  gin  wastes  have 
i\,  /been  constructed,  ospecialLy  in  the' northwest  Texas  and  south¬ 
west  Oklahoma  counties  brought  under  Federal  regulation  in  1948. 

e .  Cooperation  in  meeting  the  stalk  destruction  dates  in  South 
Texas  in  the  fall  of  1948  wets  excellent,  which  resulted  in  the 
best  cotton  field  cleanup  in  several  years. 

f .  Improvement  in  the  procedures  for  age  of  methyl  bromide  as  an 

alternate  to  the  heat  treatment  for  cottonseed  has  resulted  in 
lowering  the  exposure  time  from  24  to  12  hours,  thus  increasing 
the  capacity  of  the  mills  using  this  method  of  seed  treatment 
without  sacrificing  any  of  ...the  safety  features. 

g.  The  cooperative  work  in  Mexico  has  resulted  in  the  development 
of  the  enforcement  of  control  and  quarantine  requirements  in 

Mexico  similar  to  those  in  effect  in  the  pink  bollworm  regu¬ 
lated  areas  in  this  country.  The  program  in  that  area  is  on 
a  firm  basis.  Insecticidal  control  of  the  pest  being  carried 
out  by  the  Mexicans,  particularly  in  the  important  cotton¬ 
growing  Laguna  area,  is  making  rapid  strides,  and  promises  to 
materially  reduce  the  infestation  in  that  area. 

7 .  Golden  Nematode  Control 


a »  Extensive  surveys  outside  Long  Island,  New  York,  have  not  re- 
vealed  any  infestation  of  the  golden  nematode.  Surveys  during 
the  past  fiscal  year  were  completed  in  22  southern,  eastern  and 
mid-western  potato-growing  states.  In  addition,  surveys  for 
the  golden  nematode  wrere.  made  in  cooperation  with  other  Bureau 
survey  activities  in  eight  of  the  potato-producing  Pacific  and 
Rocky  Mountain ' States o  Operations  currently  underway  include 
inspections  in  the  more  important  potato-producing  areas  in  all 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Special  emphasis  is  being 
given  to  the  collection  of  soil  and  debris  at  graders,  shipping 
points  and  storage  houses  where  white  potatoes  are  concentrated 
in  large  quantities. 


b.  As  of  July  1,  1949,  golden  nematode  infestation  has  been 
found  in  8,143  acres  on  Long  Island,  New  York.  Over  2,600 
of  those  acres  have  been  withheld  from  potato  and  tomato 

production  by  growers  during  the  current  cro.p  year  under 
the  Federal-State,  compensation  program.  In  addition,  about 
2,500  acres  have  been  removed  from  cultivation  and  utilized 
for  building  and  development  purposes. 

c .  Regulatory  activities  during  the  pa-st  fiscal'  year  included 

supervision  of  the  movement  of  approximately  300^000  cubic 

yards  of  topsoil,  valued  at  an  estimated  one  million  dollars. 

This  soil  moved  from  infested  sites  within  the  quarantined 
area  to  limited  non-agricultural  destinations  in  Nassau 
County  and  New  York  City. 

d .  Quarantine  regulations  for  the  1948-49  potato  shipping  sea¬ 

son  permitted  for  the  first  time  unrestricted  movement  of 
quarantined  potatoes  after  compliance  with  washing  or  treat¬ 

ing  requirements.  In  order  to  meet  the  State  quarantine 
requirements,  local  growers  constructed  a  washing  plant  that 
represents  an  investment  in  excess  of  8200,000  for  the  purpose 
of  washing  and  treating  local  quarantined  potatoes.  A 
special  vat  was  installed  in  one  of  the  washing  lines  for 
use  in  applying  a  hot  water  treatment  method  developed  by 
cooperating  research  agencies.  Approximately  400,000 
bushels  of  potatoes  were  moved  under  regulations  from  the 
quarantined  area  to . approved , destinations  during  the  1948-49 
shipping  season.  Over  60,000  bushels  of  those  potatoes  were 
treated  with  hot  water  and  moved  without  further  restrictions. 

e.  For  the  crop  season  1948,  $401,015  was  paid  to  growers  for 
keeping  land  out  of  production.  Of  this  amount  $181,289 
was  from  Federal  funds  allotted  from  this  appropriation  and 
the-  remainder  was  paid  by  the  State. 

8.  Citrus  -blackfly. 

a .  Cooperation  with  National ?  State,  and  local  officials  in 

Mexico  in  the  application  of  control  measures  in  a  limited 

number  of  the  more  heavily  infested  citrus  groves  has  given 
■encouraging  results.  As  new  or  improved  control  procedures 
are  developed  by  research,  they  are  tested  in  this  manner. 

b .  Surveys  have  indicated  some  spread  of  citrus  blackfly  from 
known  infested  areas  into  northern  Sonora  and  Lower  California, 

c„  Inspections  have  been  intensified  to  delimit  known  areas  of 

-  -  infestation  as  a  basis  for  regulating  or  preventing  movement 

of  host  material  likely  to  c-arry  infestation  to  new  areas. 
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9 .  White-fringed  Beetle  Control 

,  a.  Approximately  245,000  acres  of  rural  and  urban  land  in  8 

southeastern  states  are  known  to  be  infested  by  the  white- 
fringed.  beetle.  States  and  individuals  cooperate  with  the 
Bureau  in  suppression  and  prevention  of  spread. 


Acreages  treated  by  soil  and  foliage  applications  for 
White-fringed  Beetle  Control  October  1,  1948  to  June  30,  1949 


.  5  ..DDT 
State  s 

Soil  Applications 
(acres ) 

sf  DDT  Foliage  Applications 
:  (acres) 

Alabama  : 

2,689 

•  • 

•  •  • 

: 

8 , 658 

Florida  ; 

1,048 

• 

• 

1,218 

Georgia*  ;  - 

.3,959  . 

• 

18,187 

Louisiana  : 

45 

• 

0 

2,228 

Mississippi  s 

1,084 

© 

• 

4,703 

North  Carolina  j 

1,298 

: 

4,591 

South  Carolina  : 

12 

: 

189 

Tennessee  : 

 55 

• 

• 

1.961 

Total 

10,190 

41,735 

*12,136  Cubic  feet  of  potting  soil  treated 

-  '• 

b.  .Soil  and  Foliage  Treatments. 

DDT 

soil  application  of  50 

pounds  per  acre  as  a  basis  of  certification  for  movement  of 
plants  from  nurseries  has  been  applied  to  additional  nursery 
acreage  during  1948-49  to  destroy  larvae  of  white-fringed 
beetle.  Control  efforts  included  10  pounds. DDT  per  acre  soil 
applications  to  nearly  10,000  acres  of  agricultural  land.  An 
additional  treatment  of  25  pounds  per  acre  for  potting  soil 
and  greenhouse  floor  and  bench  soil  was  approved  and  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  Biweekly  foliage  treatments  were  made  by  air  and 
ground  equipment  around  nurseries,  greenhouses,  and  other  points 
from  which  a  hazard  of  adult  beetle  spread  exists. _ States  and 

growers  furnish  most, of  the  insecticides  and  growers  cultivate 
. land  to. incorporate  the  DDT  into  the  soil  in  the  control  program. 

c .  >■  Normal  annual  survey-inspect ion  of  the  infested  and  adjacent 

States  was  extended  in  the  spring  of  1949  to  include  nearby 
areas  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  due  to  the  recent  find  in  the 
vicinity  of  Memphis,  and  will,  include  contiguous, parts  of 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois  during  the  summer  of  1949. 

d .  During  the  past  two  fiscal  years  a  number  of  states  beyond  the 

infested  area  have- assigned  state  inspectors  for  training  work 

with  Federal  white-fringed  beetle:  inspectors  to  acquire  better 
knowledge  of  the  insect  and  methods  of  inspection. 
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10.  Hall  Scale  Eradication 

a.  All  known  infested  trees  in  the  Chico  and  Oroville,  California 
areas  were  fumigated  for  the  second  successive  year  during;  the 

winter  of  1948-49  in  cooperation  with  the  state.  Spot  inspec¬ 

tions  revealed  that  a  few  scales  can  survive  a  single  fumigation 
but  no  living  scales  have  yet  been  found  on  trees  fumigated  more 
than  once.  Trees  are  to  be  released  from  treatment  following 
freedom  from  live  scales  after  three  successive  fumigations. 

b.  As  a  result  of  removal  of  infested  trees  and  intensive  treat¬ 
ment  of  remaining  nearby  hosts,  no  further  infestation  has 
been  found  in  the  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
experimental  orchard  at  Devis.  One  new  infestation  involving 
10  properties  containing  1,815  host  trees  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bidwell  Park,  Chico,  California  was  found  in  June  194-9. 

c .  Surveys  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  quarantine  and 
regulatory  officials  failed  to  reveal  any  additional  infesta- 
t ions  in  communities  beyond  Chico  in  California,  and  in  Gulf 
Coast  States  to  which  host  plants  were  known  to  have  been 
shipped  or  might  have  been  taken. 

11.  Transit  Inspection 

a.  Transit  inspectors  assisted  in  enforcement  of  Federal  and 

state  quarantines  at  strategic  transfer  points  through  which 
products  move.  Significant  data  in  reference  to  these  opera¬ 
tions  during  the  fiscal  year  194-9  follow: 


31 

1,421,840 

1,290 


No.  of  transit  inspection  stations  operated . 

No.  of  shipments  inspected.. . . 

No.  of  Federal  quarantine  violations  intercepted.. 
No.  of  infringements  of  state  regulations 

reported . . . . . 

Mo.  of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  intercepted 


b .  Fifty-two  shipments  of  dangerous  cotton  material  which  was 

moving  from  the  area  regulated  under  the  pink  bollworm 

quarantine  were  returned  to  shippers  in  Texas,  New  Mexico 
and  Oklahoma;  and  dangerous  seed  cotton  was  intercepted  and 
removed  from  picking  sacks  of  itinerant  cotton  pickers 
leaving  the  infested  area.. 
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(a) 


Foreign  Plant  Quarantines 


Appropriation  Act,  1950  . $2,325,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental-; .  39»000 

Base  for  1951  .  2,364,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1951 . 2,6l8,000 

Increase  .  +254,000 


y 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1951 


To  provide  additional  inspection  service  to  guard  against 
introduction  of  citrus  blackfly,  oriental  fruitfly,  and 
other  dangerous  foreign  pests  into  the  United  States  ... .. 
To  reduce  infestations  of  oriental  fruitfly  around  air¬ 
fields  and  docks  in  Hawaii,  in  order  to  strengthen 
protection  against  the  introduction  into  the  mainland 

of  this  insect  pest  . 

To  place  on  a  full-year  "basis  in  1951»  pay  adjustments  under 
P.  L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  fiscal 
year  1950 . . 


+147,000 


+86,600 

+20,400 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


• 

• 

Increase  or  Decrease 

Project-. 

:  1950 

1949  i( estimated) 

P.  L.  429 
adjustment 

Other 

1951 

( estimated) 

1.  Foreign 

plant  quaran¬ 
tines  . 

• 

9 

i 

• 

* 

$2,294,248t$2,364,000 

$+20,400 

$+233,600(1) 

$2,618,000 

Total  pay  ac&LS-t 
tment  costs',  : 
Public  Law  l 


429  . 

Unobligated 
balance  .... 
Total  available 
Transfer  in 
1950  estimates 
from" Print ing 
and  binding, 
Department  of 
Agriculture"" 
Anticipated  pay 
adjustment 
supplemental. . 
Total  approp¬ 
riation  or 
estimate  .... 


5*  807 


2,300,055 


-8,055 


2,292,000 


[39,000] 


2,364,000 


-39,ooo 


2,325,000 


[+20,400] 


+20,400(2) 


[+3,600] 


+233,600 


[63,000] 


2,618,000 


INCREASES 


The  increase  of-  $254,000-  in -this  item  .for  1951  is  composed. of  the  fol- 
lowing:  •  • 

(l)  Increase  of  $233»600  composed  of  the  following:. 

(a)  Increase  of  $147,000  to  provide  additional  inspection  service 
to  guard  against  introduction  of  citrus  hlackfly,  oriental  fruitfly, 

and  other  dangerous  foreign  pests  into  the  United  States . 

Need  for  Increase:  The  growing  threats  of  invasion  by  the  citrus 
black-fly,  oriental  fruitfly,  golden  nematode,  giant  African  snail, 
and  many  other  injurious  foreign  pests  which  might  cause  serious 
damage  to  our  agriculture  if  introduced,,  make  it .  impe  rative  that 
understaffed  ports  he  adequately  manned. 

In  recent  years  the  citrus  hlackfly  has  spread  through  the  impor¬ 
tant  citrus  areas  of  .Mexico  and  is  moving  northward  at  an  alarm¬ 
ing  rate.  The  heavily  .infested  area  of  eastern  Mexico,  is  linked 
to  ports  of  entry  into  the  citrus  zone  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  of  Texas  hy  paved  highways,  and  infested  host  plants,  more 
than  140  of  which  have  been  reported  in  Mexico,  can  he  transported 
to  the  Border  in  a  matter  of  3  or  4  hours.  A  similar  situation 
exists  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  where  the  citrus  hlackfly 
presents  an  increasing  thread;  to  the  citrus  industry  .-of  California. 
Its  presence  in  Central  America,  India,  Ceylon,  Afriqa,  China, 
and:many  other  ports  of  the  world  make  it  mecessary  to  guard 
against  its  entry  at  all  ports,  as  well  as  those  on  the  Mexican 
Border.  : 

The  ;  effect  the  oriental  fruitfly  might  have  on  the  economy  of 
California  and  other  areas  of :the  mainland  has  been  demonstrated 
hy  its  depredations  in  Hawaii ’-where  it  attacks  more  than  100  hosts, 
including  most  of  the  important  crops  of  the  Island.:  While . the 
primary  threat  is  to  California  because  of  its  geographical 
location  with  respect  to  Hawaii,  planes  from  the  Island. can  pro-,, 
ceed  directly  t  o  other- point-s 'in  the  continental  U.  S^i;  and  ships 
from  Hawaii  &o  directly  to  Gulf  Coast  ports  hy  way  of  the  Panama 
Canal .  :  ; 

Plan  of  Work:  Based  on  present  and  foreseeable  workload* . and  on 
their  strategic  location  with;respect  to  known  infestations  of 
the  citrus  hlackfly,  oriental  fruitfly,  and  other  important 
foreign  pests,  it  is  proposed: to  augment  the  staffs  qf  the  ports 
listed  below  as  follows:  :  :  ; 

BROWNSVILLE,  HIDALGO,  and  LAREDO,  TEXAS  are  particularly  vulnerable 
because  of  their  locations,  the  volume  of  tourists,  and  volume  and 
nature  of  importations  through  these  pprts.  The  following  additional 
personnel  is  needed: 

Brownsville  4 
Hidalgo  3 

Laredo  2 
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MERCEDES,  TEXAS  (Thayer  International  Bridge).  While  not  connected 
with  the  interior  of-  Mexico  hy  a  paved  highway,  this  port  is  located 
in  the  center  of  the  rich  agricultural  area  of  the  Dower  Rio  Grande 
falley  and  a  vast  farming  section  is  "being  developed  an  the  adjacent 
Mexican  side  of  the  Border.  This  port  will  gain  in  importance  if 
the  citrus  blackfly  continues  its  northward  movement  in  Mexico.  One 
inspector  should  "be  provided  for  that  port. 

EL  PaSO,  TEXAS  and  NOGALES,  ARIZONA.  Importations  of  sour  limes  and 
other  host  material  through  these  ports  have  resulted  in  frequent 
interceptions  of  citrus  .blackfly,  fruitflies  and  other  important 
pests.  These  importations  are  frequently  consigned  to  California, 
and  other  destinations  where  the  pest  in  question  might  "become 
established.  To  provide  adequate  protection  one  inspector  should 
"be  added  to  the  staffs  of  each  cf  these  ports. 

EAGLE  PASS,  TEXaS.  The  undermanned  staff  of  this  port  should  "be 
increased  by  one  inspector  to  provide  protection  against  the  entry 
of  citrus  blackfly  a.nd  pests  from  Mexico. 

TAMPA  anu.  MIAMI,  PLORiDa.;  LEW  ORLEawS,  LA.  ;  MO-dIeE,  a  La.  j  LEW  iORK 
CITY,  and  SEATTLE,  WASH.  The  inspection  work  load  at  these  ports 
is  greater  than  can  be  met  with  the  present  personnel.  It  is 
necessary  to  select  inspection  assignments  on  the  basis  of  estimated 
results  and  to  let  some  planes,  boats,  etc.  pass  without  adequate 
inspection.  Additional  personnel  is  badly  needed  at  these  ports; 
as  follows; 


Tampa 

1 

Mobile 

1 

Miami 

2 

New  York 

5 

New  Orleans 

2 

Seattle 

l 

PUERTO  RICO.  As  a  result  of  present  day  air  commerce  Puerto  Rico 
has  become  of  primary  importance  as  a  strategic  outpost  in  the 
plant  quarantine  program.  In  addition  to  the  risk  of  direct 
flights  carrying  pests  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  mainland,  planes 
originating  in  other  areas,  including  Cuba,  Central  and  South 
America,  stop  at  Puerto  Rico  enroute  to  the  continental  United 
States.  ..If  not  safeguarded,  these  flights  present  a  means  of 
entry  for  such  insects  as  the  citrus  blackfly,  the  Mediterranean 
fruitfly  and  other  pests  of  Cuba  and  Latin uimer ica.  Six 
inspectors  are  needed  to  strengthen  the  plant  quarantine  effort 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

(b) Increase  of  $8b,600  to  reduce  infestations  of  oriental  fruitfly 

around  airfields  and  docks  in  Hawaii,  in  order- to  strengthen  pro¬ 

tection  against  introduction  of  this  destructive  insect  pest  into 

the  mainland. 

I 

Weed  for . Increase; '  .  The  present  method  of  preventing  the  introduction 
of  living  adults  of  the  oriental  fruitfly  into  the  mainland  by  air~ 
planes  departing  from  Hawaii  consists  of  the  application  of  insectici¬ 
dal  aerosols  to  the  planes  prior  to  loading  and  immediately  prior  to 
departure  after  loading.  The  aerosol  used  is  the  most  effective  one 
now  known. 
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Experimental  work  shows,  however,  that  it  is  not  100  percent  effect¬ 
ive  in  all  tests.  '  Its  effectiveness  is  illustrated,  however,  by 
collection  of  dead  adults  from  planes  after  treatment.  To  illustrate 
the  importance  of  treating  planes,  during  a  recent  month  adult 
fruitflies  were  found,  prior  to  treatment,  in  approximately  25 
percent  of  the  planes  preparing  to  depart  for  the  mainland. 

Planes  leaving  Hawaii  for  the  mainland  may  land  at  airfields  in  many 
sections  of  the  United  States,  especially  those  in  California. 
Military  flights  have  extended  even  to  Florida.  High  populations 
of  the  oriental  fruitfly  occur  around  air-ports  in  Hawaii.  The 
tabulation  given  "below  shows  the  number  of  adults  taken  in  traps  on 
airfields. 


Month 


1949  ■ 

Males 

Females 

June 

57559 

-11,590 

May 

2,630 

9,568 

April 

1,390 

7,385 

March 

6,716 

23,733 

February 

16, 681 

30,805 

J  anuary 

7,042 

11,583 

194s 

December 

6,761 

11,396 

November 

12,285 

18,467 

October 

4,974 

7.075 

Total 

63,528 

131,602 

^t  is  well  known  that  the  flies  around  the  airfields  will  move  into 
the  area  from  infested  wild  sections  where  guavas  and  other  host 
plants  are  present  in  considerable  numbers.  It  is  known  that  flies 
may  migrate  considerable  distances  and  these  reservoirs  of  infesta¬ 
tion  provide  a  source  for  a  continuing  supply  of  adults,  informa¬ 
tion  now,  available  suggests  that  methods  may  soon  be  available  for 
reducing  populations  of  the  flies.  Such  reductions  would  decrease 
the  number  of  flies  that  would  migrate  to  the  airfield  and.  thus 
reduce  the  hazard  of  their  gaining  entrance  into  aircraft.  With 
this  information  available,  it  will  be  practicable  to  treat  the 
airfield  and  its  environs  to  reduce  the  population  of  flies.  This, 
together  with  increased  application  of  residual  sprays  to  foliage 
and  buildings  at  the  airfield,  should  materially  strengthen  the 
precautions  that  can  no w  be  taken  to  prevent  the  hitch-hiking 
of  the  insects  in  planes. 

The  oriental  fruitfly  occurs  in  considerable  numbers  around  docks 
where  ships  are  being  loaded  and  may  thus  light  on  ships  which  will 
move  from  Hawaii  to  the  mainland.  it  is  known  that  the  adult 
fruitfly  will  live  for  a  much  longer  time  than  that  which  is 
required  for  the  movement  of  a  ship  from  Hawaii  to  the  mainland. 

■^t  is  important  to  apply  appropriate  sprays  to*  areas  around  the 
docks  to  reduce  the  opportunity  of  flies  gaining  access  to  ships. 


Plan  of  Work*  Three  entomologists  would  he  added  to  the  Honolulu  staff 
to  keep  down  the  population  of  fruitflies  around  airports  and  docks, 
with  seasonal  assistants  during  peak  periods  of  infestation.  Two  jeeps, 
equipped  with  sprayers,  are  needed  to  apply  sprays  to  buildings  and 
foliage  around  airports  and  docks.  Treatment  of  wild  guavas  and  other 
hosts  in  outlying  areas  would  he  applied  hy  plane  on  a  contract  basis. 

( 2 )  Inc rease  of  $20,U00  to  pi ace  on  a  full~year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjust¬ 
ments  under  P,  L.  h29  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  fiscal  year 

1Q50. 


')  '  .  7 


. 
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STATUS  OF  PRO  ORAM 


Current  Activities:  Foreign  plant  quarantine  worl?  is  conducted  in 
all  maritime  and  border  states,  and  in  Missouri,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico*  Work  is  performed  in  cooperation  with  Customs, 
Immigration,  and  Public  Health  Service  personnel,  and  in 
California,  Florida,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  with  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  State,  Territorial,  and  Insular  plant  quaran¬ 
tine  services,  respectively*  The  significance  of  the  program 
lies  in  the  protection  it  affords  to  American  agriculture,  horti¬ 
culture,  and  'forestry  from  further  foreign  pest  entry,  which 
endangers'  the  agricultural  productivity ’ of  this  country* 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress  and  Trends-: 


1*.  Air  traffic  inspection: 

-  -f 

Prevention  of  introduction  of  plant  pe-sts -  through  air  com¬ 

merce  increases  in  importance*  Planes  were  inspected  at  53- 
locations  (some  with  two  or  more  airports)  in  1949,  four 
more  than  in  1948.  At  larger  airports  the  schedules  require 
work  assignments  on  a. 24-hour  basis* 

Contraband  plant  material  intercepted  from  planes  contained 

a  relatively  high  percentage  of  pest  infestation  and  eviden¬ 

ce's  the  importance  of  the  problem*  The  well  established 
practice  of  partial  clearance  of  aircraft  from  abroad  at 
successive  landings,  many  at  inland  ports,  rather  than  com¬ 
plete  clearance  at  the  first. landing,  not  only  adds  to  the 
work  load  but  intensifies  the  problem.  The  increasing  use 
-  of  larger  planes  presents  increasing,  periods  of  peak  activity* 

The  following  table  gives  comparative  data  for  the  last  two 
fiscal  years*  .  . 


F.  Y.  F._  Y.  ^Deviation  1949 
1.948.  .  ....  1949  compared  with  1948 


Humber  planes  -inspected....  :  57,756  65,10s 

Humber  passengers  on  planes  1,159*783  1,191,856 
Humber  planes  carrying  pro¬ 
hibited  plant  material....  16,418  16,803 

Humber  interceptions  of 
plant  material  from 

planes  .  37,728  43,057 


+  12*7 
+  2.8 

+  2.4 


+  14.1 


Important  pest  interceptions  from  air-borne  traffic  included: 

Citrus  blackfly,-  East  Indian  pod  borer,  pink  b allworm,. 
Mediterranean  fruitfly,  Mexican  fruitfly,  West  Indian  fruit- 
fly,  various  ether  species  of  destructive  fruitflies, 
various  species  of  whiteflies,  mango  weevil,  a  stem  borer 
affecting  broom  corn;  citrus  canker,  black  spot  of  citrus, 
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sweet  orange  scab,  spot  anthracnose  of  apple  and  pear; 
golden  nematode  of  potatoes,  and  nematodes  attacking  peas 
and  wheat*  "tV  • 

Aircraft  departing  from  Hawaii  for  the  mainland  aro  given 

plant  quarantine  clearance-  immediately  prior  to  departure 

to  (l)  prevent  the  spread  to  the  mainland  of  injurious 

plant  pests  of  Hawaii  and  (2)  as  part  of  the  Government's 
general  program  of  facilitating -the  movement  of  air  com—  ' 
merce  in  which  Customs,  Immigration,  and  the  Fublic  Health 
Services  participate.  Aircraft  are  treated  with  an  in¬ 
secticidal  aerosol' of  agricultural  strength  before ' loading 
and  again  with  a  lighter  strength  aerosol  after  loading  and 
just  "before  take-off.  • 

The  following  table  shows  the  volume  of  this  work  for  the-  • 
past  two  fiscal  years.  The  decreases  in  1949  are  due  in 
part  to  diversion  df  government-owned  planes- to  the  Berlin 
air-lift,  strike  conditions,  and  to  the  larger  aircraft 
now  in  use. 


Inspection  in  Hawaii  of "Air-borne  Traffic 

Prior  to  Departure  for  Mainland 


1948 

1949 

fo-  Deviation 
1949  compared 
with  1948 

-Planes  inspected'.*...... 

5,057 

4,051 

-  19.9 

Pieces  of  baggage  in- 

spected . . . 

262,826 

234,986 

-  10.5 

Humber  of  passengers  . ... 

143,100 

121,508 

-  15.1 

Humb er  of  ' package  s  of' 

plant  material  in  cargo. 

14,518 

32  ,-289 

+122.4 

Humber  planes  with  un¬ 
authorized  plant  - 

material: . . . 

2,107 

1,665 

-  21.0 

Similar  preflight  clearance  of  aircraft  in  Puerto  Rico 

was  inaugurated  by -the -four  cooperating  Federal  services 
on  April  15,  1949  and  is  proving  very  acceptable  to 
Puerto  Ricans  because  it  eliminates  delays  after  arrival 
at  destination.  Such  clearance  is  limited  at  present  to 
commercial  and  Havy  flights  originating  in  the  Island  and 
all  Air  Force  flights  proceeding -nonstop -to -the  mainland. 
The  public  acceptance  of  preflight  clearance  is  resulting 
in  an  increase  in  the  number  of 'requests  for  the  service, 
»  and  there  are  .forecasts  of  a  demand  £or  an  extension  of 
the  program  to  include  foreign  planes  transiting  Puerto 
.Rico '.for  nonstop  . movement  to  the  mainland. 

-  :Th.3  following /tat? le  shows  this  work  load  -for  the  past  two 
fiscal  years. 
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F.  Y>  194S 

On  Puerto 

%  Devia- 

On 

On 

Rico  be- 

tion  1949 

mainland 

mainland 

ginning 

compared 

* 

April  15 

Total 

with  1948 

Planes  inspected.. 

4,293 

3*953 

'  555* 

4,pOS 

+  5.0 

Passengers  *....*. 

95,075 

92,066 

21,293 

113.359 

+19*2 

Pieces  baggage 

175,437 

193,796 

•  •  •  ,  .  , 

inspected  ...*.*• 

33,293 

227,089 

+29*4 

*  All  planes  (domestic  and  foreign)  clearing  Puerto  Rico  for  nonstop 
flight  to  the  mainland  are  treated  prior  to  takeoff  with  an  in¬ 
secticidal  aerosol* 


2.  Surface  traffic  inspection* 

Plant  quarantine  clearance  of  surface  traffic  is  also  a  major 

problem  of  increasing  importance  because  of  the  volume  of 
travel  and  the  decreased  baggage  inspection  by  customs  through 
increasing  exemptions  from  duty  for  certain  classes  of  passen¬ 
gers.  No  figures  are  maintained  for  the  volume  of  passenger 
traffic  over  the  borders  of  the  country  but  as  surface  traffic 
and.  other  such  travel  increases  the  plant  quarantine  problem 
of  safeguarding  against  pest  entry  is  intensif iedc 


Aside  from  indicating  the  increasing  volume  of  passenger  traf¬ 
fic  the  following  figures  indicate  the  plant  quarantine  ac¬ 
tivity  in  surface  traffic* 


* 

F.  Y.  F.  Y. 

$  Deviation  1949 

'  194s  1949 

compared  with  1948 

Vessels  arriving  .....*. 

46,094  44,06s 

-  4.4 

Vehicles  from  Mexico  *•» 

6,976, 5«2  7,578,752 

4-  806 

Pullman  and  passenger 

coaches  from  Mexico**** 
Interceptions  of  un¬ 
authorized  nlant 

3Y745 . .3.,  342 

-  10,8 

material  from  vehicles, 

....  „  .• 

trains,  and  pedestrians 

from  MexI co 

67,71s  55,877 

-  17.7 

Plant  Importation 


Foreign  importations  of  plant  material  decreased  in  fisca.l 
year  1949  as  compared  with  1948,  as  shown  in  'the  following 
tabulation.  However,  the  total  interceptions  of  unauthorized 
plant  material  for  1949  is  more  than  twice  the  19^7  figure. 
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•P.  'Y. 

P.  Y. 

$  Deviation  1949 

Poreign  cargo  importations 

1948 

19U9  - 

compared  with  1948 

-of  plant  material  ....... 

Interceptions  of  unauthor¬ 
ized  plant  material  in 

-  64,107 

46,676 

-  27.1 

cargo  . . . ' 

Preight  cars  inspected  in 

6,500 

3,766 

-42.1 

Mexico  «••....• . .  ! 

73,292 

68,013 

•-  '8;0 

Protection  of  the  Southwest  of  the  United  States,  particularly 

southern  California,  from  the  pests  of  Mexico.  Rail  traffic, 

with  increasing  airplane  traffic,  from  .the  east  hnd'  central 
part  of  Mexico  to  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  presents  a  sub¬ 
stantial  threat  of  spread  of  plant  pests- particularly  fruit- 
flies  to  the  United  States  vis.  Lower  California.  The  Bureau 
program  inaugurated  in  19^9  for  cooperation  with,  Mexican  off i-  ■ 
cial  and .grower  interests  to  police  the  traffic  from  the 
Mexican  mainlarid  to  Lower  California  is  continuing  in  1950* 

Under  this  program  quarantines  are  enforced  at  interior  points 
in  Mexico  through  inspection  of  baggage  and  cargoes,  car  fumi¬ 
gation,  etc. 


Permit  issuance,  including  amendments  and  cancellations,  was  a 
ma^jor  clerical  item  of  plant  quarantine  administration  during. 
194-9.  Poliowing  the  complete  revision  of  Nursery  Stock,  Plant, 
and  Seed  Quarantine  No.  37s  existing  permits  were  cancelled  and 
new  permits  issued  for  importations'  under  that  quarantine,  and 
materially  increased  the  work  load.  .  The  following  table  sum¬ 
marizes  these  activities: ’ 


P.  Y.  P.  Y.  fo  Deviation  1949 
1948*  1949* ' ’ ’ compared  with  1948 

#  .  1  •  1  *  ■  ' 

Total  permit  actions  •  •••<>»  7 > 947  10*125  .  +  27*4 

Continuing  permits  in  fdrce  • ’  . 

as  of  June  8,100  6,623  ~  18*23 

Plant  Exportation  ! 

Inspection' and  certification  for' export  6f ' Arndflchii  grown  plant 

material  to  meet  the  sanitary  import  requirements  of  foreign 
countries  continues  to  increase.  The  reduction  in  number  of 
containers  is  largely  due  to  decreases  in  the  volume  of. exports 
of  potatoes.  .The  growth  oi*  this  service  is  shown-  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table.  . 
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Export  certificates  issued  » . 
Humber  containers  certified 
for  export  **. . 


E*  Y*  E*  Y*  $  Deviation  1949 

1948  1949  compared  with  1948 

9.255  13.320  +  ^3-9 

5,227,846  4,1+31,894  -  17.9 


Receipts 


Receipts  of  $25»184  in  1949  resulted  from  the  fee  of  $4 •00  a 
car  charged  for  fumigating  railroad  cars  entering  this  country 
from  Mexico •  This  fumigation  is  required  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  introduction  of  insects,  primarily  those  attacking  cotton* 
The  estimated  receipts  from  this  source  for  1950  are  $25,000* 
Such  receipts  are  deposited  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury* 


/ 


) 
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Citrus  Blackfly 


The  1951  Budget  estimates  propose  the  transfer  ip,  estimates  of  this 
item  to  the  suhappropriations  "Insect  investigations"  and  "insect. and 
plant  disease  control".  Therefore,  the  work  formerly,  carried  under 
the  heading  "Citrus  Blackfly"  is  now  included  under,  items  ("b)  insect 
Investigations  and  (c)  Insect  and  -^lant  disease  Control. 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  elimination  of  the  language  of  this 
item  as  follows.,  (deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

[Citrus  Blackfly:  Eor  investigations  of  the  citrus  black- 
-fly,  during  the  fiscal  year  1950 »  including  cooperative 
tests  of  methods  for  its  control  in  Mexico  and  cooperation 
with  the  Government  of  Mexico  or  local  Mexican  authorities 
in  connection  with  the  suppression,  control,  and  prevention 
or  retardation  o’f  spread,  of  this  pest,  $190,000.] 

This  change-,  deleting  the  language  of  the  present  subappropriation 
"Citrus  Blackfly",  is  proposed  in  connection  with  the  transfer  i.n 

the  estimates  of  this'  Yct’ivity  to'  the'  ’subappropir i’at ions  "Insect 
investigations"  and  "Insect  and  plant  disease  control". 
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(f)  Control  of  Emergency  Outbreaks  of  Insects  and  Plant  Diseases 


Appropriation  Act,  1950  . . . . .  $3,^95,000 

Activities  transferred  in  1951  Estimates  to: 

11  Control  of  Forest  Pests,  Department  of  Agriculture, 11 

forest  pest  control  act  . .  -250,000 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  entomology  and  plant  quaran¬ 
tine,  Agricultural  Research  Administration, "  insect 
and  plant  disease  controls 

White-fringed  "beetle  control  . .  ~8b0,000 

Hall  scale  eradication  .  -132,000 

Base  for  1951  . . . . .  2,253,000 

Budget  Estimate,  :1951  . 2,500,000 

Increase  . +247,000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1951 

To  advise  farmers  on  how  and  when  to  protect  their  crops  as 
a  part  of  good  farming  practices  . 

To  purchase  control  materials  for  use  "by  farmers  or  cooperat 
ing  Federal-S tat e-local  agencies  in  areas  where  outbreaks 
of  grasshoppers  develop  either  on  range  or  crop  lands  .... 

To  conduct  general. surveys  . . . . 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  shown  include  pay  adjustment  costs) 


Project 

1949 

1950 

( estimated) 

Program  :  1951 

Increase  :( estimated) 

1.  Grasshopper  and  Mormon 

cricket  control  . 

2.  General  surveys  . . 

$1,791,967 

167,450 

$2,045,000 

175,000 

• 

t 

+$200,000  (l):  $2,245,000 
.  +47,000  (2>:  222,000 

3.  Other  control  and  ser¬ 
vice  work: 

a.  Chinch  bug  control. . 

10 , 718 

11,000 

• 

• 

• 

:  11,000 

b.  Citrus  canker  survey 

17,950 

12,000 

:  12,000 

c.  Fire  ant  survey  .... 

2,786 

10,000 

:  10 , 000 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs, 

Public  Law  429  . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

6,692 

[13,300] 

• 

• 

-  -  :  [20,000] 

• 

Total  available  . 

1,997,563 

2,253,000 

+247,000  :  2,500,000 

Transfer  to  "Salaries  and 
expenses,  Office  of  In¬ 
formation,  Department  of 

Agriculture"  . 

Transfer  in  1951  Estimates 
to : 

"Control  of  Forest  Pests, 
Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,"  forest  pest  con- 
trol  act  . 

8,093 

250,000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


+50,000 

+150,000 

+47,000 


• 

• 

Project.  l  1949 

1950 

( estimated) 

Program  :  1951 

Increase  :( estimated) 

Transfer  in  1951  Estimates 
to;  (Cont'd) 

"Salaries  and-  expenses, 
entomology  and  plant 
quarantine,  Agricultural 
Research  Admini stration" * 
insect  and  plan t  di s- 
ease  control  . .  . . . 

992.000 

- 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  . . . . 2 

3,-000.000 

-  3,495.000 

The  19 50  Program:  -Based  on  information  available  at  this  time,  emergency 
outbreaks  of  '  grasshoppers  requiring  extensive  control  efforts  must  ba 
expected  in  ( a )  an  area  involving  about  one  million  acres  in  northwestern 
Nevada,  southern  Oregon,  and  northeastern  California;  (b)  in  an  area  not 
yet  clearly  defined  in  eastern  Montana  and  adjoining  counties  in  Western 
North  Dakota  extending  about  as  far  East  as  Mj_not;  and  (c)  in  an  area 
involving  the  pan-handle  counties  of  lexas  and  Oklahoma,  In  addition 
to  these  "outbreak  areas,"  grasshoppers  must  be  expected  to  continue 
increasing  in  numbers  over  large  areas  throughout  the  western  part  of' 
the  United  States  for  at  least  one' more  season.  The  program  for  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  1950  therefore  provides  for  continuing 
and  expanding  the  modified  crop  protection  program  initiated  in  1949, 
and  for  continuing  Federal-State-local  cooperative  control  work  in 
areas  where  emergency  outbreaks  originating  on  semi-arid  range  or 
marginal  lands  threaten  migration  to  high  value  crop  areas.  This  work 
will  involve  widespread  use  of  the  newer  insecticides,  toxaphene, 
ehlordane,  or  others  now  under  field  test,  applied  as  dusts  or  sprays' 
directly  to  crops  to  be  protected,  or  to  vegetation  along  field  margins, 
roadsides,  on  inter-mingled  grasslands,  canal  banks,  etc.,  in  the  more 
intensively  farmed  areas  where  the  grasshoppers  causing  trouble  are  of 
local  origin.  Suppression  of  outbreaks  of  destructive  species,  including 
those  with  migratory  tendencies  which  develop  on  lands  not  under  culti¬ 
vation,  will  be'earried  out  under  a  cooperative  arrangement  which  will 
involve  Joint  financing  of  any  work  that  is  done,  the  Federal  Government 
assuming  approximately  50  percent  of  the  cost. 

Surveys  recently  completed  indicate  that  supplemental  funds  will  be  needed 
in  1950  to  cope  with  anticipated  outbreaks. 

INCREASES 

The  increase  of  $247,000  in 'this  item  for  1951  consists  of  the  following: 

(l)  Increase  of  $200,000  under  the  project  "Grasshopper  and  Mormon  Cricket 

Control11  to  intensify  two  features  of  the  cooperative  control  program  as 

follows : 

(a)  Increase  of  $50.000  for  advising  farmers  on  how  and  when  to  use  the 

new  facilities  that  are  available  to  them  for  grasshopper  control. 
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Need  for  Increase?  Based  on  developments  of  the  past  two  years  and  pre¬ 
liminary  reports  on  the  results  of  the  fall  survey,  it  must  he  assumed 
.  that  gras'-shoppers  will'  continue  to  occur  in  outbreak  numbers  for  at 
least  two  more  years.  :  Recent  experience  has  demonstrated  that  chlor- 
dane,  toxaphene  and  certain  other  insecticides  recently  released  for 
public  use  give  effective  control  of  grasshoppers  in  cultivated  crop 
areas,  when  properly  and  timely  applied  to  field  margins  or  adjacent 
idle  lands.  Farmers  are  encouraged-  to  purchase  and  apply  these  ma¬ 
terials  either  as  sprays  or  dusts  t:o  protect  their  own  crops  from  grass¬ 
hoppers  when  only  local  infestations  are  involved.  Relatively  few  agri¬ 
cultural  advisers  or  farmers  are  familiar  with  the.  facilities  that  are 
now  available  .  It  is  proposed  therefore  to  .'assign  technically  trained 
men  familiar  with  all  phases  of  the'  grasshopper  control  program  to  areas 
where  outbreaks  develop  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to  county  agri¬ 
cultural  extension  agents,  other  agricultural  leaders,  and  farmers  in 
affected  areas  the  new  and  improved  techniques  and  procedures  which  have 
proved  so  effective  on  a  limited  scale  during  the  past  two  crop  seasons. 
An  important  feature  of  this  work  will  be  to  bring  about  coordination 
of  the  efforts  of  all  individuals  and  agencies  concerned,  thus  assur¬ 
ing  community- wide  participation  in  control  programs. 

(b)  Increase  of  $150,000  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  control 

materials  for  use  injareas  where  outbreaks  of  grasshoppers  develop  on 

range  or  idle  lands  iryermingled  with  crop  lands. 

Need  for  increase?  During  periods  of  epidemic  infestations  there  are  many 
conditions  under  which  farmers  are  unable  to  protect  their  crops  because 
of  grasshoppers  migrating  from  nearby  waste,  range,  or  other  uncultivated 
lands.  Often  this  includes  public  lands  and  property  belonging  to 
absentee  owners. ^Interest  in  grasshopper  control  in  such  areas  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  availability  of  the  newer  insecticides  that 

,  are  increasing  the  efficiency  of  operations  and  resulting  in  greatly 
reduced  cost. of  control.  Until  such  time  as  the  current  outbreaks  sub¬ 
side  a  steady  expansion  in  control  activities  must  be  anticipated. 

( 2)  Increase  of  $47,000  under  the  project  "General  surveys11  to  strengthen 

surveys  on  European  corn  borer,  boll  weevil,  and  other  insects. 

Need  for  increase;  The  European  corn  borer  is  now  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  corn  belt.  Extensive  damage  has  been  caused  by  this 
pest  during  the  current  crop  season.  It  is  proposed  therefore  to  in¬ 
crease  and  intensify  corn  borer  surveys  in  cooperation  with  affected 
States  as  a  service  to  farmers,  and  to  industries  furnishing  the  insecti¬ 
cides  and  the  insecticide  applicators.  As  a  result  of  the  severe  out¬ 
break  of  boll  weevil  and  other  insects  that  have  occurred  during  the 

•  current  crop  season,  the  areas  needing  attention  during  the  summer  of 
1950  will  be  considerably  larger  than  during  the  current  crop  season. 


CHA1IG3  in  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  "brackets)  : 

For  expenses  necessary  to  oarry  out  the  provisions  of  the  joint 
resolution  approved  May  9,  193#  (7  U.S.C.  l4g~l48e)  [and  the 
provisions  of  the  Forest  Pest  Control  Act  ($250,000  which  may 
"be  transferred  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  appropriation  “Forest 
Pest  Control  Act*1),]  including  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  airplanes  and  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  three,  and  sur¬ 
veys  and  control  operations  in  Canada  in  cooperation  with  the 
Canadian  Government  or  local  Canadian  authorities,  and  the 
employment  of  Canadian  citizens,  [$1,745, 000 ]  $2,500,000* 

The  change  in  language  is  proposed  to  delete  the  provision  contained  in 
the  1950  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  authorizing  a  transfer  of  $250,000 
to  the  appropriation  "Forest  Pest  Control  Act".  Retention  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  is  no  longer  necessary  since  the  1951  estimates  propose  a  transfer 
in  the  estimates  of  this  amount  to  the  appropriation  "Forest  Pest  Control 
Act". 


\ 


STATUS  OP  PROGRAM 


Current  Activities*  Urider  this  item  'flexible  year-to-year 
programs  are  carried  out  as  required  for  the  control  of 
'incipient  and  emergency*  outbf eakgv-of  insects  .and  plant 
diseases  that  present  serious  threats  to  agriculture.  The 
various  projects  are" in  gene tal' handled  on  a  crop  season 
basis  in, response  to  urgent  needs.  The  more  important  ac¬ 
tivities  now"  being  carried  on  "are'  (l)  cooperation  with-  <  .... 
States  to  control  grasshoppers  and  Mormon  crickets,  (2) 
surveys  to  detect  the  status  and  occurrence  of  insect 
pest:s».  "Vyi  .  ■  ..  .  ...  ,  .  . , 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress  and  Trends:  '  ,  :  ..  "p  . 

. Grasshopper.  Control'  .  •  *  .  /. 

In  Crop  Areas;  '  ...  - 

During  1949.  it  is'  estimated  that  farmers  and  ranchers 

treated  very  effectively  more  than- 2,800,000  acres  of  land 

in  crop  areas  with  toxaphene,-  chlordane',  and  benzene  hexa- 
chloride ,  or  more  than  twice  the  acreage  treated  with  such- 
materials  the  previous  .year,  .• 

During  194S  more  than  46,000  farmers  and  ranchers  spread 

standard  bait  mixtures  containing  sodium  fluo silicate  on  ap- 
proximately  3 » 200, 000  acres  of  crop  land  or  adjacent  in¬ 
fested  areas.  Due  to  the  popularity  and  increased  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  newer  insecticidal  formulations ,  it  is  estimated 
there  may  have,  been  some  reduction  in  acreage  treated  -with,  ' 
•theystandard  mixtures  xu.1.949. 

According  to  preliminary  estimates  the  cooperative  grasshopper 

control  program  saved  a*t  least-  $55  worth  of  crops1  for  every 

dollar  spent  by  County-State-Federal  'agencies  on  crop  areas 

during  19^9 ,  ‘exclusive  of  farmer  lahor'and  services  for 
baiting.  , 

Specially  -  devised  equipment  designed  to  apply  'the  newer-  in¬ 

secticides  in  sprays  or  dusts  was  rather  extensively  used  by 
farmers  during  1949,  although  there  is  a  recognized  need  for 

further  demonstration  of  such  equipment  and  materials  before 
the  new  control  procedure  will  be  generally  accepted.  . 
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On  Range  lands  IvdYll  i  •'  . :> 

The  objectives-  of  grasshopper  'control  were:  v 

:  •’  •  .  ,  i .  ■ 

1*  To  protect  range  vegetation  from  destruction  or  depletion. 

2.  To  prevent  migrations  to  important  crop-producing  areas* 

The  important  features  of  this  program  in  the  heavily  infested 
rangelands  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  were: 

a.  As  of  August  5,  1949,  2,867,000  acres  were  treated  hy 

aircraft  w ith  dry  “bait  formulations  containing  toxaphene 
or  chlordane.  ;  hv  '  p  ,:Y 

b.  As  a  direct  result  of  such  treatment  major  migrations  did 

not  occur  thus  affording  protection  to  croplands  by  pre¬ 
venting  flights  such  as  those  which  occurred  in  the  late 
1930* s,  and  which  caused  tremendous  losses  to  valuable 
crops,  particularly  grains.  Grasshopper  populations  were 
drastically  reduced  in  the  treated  area.  Complete  results 
of  surveys  are  not  yet  available. 

c.  The  cost  of  control  on  this  acreage  was  shared  by  the 
cooperators  on  the  following  approximate  basis:  Federal 
funds  5 0$;  State  appropriations  25 County  appropriations 
15$;  contributions  from  owners  or  operators  of  infested 
rangelands  .10^*  In  addition  many  ranchers  assumed  the 
entire  cost  of  bait  applications  on  their  properties. 

d.  One  Bureau-owned  airplane  (-DC3  type)  especially  equipped 

with  a  new  type  of  distributing,  device  using  air  velocity 

to  dispense  dry-bait  treated  approximately  380,000  acres 
of  range  lands  during  the  -1948-49  crop  season  at  an 

overall  acreage  cost  of  17  cents.  Other  Bureau-owned  and 
Bureau- contract  and  rancher-contract  -airplanes  and  ground 
equipment  'were  used  in  the  more  than  3,000 acres 
range  program. 

From ■  September  1  to  10,  1949,  25 > 7^7  .acres  of  range  land  in 

Arizona  were. treated  by  Bureau- owned  aircraft  at  a  cost  of  ap¬ 
pro  xirnateT3r~flE7^85V  Of  this  amount  State  and  local  agencies 
expended  $8,343.  The  infestation  was  of  an  incipient  and  spotty 
nature.  Formal  build-up  of  infestation  in  this  treated  area  and 
adjacent  areas  appears  to  have  been  greatly  retarded. 
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Mormon  Cricket  Control 


During  the  1948-49  crop  season  only  a  very  limited  amount  of 
control  was  needed  t.o  combat  the  few  incipient  and  localized 
infestations  that  developed  in  or  adjacent  to  crop  areas  in 
Colorado,  Nevada,  and  .Washington*.  No  control  was  needed  in 
other  States.  .  ‘  * ■' 

t _  ’  .  .?  '  V  ••  '  . 

Chinch  Bug  Control 

W ea.th.er  conditions -kept  chinch  hu.gs  from  becoming  a  major 
problem  in  1948  and  1949*  Local  damaging infestations  were 
troublesome  in  a  few  counties  of  several  States.  Limited 
quantities  of  Federally  provided  materials  were  used  by 
farmers  to  combat  the  bugs. 

Citrus  Canker  Survey 

No  citrus  canker  was  found  during  the  two-year  re  survey  begun 
in  19^47.  A"  much  needed  similar  resurvey  in  Louisiana,  where 
the  disease  formerly  existed  and  in  which  that  State  desires 
to  participate,  has  not  been  made.  It  is  planned  to  initiate 
surveys  in  this  State  during  the  fiscal  year  195^®  c0~ 

operation  with  the  State  all  previously  infected  and  adjacent 
properties  in  Texas  were  inspected  for  this  destructive  citrus 
disease.  Inspection  was  extended  to  uncultivated  areas  in  the 
State  and  to  a  part  of  Arkansas,  when  it  was  suspected  that  in¬ 
fections  might  be  established. 

Potato  Rot  Nematode  Survey 

After  conferences  with  the  Western  and  National  Plant  Boards 
a  preliminary  cooperative  Federal-State  survey  was  made  of 

stored  potatoes  in  the  spring  of  1949  for  the  potato  rot 

nemat 0 de  in  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada, 
Oregon,  Utah,  and  Washington.  The  western  survey  supplemented 
similar  searches  in  eastern  areas  where  Prince  Edward  Island 
seed  stock  had  been  distributed  in  former  years.  In  neither  of 
these  limited  surveys  in  the  main  northern  potato  areas  of  the 
United  States  was  any  new  infestation  of  the  rot  nematode  dis¬ 
covered.  About  4*5 fo  of  the  total  1948  western  potato  pro¬ 
duction  was  examined.  Included  in  the  observations  were 
potatoes  from  1024  farms  in  66  counties  of  the  8  States. 
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Other  Surveys 

In  Cooperation  with  State  agenc-ies,  industry  groups  and  others, 

several  different  surveys  have  been  continued*  The  p e s t s 
covered  include:,  cotton  insects,  insects  attacking  deciduous 
fruits,  insect  pests  of  vegetables  and  similar  c.rops  including 
tobacco,  hessian  fly,  corn  “borer,  and  screwworm*  The  purpose 
of  these  surveys  is  to  develop  current-  data  on  status  and 
distribution  of  important  pests  arid  inf ormation  on  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  insecticides  in  areas  where  they  are  needed.  The 
data  is  pooled,  summarized  rind  made  currently  available — usually 
weekly  during^ active  seasons — to  extension  agencies  to  aid  in 
advising  farmers  and.  to  the  industry  to  aid  in  the  distribution 
of  insecticides  and  spraying  and  dpsting  equipment  to  the  areas 
where  needed  and  where  they  will  be  used  bjr  the  farmers.  These 
activities  have  been  of  increasing  value  and  are  closely 
followed  by  farmers  and  industry.  They  have  done  much  to  assure 
that  supplies  are  available  when  and  where  needed  and  to  guide 
farmers  "on  when  to  protect  crops  to  prevent  losses*.  Most  of  the 
weekly  reports  on  insect  infestations  are  sent  to  as  many  as 
1,000  individuals • and  concerns.  The  interest  and  cooperation  by 
State  agencies  and.  others  are  increasing* 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS';  WORKING  FUNDS,  AND  TRUST  FUNDS 


X,AffiO,'imt5,''Shox'fn-TTici-ad.e  .Fay  Adjustment  Gosts) 


Item 


'  "'j  :  Estimated  :  Estimated 

■  -  : Obligations, :  obligations obligations  , 

194a,,  :  1950  ,  1951 


Control  of  Forest  Pests,  Department  of' 
Agriculture, (Bureau  of  Entomology  and' 

Plant  Quarant ine ) : 

White  Pine, Blister  Rust; 

Leadership,  coordination,  and 


technical  direction  of  white  pine 

blister  rust  control  ’.  .  . . 

Blister  rust  quarantine 

enforcement  . . 

Cooperative  blister  rust  control 
on  State,  and  pr  ivately-owned 
lands  .  . . . ....... . 

$727,906 

/:  14,967 

:  '  442,521 

: ..  $752,lK)0 

:  ....  15,500 

V  407,700 

■  $763,700 

..:  .15.,  600 

: 1,0 5 8, 260 

Total,  White  pine  blister  rust  .. 

:  1,185, 4l6 

:  1,175,600 

:l, 637, 500  . 

Gyosy  and  brown-tail  moths  . 

:  617,256 

:  585,000 

SllibOO 

Forest  Pest*  Control  Act  . 

'  :  39,057' 

:  594 ,081 

:'l, 006,500  a/ 

Total,  Control  of  Forest  Pests  .... 

:  1 , s4i , 731 

:  2,354,681 

:  3, 457,500 

Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946 

.  .  V:  -  .  . 

Department  of  Agriculture  (Bureau 

:  ... 

■; 

of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine): 

: 

:  ' 

*. 

TTitle  1,  Sec.  10a):  Utilization 

\ 

#  •  * - 

• ; 

research  .! . . . 

123,138 

:  .  136,100 

:  1.37,700 

(Title  1,  Sec.  10b):  Research 

: 

: 

: 

other  than  utilization  research  ... 

:  '  247,564 

:  37^,600 

:  '381,700 

(Title  1 1 ) . ;.  Marketing  research  and 

: 

l 

service  . 

:  -65,256 

96,700 

■  99,300 

Total,  Research  and  Marketing  Act 

.:  45b,  958 

T  611,400 

:  618,700 

Special  Research  Fund ,  Department  of 

'  : 

j 

; 

Agriculture  (Bureau. of  Entomology 

: 

:  • 

and  Plant  Quarantine): 

: 

*  #  ?  :  -*  •  •  ! 

■ ; 

Special  en.to.mo logical  research  deal- 

: 

: 

V  .  •  J.  .  ' 

ing  with  invest igat ions  of  the 

, : 

: 

'*  ■  ' 

properties  of  'bee  disease  orga-  - 

:  '  ‘  ' '  - '  ' 

' : 

: 

nisms  and  bee  products"  . 

:  10,331 

:  1.1,200 

11,3.00 

Working  Funds,  Agriculture,  (Bureau 

of  Entomology  and  Plant  .Quarantine) 

Advanced  from: 


Department  of  the  Army:  .  r  .  :  -  : 

For -investigations,  and  the  dev.ej.op-  i  .  f  ” 

'•  nent  of  *  cont  rol  measures  on  :in~--  ~  '  T  : 

sects  and  other  arthropods  of  :  ...... _  ...  ....  : 

importance  .to  the  Department  .of.  '  :  *  :  -.  '  .  . 

Defense:'.  v-:t  duMxT*  '214,902  ;  118,328  : 

a/  Figures  for  1949  end  1950  exclude  allocations  to  Forest  Service  in  1949  and 
1950  and  to  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering  ir 
1Q50.  The  1951  amount  reflects  total  estimate  -pending  determination  of 
amount  to  be  allocated  to  other  agencies. 


Iter* '  •  • 

*  ■  . 

Obligations , 

19.49 

Estimated  :  Estimated 

obligations , :obligations , 
1950  :  1951 

Working  Funds,  Agriculture,  (Bureau. 

of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine) 

*  "h  5 

Advanced' from:  Cont . 

:  .  ; 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency: 

For  making  tests  and  continuing 
research  on  "building  materials  and 
systems  intended  to  facilitate  .the 
Veterans’  Emergency  Housing  Program 

94- 

Forest  Service,  Department  of 

Agriculture: 

White  pine -"blister  rust  control  .. 

.  .32,202 

--■■■!  -  - 

Department  of  the  Navy:- 
,  For  investigations  and  the  develop- 

f 

ment  of  control  measures  on  . in-  .. 
sects  and  other  arthropods  of 
importance  to  the  Department  of 

Def ense  . . 

.59,244 

f  •  t  * 

35,072  :  -  - 

To  cover  expenses  of  providing  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  the  Department 

v*. 

of  the  Navy  on  quarantine  and 

insect  control  problems  in  Guam  and 

the  Pacific  mandated  islands  ..... 

9,792 

— -  — »  * 

Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

For  investigations  and  the  develop¬ 
ment"  of  control  measures  on  in¬ 
sects  and  other  arthropods  of 
importance  to  the  Department  of 

Def oinse  . . . .  . 

86,027 

.  I  - 

13  .973  . 

489  .  : 

Interior  Department.: 

Ribes  eradication  work  . . . . . 

Total,  Working  Funds  ... ... .  —  - - - 

402,-267 

167,868  :  -  - 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds , 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Bureau  of 

Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine):' 

• » 

Trust  fund  deposited  by  coopera t-.ors 

’  *r i‘  •  *•  -  • 

for  coo-perative  work  on  blister  rust- 

control  and  barberry  eradicaticn  ....  ..r  '  .208,-189 

248,274  :  239,541 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS, 

* 

3,393,423  :  4,327,041 

WORKING  IUNDS,  AND . TRUST  TUNDS 

2,912,476 

PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES  AND  AIRCRAFT 


Passenger  Vehicles 

The  request  for  63  replacements  is  in  line  with  the  Bureau's  program  to  re¬ 
place  each  year  those  cars  which  are  old  and  hazardous  or  uneconomical  to 
operate.  Luring  the  fiscal  year  1949,  the  Bureau  replaced  47  passenger- 
carrying  cars  and  47  cars  are  planned  for  replacement  in  1950*  The  63  ve¬ 
hicles  proposed  for  replacement  in  1951  represent  approximately  20  percent  of 
the  passenger  vehicles  operated.  The  cars  to  "be  replaced  will  he  1943  or 
earlier  models,  or  will  have  mileage  in  excess  of  60,000  miles. 

All  replacements  are  needed  since  adequate  transportation  facilities  are 
necessary  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  Bureau's  work.  Many  of  the  cars 
are  used  to  reach  numerous  points  where  public  transportation  is  inadequate. 
Rough  country  roads  subject  the  cars,  in  some  cases,  to  hard  usage.  The 
fleet  is  widely  dispersed  over  the  United  States. 

Airplanes 

Two  additional  planes  and  four  replacements  are  needed  to  apply  insecticides 
from  the  air.  One  additional  plane  will  be  used  on  the  pink  bollworm  proj¬ 
ect,  where  recent  experimental  use  of  aircraft  indicates  the  effectiveness 
of  applying  insecticides  from  the  air  for  the  control  of  this  pest.  One 
additional  small  plane  is  needed  for  use  in  properly  supervising  aircraft 
operations  in  widely  separated  work  areas  in  connection  with  the  grasshopper 
control  program.  It  is  anticipated  that  four  planes  will  need  to  be  re¬ 
placed.  Two  of  these  planes  now  in  use  on  white  fringed  beetle  work  are 
obsolete  types  and  may  require  unduly  large  expenditures  to  continue  them 
in  safe  operating  condition.  In  such  an  event  two  replacements  will  be 
needed.  However,  the  purchase  of  these  planes  will  not  be  made  if  it  is 
found  practicable  and  economically  feasible  to  make  necessary  repairs.  Two 
planes  are  needed  for  use  on  the  grasshopper  control  program  to  replace  two 
obsolete  models. 

The  effectiveness  of  spreading  insecticides  by  plane  has  been  demonstrated 
on  several  of  the  control  programs.  During  the  1949  season  more  then 
3,000,000  acres  were  treated  by  aircraft  with  very  effective  results. 

Rapidity  and  timeliness  of  application  are  vitally  important  factors. 


I 
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BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY 
Purpose  Statement 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry  as  now  constituted 
was  established  in  19^3»  continuing  research  work  conducted  for  many 
years  by  predecessor  organizations.  A  Bureau  of  Chemistry  existed  in 
1901  and  the  Congress  had  appropriated  funds  for  chemical  analyses  of 
agricultural  products  as  early  as  lS4g. 


The  Bureau  conducts  investigations  and  experiments  in  the  fields  of 
chemistry  and  related  physieal  sciences,  technology,  and  chemical 
engineering  on  problems  related  to  the  conservation  and  industrial 
utilization  of  agricultural  commodities  and  wastes  for  foods,  feeds, 
drugs,  and  nonedible  products. 

Four  regional  research  laboratories,  one  in  each  of  the  major  farm 
producing  areas,  provide  facilities  for  investigations  to  develop 
new  and  expanded  industrial  and  food  uses  for  the  principal  farm 
Commodities  of  their  respective  regions: 


Southern  Laboratory 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


Western  Laboratory 
Albany,  California 


Eastern  Laboratory 
Wyndmoor,  Pennsylvania 


Cotton,  peanuts  and 
other  oil  seeds,  and 
sweetpotatoes 

Fruits,  vegetables, 
poultry  products, 
alfalfa,  and  wheat 

Apples  and  other  fruits 
vegetables,  potatoes 
tobacco,  milk  pro  ducts  , 
animal  skins,  hides 
and  tanning  materials, 
animal  fats  and  oils 


Northern  Laboratory  Com,  wheat,  and  other 

Peoria,  Illinois  cereals,  such  as  oats, 

rye  and  barley,  soybeans 
and  other  oilseeds,  and 
agricultural  residues. 

This  decentralized  operation  also  facilitates  contact  with  food  pro¬ 
cessors  and  other  industry  groups.  In  15  other  units  of  the  Bureau 
applied  research  is  being  directed  toward  the  problems  of  processing 
and  utilizing  the  products  and  byproducts  of  pine  gum,  tung  nuts, 
sugar  plants,  and  citrus  and  other  fruits  the  preservation  of  vege¬ 
tables  by  brining  or  fermentation.  Fundamental  research  is  conducted 
on  the  nature  and  control  of  enzyme  action,  on  the  toxic  and  other 
physiological  effects  of  substances  that  might  be  considered  for 
medicinal  uses  or  that  contaminate  or  exist  in  foods  and  feeds,  on 
substances  that  exhibit  special  biological  activity  in  or  toward 
plants,  and  on  the  survival  of  pathogenic  micro-organisms  in  pro¬ 
cessed  foods. 
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Employment  as  of  November  30,  19^9  was  1577  of  which  66  were  in  the 
headquarters  office  in  Washington,  . and  the  balance  in  the  field. 


.  Budget 

Estimated  Estimate, 

1950  ...  1951 

'  }  ■  *  ’  .  ‘  •  ,  .  '• 

Appropriated  funds 

$5,726,525  $.5,807,000 

Proposed  Consolidation  of  Subappropriations 

The  Budget  estimates  propose  the  consolidation  of  the  current  sub- 
appropriations-  "Agricultural  Chemical  and  Naval  Stores  Investiga¬ 
tions"  and  -"Regional  -Research.  Laboratories"  Into  .a  .single  mainhead 
appropriation  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Chemistry,  Agricultural  Research  Administration".  This  proposal 
would  simplify  the  appropriation  structure  and  the  administrative 
functions  of  the  Bureau,  and  would  in  no  way  affect  the  scope  or 
nature  of  the  work  being  conducted.  The  following  table  compares 
the  existing  appropriation  arid  pro  ject 'structure  ‘for.  these  items 
with  that  proposed  in  the  1951  Budget  estimates: 


BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MD  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY 
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Proposed  Consolidation  of  Subappropriations 

The  Budget  estimates  propose  the  consolidation  of  the  current  sub¬ 
appropriations  “Agricultural  Chemical  and  Naval  Stores  Investiga- 
•  tions"  and- 11  Regional  Research  Laboratori-es-'-  into  ...a  . single  mainhead 
appropriation  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
.  Chemistry,  Agricultural  Research  Administration".  This  proposal 
would  simplify  the  appropriation  structure  and.  the  administrative 
functions  of  the  Bureau,  and  would  in  no  way  affect  the  scope  or 
nature  of  the  work  being  conducted.  The  following  table  compares 
the  existing  appropriation 'and  pro  ject’  structure  for  these  items 
with  that  proposed  in  the  1951  Budget  estimates: 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 

Activities  transferred  in  1951  estimates  from:. 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Chemistry,  Agricultural  Research  Administration" 
Agricultural  Chemical  and  Naval  Stores  Investi¬ 
gations  . . V . 

Regional  Research  Laboratories . . . 

Base  for  1951  . . . 

Budget  Estimates,  1951  . . . . 

Increase  . . . . . . 

PROJECT  'STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


+$655,925 

+5,072,600 

5,728,525 

5,807,000 

+78,475 


Project 

1949 

1950 

(estimated) 

P.  L.  429 

adjustment 

1951 

(estimated) 

1.  Cereal  and  forage 
crops  utilization 
investigations  .... 

$902,813 

$888,296 

+$19,515 

$907, 811 

2.  Cotton  and  other 

fiber  crops  utiliza¬ 
tion  investigations 

865,701 

836.731 

+14,186 

850,917 

3.  Eruit  and  vegetable 
utilization  investi¬ 
gations  . 

1,671.659 

1,627,307 

+13.398 

1,640,705 

4.  Oilseed  utilization 
investigations  .... 

664,032 

651,625 

+13.613 

665,238 

5.  Sugar  and  special 
plants  utilization 
investigations 
(including  pine  gum, 
tobaccp,  tanning 
materials,  wild 
plants,  etc.) . 

533,903 

542,169 

+2,589 

544,758 

6.  Poultry,  dairy  and 
,  animal  products 

utilization  investi¬ 
gations  . 

909,113 

889,095 

+7,027 

896,122 

7.  Agricultural  residues 
utilization  investi¬ 
gations  . 

297,313 

293,302 

+8,147 

301 , 449 

Total  pay  adjustment 
costs,  Public  Law 

429  . 

[-  “  ] 

[101,600] 

[+1*3.875] 

[1U5.U75] 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

1949 

1950 

(estimated) 

P,L.  429 

adjustment 

1951 

( estimated) 

Unobligated  balances . 

Total  available  ........ 

Transfer  in  1950  estimates 
from  "Printing  and  bind¬ 
ing,  Department  of  Agri- 
eul ture"  . . 

110,921 

,  _ 

5,9557455 

5,728,525 

78,475(1) 

5,807,000 

-18,505 

-67,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment 

supplemental  . . 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  . 

5,936,950 

5.661,525 

INCREASES 


( l)  An  increase  of  $78,475  this  item  for  1951  consisting  of~(l)  $45,878 
to  place  on  a  full-year  “basis  in  1951  pay  adjustments  under  P. I.  429  which  ^ 

were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1950  and  (2)  $34,600  to 

provide  in  1951  a.  portion  of  pay  adjustment  costs  which  are  being  met  with¬ 

in  available  funds  in  1950» 
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An  adjustment  of  $3^000  under  project  373,  riSugar  technology  investigations”,  to  reflect 
a  reduction  for  non-recurring  expenses  incurred  in  the -purchase  of  an  experimental • sugar- 
cane  mill  used  in  work  on  the  project.  : 


CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  as  follows  (previous 
language  enclosed  in  brackets,  new  language  underscored): 

[SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES] 

[For  expenses  necessary  for  investigations,  experiments,  and 
demonstrations  hereinafter  authorized,  including  not  to  exceed 
$243,000  for  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
follows:] 

[Agricultural  chemical  and  naval  stores  investigations:  For 
conducting  the  investigations  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  May  15, 

1862  (5  U.S.C.  511,  512),  relating  to  the  application  of  chem¬ 
istry  to  agriculture;  for  the  biological,  chemical,  physical, 
microscopical,  and  technological  investigation  of  foods,  feeds, 
drugs,  plant  and  animal  products,  and  substances  used  in  the 
manufacture  thereof;  for  investigations  of  the  physiological 
effects  and  for  the  pharmacological  testing  of  such  products 
and  of  insecticides;  for  the  Investigation  and  development  of 
methods  for  the  manufacture  of  sugars,  sugar  sirups,  and  starches 
and  the  utilization  of  new  agricultural  materials  for  such  pur¬ 
poses;  and  for  the  technological  investigation  of  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  for  frozen*-pack  investigations; 
for  the  investigation  of  naval  stores  (turpentine  and  rosin)  and 
their  components;  for  the  investigation  and  experimental  demon¬ 
stration  of  improved  equipment,  methods,  or  processes  of  prepar¬ 
ing  naval  stores;  and  the  weighing,  storing,  handling,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  utilization  of  naval  stores;  $645,525*] 

[Regional  research  laboratories!  For  continuing  the  researches 
established  under  the  provisions  of  section  202  (a)  to  202  (e), 
inclusive,  of  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1932  (7  U.S.C.  1292),  including  research  on  food  products  of 
farm  commodities,  $5,016,000.] 

Salaries  and  expenses:  For  expenses  necessary  for  investiga¬ 
tions,  experiments,  and  demonstrations  established  under  the 
provisions  of  section  202  (a)  to  202  ( e) ,  inclusive,  of  title 

II  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193%  (7  U.S.C,  1292); 

for  the  development  of  new  and  extended  food,  feed,  and  indus¬ 

trial  uses  for  agricultural  commodities,  both  plant  and  animal, 

1  and  potential  replacement  crops,  and  processing,  biological, 

chemical,  physical,  pharmacological,  toxicological,  and  techno¬ 

logical  investigations  thereof,  including  personal  services  in 
We  District  of  Columbia,  $5,807,000:  Provided,  That  not  to 

exceed  $25,000  shall  be  available  for  the  alteration  to  build¬ 

ings  of  the  Naval  Stores  Station  at  Olustee,  Florida. 
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The  first  change  in  language  proposes  the  deletion  of  the  language  under 
the  subappropriations  "Agricultural  Chemical  and  Naval  Stores  Investiga¬ 
tions"  and  "Regional  Research  Laboratories"  and  the  consolidation  of 
these  items  into  a  single  main  head  appropriation  "Salaries  and  Expenses, 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry,  Agricultural  Research  Administra¬ 
tion."  This  consolidation  is  proposed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  simplify¬ 
ing  the  appropriation  structure  and  administration  of  the  Bureau,  and 
will  in  no  way  affect  the  nature  or  scope  of  the  research  work  being  con¬ 
ducted.  In  the  interests  of  simplifying  the  administrative  and  account¬ 
ing  work  of  the  Bureau,  the  monetary  limitation  on  expenditures  for 
personal  services  at  the  headquarters  office  has  not  been  carried  into 
the  new  language.  No  change  is  planned  in  the  over-all  distribution  of 
personnel  between  -the  field  and  Washington. 

The  second  change  is  proposed  to  include  authority  for  .the  alteration  of 
the  buildings  of  the  Naval  Stores  Station  at  Qlustee,  Florida  required 
incident'  to  the  proposed  transfer  of  personnel  of  the  Naval  Stores 
Research  Division  from  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  to  Olustee,  Florida.  This 
proposed  transfer  of  17  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Naval  Stores  Division 
from  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  to  Olustee,  Florida,  would  make  available 
much  needed  laboratory  space  at  the  Southern  Laboratory,  and  at  the  same 
time  offer  many  advantages  to  the  work  of  the  Naval  Stores  Division.  The 
closer  integration  of  the  fundamental  research  with  the  developmental  work 
would  be  of  material  benefit  to  both,  and  the  planning  and  administration 
of  the  total  program  will  be  improved.  Furthermore,  the  location  of  the 
entire  staff  of  this  Division  in  the  area  of  the  Naval  Stores  Industry 
would  be  valuable  to  the  staff  and  to  the  industry  with  which  they  work 
in  close  cooperation. 


STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Current  Activities:  The  Bureau. of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry- 
conducts  investigations  and  experiments  in  the  fields  of  chemistry  and 
related  physical  sciences,  technology,  and  chemical  engineering  on 
problems  related  to  the  conservation  and  industrial  utilization  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  residues,  and  wastes  for  foods,  feeds,  drugs, 
and  nonedible  products.  Four  large  Regional  Research  Laboratories  and 
15  other  smaller  field  units  are  directed  by  a  small  headquarters  staff 
located  in  Washington,  D,  C,  ' 

The  Regional  Research  Laboratories  are  working  to  develop  new  and 
expand  industrial  and  food  uses  for  the  principal  farm  commodities  of 
their  respective  regions: 

.  • ...  •  ..'y  \  .  V..  „  •  *  '  V '  ••  •  i  ’  ’  *, 

Southern  Laboratory  Cotton,- peanuts  and  other 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana  oil  seeds,  and  sweetpotatoes. 

Fruits,,  vegetables,  poultry 
products,  alfalfa ,  and 
wheat. 

Apples,  and  other -’fruits, 
vegetables-, -potatoes, 
tobacco,  milk  products, 
animal  skins,  hides  and 
tanning  materials,  animal 
fats  and  oils. 


Northern  laboratory  ■■ 
„  . .... ,  .-  Pe'aria,'  Illinois  - . •- 


'v.  In' other  Bureau  units'  applied  research  is  being  directed  toward  the 
""problems  of  utilizing  the  products  and  byproducts  of  pine  gum,  tung 
nuts,  sugar  plants,  citrus  and  other  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Fun¬ 
damental  research  is  conducted  on  the  nature  and  control  of  enzyme 
.'.  .'  .action.,. '.on.  the  toxic  and  . other  physiological  effects  of  substances 
that  might  be  considered  for  medicinal  uses  or  that -contaminate  or 
exist  in  foods  and  feeds,  on  .substances  that  exhibit  special  biologic- 
al  activity  in  or  toward  plants,  and  on  the  survival  of  pathogenic 
'microorganisms  *in  processed  foods. 

Specific  prbblems  to  which  efforts  are  now  being  directed  are : 

1 «  Control  of  bacteria  and  other  microorganisms  in  the  production  of 

frozen  citrus  concentrates  and  .juices  is  vital  to  this  fast-grow¬ 
ing  industry.  Microbiological  investigations  made  in  cooperation 
with  Florida  and  California  citrus  processors  have  already  proved 
invaluable  in  maintaining  high  quality  in  these  unpasteurized 


•cereals,  suen  as  oars,  rye 
and  barley-,  -soybeans  and 
other  oilseeds,  and  agri¬ 
cultural''  residue  s . 


Western  Laboratory 
Albany,  California 

Fa  stern  -Laboratory  - 
Wyndmoor,  Pennsylvania 
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products  and  will  bo'  continued  until  the  problem  is  solved.  The 
fact  that  Florida  producers  expect  to  market  about  20,000,000 
gallons  of  frozen  concentrated  orange  .juice  next  season  indicate s 
the  importance  of  these,  investigations.  The  orange-juice  concen¬ 
trate  was  originally  developed  by  the  Bureau  in  cooperation  with 
the  Florida  Citrus  Commission, 

2 ,  Tung  oil  with  better  drying  properties  for  use  In  paints  and 
varnishes  is  the  goal  of  work  recently  undertaken  on  this  increas¬ 
ingly  important  commodity.  Improvement  of  the  oil’s  drying 
characteristics  is  the  major  problem  now  facing  the  tung-oil 
industry.  Bureau  research  is  seeking  the  answer  through  chemical 
and  physical  modification  of  the  oil, 

3,  Investigations  are  underway  to  produce  ‘frozen  purees  from  Florida 
citrus  fruit  by  adapting  to  Florida  conditions  the  process  develop¬ 
ed  by  the  Bureau  and  commercialized  in. California.  An  excellent 
product  is  had  with  Florida  oranges.  Lime  purees  tend  to  develop 
unattractive  bitter  flavors  and  intensive  effort  is  being  directed 
toward  solution  of  this  problem, 

4,  The  egg  processing  industry  needs  a  practical  method  of  controlled 
fermentation  to  romovo  sugars  that  interfere  with  the  preparation 

•  of  high-quality  egg  white  for  food  and  industrial  use.  The  Bureau 
has  discovered  that  certain  microorganisms  will  complete  the 
fermentation  of  egg  white  within  a  few  hours.  The  Bureau  is 
continuing  investigations  to  perfect  the  use  of  this  fermentation 
process  for  commercial-scale  operations, 

5.  Chemical  modification  of  cotton  fiber  to  produce  fibers  having  new 
properties  offers  a  promising  moans  for  developing  expanded  outlets 
for  cotton  -  long  an  urgent  problem  in  the  South,  Basic  research 
data  furnishe'd  by  the  Bureau  has  made  it  possible  for  a  commercial 
finishing  plant  to  produce  ono  of  these  chemically  modified  cotton 
fabric's  (carboxymcthylated  cotton)  on  a  pilot  plant  scale.  The 
Bureau  is  conducting  further  research  on  the  modified-  fabric  prod¬ 
uced  by  this  plant  to  explore  potential  uses.  The  speedier  ab¬ 
sorption  of  water  makes  this  fabric  attractive  for  toweling,. 

6.  Since  the  development  of  better  water  resistance  in  cotton,  fabrics 
for  outer  garments  will  expand  outlets  for  cotton,  several  phases 
of  the  Bureau’s  cotton  research  program  arc  directed  toward  this 
end.  Last  year  the  weaving  of  denser  fabrics  for  this  purpose,  • 
using  a  special  loom  attachment,  was  reported.  Sample  fabrics  of 
this  type  are  being  manufactured  for  commercial  evaluation,  A 
more  recent  contribution  is  the  development  of  an  improved  method 
for  measuring  water  rcpellcncy  of  fabrics  —  an  indispensible  tool 
for  industry  and  research  investigations. 

7.  In  current  textile  mill  practices,  maximum  use  of  the  inherently 
good  qualities  of  the  cotton  fiber  is  not  achieved  because  of  a 
lack  of  fundamental  knowledge  concerning  the  relationships  between 
fiber,  yarn  and  fabric  properties.  The  Bureau  is  attacking  this 
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broad  problem  systematically,  the  recent  demonstration  of  the 
effect  of  variation  in  one  of  those  properties,  namely,  fiber  fine- 
pie  ss,  on  yarn  quality,  representing  a  significant  first  step  in 
its  solution® 

8.  One  of  the  factors  which  has  limited  general  industrial  use  of  the 

protein  of  cottonseed  meal,  has  been  the  undesirable  color  of  this  , 
product*  A  process  is  being  developed  by  which  light-colored 
•protein  can  bo  separated  from  .cottonseed  meal,  promising  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  industrial  utilization  of  cottonseed®  ; 

9. #  If-  frozen  turkeys  could  be  kept  successfully  in  frozen  storage  for 

periods  a  little  in  excess  -of  a  year,  orderly  marketing  of  the 
.birds  would  bo  facilitated  substantially.  The  development  of 
rancidity  generally  is  the  -  limiting  factor  in  storage  ■  stability. 

Bureau  research  is  disclosing  that  highly  unsaturated  fats  in  the 
finishing  diet  my  affect  stability  adversely  and  that  the  same 
dietary  constituents  may  contribute  to  the.- "fishy0  flayers  -some¬ 
times  observed  in -fresh  or  processed  turkeys,,  .5  •  ••rr.-r’.a 

10.  ,,  In.  continuation  of  its  investigations  designed-; to  improve  the  ;  tech¬ 

nology'' oi  preservation  of  fruits  and:  vegetables,  by  freezing, ’  the  . 
Bureau  has  accumulated  significant /data  oh  the  immersion  freezing 
■of  products  packed  in  hermetically  sealed1" containers.  These 
indicate  that  substantial  operating  advantages  nay  be  possible 
through  use  of  immersion  freezing  and  studies  designed  to  estab¬ 
lish  its  effect  on  product  quality  and  to' work  out  the.  engineering, 
phases  will  follow. 

11.  Among  midwest  sweet  corn  processors,  the  removal  of  kernels 
damaged  .by  corn  borers  constitutes  a  problem  of'  immediate  and ■ 

increasing  -consequence.  Studies  designed. to  adapt  to. its  solution 
the  Bureau's  successful  froth  flotation  process  developed  for 
removing  nightshade  berries  from  Western  grown  peas  are  showing 
promise.  Froth  flotation  is  now  in  commercial  use  in  the  West 
for  this  purpose  and  -has  been  adopted  in  .the. Midwest  for.  removing 
foreign  matter,  including  thistle  bud,  from'  peas.  * 

12.  Flavor  principles  are  lost  in  the  processing  of  various  fruits 
to  make  jams,  jellies,  and  preserves.  Investigations  are  being 
conducted  to  apply  the  Bureau's  successful  process  for  producing 
flavor,  concentrates  .(essence)  from  apples  to  the  production  of 
flavor  concentrates  from  the  vapors  now  wasted  in  commercial  pre- 

.  serve  t  j am . and  jelly  making .  Perfection  of  such  a  process  and. 
rpinc'orporatI6n"’of  the  flayor  concentrate  thus  obtained  will...  . 
greatly  improve  the  quality  of  these  food,  products,  . 

13.  Continuation  of  the  Bureau's  intensive  research  program  on  the 
utilization  of  agricultural  residues  (cereal  straws,  corn  cobs, 
etc.)  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  new  process  hitherto 
unreported  which  promises  to  revolutionize  current  straw  pulping 
methods.  The  new  process  consists  of .a  mechano-chemical  method  of  > 
pulping  straw  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  9-point  corrugating,.. 
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stratjbor.rd  and  for  producing  fine  paper  pulps  from  straw.  This 
process  is  being  further  explored  in  cooperative  research  with  the 
strawboard  industry  to  improve  quality  and  streamline  operations. 

The  process  is  also  being  explored  cooperatively  with  equipment 
manufacturers  for  use  in  producing  fine  paper  pulps. 

14,  The  nutritive  value  of  soybean  meal,  which  is  widely  used  as 
livestock  feed,  depends  on  variations  in  commercial  soybean  process¬ 
ing  practices.  Consequently,  the  development  of  a  process  for 

the  production  of  a  uniform  soybean  meal  of  maximum  nutritive.' 
value  is  of  Importance  to  the  industry.  The  Bureau  now  has  well 
under  way  extensive  investigations  in  close  cooperation  with  indus¬ 
trial  companies  and  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  to  determine 
the-  effect  of  processing  variables  on  the  nutritive  value  of  soy- 
1  bean  meal,  with  the  aim.  of  establishing  optimum  processing  proced¬ 
ures. 

15.  Citric  acid,  a  widely  used  food  ingredient,  is  made  commercially 
by  fermentation  using  a  mold  growing  on  the  surface  of  a  sugar 
containing  solution.  Operating  advantages  and  lowered  cost  could 
be  achieved  if  a  practical  method  could  be  developed  for  conducting 

the  fermentation  in  submerged  culture,  similar  to  the  highly 
successful  process  developed  by  the  Bureau  for  the  commercial  prod¬ 
uction  of -penicillin.  The.  Bureau  is  directing  its  research  toward 
the  development  of  such  a  process. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress : 


1.  The  demonstration  that  dates  can  bo  pasteurized  in  hermetically 
sealed  containers,  without  loss  of  quality,  provided  the  can  is 
filled.,  .with  nitrogen  gas,  has  led  to  the  development  of  an  improved 
method  for  preserving  dates.  The  industry  is  very  much  interested 
since  improvement  in  stability  of  the  product  is  indicated. 


Key  to  the  production  of  industrial  alcohol  and  other  products  of 
starch  conversion  from  grain  is  the  alpha-amylase  of  malt.  This 
most  important  industrial  ‘enzyme  has  been  produced  in  pure  crys¬ 
talline  form,  providing  a  new  and  powerful  tool  for  the  improvement 
of  grain  fermentation  and  for  development  of  useful  compounds  from 
starch.  .  .  , 


3.  In  testing  new  insecticides  to  see  if  they  might  be  poisonous  to 
man,  it  has  been  found  that  the  diet  of  experimental  animals  used 
in  such  studies  markedly  affects  .the  amount  of  toxic  substance  re¬ 

quired  to  produce  symptoms  of  poisoning.  This  discovery  makes  it 
possible  to  devise  more  reliable  procedures  for  determining  the 
toxicity  of  potentially  dangerous  materials. 


Production  of  an  apricot  nectar  as  a  new  outlet  for  surplus  and 
cull  fruit  is  now  being  evaluated  on  a  commercial  scale. 


5 •  Approximate ly  .one-third  of  the  gum  turpentine  processors  have  ro¬ 
gue  sted  aid  from  the  Bureau  in  their  processing  operations  and  in 
each  case  help  was  given.  In  this  way  the  Bureau  is  accumulating 
vital  information  which  is  of  value  in  its  research  to  develop 
further  improvements  in  processing  practices- 


7 
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6.  Widespread  acceptance  by  industry  has  been -accorded  technical  data 
developed  by  the  Bureau  on  solvent  extraction  of  oilseeds •  The se 
data  point  the  way  to  proper  design  of  equipment  and  better  control 
of  operations  during  the  recovery  of  solvent  from  oil-solvent 
mixtures*.  They  also,  enable  mill  men  to  keep  color  fixation  in  the 

.  oil  to  a  minimum:  during  the  processing  of  cottonseed* . 

7.  Winter-grown  flaxseed  is  the  basis  for  a  new  oilseed  industry  in 
the  South.  A  major  difficulty  facing  this  industry  is  that  normal 
weather  conditions  at  harvest  time  often  lead  to  production  of  moist 
seed,  which  tends  to  become  heated  in  storage  and  does  not  keep 

as  well  as  flaxseed  stored  in  the  North*  The  Bureau  has  developed- 
a  method  for  chemical  treatment  of  flaxseed  to  'reduce  or  ".prevent 

seed  deterioration  as  a  result  of  heating  in. storage,.  This  process 
is  beings evaluated  in  cooperation  with  the  industry. 

8.  Methods  have  been  developed  for  the  accurate  determination  of 
moisture  in  markot-lot  samples  of  peanuts „  These  methods  have  been 
collaborative  ly  tested  and  adopted  for  general  use ...  in'  marketing 
and  trading  and  in  purchasing  operations  of  the: Production'  and. 
Marketing  Administration*  The  accurate  determination  of  moisture 
in  trade  samples  is  most  important  in, establishing  equity  to-  both 
buyer  and  seller* 

9. ';  As  a  prerequisite,  to  the  development,  of -processing  ..conditions  which 

will  result  in.  alfalfa  products  of  .Mgher-nutr  itional-value ,  a 
satisfactory  procedure  for  measuring  the  vitamin.  A -activity -  of  alfalfa 
-has  been  needed,  A  simple  laboratory  method  for  measuring  this . 
..characteristic  has  been  developed*  • 

* 

10.  Dehydr of roe zina .  a  previously-reported  new  process  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  fruit's  and  vegetables,,  has. moved  further  toward  commercial- 
use  as  li  result  of  recent  work  in  the  Bureau.  Dehydrofrozen  apri¬ 
cots  have  been  shown  to  be  equal  or.  superior,  to  .frozen,  canned-,  - 
or  dried  apricots  for  pie  making,  with  respect  to  flavor,  texture, 
and  color.  Tests  have  also  shown  that  dehydrofrozen  apples  are- 
adaptable  to  ^standard  baking  pie-making  practices.  A  patent  has 
been  issued  on  this  process. 

11..  Although  the  production  of  dehydrated  vegetables-,  in  general,  has  * 
slumped  since  the  end  of  the  war.,  the  drying  of  carrots,  chiefly 
for  soup  mixes,  is  still  an  industry  of  considerable  importance. 
Investigations  to  improve  the  quality  of  dried  carrots  ...arc  being., 
continued  by  the  Bureau,  It  has  been  found  that ...  spraying-  diced  * 
blanched  carrots  with  a  hot  starch  solution  before* dehydration  re¬ 
sults  in  a  product  that  maintains  its  attractive  color  better  and 
has  better  flavor  than  dehydrated  carrots  made  in  the  usual  manner , 

This  process  has  been  adopted  by  the  dried  carrot  industry, 

12.  Studies  on  the  production  of  volatile' flavor  Concentrate  (essence) 
from-  Concord  grape  juice  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  new 
two-staac  process  for  the  manufacture  of  an  improved  grape  essence , 
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This  new  ,pr bee ss  may,  aftor  suitable  modification,  find  wide 
application  to  other  fruits  and  to  vegetables, 

13.  Detailed  chemical  studies  on  vegetable  leaf  wastes  have  revealed 
that  these  farm  products  have  considerable  potential  value  as  raw 
materials  for  the  production  of  vitamin  concentrates,  chlorophyll , 
sterols  and  other  pharmaceuticals e  Commercial  interest  has  develop¬ 
ed  during  the  past  year,  and  one  large  pharmaceutical  company  is 
planning,  the  production  of  phytol,  a.  component  of  chlorophyll,  from 
dried  vegetable  leaf  wastes. 

14 »  A  process  previously  developed  by  the  Bureau  for  the'  production  of 
high-purity,  oleic  acid  has  boon  successfully  translated  to  pilot 

plant  scale,  manufacture  a  Numerous  samples  of  the  pure,  oleic  .acids 
were  furnished':  to  industrial  companies  at  their  request.  One  company 
is  now  using  the  process  and  it  appears  that  this  development  may 
greatly  extend  the  utilization  of  inedible  animal  fats, 

1 5 .  Commercial-scale  tests  of  the  previously  described  method  of  alum 

ro tanning  of  vegetable  tanned  leathers,  developed  by  the  Bureau 
fot  producing  shrink-resistant  leather. . show  that  the  process  can 
be  adapted  to  regular  tannery  practice  without  any  material'  change 
in  equipment.  . ,  ' 

16,  'Work  on  the  development  of  a  simple,  easily  controlled  process  for. 
manufacturing  high-grade  insulating  building  board  products  from 

wheat  straw  has  boon  completed.  This  development,  an  outgrowth  of 
fundamental  studies  on  the  relationship  of  straw. fiber  character¬ 
istics  to  board  properties,  also  points  the  way  to  other  important 
new  types  of  board  products. 

17*  The  increasing  importance  of  grain . sorghum  as  a  source  of  starch  and 
related  products  hap  led  to  studies  of  the  effect  of  artificial  dry¬ 
ing  on  its  wet  milling  characteristics.  Cooperative  investigations 
.  have  shpwn  that  the  grain  is  not  damaged  if- its  moisture  content 
is  not  reduced  below  12  to  13  percent.  The  practical  application 
of  this  research  will  encourage,  -the  industrial  utilization  of  grain 
sorghum. 

18.  The  economical  and  efficient  use  of. starch  and  starch-rich  grains  • 
is-  often  dependent  upon  the  completeness  and  speed  with  which  the 
starch  is  converted  to  sugars.  An  important  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  starch  saccharification  has  been 

realized  in  the ' preparation  in  pure  form  : of  isomaltose ,  a  constit¬ 
uent  of  starch.  The  availability  of  this  product  will  allow,  .chemists 
to  study  for  the.,  first  time  the.  role  played  by .  i.somaltose  in  the 
incomplete  conversion  of  stare h  ip  ..industrial  processes. 

19.  An  important  industrial  use  for  rosin  from  pine  gum  is  in  the 
preparation  of  drying  agents  known  as  metallic  resinates  for  paints 
and  varnishes.  When  those  compounds  are  produced  by  ordinary 
methods  they  contain  only  small  amounts  of  the  metals  customarily 
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used  -  -  manganese,  cobalt,  and  iron  -  -  combined  with  resin  acids# 
But  the  Bureau  has  developed  new  methods  of  modifying  rosin  which 
make  it  possible  to  produce  resinates  containing  increased  amounts 
of  metal  and  having  paler  color  and  improved  solubility  in  oil 
which  are  more  effective  drying  agents.  Methods  have  also  been 
worked  out  for  the  preparation  of  fused  resinates  of  mctaJLs  such 
as  titanium  and  vanadium,  which  were  not  previously  available  in 
soluble  form. 

f 

i 
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statement  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  TRUST  FUNDS 
(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Item 


Obli  gat  ions  ,- 

19U9 


Estimated 

obli  gations , 

r'  1950 


Estimated 

obligations, 

-  1951 


Research  and  Marketing  let  of  I9I+6: 
(Allotment  to  Bureau  of  Agricultural 

and  Industrial  Chemistry):  (Title  I, 

section  10a)  Utilization  research... 
Section  10b  Research  other  than  Util* 

ization . . . 

Total,  Research  and  Marketing  Act 

Research  on  Strategic  and  Critical 

Agricultural  Materials,  Department 
of  Agriculture  (Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 

tural  and  Industrial  Chemistry) : 
Investigations  of  improved  methods 
for  extracting  and  processing  of 
rubber  from  guayule  and  other  rubber 
plants;  on  the  storage  of  domestical 
ly  produced  animal  and  vegetable 
oils,  and  on  tannin  extraction  pro¬ 
cesses;  and  investigations  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  optimum  conditions  of  stor¬ 
age  of  oil  crops  . . 

Special  Research  Fund,  Department  of 
Agriculture  (Bureau  of  Agricultural 

and  Industrial  Chemistry) ;  Special 

Agricultural  chemical  researches  of 
a  fundamental  nature  . 

Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels,  Transfer  to 

Agriculture,  (Bureau  of  Agricultural 


and  Industrial  Chemistry)  :  Opera¬ 

tion  of  semi-works  plants  for  stud¬ 
ies  of  production  of  liquid  motor 
fuels  from  agricultural  products 
(Transfer  from  Interior  Department) 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Allotment 


to  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Indus¬ 

trial  Chemistry) ( Trust  fund  doposi- 
ted  by  cooperators)  Cooperative  re- 
search  on  grapefruit  in  Arizona  and 
California  and  freezing  preservation 
of  food  products  . . . 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 
AND  TRUST  FUNDS  . 


$1,753,105 


$2,683,100 

20,1+00 


$2,79l+,  900 
20,600 


1,753,103 


2,703,500 


2,815,500 


176,287 


127,000 


261,000 


61,396 


55,800 


56,300 


t 


73,7+2 


81 , 860 


115,000 


108 


1,691 


2,o61+,636 


2,969,851 


3,21+7,800 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


The  estimates  propose  the  replacement  of  one  passenger  motor  vehicle 
at  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Chemistry  Laboratory,  Pasadena,  California 
at  an  estimated  net  cost  of  $1,250.  This  vehicle  v/ill  have  an  approx¬ 
imate  mileage  of  67,000  miles  when  traded  in.  The  vehicle  which  is  in 
unreliable  mechanical  condition,  is  used  to  transport  laboratory  and 
Bureau  officials,  collaborators,  and  other  official  visitors  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  research  work  of  the  Bureau  on  short  inspection  trips, 
etc.,  to  nearby  points  and  remote  sections  of  Arizona  and  California 
not  served  by  common  carrier  over  all  types  of  roads  and  terrain. 
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BUREAU  OF  HUMAN  NUTRITION  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 
Purpose  Statement 


The  Bureau  was  established  on  July  1,  1923,  absorbing  the  Office  of  Home 
Economics  which  had  been  in  existence  since  1914  as  an  enlargement  of 
the  Human  Nutrition  Investigations  authorized  by  the  Congress  in  1894. 

Research  is  carried  on  through  laboratory  and  field  studies  in  coopera¬ 
tion,  wherever  possible,  with  other  bureaus  of  the  Department,  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  with  State  research  agencies,  particularly  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations.  Studies  include  research  on: 

Food  and  nutrition,  to  determine  the  nutritive  contributions  of 
different  foods  to  the  diet,  the  comparative  costs  of  foods,  the  food 
and  nutritional  requirements  of  people,  and  how  these  facts  can  be 
applied  by  families  in  differing  circumstances  to  the  buying  of  food, 
the  preparation  of  healthful  meals,  and  the  preservation  and  care  of 
food  in  the  home. 

Family  economics,  to  determine  the  quantities  of  different  foods  and 
other  goods  and  services  consumed  by  families  in  various  regional  and 
economic  groups;  an  evaluation  of  the  economy  and  nutritional  adequacy 
of  diets  and  a  study  of  the  factors  such  as  income,  prices,  and  family 
size  that  affect  family  expenditures  for  living. 

Textiles  and  clothing,  to  determine  the  relative  usefulness  and  cost 
of  fabrics  and  garments  differing  in  material,  construction,  design, 
and  finish,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  specifications  for  products 
that  better  meet  consumer  needs,  and  of  assisting  consumers  in  their 
selection  and  care  of  fabrics,  garments,  and  household  textiles  for 
various  uses. 

Housing  and  household  equipment,  to  determine  the  housing  needs  of 
families  for  efficiency  and  comfort,  as  a  basis  for  developing  plans 
for  rural  houses  and  for  adequate  and  efficient  work  and  storage 
centers,  and  to  assist  families  with  the  selection,  care,  and  use  of 
household  equipment. 

Laboratory  work  is  performed  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center,  Eelts- 
ville,  Maryland,  and  at  twenty  locations  in  cooperation  with  research 
institutions  in  the  States.  The  staff  employed  on  November  30,  1949, 
numbered  3^0,  of  whom  235  were  located  in  the  field. 


Budget 

Estimated,  estimate, 
1950  1951 


Appropriated  funds 


$909,200  $1,370,500 


590  ~ 

Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  195Q  ....... ... .................. .!. . .  $853*200 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment , supplemental  ....!. . . . .  15,500 

Transfer,  1950,  from  "Salaries  and  expenses, ; Office  of  Information”  ..  10,000 

Activities  transferred  in  1951  Estimates  from: 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Farm  Housing,  Department  of .  Agriculture", 

for  farm  housing  research . . . . . .  10,200 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Marketing  Services,"  marketing  farm  products,  . 
for  coordinating  nutrition  services  made  available  by  Federal, 

State,  and  other  agencies  . . . . .  30*300 

Base  for  1951  . , . . . . ...  * . . 919,200 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . . . . . .1,  370,500 

Increase  . . . . . . . . . .  .  /451* 300 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES, .1951 

To  conduct  a  national  survey  of  rural  family . living  expenditures  ..... 

To  replace  worn-out  and  obsolete  equipment  . . . . . . .  /50* 000 

To  assist  in  the  development  of  farmhouse  plans  that  are  adequate  from 
the  standpoint  of  livability  and  operating 'efficiency,  as  a  part  of. 

the  Farm  Housing  Program  . . .' . .  /39*  000 

Decrease  due  to  elimination  of  non-recurring  transfer 'provided  in  the 
1950  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  from  "Salaries  and  expenses. 

Office  of  Information"  for  preparation  of  a  nutrition  handbook  .  -10,000 

Increase  necessary  to  place  on  a. full-year  basis  in  1951,,  pay  adjust¬ 
ments  under  P.  L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of 
fiscal  year  1950  . . . . . . .  /7, 300 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Project 

1949 

1950  -  - 
(estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 
.  P.L.  429  : 

adjustment :  Other 

1951 

(estimated) 

1 .  Food  and  nutrition 

investigations  . 

$323,318 

$326,500 

/$2, 200 :/$25, 000(1) 

$353*700 

2.  Family  economics' 

investigations  ...... 

292,811 

293, 000 

/3, 000 :/385* 000(2) 

66 1, 000 

3.  Textiles  and  cloth- 

ing  investigations  . . 

166,230 

167,200 

/l,  300:  A^*  500(1) 

181, 000 

4.  Housing  and  house- 

hold  equipment  inves- 

tigations  . . . 

114,992 

122,500 

/800:  /51, 500(3) 

174, 800 

Transfer  from  "Salaries 

and  expenses.  Office 

of  Information"  ..... 

-  - 

10, 000 

-  -  ‘  :  -10,000(4) 

-  -  ■ 

Total  pay  adjustment 

costs  . 

C--J 

/I6,ooo7 

Z7T-3007:  /7l6,0007 

/39.3007 

Unobligated  balance  . . . 

1*399 

:  -  - 

-  - 

Total  available  . 

"898,750 

919*200 

A*  300(5  )r  A44,000 

1*370,500 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project . 

• • 19^9 

1950 

(estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease  :  1951 

•P*L.  429  :  ~~~  (estimated) 

adjustment :  Other  . 

Transferred  to  "Salaries 

3 

,  -- 

4  -  ■  .  *  V.j’  .  .  •  ..i  ■  . 

and  expenses*  Office 

.  ’  •”  .  ’  &>.  . 

of  Information, -Be-- 

partment  of  Agricul- 

: .  •  '  •  ■ .  •:  . 

Transfer  in  I95O  esti¬ 
mates  from  "Printing 
ana  binding.  Depart-  • 

-  - 

•  . . .  . . '  *  .••• 

ment  of  -Agriculture" < 
Transfer  in  1951  esti- 

-24,117 

-  -  - 

mates  from: 

"Salaries  and  ex- 

penses,'  marketing 

services,"  marketing 

£ 

farm  products  . . 

-24,507 

-30,300 

■  ■  •;>.  -  -  >  v  i.  V:‘* 

"Salaries  and  ex- 

penses,’  Farm  Housing, 

Department  of  Agri- 

culture"  ............ 

Transfer  from  "Salaries 
and  expenses,'  Office 

-10,200 

of  Information"  ..... 

.  _  - 

-10,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjust¬ 
ment  supplemental  . . . 

-15,500 

Total  estimate  or 

appropriation  . . . 

858,000 

853,200 

•  •  - . -  •  • 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  increase  of  $451,300  in  this  item  for  I95I  is  composed  of  the  following: 


( 1 )  Increases  totaling  $37,500  under  Projects  1  and  3  and  $12,500  under 
Project  4  to  replace  worn-out  and  obsolete  equipment  and  to  acquire  additional 

modern  units .  . 


Inability  to  replace  equipment  at  a  normal  rate  during  the  war,  and  consequent 
high  costs  for  repair  and  maintenance,  as  well  as  obsolescence,  necessitates 
larger  than  usual  purchases  of  equipment  in  1951 •  The  proposed  increase  would 
enable  the  Bureau  to  acquire  the  desired  pieces,  including  some  of  the  more 
modern  equipment  needed  for  research  making  use  of  radioactive  isotopes,  elec¬ 
tronics,  and  special  photography,  thus  resulting  in  a  more  effective  research 
program. 


Items  of  equipment  proposed  for  purchase  and  the  purpose  for  which  heeded  In 
the  conduct  of  research  work  is  as  follows: 


Estimated 

Cost 
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Project  1.  Food  and  nutrition  investigations: 


Item 


Purpose 


Electronic  microscope  .  For  high  magnification  to  identify  $5*700 

physico-chemical  characteristics 
of  foods  and  of  tissues  of  experi¬ 
mental  animals. 

Polarimeter  . .. . For  rapid  precise  determination  of  1,600 

chemical  constituents'  of-  foods  and 
tissues  of  experimental  animals. 

Portable  x-ray  unit  . . To  determine  the  characteristics  of  1,200 

living  tissues  of  human  subjects 
and  experimental  animals. 

Equipment  for  laboratory  for 
radioactive  isotope  work  with 
C-l4,  P-32,  and  S- 35  (This 
includes  small  lead-lined 
chambers,  assay  dishes,  Geiger- 
Mueller  automatic  scorer,  remote 

control  instruments,  and  survey  , 

monitor  instruments  for 

checking  decontamination.)  .To  study  absorption,  utilization  6,000 

and  storage  of  the  essential 
-  .  nutrients  containing  carbon, 

phosphorus  and  sulfur . 

Equipment  for • metabolic  lab¬ 
oratory  for  human  subjects  .  To  supplement  present  incomplete  5*000 

(This  would  include  arrange-  facilities,  which  would  make  for 
ments  for  controlled  feeding  more  economical  and  efficient 
and  collection  of  metabolic  operation 
materials,  basal  metabolism 
apparatus;  vacuum -type 
dehydrators;  and  freezing 
cabinets.) 

Mano -metric  apparatus  for  • 

micro-respiration  studies 

(Warburg)  . .  To  measure  oxygen  consumption  of  1,500 

tissues  of  experimental  animals 
on  different  diets. 

Recording  potentiometer 

(l6-point)  . . . To  make  continuous  records  of  1,500 

temperatures  in  food  preparation 
and  preservation  research. 

Sub-zero  storage  cabinet  ....  To  prevent  losses  of  nutrients  and  2,500 

palatability  in  samples  of  foods 
or  biological  materials.  - 

Total  . 25,000 


Project  3«  Textiles  and  clothing  inve stigations , 
Item  -  Purpose 


Estimated 

Cost 


Abrasion  testing' machine 

(Schiefer )  . . . For'  uniform  abrasion  determinations  $1, 300 

from  every  azimuthal  direction  of 
the  specimen. 

Gonio -photometer  For  measuring  glossiness  of  textile  2, 000 

'  surfaces  using  light  at  different 
_  angles. 

Cooling  tower . .  To  avoid  waste  of  water  in  air  con-  2,000 

ditioning  and  reduce  cost. 

Thwing-Albert  electro -hydrau¬ 
lic  tensile  strength  tester  For  breaking  strength  tests --permits  3,500 

wide  range  of  capacities  and  speeds 
with  low  frictional  losses. 

Spence  phase  microscope  .  For  studying  textile  fibers  and  1,500 

living  microorganisms. 

Gram-atic  balance  .  For  weighing  samples  under  constant  1,000 

load. 

Constant  temperature  water 

bath . . .' . For  determination  of  alkali  solu-  750 

bility  Of  wool. 

Forced  draft  oven  . . . For  drying  samples  quickly  at  low  4-50 

temperatures.  _ 

Total . . .  12,500 

Project  4.  Housing  and  household  equipment  investigations . 

Estimated 

Item  Purpose  Cost 


Adjustable  prefabricated 
panels  for  research  in 

house  design . . . To  be  used  in  setting  up  houses  of 

different  sizes  and  arrangements. 

"Radar"  cooking  range  .  For  studying  operating  character¬ 

istics  and  its  performance  in  use. 

Color  and  color-difference 

meter  . .  To  establish  standards  for  perform¬ 

ance  of  electric  range  ovens, 
laundry  equipment,  etc:  • 

Total  . 


7,700 

3,500 

1,300 

12,500 


(2)  Increase  of  $3^5,000  under  the  project  "Family  economics  investigations" 

to  conduct  a  national  survey  of  rural  family  living  expenditures. 

Problem  and  Need  for  the  Work:  Information  concerning  rural  expenditures  for 
family  living  is  needed  among  other  purposes,  for  determining  trends  in 
consumption,  estimating  market  potentials,  evaluating  changes  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  rural  families,  and  for  planning  educational  and  other  programs  to 
assist  in  improving  levels  of  living. 
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The  family  living  expenditures  information  to  be  collected  by  the  Bureau 
of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  would,  in  conjunction  with  the 
gathering  of  production  expenditure  data  for  which  an  increase  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  estimates  for  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  comprise 
the  rural  counterpart  of  a  similar  survey  for  the  urban  population 
planned  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

As  in  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study  (1935-36)  and  the  Survey  of  Spending 
and  Saving  in  Wartime  ( 1941-42),  parallel  data  for  urban  and  rural  fam¬ 
ilies  should  be  obtained,  permitting  estimates  for  the  population  as  a 
whole. 

Data  from  the  last  national  survey  of  this  kind  made, in  1942  have  been 
very  useful  to  many  groups — producers  and  processors  of  agricultural 
products,  other  business  men,  economists,  educators,  and  welfare  agencies. 
New  and  up-to-date  figures  are  now  greatly  needed,  however,  in  view  of 
changes  in  income  and  price  level,  migration  of  the  population  among  the 
States  and  from  farm  to  city,  decrease  in  average  family  size,  numerous 
technological  developments  in  consumer  goods  and  changed  methods  of 
marketing. 

Data  from  families,  themselves  are  needed  periodically  to  determine  the 
distribution  of  expenditures  for  living  among  families  by  income,  size 
of  family,  and  place  of  residence  (rural -urban),  to  supplement  the  figures 
concerning  aggregate  consumer  expenditures  in  the  United  States  published 
annually,  by  the  Department  of  Commerce . 

The  data  will  have  another  important  use — that  of  providing  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  with  up-to-date  weights  for  its  index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  family  living.  National  figures  are  needed  for  this 
purpose,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  provide  reliable  detail  on  individual 
items  of  consumption. 

The  study  would  be  planned  so  that  in  addition  to  providing  national 
estimates  of  consumption,  data  would  be  available  for  five  selected  areas, 
spaced  far  apart  geographically.  A: survey  of  these  five  "spots"  would 
permit  more  intensive  analysis  of  income -expenditure  relationships  and 
would  throw  considerable  light  on  place -to -place  differences  in  consump¬ 
tion  and  provide  a  comparison  with  data  for  urban  families  in  nearby 
cities. 

Objectives:  (1)  To  determine  the  amount  purchased  and  expenditures  for 
commodities  and  services  used  by  rural  families  in  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  factors  affecting  them  such  as  family  income,  savings,  place 
of  residence,  family  size,  home-produced  food,  etc. 

(2)  For  rural  farm  families  living  in  five  selected  rural  areas,  to 
determine  the  amount  of  consumption  goods  and  services  purchased  and  the 
expenditures  for  them  and  factors  related  to  family  expenditures  such  as 
family  income,  savings,  place  of  residence,  family  size,  home-produced 
food,  etc. 
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Data  to  be  Collected  for  Analysis:  Money  expenditures  for  food,  housing, 
household  operation,  furnishings  and  equipment,  clothing,  automobile, 
other  transportation,  personal  care,  medical  care,  recreation,  tobacco, 
reading,  formal  education,  miscellaneous  family  expense,  gifts  and 
welfare,  personal  taxes.  Value  of  home-produced  or  farm-furnished  food, 
fuel,  housing,  value  of. clothing,  furniture,  other  items  received  with¬ 
out  direct  expenditure  also  would  be  covered. 

Tabulation  would  be  by  major  consumption  commodity  or  service,  with 
subdivisions  by  income  and  family  size.  Data  for  the  farm  operators 
would  be  analyzed  separately  from  data  for  rural  nonfarm  families.  A 
division  of  the  rural  nonfarm  group  by  open  country  and  village  residence 
may  prove  desirable. 

Coverage  of  Survey:  All  families  living  in  rural  areas,  both  open 

country  and  villages  with  a  population  less  than  2,500  would  be  included. 

Sample  Size:  A  sample  Of  7,500-10,000  families  is  planned,  depending 
upon  the  detail  to  be  collected  and  the  extent  to  which  subsamples  are 
used  for  part  of  the  data.  These  details  would  be  decided  upon  in 
consultation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  Budget  Bureau  Division  of  Statistical  Standards, 
and  other  government  agencies .  The  sample  design  would  need  to  be 
worked  out  carefully  to  insure,  through  random  selection,  an  adequate 
sample  from  both  the  rural  farm  and  rural  nonfarm  population  and  to 
provide  adequate  numbers  for  a  more  intensive  analysis  of  data  collected 
from  the  five  selected  rural  areas. 

(3)  Increase  of  $51,500  under  the  project  "Housing  and  household  equipment 

investigations"  composed  of; 

(a)  Increase  of  $39? 000  for  the  development  of  adequate  farmhouse  plans 

from  the  standpoint  of  livability  and  operating  efficiency,  as  an  integral 

part,  of  the  Farm  Housing  Program  under  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  19^9»~ 

Objective :  To  establish  space  requirements  and  arrangemehts  of  farm  4X- 
homes  in  order  to  provide  information  essential  to  the  preparation 
of  plans  for  satisfactory  houses,  primarily  in  the  low-coat  range. 

Problem  and  its  significance;  Reductions  in  the  cost  -of'  hdusing  fre¬ 
quently  are  obtained  by  merely  reducing  the  space  that  has  usually 
been  provided  in  the  plans  for  medium  and  high  costvbduses,  with 
little  attention  being  given  to  comfort,  convenience  and  livability. 

Studies  are  heeded  of  the  minimum  space  required  by  low-income 
families  for  the  every  day  living  activities. 


There  is  also  need  for  study  of  space  arrangements  and  designs  for 
storage  and  other  details  for  low-cost  houses  which  will  permit  dual 
use  of  the  same  area  for  several  activities.  Almast  no  research  has 
been  done  on  the  development  of  such  arrangements  and  designs  within 
space  limitations. 


Flan  of  Work:  Development  of  functional  requirements  for  low-cost 
houses:  The  minimum  requirements  for  space  and  its  efficient 
arrangement  for  carrying  on  household  activities- in  low-cost  farm¬ 
houses  would  he  determined.  This  would  he  based  upon  the  resul/ts 
of  a  field  study  on  farm  family  needs  and  preferences  which  dLs  fnow 
nearing  completion.  Experimental  work  areas,  rooms  and  arrangements 
of  rooms  would  he  set  up.  Th$  type  of  activities  carried  on  by 
low-income  families  would  he  studied  in  these  areas  and  the -minimum 
space  requirements  and  the  most  efficient  arrangement  for  built-in 
and  installed  equipment  determined  for  each  activity.  Studies  would 
also  he  made  of  the  interrelation  of  activities  as  they, affect  space 
requirements.  In  an  effort  to  decrease  housing  costs, . special 
attention  would  he  given  to.  the  dual  use  of  space  without  impairing 
efficiency  and  livability. 

Development  of  house  plans  for  farmhouses:  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering  and 
several  State  Experiment  Stations,  approximately  60  farmhouse  plans 
would  he  developed  during  1951*  These  would  incorporate  the  findings 
from  the  field  study  of  farm  family  needs  and  preferences  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Experiment  Stations,  and  the  results  of 
the  research  program  outlined  in  1.  above  as  they  become  available . 

(b)  Increase  of  $12,500  to  replace  worn-out  and  obsolete  equipment. 

See  explanation  under  Item  (l). 

(4)  Decrease  of  $10,000  due  to  elimination  of  non-recurring  transfer  pro¬ 

vided  in  the  1950  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  from  "Salaries  and  expenses. 

Office  of  Information"  for  preparation  of  a  nutrition  handbook. 

(5)  Increase  of  $7*300  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjust¬ 

ments  under  P.  L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal 

year  1950.  . 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  under scored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Salaries  and  expenses:  For  necessary  expenses,  including  not 
to  exceed  /$3^3>55£7  $^55>000  for  personal  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  conducting  investigations  of  the 
relative  utility  and  economy  of  agricultural  products  for  food, 
clothing,  and  other  uses  in  the  home,  with  special  suggestions 
of  plans  and  methods  for  the  more  effective  utilization  of  such 

1  products  for  these  purposes,  and  such  economic  and  technical 
investigations,  including  housing  and  household  buying,  as  have 

2  for  their  purpose  the  improvement  of  the  rural  and  urban  home, 

3  for  coordinating  nutrition  services  made  available  by  Federal, 

State,  and  other  agencies,  and  for  disseminating  useful  informa- 

4  tion  on  /this  subject,  $853,200/  these  subjects,  $1,370* 500 » 

The  first  change  in  language,  inserting  the  phrase  "and  technical",  is 
proposed  to  indicate  more  accurately  the  scope  of  the  activity  being 
financed.  Many  of  the  studies  to  improve  the  home  are  concerned  with 
management  problems  that  have  technical  as  well  as  economic  aspects. 

The  second  change  in  language  is  proposed  to  add  the  words  "and  urban" 
as  the  urban  population  is  increasingly  the  market  for  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  research  into  nutrition  and  home  economics  is  of  concern  to 
all  families,  both  rural  and  urban. 

The  third  and  fourth  changes  in  language,  inserting  the  phrase  "for 
coordinating  nutrition  services  made  available  by  Federal.  State,  and 
other  agencies"  and  changing  the  words  "this  subject"  to  ''these  subjects", 

are  proposed  to  provide  authority  under  this  item  for  the  coordination  of 
nutrition  services  in  accordance  with  the  transfer  of  this  function  from 
"Marketing  Services,  Marketing  farm  products"  in  1950  pursuant  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture's  Memorandum  No.  1239*  This  change  has  been 
reflected  as  a  transfer  in  the  estimates  for  1951* 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Current  Activities?  The  Research  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics  consists  of  both  laboratory  and  field  investigations, 
many  in  cooperation  with  other  bureaus  of  the  Department,  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  State  organizations-.  It  includes: 

1.  Food  and  Nutrition:  Determining  the  nutritive  requirements  of 
people;  the  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  food  to  meet  these 
needs;  the  best  use  of  agricultural  products,  including  food 
selection,  care  of  food  in  the  home,  and  the  most  suitable 
methods  of  home  food  preparation  and  preservation. 

Current  research  includes  study  of  the  food-energy  requirements 
of  children;  the  digestibility,  physiological  energy-value  and 
vitamin  A  value  of  selected  foods;  and  bacteriological  and  other 
technical  problems  of  processing  and  packaging  to  improve  tech¬ 
niques  of  home  food  preservation  through  freezing. 

2.  Family  Economics:  Investigating  problems  of  household  buying, 
and  the  adequacy  and  relative  economy  of  the  food,  clothing  and 
other  goods  and  services  that  are  consumed  by  various  population 
groups,  particularly  the  major  items  of  household  expenditure 
which  serve  as  indicators  of  farm  family  living  standards. 

Special  study  is  being  given  to  expenditures  for  family  living 
as  affected  by  income,  family  size,  environment  and  other  factors. 
The  nutrient  content  of  our  national  food  supplies  is  appraised 
periodically;  available  data  are  being  compiled  and  evaluated  on 
the  composition  of  foods  as  marketed  and  as  eaten;  and  food 
budgets  developed  for  institutional  groups. 

3.  Textiles  and  Clothing:  Emphasizing  studies  to  assist  homemakers 
with  the  selection,  use  and  care  of  family  clothing  and  to  help 
producers  in  the  development  of  fibers,  fabrics  and  garments  for 
specific  consumer  uses. 


Work  is  in  progress  on  technical  problems  pertaining  to  consumer 
use  and  the  quality  of  clothing  and  household  textile  articles, 
and  on  problems  of  design  and  sizing  in  relation  to  their  use. 
Research  on  the  causes  of  deterioration  of  fabrics  during  use  are 
continuing.,  with  attention  being  given  to  the  relative  efficiency 
of  various  household  detergents  in  their  reconditioning, 

4.  Housing  and  Household  Equipment:  Involving  studies  of  the  housing 
needs  of  families  and  development  of  plans  for  rural  houses  with 
efficient  work  areas,  adequate  storage  space,  .and  arrangements  for 
satisfying  family  living;  and  research  to  improve  the  selection 
of  household  equipment. 

House  plans  are  being  developed  this  year  for  the  Southern  Regional 
Plan  Exchange  Service,  in  cooperation  with  State  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  region,  practical  designs  are  being  developed  for 
sewing  centers  and  for  kitchen  storage  facilities.  Also  underway 
are  studies  of  the  operating  characteristics  of  home  laundry 
equipment. 
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Selected  Examples  of  Recent  progress.  Following  are  examples  of  progress 

in  these  fields  during  the  past  year. 

1.  Diets  of  groups  of  rural  families.  Studies  in  an  Ohio  and  a  Georgia 
countjTTn  each  of  which  the  economic  level  was  somewhat  below  re¬ 
gional  averages,  showed  that  even  in  a  -year  when  the  national  income 
and  the'  country  ’-s  total  food  consumption  were  fairly  high,  all 
families  were  not  well  fed.  .In  the  Georgia  county,  diets  of  only 
3/10  of  the  families  studied,  and  in  the  Ohio  county  li/10,  provided 
in  full  the  recommended  dietary  allowances  of  the  National  Research 
Council.  Families  achieved  improved  diets  with  -successively  higher 
peh  capita  income  levels ,  'but  at  no  income .level  did  diets  of  all 
families  meet  the  recommended  allowances  in  full.-  In  both  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  income  groups  nutrients  most  likely  to  be 
short  were  vitamin  A  value,  calcium  and  ascorbic  acid. 

2.  Methods  for  determining  amino  acids.  A  new  bulletin  prepared  for 
easy  reference  contains  the  results  of  Bureau  research  on  methods 
for  quantitatively  determining  10  nutritionally  essential  amino 
acids  and  applying  these  methods  to  food  analysis.  Figures  in¬ 
cluded  give  the  amounts  of  these  substances  in  1{?  proteins  and  16 
foods. 

3.  Summary  of  research  in  home  dehydration  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 

A  comprehensive  technical  report  prepared  this  year  puts  into 

*  permanent  form  for  research  workers  the  results  of  Bureau  studies 
to  find  ways  of  improving  flavor,  texture,  color  and  nutritive 
value  of  home  dehydrated  vegetables  and  fruit.  Factors  affecting 
quality,  ascorbic  acid  content  and  cost  of  processing  had  been 
investigated,  as  well  as  methods  of  pretreatment,  dehydration 
temperatures,  storage,  reconstitution  and  preparation  of  the 
dehydrated  food  for  the  table.  The  findings  had  been  used  earlier 
in  popular  publications  for  wartime  food  conservation  programs. 

U.  Freezing  and  canning  compared  as  methods  of  home  preservation  of 

snap  beans .  Home  frozen  snap  beans  were  found  superior  to  home 
canned  both  in  palatability  .and  nutritive  value,  using  parallel 
samples  from  four  successive  piaptings  of  Fulcrop  snap  beans,  a 
full-poaded  stringless  variety  recently  developed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering.  Compared 
at  intervals  during  a  10-months  controlled  temperature  storage, 
the  frozen  beans  were' superior  to  the  canned  in  appearance,  color 
and  palatability.  Prepared  for  the  table  after .a  10-months  period, 
the  frozen  samples  retained  76  percent  of  the  thiamine  and  29  per- 

*  cent  of  the  ascorbic  acid  of  the.  fresh,  raw  product;  the  canned 
beans  retained  71  percent  of  the  thiamine  and  l£  percent  of  the 
ascorbic  acid.  : 

9.  Properties-  of  knit  fabrics  as  affected  by  construction.  Research 
on  plated  knit  fabrics  has'  shown  that  by  varying  the  cons  true  tion 
and  yarn  combinations,  new  properties  can  be  developed  in  fabrics 
which  increase  their  usefulness  for  specific  consumer  purposes. 

It  was  found  that  the  properties  of  yarns  are  not  always  reflected 
in  those  of  the  finished  fabric. .  This  is  marked  in  the  case  of 
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elastic  recovery  (recoverable  stretch)  and  creep  (dimensional 
change  under  constant  load),  properties  important  to  users  of 
knit  goods. 

6.  Comparative  efficiency  of  household  detergents.  The  number  and 
variety  of  soaps  and  other  detergents  now  on  the  retail  market  is 
confusing  to  homemakers  since  little  information  is  given  to  them 
concerning  the  relative  merits  of  these  products  for  laundering 
and  for  other  specific  household  uses..  The  potential  soil-removing 
effectiveness  of  15  soaps,  one  soap  powder  and  35  synthetic 
detergents  for  the  home  laundering  of  cotton  has  been  determined 
recently  by  the  Bureau  and  the  results  made  available  to  homemakers, 
research  workers  and  manufacturers  of  detergents  through  popular 
and  technical  publications. 

7.  Procedures  for  evaluating  the  performance  of  electric  range  ovens. 
Cooperating  with  a  technical  committee  of  the  American  Standards 

Association,  test  procedures  have  been  standardized  for  appraising 
the  performance  of  electric  range  ovens.  Phases  of  this  work 
included  the  standardization  of  recipes  and  mixing  techniques  for 
test  products;  specifications  for  utensils  to  be  used;  placement 
of  products  in  the  oven;  time  and  temperature  for  baking;  and  the 
setting  of  limits  within  which  characteristics  such  as  color  and 
symmetry  must  come  if  the  baked  products  are  to  be  considered 
acceptable • 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 
(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Item 

Obligations 

1949 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1950 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1951 

Administration  of  the  National 

School  Lunch  Act,  Department  of 

Agriculture  (Allotment  to  Bureau 

of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics) : 

Nutritional  requirements  of 
school  feeding  programs  . 

$56,346 

$27,350 

$27,550 

Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946 

Department  of  Agriculture  (Allot- 

ment  to  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics): 

(Title  I,  Sec.  10a)  Utilization 
research  . . 

583,628 

762,100 

738,500 

(Title  I,  Sec.  10b)  Research  other 
than  utilization  research . . 

59,160 

74,500 

75,200 

(Title  II)  Marketing  research  and 
services  . . . 

10, 300 

10,500 

Total  . 

642,788 

846,900 

824,200 

Special  Research  Fund,  Department 
of  Agriculture  (Allotment  to 

Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and 

Home  Economics): 

For  special  research  in  nutrition 

29,141 

32,600 

33,000 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 

728,275 

906,850 

884,750 
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